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PREFACE 


The following “ Short Studies” on very important subjects arc 
published at the urgent request of friends who have read them 
in a less complete state in an encyclopaedia of religious terms, 
rites and symbolisms, upon which the author has been engaged 
for a great many years, and out of which grew his previous 
volumes. Other subjects might have been selected as more 
poimlar, but none, could he so vital or fundamental, and as regards 
religious ideas, so all-embracing. 

Tliis volume is virtually an epitome of religions, but is 
1‘athor for the general reader than the specialist, for it shows 
the former the result of the researches of the latter, and the 
important scope (tf these ; and it is hoped makes the general 
literary position more assiu'ed. The public are rarely equipped 
with the necessary information on which to form a judgment, 
so that much precious time and literary labour is often wasted 
in arguing oi‘ nihearsing matters, which have long passed beyond 
the province of controversy. 

The; work of thi^ specialist is rarely attractive to the public, 
because it is not only technical but destructive and seems to 
surround one with pitbdb and uncertainty. It is the work of 
the expositor to search solid ground and tlie task is often as 
thankless as it is laborious. He must popularise as far as 
])ossil)lc, the knowledge hid away in dusty tomes, and scattered 
in home and foreign magazines, as well as in scientific journals. 
Nor will his services receive much appreciation, for he is certain 
to run athwart many current theories and practices, feelings and 
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opinions. It is with knowledge as it is with commodities. 
There is no feeling evoked in technical or abstract pursuits. 
One may observe facts, study laws, excavate tombs and trans- 
late texts with impunity, but it is otherwise when as in this 
case we apply the information thus obtained, to existing institu- 
tions ; when we undertake the formidable task of comparing 
one religion with another, in order to show the origin and 
development of each. 

The great difficulty is to do this without bias, and within 
a limited number of pages, for all the sacred scriptures of the 
world must be studied, their leading doctrines, deities ainl 
varied sects set forth, considered and compared, each with each, 
as well as the adventitious circumstances which have advanced 
and retarded growths ; and finally we must hclj> the general 
reader to some definite and useful conclusions on the whole and 
its parts. But he too has a task. He must brace himself up 
to bear with equanimity, if not sympath}', tlie free handling of 
many sacred subjects. Both the reader and the expositor are 
face to face with deep-rooted religious prejudices, embracing 
many political, pecuniary and social interests, which it becomes 
us all to study calmly and sympathetically, but of course with- 
out favor. Let us hope that in time reliable evidence and facts 
will be listened to and finally accepted. Though exceedingly 
anxious to avoid giving offence to the votaries of any faith, the 
author has, of course, been equally anxious not to slur over the 
facts or to suppress the logical deductions therefj-om, ])ut to 
state these clearly, assured that the truth is ultimately in 
the best interests of all, as some one said ; “It requires no 
authority . . . wears no mask ; bows to no shrine ; seeks 
neither place nor applause ; asks only to be heard.” 

The public will also, it is hoped, extend some forbearance 
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towards, if it cannot appreciate, the very mild spelling reform 
which the author has advocated for some twenty years and 
which he also introduced into Rivers of Life (1881), for reasons 
urged in his preface, p. xxxvi. et seq. The subject is one of far 
wider importance, as Prof. MahafFy lately showed {Nineteenth 
Century, Nov. 1896), than the home public imagine. It is in 
fact as useful and necessary as the introduction of a decimal 
system of money, weights and measures ; and those two reforms 
would result in an immense saving of time and energy in our 
schools — a saving that might be expressed by millions sterling 
j)er annum. 

A corrected spelling means however, much trouble to 
authors and printers, for it is not easy even when as in this 
case we print our own writings, to convert the press to our 
opinions ; printers giving scant respect to our courageous resolve 
to drop unsounded and double letters. Our spelling is also in 
the meantime inconsistent ; arising from a desire to minimise 
the difficulties of readers in understanding our subject and its 
terms, as well as from the necessity of abstaining from a too 
sudden and confusing reformation. It is necessary here to move 
slowly and almost unnoticed, but we must not stand still. 
Fortunately even the philologists are with us, for Prof. Max 
M tiller told the world twenty years ago, and repeats to-day 
{Fort. Rev., April 1876 and Feb. ’97), that there is no supposed 
sanctity or etymological value in our present hap-hazard system. 
We are now content wdth the orthografy of the first chapter of 
Genesis, though the writers of a hundred years ago would 
consider it had one hundred and twenty errors in spelling. 

Our guiding principle here has been that long ago adopted by 
the Governments of India and most oriental scholars; viz., not to 
change the present spelling or vocalization of world-wide names. 
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as Calcutta and Cawnpore, wrong and absurd though these may 
be, but in all other cases to follow, phonetically if possible, the 
oldest vernaculars, and by such transliteration as is laid down in 
the S.B. East series of 1879 modified by the later codes of the 
E. Geog. Soc. and Indian Antiquary series of 1891-3. 

We have found it necessary to make a few exceptions, as 
for example where the spelling of a name hides the root to be 
elucidated ; some names we also spell in different ways, so as to 
familiarize the reader witli these as they appear and are vocalized 
in difierent languages and tribes. Sundry ordinary scientifik 
words are also improved phonetikaly by using lot rather than 
the varying Latin cs or chs, and the affectation of a century or 
two ago for pits instead of f’s; also by omitting some pro- 
minently useless double letters, gutturals and drawls. Many will 
doubtless decline to accept even a “ rnilenium ” without two Is 
and two ns, and like Scotchmen in.sist on two ns for “ manners ’ 
though continuing to drawl out mii . . . n ers. 

Prof. Mahaffy says : “ Only pedants suj)port the (oitho- 
graphical) conservative spirit of the vulgar . . . standing in 

the van of those ivho frustrate the advance of E)igUsh through- 
out the world ... it is the stoy-at-home who lias written no lan- 
guage but his own. ... It is not our grammar, which is easy, or 
our grammatical forms which are vtiry few, but it is our spell- 
ing which is the great obstacle. ... It has not for a long time 
represented our pronunciation with any approach to accuracy 
or consistency. ... Yet with pedants it has become the main 
test” of an educated man, and three or four orthograjducal 
mistakes .suffice to exclude an otherwise well-(jualified youth 
from the public services. “ Even the few slight and timid 
changes introduced by Americans,” he continues, “ are all 
accounted vulgarisms by our purists, who fail to SGG tllelt fJifS 
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stupid adherence to an irrational and. artificial orthograph ij 
not only isolates Britain, but jyrevents a world-^vidc future for 
the English language, and continues to rivet tbe chains whicli 
condemn our children to waste so much precious time in learn- 
ing to spell contrary to their utterance.” Let us all try “ to 
accustom the vulgar English public to a certain indulgence or 
laxity in spelling, so as to gradually approach a reasonably con- 
sistent orthography. . . . Thts v'dl lighten the task of every 
foreifpicr . . . and give him some chance of learning English 
.from bonks, and show him that violation from English usage 
is no deadly crime.” The italics are ours. 

With these explanations we trust our Studies, the result 
of no little labour, will meet with the eai’iiest and sympathetik 
attention of an enlightened publik. 
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Having to treat largely of many very ancient and obscure 
events and peoples, tlieir meagre and hazy histories, legends, 
religious doctrines, rites and customs, we have, with the view 
of keeping close to generally acknowledged facts, embodied the 
result of much laborious study of a considerable and often rare 
literature, in three sets of chronological tables, which cannot fail 
to be of great use to students. The very early prehistorik dates 
are of course subject to constant revision, l)eing more or less 
constructive chronology, which tliougli necessary to keep before 
us, is more than any other liable to be upset by fresh discoveries 
alike in the laboratory of archeologists and scientists, or by the 
explorer’s spade. 

Each chronological table confines itself mainly to those 
subjects treated of in its chapter or section, but to make the 
details more interesting and so help the memory, tliere is added 
some synchronous matters of general history, and a free running 
commentary drawing attention to what is specially noteworthy. 
Thus the chronological table at end of Study I. gives in due 
seipience the rise and progress of the religious sectaries of 
Central Asia, with India as a center, their developments, and 
especially the ethikal, political and social movements which 
resulted therefrom down to the second century w'hen the Chris- 
tian Gospels first appeared. The second set of tables, at end of 
Study II., give the leading facts concerning the movements of 
Indian faiths and mythologies eastward into Trans-India, and 
show the building up there of important nations and religions by 
ancient Indian colonizers, kings and leaders. A third body of 
chronology follows Study III. — Zoroastrianism — where is 
traced its rise, growth, rule and far-reaching influence, from 

xiii 
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Central Europe to Baktria, Babylonia and eastward even to 
the vales of Kashmir ; its natural decay and death, hastened as 
this was by the strong monotheism, and forcible methods of the 
great Arabian and his successors. The three sets of tables notice 

o 

also in due sequence all important monumental records, sacred 
stones or stelse, shrines, inscriptions, early and popular names of 
deities, tlieir attributes, habitats, rise and fall, and such like 
matter, which though many assertions and conclusions rest upon 
them, cannot be always shown in a too brief text. 

Study II. places before the world, so far as we know for 
the first time, a consecutive and methodical history of the qiiasi 
aboriginal and leading races of the Indian Archipelago, more 
especially of Java, Siam, Kambodia, and those other old nations 
now acknowledging French sovereignty, but of whose ancient 
history she knows little and Europe stiil less, especially as to 
their ancient religions. Much is here cstaldished from monu- 
ments as well as muniments, and by tracing back names, I’ites 
and symbolisms to the prehistorik times of Kolarian India. 

Chronologies of course entail some little sfndij, Init he who 
has no leisure or wish to be a student can skip tliese, or only 
dive into them when puzzled by the text ; in which case we 
trust he will not assume to criticize, for veiy much depends on 
detailed chronologies — well called “the eyes of histoiy.” With- 
out such a guide we must go astray or at best walk with 
ffiltering steps, whilst with its light the most cursory reader 
can pursue his way, and also see how far the author wanders 
into the regions of hypotheses. Not that this is cmjsurable even 
on the part of a historian, for such excursions, whei'c proofs 
may not yet be possible, are of the very essence of scientifik 
treatment. As Humboldt somewhcire says : “ Surmize, hypo- 
thesis, sagacity and divination arc the parents of sci«;nce,” 
though props to be used sparingly and with judgment. 

The selection of these Short Studies has enabled us to 
virtually embrace and epitomize all the faiths and religious ideas 
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of the world, as well as to lay bare the deep-seated tap root from 
which they sprang, viz., the crude Yati-isni, Jati or asceticism 
of thoughtful Jatis or Jinas, who in man’s earliest ages have in 
all lands separated themselves from the world and dwelt from 
pious motives in lone forests and mountain caves. The Jati was 
essentially a “ matted haired hermit ” — latterly known as one 
re-born or re-incarnated ; and Jdtikax, usually styled “ fables,” 
are “ the traditions of the fathers ” in present-day 'parlance. 

From these anchorite practices and teachings seem to have 
<leveloped the ascetical Bodhism of Jainas, the ancient Brah- 
manism and Buddhism of Gotama and pre-Gotama times, the 
earlier JVlagianism of Kasphina, the Shamanism of Mongolia, 
and the Tiioism of China. Tlie process of course would be very 
gradual, and depend upon tlie circumstances, talent, wisdom and 
unwisdom, jiiety, self-interest, and idiosyncrasies of the leaders 
— (piasi founders — the prophets, rishis, saints, Bodhas or “ wise 
ones,” like Zoroaster, Moses, Maha-Vira, Gotama, Laotsze, Con- 
fucius and a host of less known teachers. 

We do not here attempt to face the impossible genesis or 
beginning of all religion, but only to stej;) a little back and find 
a base from which such grand old structures as the Gathas of the 
\’edas and the Avastus arose ; the philosophical teachings of the 
schools of Kapila-Yastu, of Jainas, of Brahmans and Brillimanas 
— the origin or liist(*ry of the saintly phalanx of twenty-four 
’Tirthankars or Jaina Bodhists corresponding to the ten Avataras 
of Hindus. The ninth of these, Gotama-Buddha, was we now 
know for certain born in the liUmbini garden of N. E. Oudh 
during the preaching of the great 24th Jaina Bodha, Mahilvira 
of Vaisfili. (598-526 B.c.) 

To avoid confusion, we in this volume term all pre-Gotama, 
»laina saints or Tirthankars, Bodhas, and reserve the name 
Buddhas for the followers of Gotama (the only true Buddhas) ; 
just as Christian-like saints before Christ might be called 
(Jhrestians but not Christians. It has led to much confu- 
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sion calling Kasyapa, who preceded Gotama, a Buddha. He 
was an arch-heretik to Buddhism, as is seen when “ Deva-datta, 
the Lord’s cousin,” forsook Gotama to join the Kasyapas or Jina 
Bodhists, whose headquarters was then (about 517 b.c.) at 
Sravasti, where was the tomb of Kiisyapa, around which, and 
down to our middle ages, there ever thronged the Digambara or 
naked sect of Jainas as related in pp. 8, 9, G2. 

The twenty-four Avatiiras or saintly Jainas may reasonably 
be taken as appeariug at intervals of one or more centuries. 
The 24th, MaluT-Vira — noAv an historical character — preceded 
the 23rd, Parsva (also all but historical), by about 200 to 250 
years, and Parsva has therefore been thought by some to bi; a 
title of Kasyapa Bodha, who is bracketed with Gotama Buddha 
and " Konak "Muni” on the Bharahut skidptures, of which 
more anon. Before him came Kraku-chanda, whom Ceylonese 
and trans-Indian Buddhists say appeared about the time of 
Abraham, but who they are far from considering as equally 
historical. If we have a tree of the one at Hebron, we have 
more substantial evidence of the other in Asoka’s Lat of 250 
B.C. at Kapilavastu, his acknowledged birth-place. Gotama 
constantly spoke with reverence of these three preceding Bodhas, 
and the questions to be solved are not only their dates, but 
those of the first twenty ; the first of which, Rishabha, is the 
best known among them. He is to Jains exactly what Abram is 
to Helirews and Mahamadans, and there seems as much revered 
and inspired scripture in the one case lus in the other. 

General Cunningham shows Kasyapa as skulptured at 
Bharahut, in his PI. xv. (Lon. 1879, p. 113-4), but conventionally 
calls this Jaina and his predecessor “ Buddhas.” Elephants, as 
symbols of the wise, are there seen worshiping on their knees 
before a banian, Kasyapa’s sacred tree, at the foot of which 
is an inscribed altar or hodhi manda ; and other old and young 
elephants are bringing offerings &c., to Kasyapa’s symbols. 

In PI. xxiv. 4, the Archeologist shows also the worship of 
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Kanak Muni,” as he thus transliterated the Bharahut char- 
acters ; but in Ceylon and trans-India the name is “ Ko-ndga- 
mani ; ” see Forbes and Spence Hardy in Man : Bud. p. 89. The 
Jina Bodha’s tree appears as the Ficus glomerata, at the foot 
of which is also a casket-like altar where many are kneeling and 
kissing. Others are adorning its branches with garlands, said to 
be the trumpet-like flower Patali, after which it was fancied the 
Mjlgadha capital was named, though we believe the Emperor 
(.Ihandragupta called Patali-pothra after his natal city Patali the 
old capital of the Indus delta. 

Just as this was going to press ^ full confirmation was 
received of the very important discovery of the garden of 
Lumbini and o oii. 'w jiqueptly of the ruins of Kapila-Vastu at^the 
extreme nortl^i^t^f Oudh.. to which we allude in Art. L, p. 9^ 
When writing^ about a year ago the discovery seemed only 
to be that of the tomb of the Bodha Konakaniana or perhaps 
of Kakuchauda — long surmized to be in this locality. But 
in excavating the Lat of Asoka, now knoAvn as that of 
Padciria, it was at once established, as Prof. G. Biihler says in 
Ath cn, 5th March ’97, that it stood in “ the garden of Lum- 
luhii” (Pali, Lumh ini), where Gotama was born ; and, if so, 
tlie vast stretch of ruins eight miles N.W. are those of the 
great (Canterbury and Oxford of ancient India, from which we 
may now hope to extract much invaluable historical, religious 
and literary matter. 

The Emperor here states on his Lat (a great stone 25 ft. 
long) that he himself came to this “ Garden of Lumbini, in the 
twentieth year of his anointing” (b.c. 239 ?); here worshiped, 
erected several stupas and also this Lat “ on the very spot 
where Lord Buddha was born in order to commemorate this 
great event. Ruins of stupas, monasteries and palaces buried 
in dense janjals, seem, say Indian correspondents, to abound in 
the neighbourhood. They stretch in a straight line for some 
five miles from the village of Amouli to Tilaura Kot on the 
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Ban-ganga river, and extend In all i/ c i some seven miles, so 
that all archeologists have here been misled, apparently by the 
itineraries of foreign pilgrims, as to the sites given in sketch map, 
fig. I., p. 11. Even natives have forgotten the site for above a 
thousand years. /\ ^ 

new si t^ shows that the more we study the more it 
appears we have to look northwards for the cradle lands of 
Indian races, faiths and civilization, and this seriously disturbs 
the supposed Aryan origin of these. Amidst Ilimfdayan forests, 
under the snowy heights of Niipal was clearly no place in prc- 
Buddhistik times, for Aryan residence or culture, yet here was 
the first Indian home of all Sakyas, Mfilas and other early non- 
Aryan settlers, thus confirming much we have said and left 
unsaid, as for example at pages 10-12 of this volume. 

It is evident that Northern India like Western Asia and 
Southern Europe received its first colonizei-s from Central Asia, 
as from a Baktrian centre, and from the sacred cfatherinu' 
ground — “the Hindu Holy Land” — in the vale and plains of the 
Mana Saravar lakes. From here i.ssuc as streamlets, th(' Indus, 
Satlej or Sarayu, and that other Sarayu of Ivosala or Northern 
Oudh, which, with its affluent the Alfda-indu (“river of IVlrdas”), 
here bursts through the Sravasti gorge. From Mana Sarawar also 
springs the great Brahmil-putra or child of India, ’s Creating father 
— features clearly seen in the map of Ancient India. 

The colonizers seem to have followed the tracks of these 
rivers till they debouched on the fertile plains of India, and they 
would naturally be termed Mfdris, Madnis, Sea., as coming from 
the Hima-alyas or “ Snow Mountains,” or as cthildren {Madras) 
of Rudra or Siva, wending their way down the Satlej under the 
shadow of his celestial dwelling place, holy Kailasa. It would 
take ages before their Bonzas, Shamans or “ Medicine Men ” 
turned into pious Sramans, Bodhas, wise Buddhas, and the Rishis 
ind philosophers of Kapila-Vastu. But a word here at the risk of 
xnticipating our text, regarding the twenty-four Jain a Saints. 
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may bo traiisiated :. ‘ This relic deposit 
1‘ the lord Buddha is the ^share of (/.e., the 
lare allotted at th^ .di^ifffoquof his ashes 
ter cremation to} hi^1&jw5y«^,8akya brethren, 
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own sister s children aft€tJ5w— ^ 
The name of the place where the 
stands suggests Phipphalivana mentio 
the Mahiiparinibbanasutta as one 
places to which shares allotted to cU 
of the Great Teacher’s ashes were 
and stupas built over the^. 


ider eighteen feet of masonry, comjfiosed 
ige slab bricks, each sixteen inches in length 
le wooden vessel, which had decayed, was ac- 
irapanied by an exquisitely finished bowl of 
ck crystal, the largest yet discov^ed in India, 
id by five small vases of soap-stonfe. All these 
seels were partially filled in honoiir of the relics 
ith a marvellous collection of gold stars, pearls, 
iryls, topazes, and other jewels, and of stars, j 


leaves, and various minute objects most c 
ly wrought in crystal, agate, and othe 
tances. A brief inscription scratched on 
of one of the soap-stone vases declares thi 
to be those of Buddha himself. The eh? 
of the record are substantially the same a 
of the Asoka inscriptions in the neighbo 
and indicate that the stupa was built t 
I B. 0. 300 and 250. 
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Of these there are considerable if not reliable details, and 
Gotama was satisfied, not only as to the particulars of the lives 
but of the teachings of the three who preceded him, as Parsva, of 
the 9th century b.c. was of his predecessors. Gotama frequently 
calls himself “ the fourth,” and some said he was the fifth 
Buddha or teacher of the ascetikal practices of his early 
anchorite life which partook of the essence of Jinism and the 
refined Sanyilsism of Brahmanism. It is clear also that the 
Gotama of early Tibetans, Mongols and Chinese, must have been 
a Jaina, for the latter say he lived in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries b.c. Tibetans say he was born in 916, became a 
Buddha in 881, preached from his thirty -fifth year and died 
in 831 B.C., dates which closely correspond with those of the 
saintly Parsva. But the Chinese date of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries points rather to Bodha Kasyapa, whom they might 
hear of in Baktria oi- at the sources of the Indus in “ the Indu 
Holy Land,” and who is the probable source of Taoism. 

S{nne suggest, that there were two Kasyapas but this does 
not help us, and is most unlikely, seeing the name, circum- 
stance and similarity of the early Buddhism to that even of 
Asokaii times, and seeing it evolved as we show this in “Short 
Texts," Study XL, from the Buddhism of Gotama’s “second 
stage.” Distance was nothing to these itinerant monks, and we 
therefore believe that the dweller in the HimMayan highlands 
of Sravasti readily found his way to the Bodhistically inclined 
peoples of ancient Balk. 

We may look upon the twenty to twenty-four Jaina saints as 
occupying that “heroik period,” common in all histories, especially 
those of Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks and Hebrews. There 
are seen ten to twelve Avatiirs or semi-divine kings or patriarchs 
as Hebrews called them, and to whom, like Hindus and others, 
they ascribe unnaturally long lives and strange legends. 
Hindus show that eight such appeared before Gotama, whose 
advent ushered in the rise of Indian literature, not necessarily 
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Aryan, though it has descended to us in an Aryan garb. 
Kapila-Vastu was an Oxford of learned Dravidian Pandits 
several centuries before Aryans settled in mid Gangetik states. 

Before the days of Rishi Kapila, about 700-600' B.C., 
some history and much tradition shows that there existed 
very ancient Jaina scriptures called Pvrvas, i.e., Purdnas or 
“ old ” sacred hymns (we can scarcely say writings) long prior 
to 800-900 B.C. — the times of Parsva. But the reader must 
bear in mind that it is only the jioverty of language which 
here obliges us, Jiicns a 'tion hiceitdo, to so speak. It is like 
accusing Moses of writing the Pentateucli thirteen centuries 
B.C., wlicn so far as we can see no Hebrews knew any scripture, 
though some Ainarna pandits could write in kuniform, all of 
which Mr Gust disposes of in R. As. J. of tlan. 1897, as we do, 
briefly at the close of article ix., p. 450. It cannot as yet be. 
proved that any writings existed in India in j)rc-Gotama times, 
though Dr Biililer thinks Indian traders used the so-called Brahvil 
scrip/, 800 B.C., and that l)y 500 B.c. it contained an alfabet of 
forty-six letters. Prof Halevy cannot place this earlier than 330 
B.C., so the reader must remember that when we speak of the 
earliest “scriptures,” these, till about 600 b.c., were, so far as we 
may yet assert, or«?, mere words borne in j)ious and well trained 
memories. 

Hindus of Brfihmanikal tendencies evidently adopted the 
Jaina Parsva as their fourth Avatar, Parasu-Rama, just as ages 
later they naturally adopted Gotama as their ninth ; seeing that, 
in early life, he embraced all the best teachings and pious 
austerities of Jainas, and of some Brahmans, impelled appar- 
ently thereto, by the atheistikal philosophies of Kapila-Vastu and 
the coarse animism current around him. He evidently chose as 
ensamples the three or four previous Bodhas, and no doul)t the 
much revered Maha-Vira — his possible instructor and senior by 
forty-one years. 

Not till 500 B.C., did he make his great stride forward. 
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i-emoving religion into a liigher and purer ethikal and altrui.stik 
atmosphere than any faith had yet accomplished. He then 
quitted the Yati’s or Jina’s cell, and to a great extent the 
ascetik’s role, and taught that true religion is Work and 
Duty, no mere selfish desire for rest, peace, or enjoyment, nor a 
seeking after one’s own salvation, here or hereafter, hut a life 
devoted to the service of othei’s. It took a century for this 
excellent religion to make much progress, for we find kings, 
nobles, and even the learned, holding more or less Jaina or 
Bi-ahmanikal vieAvs, down to the hegiuning of the 3rd century 
B.C., when Asoka, the rising young viceroy of Malwa (the “ Mala 
^iugdom” of Jains, capital Uj-Jaini), began to realise the inutility 
to man, or at all events to the statesman, of Jaina Bodhism, in com- 
parison to true Buddhism. Yet only about the middle of the 3rd 
century, when firmly seated as Emperor of Magadha (virtually of 
all Northern Hindostan) did he announce himself a Buddhist. 

■ It is necessary to rememljer and in chronological order, the 
leading mental developments of the Emperor Asoka as gathered 
from his actual inscriptions — edicts on rocks and hits. We give 
therefore 1 >elow free translations of passages of five of these from 
Thomas Earhj Asoka, 41-45; Senart's I nscrvps. TI. and 
Asiatiqne, May 1 887, ob, serving the chronology S.B.E.X. Intro. 
by Prof. JMax Muller. The great turning-point in the emperor’s 
career was his “t V)nversion by Nigrfidha no doubt from a 
complacent Hinduism, to the all-prevailing ethikal Jainism then 
fast tendino- to Buddhism. 

Lkadino Matters of some Edicts, 


— , 263 Asoka ruling as Viceroy of Uj-jaini. 

0 259 Anointed Emperor of Magadha at Patali-])utra, 

3 : 256 I Is “converted byNigrddha” to a life of Dharma, “ piety, 

duty and good works, especially of mercy and tenderness 
to all having life. 
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liEADTNc; Matters of some Edic ts. 


253 Hegins to build and eiidoAV monasteries, stupas and sundry 
cliarities, and urges reverence to Jirrihinans and Srainans. 
250 Inscribes the important Edict XII., stating liis “conversion” 
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27 I 232 


Proclaims a religion of goodness', and ap])oints ministers of 
morals to watch over the morals of persons of all religions. 

Inscribes an edict again urging tender mercy to all that lives ; 
says he desires to make all happy and enable them to 
reach heaven or SraynaT Uiges the conversion of all 
in the Empire so that “following the paths of righteous- 
ness they may give glory to (rod ” (according to one trans- 
lator) — a doctrine which maybe Jainism but not Buddhism. 
He therefore calls this teaching “ sinful ” iu his twenty- 
seventh year edict. 

Ih'obable date of Bhaiuia stone and iirst mention of “ lluddha 
Dharma and Church” — Faith and Assembly. Urges 
obedience to Vinaya and other scriptures, saying : “ I 
have (here) uttered my desire,” which was understood as 
an imperial command and looks like a statement that the 
religion of the Empire was henceforth to be Buddliism ; 
and so argued with us all the local Pandits at Buivafh 
(Bhabra) in Rajputaiui. ^Being uoav a declared Buddhist, he 
in this eighteenth regnal year, drops the old Jaina title of 
Dvva-nmn-jnyd^^' “Beloved by the Cods” (Duddha 
knowing of no gods or spirits), and simply styles himself 
“ PriyuHladny^ “ The gracious or humane one.^ 

Asoka goes to far N.E. Oiidh and erects the Padirea lat iu 
the garden of Lumbini and makes a royal procession to 
Srilvasti. 

This long pious inscription is dated “the 27th of my anoint- 
ment,” and opens with “a confession of past faults.” He 
says of his edict of the twelfth regnal year : “ having 
destroyed that ; and reyarding my fonner religion as .sf/?, 
I jiroclaim the fact for the benefit of the world ... for 
Dhaina (religion) is the chief excellence and consists of 
good works, mercy, charity, purity, &e., &c. 
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The theme of our First Studi/ thus embraces of necessity 
many difficult, fundamental and most interesting points of 
an(;ient Indian history ; especially the rise of races, and their 
original seats and colonies. India has indeed been the birthplace 
of groat nations as well as religions, mythologies, and all manner 
of superstitions, many of whic.h are here explained and verified. 
Tliose who have by residence and study been long acquainted 
with its different races, but have got wedded to the Aryan idea 
of Indian civili; 2 ation, will, we think, find reason to recast their 
views, more especially if they have lived in friendly intercourse 
with the great Dravidian makers of her history, with Madras, 
Tamils, Telingas, Ban gas, IMalwas, jMarwars, Rrditors, Mah- 
Eathas, Konkanis, &c. C)ur researches also point to the probable 
origin of many world-wide legends down to the days when Chris- 
tian Europe canonized the sage of Bodlia-Gayil, the worthiest 
and best among her saints. 


Study 11. embraces the earliest known colonizing develop- 
ments of Eastern Trans-India, and the cousecjuent spread thither 
of all the faiths and symbolisms of Trilingana and Tamulian 
India, their Bud or Hermaik nature/'aud serpent cults, elemental 
and sexual, as well as the corrupt IMfila Jainism, as of Mah- 
Malapur, and the Billi and animism of the Ceylonese. Follow- 
ing these, and much mixed up therewith, came Buddhism, which, 
owing to the labors of Buddha-gosha, developed very purely 
among Burmaus in our fifth century, and much later among 
the Shilms or Siams. Lastly came Puriinik Hinduism, which 
endured until forcibly effaced by Islilm in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

A searching investigation as to all these movements has led 
to many important geografikal and ethnografikal facts concern- 
ing the colonizers, showing their tracks, customs and ideas as they 
settled variously from East Africa to the Indian Archipelago, in 
and about Australasia, and on through Polynesia even to Peru 
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and British Columbia, though the Mala or Malay influence there 
is too large a subject to be dealt with in a Short Study. 

Study III. is necessarily a brief sketch of a great faith, that 
of the Iranians, developed by another pious and learned Buddha 
— the first of Aryan teachers, known to Greeks as Zoroaster. 
It aros(! amid the volcanik wilds of S.E. Kaspiana, where fire 
was naturally worshiped by its Magi (“great ones”), magi- 
cians, sorcerers, or shamans. It dominated Western Asia more 
or less completely from the Oxus to the Persian Gulf from about 
1200 B.C. to 050 A.C., and therefore requires the most serious- 
attention from all students of ancient and modern religions. 

From Mazdii-ism sprang most of the kosmik and religious 
ideas of Western Asia and Europe, Syrian, Hel)rew, and Chris- 
tian ; and whosoever would rightly comprehend and apiireciate 
western scriptures, rites, laws, and symbolisms, sliould here 
search for a basement. We can but lightly touch on what is 
mildly termed “ the coincidences ” and analogous legends, 
parables, deities, angels and fiends, heavens, hells and other 
dogmas concerning man’s present and future, wide fields of 
thought, which the West largely gathered from the religion of 
Ahura Mazda} i. 

The important subjects of the age of the original Gathas 
and Avasta-Zand, raised by Mr Darmesteter in 1892-3, 
and eagerly discussed by European and Parsi scholars (see 
especially It. As. Jour. Bom. LII., 189G) arc licre carefully 
considered, and may be taken as finally disposed of as far as all 
known records go, but still we are only in a position to give 
approximate dates beyond Achaimeniau times. 

Studies IV., V. and VI. 

These embrace Hinduism, chiefly as found in Vedas and 
Vedantism, and the histories and teachings of Laotsze and 
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Confucius. All well authenticated facts, theories, rites, and 
doctrines are carefully investigated, as well as the characters 
and influence of the founders, and the worship and scriptures 
which developed therefrom ; and due comparisons are drawn to 
show how these stand in the light of other religions. 

The radical meaning of the “ Tao ” of Laotsze is here 
set forth, it is believed, for the first time, and was in MS. a 
dozen years ago. Tao is in fact analogous to Rahh, a common 
term for God and Lord in the Koran, where it is considered 
more divine than the Malak or “ Lord ” of Arabs, Syrians, 
Hebrews and Indians. Tao is often indeed Brahma but ofteuer 
Brahm or Bruhma, the great Neuter and Al)solute Power, fully 
described in Study IV., “Vedas and Vedanta.” No doubt 
General Alexander is justified in translating Tao by “ God ” 
in his little book on Laotsze published last year, though 
it is usually better to use the native terms, for that of “ God ” 
varies in meaning according to age and cultui’e. Thus 2\lo is 
often^Ti and Tiaviat, the or “Great Abyss,” as “ origin 

of all things,” and “ He or It who unravels.” He is “ The 
Way, The Greatness, and a Greatness ever moving on ” ; the 
Hidden Gne (a name of Aman and Siva), also “ the Nameless,” 
and according to Confucius “the Path or Way of Virtue.” 
See correspondence in B.As. J.s., January 1897. Prof, de 
Harlez says “ Tao has the essential meaning of Greatness.” So 
has Rahh and Rah-may, in the Korjin, and Jer. xxix. 3 ; 

and so has May or MCigkiu, the IMfigu-pati of Hindus, the 
Milgha of Sumirs and Akkads, and Mageus of the Avasta Zand, 
which said Darmesteter also means “ holiness and godliness ” 
S. B. E., li. 4. 

Studies Vll. and VHI. — Elohim and Jehovah 

These sum up most of the ablest criticism regarding tlie 
rise and character of the two Hebrew conceptions of a tribal 
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iind universal God in Ale-ini (D*’rr^«) or Elohim and Yaiive 
or Yaluie (mn^) — vocalized latterly as Jehovah. 

Our arguments as to the early arboreal cult, in the thinly 
disguized worshiji of the Aleim as local sj)irits of trees, and 
broadly speaking of vegetation, will not surprise those who 
have studied Manuhardt, Grimm, C. Bbtticher, Menant, E. 
Smith’s Semites, Fraser’s Golden De Gubernatis, &c., 

We seem to have successfully started the fact among English 
writers, when, in 1882, we astonished many, by calling the 
tree, “man’s first cult” and placed it at the liead of I'/ie Chart 
of Rivers of Life, and made it the one theme of tlie first 
chapter in that work. The cult continually aj)pears through- 
out the Old Testament, and must have a^jproved itself to the 
compilers of Ezra’s days. Indeed the very first })relimijiary 
towards composing or editing the Bil)le, was for Ezra to place 
himself under Ale’s eponymous Aliin, Ale or Oak, when the 
Elohim at once appeared to him “ in a bush,” as he had done 
to Moses. See 2 Ezdras, xix., and the sti'ange details given 
in the next Study, Sept'^iayint, 447-8. 

Nothing is more prominent in tlie early religion of Hebrews 
than the worship of, or at all events under, the oaks and 
terebinths, the Als or Aluns of iNlamre, JVloreh, Shechem, &c. ; 
and the strange occurences, rites and discoursings which took 
place beside these and other sacred trees, are much and fondly 
dwelt on. The palm of Deborah seems to have inspired her 
song, and a whispering of the mulberry ti‘ees proclaimed to 
David the voice of his God, as the oaks of Dodona did also 
that of Zeus to Greeks. Nor has the idea yet died down in 
Europe, as Folk Lore journals every day show. We know that 
the virgin Saint Jeanne d’Arc received the first incitement to 
her mission under a sacred tree, though she swore she did not 
believe in driads and fays, but only in Biblical Spirits. 

The cult is still common in the Hebrew “ Holy Land,” 
Syria, Arabia and Africa. Witness it before the Mandura tree 
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at the Nile-ometcr as described at p. 466, and trace its phases in 
the ancient and modern symbols of asheriin, matsbes, pillars, 
stocks and altar-like stones, noticed in Dent. xi. 30 ; Jud_ 2 ;es ix. 
37; 2 Sam. v. 24 ; Hosea iv. 12, and elsewhere, in addition to the 
remarks of modern scholars, as at page 179 of the Rev. Robertson 
Smith’s Semites. Notice also how close Jacob’s idea of the Ale- 
god he selected (Gcri. xxxviii. 20), is to that of our present Gilgit 
or Kash-mM peasant, as related in TJte Golden Bough, i. 70. 
When the vernal spirit of vegetation (the Aleim of Hebrews) has 
stirred nature, the Gilgiti sets out from his house to seek in his 
well known abode the Himfdayan Oak, and bringing to his wife 
a budding branch, exclaims, there is what will bestow children, 
flocks and plenty, “the food and raiment” for which Jacob 
bartered with Jehovah. 

Study ix. The Septuagint. 

This is a brief history of the Hebrew Scriptures, more 
especially as found in that oldest record, the Greek Septuagint, 
embracing tlie Tlwra, of Ezraitik scribes from about 420 

to 380 B.C., with later additions. It details the vicissitudes the 
various scriptures underwent, especially the loss of the “Original 
Temple Standard ” copy of the Hebrew Bible at the siege of 
Jerusalem in 71 a.c., and the burning of the original Septuagint 
in the Bruchium library in 47 b.c. 

Study x. M ah am ad and Islam. 

This is a brief history of “ the great Arabian,” his faith — 
Islam; his Bible “The Koran,” and a description of Maka with 
its faiths, ancient and niodeni. 

Study xi. Short Texts from all Faiths. 

We give here a brief epitome of the views expressed in 
different bibles and creeds, faiths and philosophies, chronologic- 
ally arranged, so as to show the gradual growth of ideas and 
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thus enable readers to scientifically compare the religions for 
themselves. It is largely based on the previous ten Sttulies, 
but is complete in itself and is likely to interest a large class of 
readers who may have neither time nor inclination for the 
heavier details of the previous Studies. It has not been thought 
necessary to here treat of Christianity which has been taught in 
Europe for some seventeen centuries ; enough that we point to 
religion as coeval with the intelligence of man ; and prove that 
it manifests like results under like circumstances. 
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SPIORT STUDIES 


SCIENCE OF COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 


ARTICJ.E 1 

AND Buddhism : 1’rkiiistoric anji Histdhic 

The J*aths und 1 n ffiictice.^ of thr Faiths 

C^O niucli lias of Into lioeii before the reading public in regard 
to Buddhism, that Ave refrain from inserting a long and 
important “Stud}’” prepared by us on that Faith and its 
founder ; and Avill give instead some researches into its origin 
in connection Avitli its cruder form, Jainism, and sIioaa’ the early 
centres of both faitlis — their 2><'Bhs and influences, esjiecially 
westwards and up to the second century, when tlie Christian 
Cosjicls Avere first recognised, a subject on AAdiich aa’c con- 
tributed some jiajAers to an American journal, 1886-7. 

To keej) ourseh es and readers as straight as j^ossilile in 
regal’d to all the actual facts yet knoAvn, and the reasonable 
conclusions Avhich may be draAA’u therefrom, aa’c ajiiiend a 
Chronological I able of the faiths. AA'ith leading synchronous 
CA’ents, laboriouslv gathered during much reading and a long 
residence among Jainas and Biuhlhists. We also add a 
running commentary slunving the due Aveight and jiroportion 
AAdiich may be attached to the CA’cnts noticed, and give a brief 
summary of the ethical teacliings of the sages, so that there may 
be no break in the historical and religious continuity of the 
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faitliR and analogous subjects — a necessity in the Comparative 
Study of Eeligions. 

For many years it has been a (piestion which literary and 
scientific thinkers have felt should be answered: “ Througli 
what historical channels did Buddhism influence early Chris- 
tianity ? ” e must widen this impiiry by making it embrace 
Jainism^ — ^the undoubtedly prior faith of very many millions, 
through untold millenniums — though one little known in Europe 
except to the few Avho read the Sacred Books of the Bast ; other- 
Avise it has oidy been briefly treated of in connection with 
Buddhism, and by a foAV competent Orientalists in obsi-ure and 
aeademik Avritings. 

O 

Those of us who are not trammeled by our surroundings 
haA'e for the most part felt convinced that there has been a close 
early connection between Buddhism and Christianity, and that 
the younger AA'estern Faith has borroAved many ideas, legends, 
and parables from the older easterji one ; Avhilst the scieiitific 
evolutionist, Avho can neither find a first man, first ros(> (u- first 
anything, has stood apart, silently scouting the idea of a first 
faith, be it that of Jew or Gentile, Buddhist or C'hristiiyi. To 
such an om; the prophet or reformei", be he Ihiddha, iMahamad or 
Luther, is Imt the apex or figure-head of a [»yramid, the founda- 
tions of Avhich were laid long before his biiih. The Eeformer 
— qofisi Fountler — contributed, indeed, to the beauty and sym- 
metry of what ma}’ liaAe then ap[)eared a formless structure, 
and made it useful to his felloAvs ; but cA'cn he himself may be 
called an evolution of the growths around him — a necessity of 
the times, and a force A\diich AA’ould haA’c been pioduced had he 
ncA’cr been born. Circumstances but led up to the ])roduction 
of a suitable nature to AA’ork out an inscrutable, mayhap an 
eternal laAA^ Such a theory of eA’olution argues for a Buddhism 
before Buddha and (Christianity before Christ, and to this the sage 
of Buddha Gaya agreed in regard to himself, when he sai<l he 
“ was only the fourth Tathagata.” 

Many scholars are now of opinion that from Northern India 
to trans-Oxiana and Kaspiana, in the lone mountain caves, 
especially of Afghanistan and Kashmir, and in the passes leading 
therefrom (like the Bamian and others into Baktria), as well as 
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in Balk and other important cities, the precepts and practices 
familiar to us, as of the essence of Jainism and Buddhism, were 
well known to the Asiatic world and to Greeks after the passage 
of Alexander and his Savans. These were, it is believed, pro- 
mulgated there by the third Buddha, Kiisyapa, and his followers 
many centuries before the royal heretic of Kapila Vastiit arose to 
combat priestcraft and tlie Agnostic heresies of the Sankhya 
philosojJiic, schools, then — about the seventh century B.c. — led 
by the llishi, Kapila. Yet the ultra-evolutionist, as well as most 
students of history and i-eligions, have long felt that it is 
necessary to point out as clearly as possible the exact and 
histoiical channels through which Buddhism, i.e., in its Baktrian 
and Indian forms, had influenced the West ; and this was in 
eflect asked by Prof. Max IM idler in 1882, at p. 279 of his 
India, irhat can it teach n.t. 

Our own researches, extending over many years, had long 
made it quite clear to us, that the advance of Buddhist thought 
westward ]nior to the teaching of Christ and rise of Christian 
literature — and how much more so before 170 A.c., the earliest 
date wlien, according to many learned critics, we have first 
eoguizanee of the Gos]»els — was sufliciently and historically 
])lain ; and having seen this, we ]»nt the subject aside, believing 
that specialists, less busy and more competent than ourselves, 
would attend to it. Still, however, it seems of pressing import- 
ance, so we will here try to answer it. 

Sir William Jones, although no longer the best authority in 
these days of maturer knowledge, came to the conclusion, after 
a long course of original research in the sacred Avritings of India, 
that “ the Sramans or Buddhist monks of India and Egypt must 
have met together and instructed each other,” and this remains 
still to some extent the conclusion of many ; for truly Monach- 
ism came from the east, and was eagerly adopted by Christians ; 
but sidentilic thought demands historical proofs, or very close 
and conclusive evidence of the early western march of Buddhistic 
teaching and ideas, and this it is hojied can be given in this 
volume. 

We premise that our readers have somewhat studied the 
history of Buddhism ; that they know it is about twenty-four 
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centuries since the groves of Buddha Gaya and woodland colleges 
of Nalanda sent forth a new gospel of work for our fellows ; 
of doing good without seeking reward here or hereafter ; that 
India and Trans-India followed and upheld the teacher for over 
twelve hundred years ; aud that still about one-third of the 
human race profess to do so, and finally revered him as a 
god, mixing up the first high and pure teaching of his faith 
with all the varied old and new doctrines, rites aud follies 
peculiar to each race and land which adopted it. 

Every religion has had to submit to this ordeal, and the 
greater its ethical purity and want of forms, rituals, and 
ceremonies, so much the more have the busy multitude 
sought to frame and fall back on some tangible symbolism 
without which they do not feel that they have a veritable 
religion. The Messiah or Saviour idea was familiar to Jaiiias 
aud Buddhists some five thousand years ago, an<l still <lo 
millions of Buddhists l)elieve that “their Lord will come 
again to redeem llis j)cople,” appearing as Maitri, and witli 
Hindus as their tenth Avatfira “ Kfilki,” who as a “Lord of 
Light,” will ride a milk-white steed, wield a golden scimitar, aud 
overthrow all enemies and efface evil aud unbelief — views readily 
adopted by Christians and Lslamis. 

History tells us that Gotama, “tlie Buddha,” the son of a 
Raja of Oudli.^was Ijorn in 557, aud died in 477 n.c., at Kusa- 
Xagara, not far from his birthjdaee, full of }’ears and liono^rs. 
“All nations,” says the Rev. l.)r Eitel, of China, “ have draidc more 
or less of his sweet poison,” and especially men of learning and 
philosophy, nay, even the Christian missionaries themselves, 
according to Sir E. Reid ; see his Japan (i. 70 ct -scy.), wliere 
this author details the close similitudes existing between 
Buddhist and Christian paral)les, miracles and legends, and 
the Essenic doctrines of the Jordan. It is largely on account 
of this parallelism, that students have sought such confirmatory 
evidence as history affords of the westward approach of early 
Buddhism, and of the last Buddhist wave which, in 250 b.(j., 
surged from its centre, the capital of the Magadha empire of 
the Ganges, in the i)roselytising reign of the good and pious 
Asoka — the so-called “Buddhist Constantine,” “but who,” says 
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the Kev. Isaac Taylor, “ is scandalized by such a comparison.” 
{Al^^liohet, ii. 293.) Asoka’s name is revered, as Prof. Ehys 
Davids says, “from the Volga to Japan, from Ceylon and Siam 
to Mongolia and Siberia,” and more hearts respect his memory, 
and more lips utter his praise than ever were moved to do so for 
a CiBsar or Charlemagne. 

For some 200 years before Asoka’s time, the faith of 
“ Sakya the Muni ” (Teacher) had been diligently and kindly 
pre.ssed upon the peoples of India and all the valleys of Kashmir 
and Afghanistan by argument, precept and example ; for 
(xotama the Buddha was a quiet evangelist, desiring to reform 
the corrupt faiths of his country after having first reformed him- 
self by study and meditation for many years in the sequestered 
forests of Eaja-Griha — a practice followed by Pythagoras 
(another Buthaguru) and other reformers like x\pollonius of 
Tvana.* 

The Brahmans merely looked on Buddha as the establisher 
of a now ^Monastic order : and when he told his early disciples 
that he Avas going to renounce idle meditation and prayer, and 
go forth into the busy world to preach a gospel of good works, 
tliey forsook him and fled. Biuhmans eventually considered 
his life and teaching to be so good that they claimed and still 
acknowledge liim as the ninth Incarnation of their solar god. 
They did not look upon him as driving all men into a lazy life 
in monasteries ; but regarded his teaching as others do Christ’s 
— that if we are willing and able, we may “ sell all and follow 
the Lord.” Biahmanism chiefly rejected Buddha because he 
refused to assert what he did not know, especially in regard to 
their animistic;, annihilation and soul-transmigration doctrines. 
For rejecting these he was held to be as atheistic as the philo- 
sophic schools Avhic'h he put aside as beyond the horizon ot 
the busy masses. 

But Gotama never foreswore Hinduism, far less Jainism. 
He frequently called upon all to prove themselves good Brah- 
mans by “enduring hardships, bonds and stripes, and being 

* Sir (teo. Cox, in his llisfori/ of Greece, calls P3’thagoras “ a mere 
reflection of Buddha.” Neither of them have left us any actual tvritings— 
a feature common to Messianic teachers. 
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reviled, to revile not again,” see Dhamma-pada, 899. He only 
walked apart from Bnllimanisni in order to obser\e liis “Higher 
Law ” ; saying when he gave up the hermit’s rule : “ I go to 
give Light to those who sit in darkness ” ; (Rhys Davids, Bud. 
43) not to make a new religion, hut to .s])ii-itualise or regener- 
ate his fellows by “the Noble Eightfold Path,” which he had 
then well thought out as the only line of conduet and condition 
of mind, which could lessen the sorrows and miseries of life. 

This also Avas the attitude of Asoka in his Jaina-days as 
well as after he became a good Ihiddhist. He aa jis, according 
to his varhf lioch inscriptions, a believer in Tsduo-BrCilitua or 
an “ Ineffable Spirit,” and we may at this time justly term him, 
his spiritual ancestors and their pious followers, .laina Stoics. 

Indian history shows that A.soka as an Emperor was well 
ac<juainted with the leading current pliases of AVestern thougljt 
and some of its best thinkei's, for he corre.spoinled on these sul)- 
jects with Zeiion and other leaders of Greek phili.>soi»hy. He 
was a highly religious man, and very zealous in pro])agating his 
faith, using with this object all his manifold opportunities as the 
head of a great empire, and all the influence which this gave, 
him with foreign powers, am]>assadors, and literary foreigiH'rs. 
In one of his early and no doubt dain.a rock inscj’iptions he says : 
“Without extreme zeal for religion, haitpincss in this world ajid 

the next is diflicult to procure All government must 

be guided by religion, and law ruled by it. Progress is only 
possible by religion, and in it must we find se<-urity.” In 
another edict of about the same time he defines icligion as 
“consisting in committing the least evil ]»ossible, in doing much 
good, in practicing pity and charity, and in leading a pure life.” 
His religion was still richer and wider when, as a true follower 
of Gotama in 242 n.c., hcpre.sided over the third great Buddhist 
Council of Patna— the .second having met in 377 — the fir.st 
centenary of “ the blaster’s death.” 

The Padnia Pii.rdua afiirm.s^that Buddhism (that is Jaina- 
Bodhism) is older than Veddiitisni and anterior to the era of 
Aranijahas and, Ujianisltads, and that the w'ars described in 
the Mahribharata were waffed luitwecn Buddhists and Bnlhmaus, 
and that this pre-Gotama Bodhi.sm died out about 900 B.c., in 
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Jaina Bodliist Kasyapa died. (Cf. Butt’s India, and tlie 
Pui-iluas he quotes.) Other Puianas written about the time the 
Vedas were codified, mention Buddha and the leading doctrines, 
customs and ideas of Buddhism ; and the Chinese pilgrim Fa 
Hian says he found in 400 A.c. a Buddhist sect who acknow- 
ledged onJy the teachhajs of the Buddhas — or Bodhas, as Jain 
Saints were called — prior to SdJcya Muni — that is of GOO to 
3000 B.C., for there Avere 24 Jaina-Bodhists or Saints. 

Nowhere did the Chinese pilgrims find, nor do avc to-day, 
that these ])rc-Gotama prophets were denied or their teachings 
rejected. On the contrary, Gotama’s teaching is particularly 
esteemed as confirmatory of, and emphasizing that of the earlier 
Tathagatas, or, as Jains call them, Tirthankars. All are held to 
be alike inspired by the first or Adi-Buddha. Oxiana, Kaspia, 
and the cities of Balk and Samarkand were early centres of the 
Faith, and Sir II. IJaAvlinson, in Proes. ]{. (Jeoy. Soe. of Sep. 
1885, and his Central A.'iia, p. 246, called attention to 
the N((u Vihdr or “New Monastery” of P>a,lk, and other 
monumental remains in bricks, etc., as showing the presence 
here of Kasyapa, the Buddha immediately preceding Sakya 
Muni. About the same time also Prof. Beal told the. P. As. 
Soe. of London, that “ there iras nndouhtedly a Central Asian 
Buddhisjii lony ayes Ixfnre the time if Gidahia if India.” 

The followers of Kasyapa seem to have existed prior to the 
cave-dwelling Saem’ —those Indo-Skythic pro}>agandists, who 
before and after the time of Barius 1. (521-485), dwelt in cA'cry 
mountain-})ass Avhei'e they could meet and coiiA'crse freely AA’ith 
traA'elers, and thus AA'idelj' propagate their doctrines. Gradually 
the caA'es AA’ere enlarged, so as to accommodate even fiA e hundred 
listeners, like some in the Baniian pass ; and these, as aa^cII as 
the “ caA’e toAA’ns,” are uuiA’crsally acknoAA’ledged to be the AA'^rk 
of Buddhists. 

The Kasyapa-Buddhists, AA’hose remains the Chinese pil- 
grims found in Balk, had as pi’cdecessors Ko-ndya-inana or Ko- 
laJya-muni, and Kad.u-sandha, a})parently zealous missionaries 
cocA^al AA'ith the Jewish patriai'chs, and like them, four out of 
twenty-four are suggcstiA cly solar in idea. There is a consider- 
able literature regarding these pre-Gotama Buddhas, especially 
tlio tlGvil -inil ^i.r-niid — “ t.lie SOU of Jaiiia.” and probably a 
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Jaina Tirthankara or Saint, who is said to have preached as far 
east as the lower Ganges in 2100 b.c. 

The chief source of “ the histories of these Buddlias ” — tlie 
Buddha-vansa — is the second part of the Pitaka or “ Bible,” 
where Kasyapa appears as the 24th Buddha, apparently to 
coincide with the 24 Jaina Bodhists, and so avoid the Jaina 
taunt, that Gotama was only a form of their great 24th saint, 
MahCi-Vlra, “the Groat One,” who died in 52G B.c., and who 
Avas say many the religious instructor of Gotama. 

The Pitakd contains some of the actual teachings of 
Kfisyapa, and more occur in the Jdtakus concerning all the 24. 
Kilsyapa, we are told, is so called because he belonged to Kasi or 
Banaras. lie traveletl widely, and is held to Iuia'c died at “ Holy 
SrfiA’asti,” Gotama’s favourite residence, and where he delivered 
so many discourses. Fa-hian found here in 410 A.c. a church of 
tljc Jaina Dig-iimbaras or “ naked sect,” worshipping before the 
tomb of Kasyapa — a Dagoba within which were his bones. 
Fa-hian says “ they were Dera-ddtfu.s or heretiital Buddhists, 
who rejected G»')tama and reverenced only the previous Bodhas, 
especially Kasyapa.” They were in fact .lainists or Jina- 
Bodhists — the sect which Dcvadatta joined when he left 
Gotama — of wliich more anon. 

In Alabaster’s Wlwvl nf Law and tSpence Hardy’s Mauiial 
of Bnddhisui, chap, iv., will be found some details regarding 
the previous Buddhas, more especially of those of the ])reseut 
kalpa (age). TIio author cpiotes ap})rovingly Forbes’s estimate 
of the times of the three preceding Gotanias, as given in the 
Asiatic Society’s Journal of 1 880, thus ; — 

1. KCdcusanda lived about 8101 B.c., when the Turano- 
Akkads were a civilised power in and around Bal)y Ionia, and 
when Aral)ian Sabeans (or Shemites) were beginning to push 
them onwards. 

2. Ko-n<l(ja-inana or Ko-'o,d<ja-i)h'\t.ai lived about 2009 B.c., 
when Aryans were unknown in Asia, and Shemites ruling Baby- 
lonia, and exploiting Turano-Egyptians, Kheta, or Hamaths, &c. 

3. KCisijapa lived about 1014 b.c., the period accepted by 
the Chinese for the age of Gotama Sakya Muni. 

Fa-hian found Baktrian Buddhists Avorshipping those 
three as Avell as Gotama and 
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or the relics of liis entire body ” — then existing in Ayodhya 
(Oudh), which, says Spence Hardy, “ agrees with the Singhalese 
records.” At the Sanehi tope, of say 250 b.o., there are niches 
for all the four Buddhas, and an inscription urging devotees to 
give oflFerings to all ; and on the great bell of the Eangoon 
pagoda, it is stated that in the Dagoba are “ enshrined divine 
relics of the three Paiyas” or deities preceding Gotama. 
He, Gotama, always recognised and revered the three ; and on 
leaving his forest retreat for Banaras he visited their thrones in 
a temple there and proclaimed them of his Gutra — clan or sect. 

It will be seen that all Buddhas or Bodhas were Kshatryas 
of probably Mongolic or Skythian ancestry whose race came to 
India by Buktria nr Oxiana and the passes of the Satlej and 
Malinde or Sravasti rivers. It is also clear that Kasyapa was a 
Jaiua Bodliist of about .900 to 1 000 B.c., and that the early 
Sutras or Jaina Scriptures were known in the time of the 23rd 
Podha Saint, Parsi'a of say 9th cent. B.C., and the Jaina 
Pnrcas or Pnvdnas still earlier, and that Maha Vira taught 
from these throughout the Gth cent. B.c., and mo.st probably 
instructed Gotama Buddha about 530 B.c. — See 2'rans. li. As. 
i. 522, Dr Stevenson’s KCnJieri Insci'ij). 16, and Kalpa Sutra, 
Pref. 13-14, and S.B.E. xxii. and Ixv. 

Devadatta was the I.ord’s Bitualistic cousin who left him 
and started the first .scdiism, because Gotama refused to tighten 
the rules of the chundics (Sanyhos) as to food, dress, men- 
dicancy, &e. Gotama replied to the same effect as Matthew 
makes Christ do in chapter xxiii., but much sliorter, and with- 
out any of the angry and abusive terms which here occur in the 

Konakamana Bodha has a monumental history according to 
Dr Fiihrcr, Archu'ological Surveyor to the Government of India, 
and others. Dr Fiihrer describes “ his magnificent domed tomb 
at the village of Nijiiva in the sub-Himalayan borders of Nepril, 
. . , surrounded with vast brick ruins of monasteries half a mile 
in extent ... in the centre of which stands an Asoka Pillar, 
on the part of which, still erect, is an inscription commemorated 
to tlie Bodha,” believed on all hands to be “ that of Konaka- 
mana . . . the twenty-third predecessor of Gotama Buddha.” 
But this would make him Parsva of the ninth centurv b.c., and 
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agree that Koiiakamana lived about 2100 as aforesaid. But 
very few Orientalists have yet, as will further be shown, appre- 
ciated Jainism and its twenty-four Tirthankars, and we have no 
doubt further research will show that this tomb and pillar 
belongs to Parsva. 

The filets, so far as seen, regarding Jainism and Buddhism 
assure us that Gotania started a great ethikal Beforma- 
tion — a Gospel of culture, genuine piety, anti-Pharisaism, 
and common sense, which enunciated, 000 years i)cforc t)nr 
Gospels appeared, that : “ It is not the eating of umdean food 
which defiles, but evil deeds and habits . . . that i)latted 
hair and fine garments arc but the cleaning of the t)ntside, 
whilst within may be all low yearnings,” cf. Bhys Davids’ Bud., 
pp. 155, 187. This, the Deva-dattas around tlie tomb of 
Kasyapa at Sravasti still claim to he their Bodhas’ teaeliing 
some lOOO years B.C., and it was more or less that of later 
Bodhas or Tarthankaras. 

We must not conclude that Gotama’s name Sd/. j/n denotes 
a Scythian or Sac;e origin, nor that he was an Aryan. Tiiere 
were no doubt S;lkyas along all the Indus bordc'r, as tliere were 
also ^lalas and YCirana or “foreign” .Mfdas, and from these 
sprang tlic Emperor Chandra Gupta wlio ruled ovc)' all INIaghs, 
Mugs, and Mfilas in the INlagadha Empire, 815 to 2iM ire. 
Gotama was from the same .stock, and all were evidently daino- 
DraA’ida Mrdas Avho entered India ])y the IMakifin coast, that l)y 
which Alexander and his General Nearchus left India. There 
is much to (tonfirni this, as in the history of Chandra Gu|»ta's 
tutor and jname minister — Clidnaki/d the Damda (Bra^t^r^ 
Dramila), of Junishtra, Avho is described in tin; .Maha Vans()^as 
a Mdld-ltdri. Ilis name appears in two inscri[)tions of the fourth 
century b.('., in the Kanheri CaA'es, to which he retired in old 
age, anil a l»eautiful temple is here dedicated to him. 

Gotama did not tra\'el much beyond tlic IMagadha Empire, 
tliough there are many legends to the contrary. lie confined 
himself to tlie mid Gangetic valley and watiir sheds, jn iin ipallv 
in and around Oudh, where was his birthplace in tlie djulnnc 
garden, near to the groves Avhere he studied the philoso[»hies of 
the Kajiila Schools, and from which he probably fled, but vainlv, 
for peace of mind. Ills last re.sting-placc was amidst the JNlala 



slirines of K'usa-Nafjar — all 
of wliich will .be seen iu this 
sketch map, which, with a 
map of “ Ancicut India,” will 
familiarize the reader with the 
many Indian names we hei'e 
must necessarily inflict upon 
him. 

The term Sdlija might 
well attach itself to an Ayod- 
hian ; foi' Oudh, its capital, 
was known as and 

there was another SakcUi 
close to Sravasti, whi>-h was 
itself called Sard, and 
it is move ]iro- 
bable, as stated in the La! ha 
Vhtava, that Silkya was a 
term ai)plied to “the White 
Elephant,” the eiiphemistik 
figure thrt»ugli which (Jotama's 
mother eifiiceived, and wliieli 
was known as ‘‘tlu* rnanger 
of ljaj>[)iness to tin* world’’; 
for (Jolaina was (adhnl ‘‘the 
<)!• Sa\ iour of inankiiur’ 
and “ tlie seed of the Ele- 
phant ” ; wliif'h animal was 
the enihhan (»f Wisdom and of 
the se('ond daina Saint Ajita- 
, and also tlu^ name of 
the kin^ of Mauadha. w )/ 
First Ihid- 
(Ihisf C<>(fii(‘if, and who was 
the kindly patron of (lotama 
during his later years— see 
Thomas’ .I.'ta/ar. 

Aryans oidy apjK'ar to 
hav(' reacheil the mid Gan- 


DRA.V1DIANS, MALAS, MA(iS, SAKA'AS. 

•a-Naqar — all f \ 



-HOLY LAND OF BUDDHISTS. GOTAMa’s FIRST A^D LAST RESTING PLACES. 
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getic States in the 7tli cent, or perhaps 800 B.c., ami according 
to Prof. Phys Davids “ they only settled there at the end of the 
6th cent. B.c. [Bud, cap. ii.), or about the birtli of Gotama — a 
fact which opens up, if it does not upset, numerous important 
questions having a wide bearing on all sub-Vedik writings.” 
For from the cradle land of Gotama, about Kapila Vastu — the 
early literary centre of India — came most of the Scriptures of 
Indo- Aryans which, if prior to Sakya Muni, must, like the 
philosophik schools founded by the sage Kapila, have had their 
origin in the brains of Dravidian or Dramilian Pandits like 
the learned “ Daniila Chanakya,” to whom was dedicated, 350 
years after his death, the beautiful sacred cave temple of 
Kanheri. As we wrote 17 yearn ago {Rivers of Life, ii. 228, 460, 
478), “ Turanians have ever been the invcntoi’S of religions 
which Shcmitcs and Aryans have adopted and adapted to their 
own idiosyncrasies”; and this is as true on the Ganges as on 
the Euphrates and Nile, as ]\lr James Fergussou also shows in 
his later works on Architecture. 

In 2100 B.C. — the alleged time of the 2nd Bodha, Konaga 
jNIuui — the Sabas or Sabeans of Arabia were disputing with 
Turano-Kasis the rich })lains of Babylonia and moving sea- 
wards to India and even to Ceylon. According to tradition, 
about 1800 B.c. a counter move took place westwards, which 
seems to have eventually led to the colonization of Abyssinia, 
and, according to Drs Glasar and Sayce, to the very name 
Ethiopia, from Atynh, “myrrh and frankincense,” the chief 
product of AhCisat in the Eastern fla<lhramaut. 

In the 12th century B.c., Ayodhia — then called Kosala 
and Saket — was the important capital of Mfila-land — our king- 
dom of Oudh. Hindus were then maturing their astronomical 
theories and calculations, while the Chinese taught the oblicjuitv 
of the ecliptic and were stretching out their hands to Baktria ; 
and in the seventh and sixth centuries b.(,'. weve absorbing 
the Buddhist-like teaching of the Tdo or '**' Way*^o^ Life and 
Peace.'*^ This was inculcated by the sage Laotszc, who seems to 
have caught up a sort of Hinduized Jaino-Bodhist philoso})hy, 
which he adapted in his Taotist Bible to Chinese modes of 
thought. He was followed by the philosophical schools of 
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Confucius, which rejected his animistic theories, and placed 
reliance rather on an Agnostic and practical piety. 

It is as impossible to find a Beginning for Jainism and 
Buddhism as for a world or a creation out of nothing. What 
we do know of man, however, enables us to say that, at the 
dawn of his age, there must have been those who took a 
thouglitful and naturally a highly pessimistic view of life, 
seeing how hard, brutal, and cruel the race was, and how miser- 
able and precarious were the lives of all from greed, lust, and 
every .savage pas.sion. Tlie weakl}^ found no joy or hope here 
or hereafter, while the vigorous and thoughtful desj)aired of any 
improvement unlciss by softening and instructing the strong 
and barbarou.s. At last, here and there, arose a brave and wise 
spirit — that is a Bodha or Buddha — determined to do or die. 
Around tlie good and ])rave one would naturally cling the 
feeble, poor and miserable, and all these would then stand apart, 
as we see in the case of every Buddha or Messiah and his 
Sangha or gathering. He and they would teach that none 
must injure another, but do as they would be done by : restrain 
their pa.ssic^ns, and if the}' would be good, their senses and 
de.sires, as these led to all evil ambitions, and to most of the 
turmoil, miseries, and anxieties of life. 

Of such great teachers said Jainas and most Buddhists, 
there were twiaity-four well known ; the last Jaina Saint being 
the famous M.vha-Vira, and the last Buddha, Oota.ma Sakya 
jMuni — his Alter ego in some respects. The long list stretches 
back to 2)erha])s 4000 to 5000 n.c., with about as much traditional 
detail as in the case of the great gods of Egypt prior to Osiris ; 
the “ Heroic periotl ’ of Babylon, G200-4200, or that of Hebrew 
Patriarchs. Those Buddhas or “ iSaints ” are also as firmly 
believed in as in the case of the Hebrew Fathers ; and so also 
was the 0<miing Alessiah, JMuitreya, “ Lord of Light and Loving 
Kiiiduess” — the Ajita or “ Uncoinjuerable.” But, ala.s, there 
never was in India an enduring tablet literature, nor any Ezra 
to gather up the fragments of legendary history. M e must bo 
content with Avhat can be gleaned from Pitakas, Jatakas, the 
MahaviTiiso, its coinmentator.s, etc., and casual passages in 
various good works and magazines, and in many native writings 
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of more or less doubtful Rutliority, couched in more or less 
extravasia 11 1 Ian (ruaffo. 

o o o 

To help the reader \vc will here give a list of the twenty- 
four great Jaina Tirthankars — tlie immortal Saints or Boclhas 
universally aoknowledpcd as comiiifif to Eartli in diveis affes to 
aid and bless mankind. 


Jaina TitiTHANKARS, their Emblems and Parentaije. 


j Naaie. 

1 Emblem. 

Colour. 

Fiitber's Xtiine, &c. 

i 1. Kishabha, 

1 The Bull, 

Yellow, 

Of rac(‘ of Iksbvrikii. 

2. Ajita, 

; Elephant. 


Jita 8atru. 

3. Sambliara, 

' Hors(‘, 

n 

tl itriri. 

4. Abliiiiaiidanti, 

' A]>(>, . 

9) 

SaiiilAara. 

f). Sumati, 

, Curlew, 


Me^lia. 

G. J*adma-pralj]ia, 

lied Lotus, . 

Red, 

Sridliara. | 

7. Su-])arsva, 

’ 'I’lie Srafifi/za, 

Yellow, 

Pratishtlia. , 

iS. Cbaiidra-prablia, 

]\loon, 

White, 

Mahfi-Sena. i 

9. Tuslipa-daiita or 

1 Suvidlii, 

' Alligator, 

>» 

Supn'ya. ; 

i 

10. Sitala, . 

The Sn'rafxa, 

Yellow, 

Dridliaratba. 

11. Srt^vaii-sa, 

Rhinoceros, . 


Vishnu. 

12. Va.sii-prijya, . 

Buffalo, 

Re.l, 

Yasu-pujya. i 

Id. Viniala, 

Boai , 

Yellow, 

Krita - Varinan, a royal j 
Dravitliaii. j 

14. Aiianta, 

Falcon, 

i 

8inha-sena. 

; 15. Dliarina, . ' 

Thunderbolt or ] 
spike-heailed club, ' 

1 

” i 

Bhfinu. 1 

1 16. Santi, . 

Antelope, 

1 99 1 

Visva-seiia. 

1 17. Kuiitliu, 

; (jroat, . 

1 1 

1 99 

Sura. 

: 18. Ara, . . ' 

Nandifjararfa, 

1 ” ' 

Su-darsana. j 

19. Malli, . . 1 

1 A Jar, . 

I Blue, ; 

Kliuinba. 

20. iSuvrata a Muni, 

Tortoise, 

ISlack, 1 

Su-mitra. 

21. Xam or Ximi, 

Blue Lotus, . 

Yellow, 

Vijaya. 

22. Xemi or Ari.'^hta- 
Neini, 

Concli, 

Black, 

Sarnudra-jaya and Queen 
Siva. 

1 23. lYirsva, . 

i 

! 

Hooded Serpent, 

Blue, 

Asva-Scria. lYirsva died 
828 n.c. ])r S.’s KaL 
Svfra, p. 98. 

24. Yardlia-iiuliia, 

The Yira or Mali«a- 
Yira or great 8 ra- 
in ana. 

Lion, . 

i 

' 1 

Yellow, 

Sid dh firth a. 


Few persons have ventured to affix dates to these Baviours 
of the race beyond Nemi the 22nd, where Dr Stevenson 
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says cliroiiology “runs wild” {Ktd. Sv,tra, p. 98), yet tlie last 
three and the first may he considered from much detail known 
about them, to be real personalities, and the last two — Pilrsva 
and ]\Iaha Vira — as g(!nuinely historical. We incline to say 
tlie same of the vastly Ancient “ Rishabha, the Bull ” — a sort 
of Osiris ; liead of the Royal Indus race of Ikshvilkus, from 
whom came tlie Emperor Chandra-gujita of jMagadlia. After 
Rishaliha., the Founder of Jainism, came twenty very hazy 
sort of individualities, but not so Arishta-Nemi, the 2i2nd, and 
wliose consort is called 8iva, and whose emblem was the SJmnh 
shell or Concha Veneris;, so specially sacred alike to Saivas as 
to Vishnuvas. Evidently the old Faith was getting defiled by 
the still older Natiire cults which lie at the base of all religions. 

In Palsva, the 23rd Boilha, we see a Refoimer of 900 
n.u. (Dr 8. says he died 828, aged 72, Kal. Sutra), whom 
Hindu wiitings describe as like Gotama, often .shielded from rain 
and evils, especially when in meditation by hooded Nagas— his 
emblems. His consort Parsed is the prototype of Parvati or 
rather Jiaedul, her more am-ieut Turanian name, and she is 
connected with Kasi (llanaras). He is styled Pdrsra-ndth, and 
is adopted by Himlus as their (Jth Avatara Parsn-Pdiiia,\Y]\o?.e, 
high and ever sacred Zion is the lofty cone of tin* Xaga ^Ifdas 
or iMundhas — the Jfons Jlaleas of Greeks and Romans and 
J*aris-)tdfh of modern Hindus. It is still a Zion of Saivas, and 
situated, as Nature worshipers love, at the bifurcation of the 
.saerc'd Da-jMunda (“river of munds’') and Burrakur rivers, 
where these enter on the highlands of Hazari-bagh. 

In Parsva andlMaha Vira we have two distinctly active and 
able men, who recognized unwritten Scriptures called Purras 
“ Ancient” or Puranik, wise and .sacred teachings to which they 
no doubt mainly contributed, and which must have been prior to 
all Sutras, Sastras, Upanishads, and probably Vedas. These 
Parras, says Mr Jacobi in S.B.E. 45, ii. xliv. (with which ef. 
vol. 22), “ were gradually lost” ; for memories and teachers fail 
in times of war and turmoil. We here learn, however, that 
“ they were incorporated in the XHth Anga, the Prishti-vdde 
which was lost bejfore 3G0 n.c. . . . but a detailed table of its 
contents has survived in the 4th Anga.” We have probably 
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thfe substance of all the Pumas in the various Sutras of the 
faith ; for great ideas, rites, and worship do not die like words. 
Now from these Pumas, Mahii Vira as well as Gotama would 
have before him an organized Holy Scripture which had 
satisfied the wants and aspirations of untold generations, 
and which was ample to guide the founder of a philosophik 
Buddhism, 

Jainism thus appears as the earliest faitli of India, and 
its coloured stream should be advanced in our Chart of the 
Rivers of Life. It is the only part of tliis whicli, after the lapse 
of nearly twenty years, has not stood the flood of new liglit 
which has since dawned. AVe expressed doubts in our vols. 
some seventeen years ago as to the true position of Jainism, 
but did not then feel justified in departing from the 
almost universal opinion that it was the child of, or a reform ^ 
of Buddhism. 

Gotama Buddha evidently recognized three of the ancient 
Jaina Saints, but under their Prdi or Sanskrit names of Kaku- 
Sanda, Konaga-AIuni, and Kasyapa (the most loved of Jaina 
names), when he (Gotama) said: “These preceded me, and J 
teach similarl)' to them.” Naturally he would not count his 
contemporary and possible precci)tor, Alaha-Vii-a, whose severe, 
naked ascetism he condemned ; for he had passed beyond this 
barbaric religious stage on leaving Bodh-Gaya, see our SIu>rt 
Texts, which divides his life into “Two Stages.” 

In the study of Buddhism and Jainism, indeed of all Faiths, 
we must guard against attaching undue importance to transcen- 
dental mythical growths — a Guostik 'period which comes to 
all. This appeare^n l^iddhism in the Hina- and Malul Yana 
or “ Le.sser and Grea^ ef^les ” ; which taught that there were 
an infinite number oidhami or Dlnjdna Buddhas or Angels in 
Brrdima-loka (heaven) ; five of which are specially prominent as 
“ evolved from the five meditations of Adi-Buddha — the First 
or Primordial One.” These five Dhywnas also had meditations 
from which came “Beings” called Bodhi-Satras ; and in like 
manner from them or their immaterial essence came the Kosmos 
or Alaterial World represented by Five Mduvshi or “Human 
beings,” called the five Bodhas or Buddhas, viz. the three 
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above-named, besides Gotama and Maitreya, still expected. 
But this monkish Gnosticism arose only in our fourth and 
fifth centuries, and was systematized or rendered complex and 
mysterious by the clever mystik Amiiga, a monk of our sixth 
ecntury, who lived in the Pcshriwar hills, fiml Avas intent on 
eclipsing the then prevalent ///na- or ^Sfem^^ i ^clnolc,” 
which acknowledged personal Buddhas, Bodh-Satvas, Elect and 
FutocJ 



to tne immumhle hiws of/evoluxion that a 
~sb philosophical, searching, full of goodness, piety, high 
feeling and resolves as that of Gotama Buddha’s, could spring 
like a IMincrva fully armed from the Jovine head of even the 
sajje of Bodha Gaya. As is well known to Oriental scholars, 
there have been many who saw in Jaina Bod/iistx the fore- 
runners of Gotama 8akya Muni. We were partially brought 
to this view (luring four years’ residence (1868-72) beside the 
celebrated Jaina shrines on INIount Abu — the high and holy 
Ara-budha on the Aravda JNlountains of Western India. 

To this Zion, Jinas flock for their Lenten Services of 
the Autumnal Equinox, embracing all the rainy season, when 
three to four montlis of every year are given up to religious 
meditation, readings, fasting, and 7'irtlins or pilgrimages to the 
shrines of their saints or Tirthaukaras. We had thus great 
opportunities, which were not neglected, for free intercourse with 
temple officials and many pious visitors, often learned, and 
sometimes freethinkers. Only lack of time for vernacular and 
histoi’ic-al studies probably delayed our arriving at the same 
conclusions as did the Rev. Dr J. Stevenson, the learned mis- 
sionary who was then gathering together so much literature 
regarding .lainas to tlie south of jVIount Abu. He had then 
fully accepted tlie Jaina belief that IMaha-Vira, their 24th, 
last and greatest saint, was the preceptor of Gotama, who Avas 
said to be “ his most loved scholar,” though not, according to 
dains, his successor ; for they give this honour to Sx-d/wirma, 
calling Gotama usually Indra-BJiKfi — perhaps a pet name. 
Sec As. Bes. ix. 265. 

’I'here has been little conflict regarding the time of IMalia- 
Vira, Euro 2 )ean scholars agreeing witli the great Svetambara 

B 
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sect of Western India that he died in 52G, aged 72, and was 
therefore horn in 598. Gotama was thus 31 years liis junior, 
having been born 557. Both have l)ecn called “ the 24th 
Buddha,” though Gotama is sometimes said to be 25th, but this 
would virtually make him INTaha-Vira’s successor, and this 
disagrees with a statement made by Ananda, “ the beloved 
disciple” of Gotama, who on one occasion addresses his Lord as 
the “ 24th Buddha” : see Hardy’s ^lanKal, 88-9G, S.B.E. xxii. ; 
Stevenson in his Kaljxi Sutra; and Thomas’ Eavli/ 

Gotama was by himself and others called “ the 4th Buddha 
of this Bhaihta ” or age ; and Jainas never speak of him as 
Maha-Vira’s successor, and rarely mention him, for they disliked 
his faith, eclipsing Jainism as it did. Barely also do Buddhists 
allude to Haha-Vira as preceding and instructing Gotama, for 
this would detract from Gotama’s supposed intuitional or 
heaven-given power — the Forerunner or Baptist must not eclipse 
the Kiirtos. Seldom indeed do Buddhists speak of 24 previous 
Buddhas, though they are thoroughly recognized in the JMaha- 
Yanso (i. 1) and elsewhere. The likeness betwet'n !Mfdia-Yira 
and Gotama is more superficial than real, as ]\Ir Jacobi shows in 
the Introduction to his vol. S.Ti.E. xxii. : yet it is not to be 
wondered at, that half a century ago, when Jaina literature 
Avas all but unknown, Colcbrooke and other Ui'icntalists wrote 
that “the Gautama of Jains .and Biuldhas se(,‘m the same 
persons.” Both sects, as ]Mr Jacobi says (S.Ji.E.), “ give the 
same titles to their prophets : Jina, Arhat, Haha-Yira, Tathagata, 
Buddha, Sambuddha, >Sra.man,” &c. Both were Kshatriyan 
ascetics, pious monks or Tirthankaras, and necessarily the names 
of some of their relations arc similar ; but Gotama was from 
early manhood strongly opposed to the rigid and useless 
asceticism of Maha-Mra. That both were (juite historical 
characters is thoroughly proved [S.B.E. xvii.-xix.), as is also the 
entire distinctness of their faiths (xxi.), which were pretty 
equally and universally spread throughout India, as seen in Mr 
Fergusson’s Map, p. 47, East. Arch. 

* This alters the chronological position of Jainism as seen in our Chart 
of the Rivers of Life, where it should now be shown as prior even to Vedik 
Hinduism. 
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Gotama is seen with the same yellow or golden colour, and 
is also sometimes called by Maha-Vira’s title VarJhamdna, 
“ the Increaser,” and has as his emblem the mystic Tiident or 
horizontal LU , or Greek uj, Omef/a. Greeks would readily 
obtain this from Buddhists in Baktria, and they placed it over 
the door of their holy shrine at Delphi as an “ Open Sesame ” : 
but under Buddhists it developed into the beautiful Tri-siih of 
the East as seen in Hirers of Life ; D’Alviella’s Symbols, 
2.T6, &c. ; and Tliomas’ Asoha, 8-11, 15. Gotama, like Mahil- 
Vira and other heroes, was also called Simlia the Lion, and 
Sid-dharta ; and as a babe he is shown in the Tibetan text of 
the Laljita Vistara with the signs in his hair of the 7th, 10th, 
1 8th, and 24th Jina-Bodhists : viz., the Srivatsa or double 
inter-locked 8,00 — a sort of four-leafed Shamrock ; a Svastika, 
the Nandya-varta and quasi Vardha-mfina. 

The Bodlias or saints of both faiths ai'c often represented 
also by their favourite trees, and always by their emblems, 
wliich is usually the only way of distinguishing one .laina saint 
from another. I’hus a bull, hor.se, .serpent, &c., Avill always be 
found near the 1 »ase of Jina statues. In the Bliarah ut skulptures 
f>f third century i?.c. Gotama ap 2 >car.s as the 5th of five separate 
Bodlii trees. 

Great importance is attached to all the great leaders and 
tlu'ii’ 2 )rominent followers being descendants of Kasyapa — a 
solar title, and one given to Hishahha the first Osirian saint, as 
we may designate one whose emblem was the Bull or Solar 
Api.s. [S.B.E. 45 ii. 138.) So in the case of Mahu-^Tra, his 
ancestor who is said in the Kalpa Sutra to have followed “ 21 
Tirthankaras of the royal tribe of Ikshvaku and family of 
Kasyapa, and two of the family of Gotama.” 

According to a sacred legend, ]\Iaha-Vira descended from 
heaven, and acce 2 )ted as his mother a humble Binlimanl, but 
Sakra or Sakho, “ Indra the Almighty ” (A”. Sutra, p. 35), 
transferred him to the womb of the Kshatriyan Queen of the 
famous family of Vasishta, wife of Sid-dharta of the family of 
Kasyapa, both of jiurc Kshatriyan descent — showing that 
Brahmans were then thought inferior to this governing warrior 
class. Evidently the Brahman of those days was merely what 
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his name originally implied, a man of prayer — the skilled per- 
former of the village rites, and the Pmnihit or family priest. 

Braliman asceticism seems to have groAvn out of the more 
primitive Jainism, and only in Aryan times developed the Yogi 
and Sanyasian mouachism which got codified in the Bhan- 
dhCiyana, Apastamha Sutras, &c., which Mr Jacobi places 
as arising Avith ParsA’a and Mahri-Vira betAvcen the eighth and 
sixth centuries B.C., cf. S.B.E. xxii., xxx., &c. BiTdimans them- 
selves admit, as in the Padma PurCina, that Jainism Avas con- 
temporaneous Avith their Gods ; and it is cAddent that the Aryan 
Indra developed from the Turano-Jaina Sakra or Sukra, as did 
others from a like Dravidian source, sec Thomas’ E. Asoha, p. 22, 
and Dutt’s India. 

In those days caste had not assumed tlic hard and fast 
lines of the later times of the Manava Sdstra. Kor even in 
Buddha’s early days Avas the Brahman the proud, powerful and 
tyrannical priest of the Aryan ascendancy, lie Avas apparently 
only a pious man Avho mixed Avith the poor, the sick and sad. 
Brahmanism as a Faith had not emeiged, says ^Ir Thomas, 
“ from its Hermaik stage or Saivism, as is jjroved by the 
combined testimony of the grammarian and numismatist ” 
{E. Asoka, p. 58). 

Even in tlie days of Xasik and Kanheri CaA^e inscriptions 
(100 B.c. to 100 A.C.), “in the eyes of Brrdimans those Avho 
joined the Buddhists Avere not A'icAved as heretics, but merely as 
sectarians ” like Gosains or Bairagis. (Dr StoA’ciison in 11. 
As. Bom. of July 18.53.) Therefore said the juous Gotama 
{Dhammapada, 389-99) : “No one is known as a Bnlliman by 
family or platted hair, but by his truthfulness and righteousness. 

. . . He only is a Brahman avIio, committing no evil or oilcnce, 
endures reproach, bonds and stripes.” 

Only on these grounds Avere Gotama and earlier Bodhas 
or Buddhas called Brahmans, for l)y birth they Avere Kshatriyas, 
and in their faith, more or less Jainas, and so also must have 
been the ancestors of Asoka and the Royal Ikshvakus of the 
Indus. So slight seemed to Asoka the difference betAveen Jains 
and Buddhists, that he did not think it necessary to make a 
public profession of Buddliism till about his 12th regnal year (247 
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B.c.) ; so that nearly if not all his Rock inscriptions are really 
those of a Jaina Sovereign. Both religions he considered to 
he Jati or Yati (“self-denying”), as they are still styled on 
the monolithik temples and sacred caves of Western India, in 
Stevenson’s Kdnheri Inscrips., p. 20. The leaders of both 
systems claimed and were accorded the names and rank of 
Arhats, Bodhas or Buddhas, and their lofty teaching, as we read 
it in the Sacred Boohs of the East, shows they were well 
entitled thereto. 

Mahri-Vira was horn in the suburbs of Vaisali, a capital of 
the confederated Mala Princes, and a city, said liuddhists, of 
“ many seminaries of heresies and dissent.” lie was by birth, 
like Buddha and Krishna, a member of a feudal aristocracy. 
His re])utod fotlier was Ketciha, the ruler of Vaisfili, and his 
mother Vaidchi or Sri-bhadiTi, whose sister was the queen of 
Bimbisara, King of Magadha, residing at Rajagriha. He was 
the friend and patron of both the Buddhas, but his son Kellana 
only favoured Buddhists during the last eight years of Gotama’s 
life, for he was (mgaged in breaking up the Videha or Vijian 
Mrda C'onfedcracv and in consolidating a Turanian Mag or 
IMagadliian Empire, for Aryans were then account* 

At the birth of both Buddhas (^NlahaWir^and Gotami^, 
heavenly hosts sang and rejoiced. Many wonders were seen 
in the heavens and the earth. “ The Almighty ” bestowed on 
Mahfi-Mra a divine robe, perhaps “ seamless ” like that which it 
is said Sakra himself wore (A'. Sutra, p. 33-5), and both teachers 
went forth on their mission on attaining full manhood, after 
fulfilling their duties as householders, and after seven to twelve 
years of meditation or study, Mahil-Vira at about thirty — the 
.same age as Christ. The Gods then addressed Mahil-Vira : “ 0 
Lord, Ruler of peoples, promote the world’s happiness ; become 
the sanctuary of religion, and in the whole world, to every 
living creature, become the author of prosperity, felicity and 
future bli.ss.” P. 85, ibid. 

He then cast from him all worldly things and affections ; 
divested himself even of garments, and for twelve to thirteen 
years devoted himself to subduing his whole carnal nature by a 
severe ascetic life and religious meditation. In his 43rd year 
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he is said to have attained to “ tlie Perfect Man,” or Kevala — 
that is, reached Buddhahood or Arhatship — when he went 
forth to tecTch and preach, mostly over the same field as Gotama, 
viz., in the kingdoms of Kiisi and Kosala or Banaras and 
Oudh. He died, aged 72, at Pava^ amidst a lilaze of miracles, 
when on a A’isit to King Shasti-piila, mourned througliout 
Nortliern and Western India, and especially “ by Gotama ludra 
Bhuti, the cliief of his perfectly initiated ganadh.ara” (disciples), 
whom we strongly suspect was Sakya Muni. Jainas suspiciously 
say that Maha-Vira had only eleven disciples {S.B.E. xxi. 1), 
which is too uncommon and unlucky a number to be true. 
They were evidently afraid of mentioning Gotama, the rising 
Messiali — for if a disciple, then the honoured Successor. 

i\Iaha-Vira left millions of converts and thousands of 
apparently well organised schools, institutions and inonastei'ies, 
superintended by regularl}" inducted Sthaviras — leaders charged 
with the induction of Sramans and general su])ervision of the 
churches. S.B.E. xxii. 287. 

The favourite leading doctrines of this great .buna levival 
and reorganization wore, that all who followed i\laha-Vira “ must 
live pure in heart and conduct ; suj)press their passions and 
desires, and neither destroy nor hurt the life of animal, insect, 
bird, fish or plants.” They were not to resist evil or abu.sc^ 
but turn their cheek to the smitei', and so try to overcome evil 
by sulunission and goodness. iMaluT-Vira himself fasted long 
and often, observing entire .silence, with eyes fixed on his nose 
till he got into an hypnotic state, when India or other gods 
relieved him. Yet he sanctioned no bodily tortures, though he 
voluntarily submitted to these from others. He called this 
world “an ocean of misery, impurity and ignorance,” and told 
his discijdes to try and le.ssen this “ by being assiduous in every 
virtue : they were to cheri.sh all rather than themselves, live 
apart from the world, be continent and, if possible, unencum- 
bered with wives, families or worldly affairs.” 

Buddha and Buddhists have always resisted or repudi- 
ated Jaina Yogism, hypnotic state.s, and everything oc(.-ult and 
supernatural ; but Hindus so much admired the teaching of 
goodness attributed to “ Kishabha, the Founder of Jainism,” 
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as they called, him, that they admitted he was a divine 
Avatar ; see the Bhagavat Rishahha, which they acknowledge 
as a Scripture, setting forth the religion of all good men. 
Neither Hindus nor Buddhists object to the Malifi-Vira Charita 
singing the praises and virtues of this great teacher of 
Buddhism, whose life is quasi-historical. 

As Mr Thomas justly says in his Jainiftm, or the Early 
Faith of A mha, p. 5. : “The more simple faith per se must be 
primarily accepted as tlie predecessor of the more complicated : ” 
and what more simple than Jainism, be it in W’orship, ritual or 
morals ? The devotee can dispense with acts of worship at his 
plcasui'c, and the layman need only visit the temple at his 
leisure — daily if possible, walking round the statues of the saints 
muttering prayers for forgiveness of sins, of thought, word and 
deed, listcming to such readings as may be going on, and 
distributing a few flowers and trifles. 

Not so, however, the Buddhist. He has adopted a highly 
jihilosophical and rigid monastic asceticism — far reaching, 
mentally and bodih’ — a much higher phase of ivligion. As 
many have urged. Buddhism is too pure, good and exacting 
for the masses, Avho early ct)rrnpted, and often broke away from 
it, as did most Indian peoples by our eighth century, whereas 
Jainism still holds its own esjiecially in Western India. Not 
that it is a ])oor or shallow faith : nay, it must be classed with 
the philosophic religions of Confucius and Cotama, who imparted 
alike to Jainism and Buddhism a pious spiiituality, if we may 
.say this of n. faith, without .spirits as popularly understood. 

Jainism has forestalled Christianity in its solemn Paryush- 
ana or Lenten periods of humiliation, prayer and religious read- 
ings ; in its })ast and future ^Ie.ssianic stages and hopes ; and in its 
Padilaanan or doctrines of Confes.S]ON and priestly absolution 
or Alavan. But it rejects the relik worship of Christianity 
iiud Buddhism, and sees only in its grand, elaborate, and 
marvellou.sly constructed Chaiiyas, temples of the Holy Spirits 
of its great and pious dead. In these it claims to have held 
useful and earnest religious scrvi(*es, very many centuries before 
Buddhism or Brfdimanism had been heard of, and gives substan- 
tial proofs thereof, which the learned missionary Dr Stevenson 
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fully admits in his Kalpa Sutra, xxiv.-xxvii. It opens its 
services, rituals and all sacred writings by invoking “ OM and 
EM,” the most ancient Supreme dual in uno — “ the Male and 
Female Principle of all life ” ; that is the great Creator in his 
Androgynous and Elohistic character. 

Avoiding as much as possible “the Unknown,” Jainism 
teaches, says Dr Stevenson, that “ the world — consisting of 
mind or intellect and matter, has existed from all eternity, 
undergoing an infinite number of revolutions produced by the 
inherent physical and intellectual powers of nature, without the 
intervention of any eternal Deity — no such Being distinct from 
the world having any existence, though certain of the world’s 
elements when properly developed obtain deification.” Jainas 
believe in saints rising from manhood to deity by virtue of 
purity, meditation and mental jiowers ; that there are heavens 
and hells for temporary rewards and punishment ; that pure 
and regenerated persons may attain to God-hood, and that wlien 
by great efforts we have freed ourselves from all worldly desires 
and passions, we may enter into a state of Nirvana — that is 
“ perfect bliss, perfect knowledge and freedom from all pain 
and mutation,” a state not necessarily dependent on death. ^ 

In Jainism there are two classes, clergy and laity, embrac- 
ing male and female celebates. The former arc^ called SddJivs 
or Sages, and Sadlmrins, that is Xuns, being women of mature 
years. These live apart in Monasteries and Nunneries. The 
laity arc called Srdvakas and Srdoalls or “Hearers.” All are 
required to .strictly attend to the following Duties and avoid 
Five great Sins. The Dutie.s — Lairs or Dharmas, are called 
Eternal — Malid-Vrates or Great Duties, and require the intui- 
tive feeling embraced in the maxim : lahorarr est orurr. They 
are : Ist, Mercy on and towards all that is animate ; 2nd, Alm.s- 
giving ; 3rd, Veneration of living Sages and their temple 
images ; 4th, Confession of sins and faults ; and 5th, Ob.servance 
of religious rites, fasts, and customs. 

The Five Sin.s or A-dharmas to be avoided are — Killing, 
Lying, Stealing, Adultery, and Worldly Mindedness. The first 
Adharma entails upon the Jaina, abstention from outdoor works 
for nearly three months of every year \vhen insect life abounds 
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— often, as we liave personally experienced, a great vexation to 
the engineer, for our best eontraetors then stop all work, oven 
the firing of brick and lime kilns in the face of the approaching 
rainy season, not only foregoing their profits but incurring the 
loss of past labour as well as heavy cash penalties rather than 
light a fire. Jainas then usually use respirators, drink water 
only through muslin, and wave fans before sitting or walking, lest 
they injure worm or insect. 

The 5th Dharma is equally prejudicial to work, for the 
true Jaiua must observe his ParyiiHhana or four autumnal 
months in every twelve of Lenten humiliation, religious read- 
ings and meditation, fasting and pilgrimage ; but this, fortunately 
for the engineer, is in the rainy season. 

Sucli was the faith which sj^read througli Northern India, 
Baktria, and Kaspiana under Kasyapa of say 900-1020 B.c. 
and his predecessors. It was continued and extended by 
■Nlaha-Vira and Gotama Buddha in the sixth and fifth cents. 
B.C., and by their successoi's in India down to our middle ages, 
llweii Tsang of our seventh century found the faith flourishing 
throughout Baktria and Oxiana. He describes the Nau Vihar 
or “ New Monasterv ” of Balk, which lie calls “ the mother of 
cities,” as vastly ancient, and one of its “oldest Royal buildings 
constructed by its first King.” He says the Vihar contains “a 
gigantic water pot of Buddha,” which may mean of the Bodha 
Ka.syapa, and also a Tooth one inch long and .9-lOths inch 
broad I — evidently an older than Buddha and liclonging to the 
more ancient lingam or jihallic cult of all peoples ; for he men- 
tions the worship of anoth^- tmi^arger ‘‘ Tooth ” at Kanoj — 
great capital of King 8 ila(lit 3 ni^“ 1 i inch long, of yellowisfi 
white colour, and emitting a sparkling light”; and another “on 
the top of the stupa of Simhilla, the glittering rays from which 
can be seen at a gretit distance . . . like the shining of a star 
ill space ” — three “ Teeth” in all. lieaVs Life, 50, 134, and 181. 

The Chinese pilgrim expatiates with delight upon the many 
grand Buddhist structures and establishments of Balk, especially 
“ stupas built,” he sa^’s, “ long ago in the days of Kasyapa 
Bodha.” The very city, he adds, is still “ called Rdjcigviha 
because of the many sacred traces therein ” of the Faith. 
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Baktria was long known to China by the divine name of 
Fo-ho-lo ( = “ Buddha-land ” ?) for Buddhism reached Balk at 
an early date . . . and in Buddha’s time Baktrian merchants 
had I’egular intercourse with India ” {Beal). 

Sir H. Rawlinson readily identified the Nan Vihdr some 
30 years ago, in his Qtly. Rev. art. of 18GG, and liis Central 
Asia, p. 246 (Murray, 1875): and in Prof. Ilaug’s essays of 
forty years ago he drew attention to the notice of Cotama and 
his faith as recognised in Baktria in the Zoroastrian Fre^ ard 
Yasht of 400 to 600 B.o. {Truh., 3rd ed., 208), adding that 
“the early existence of Buddhism in Balk is well known.” 
Ilwen Tsang says he re<juired protection from the Fire wor- 
shippers or Mazdeans of Balk in 630, and he relates in his 
i^[emoires, as quoted Ity ]\Ir Thomas in Ids Asul fi, p. 17, that in 
the days of the JSfan ViJidv, “the holy Gotama, the eldest pupil of 
t\\Q.\nAy Brdhmarai Mahd Vira, honoured him (Mahfi-Vira) with 
three circumambiilations . . . bowing and awaiting before him 
with folded hands.” This recognizes Gotama as the pupil (d' 
Malia-A'ira, and assures us that the Bodhism of Balk was that 
taught by the Jaiiia Krisya})a and his many i^i-edecessors of say 
900 to .3000 B.C., for neither Maha-Vira nor Gotama traveled 
beyond the central Gangetic kingdoms. The Chine.se recognized 
Baktrian Buddhism as the work of Kasynpa, and ( lotama accord- 
ing to Fa-IIian of 400 A.c., was, said Taotists, an Incarnation of 
their Lord Laotsi of 604-517 B.C., who was l*«di...ja>d to have 
traveled from India, and who in some doctri. in his fond- 

ne.ss for a hermit’s life, showed much of the Jaino-Buddhist type. 

In Neral, the 22nd Bodha, we see more than the dawn of 
history, and in Barsea, the 23rd, we have “an admittedly 
historical person {S.B.E. 45, ii. xxi.) who lived 250 years before 
Maha-Vira,” or about 950 B.c. Ilis followers arc noticed in the 
days of Maha-Vira — -a century before whose coming the faith 
had waned and was in a chaotic state. Parsva’s two leading 
disciples, Kesi and Ga ntaina, had laboured hard at Sravasti, 
about 900 B.(;. , to establish the churches, and retain the trouble- 
some philoso]>hical and .skeptical members ; but ritualistic 
divisions here arose as to the use and disuse of clothes (which 
the 1st great Jina Bodhi.st Rishabha fijreswore), the nature of 
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VOWS, and the vital question of all Religions to the present hour, 
whether' tve have souls, and if so, apart from matter or our 
bodies? This led to four great schools, each heretical to the other. 

1st. The Kriijd-vddins — maintaining that there is a soul 
or Atman ajiart from body. 

2nd. ^ The A-h'hjd-vddins, who deny this. 

3rd. Vainayikas, who claim salvation by Bhakti, i.e. Faith 
or licliyion," or “Idolatry,” according to some. 

4th. Agndna-vddins or Agnostics, who give no opinion on 
the above or similar matters ; claiming insuffici- 
ency of knowledge (83), and therefore an inability 
to assert. AVhen pressed, they said it Avas enough 
if we concerned ourselves about matters of which 
we have experience, and which are necessary 
for the regulation of our conduct ; and so said 
Gotaina Sakya ]\Iuui some four and a half 
centuries later (xxix.). 

About GOO B.c. ]Maha-Vira and his disciple iind friend 
Gosdla did their best to re-establish and organize the Faith, 
taking advantage of all known systems and views (xxx. 11); 
but many matters could not be settled, and the friends them- 
selves se]>arated on that ever burning one among ecclesiastics, 
rituals ami vestments, which ]\Iaha-Vira decided by casting 
from him all garments and joining the Dig-dmharas, or as then 
called, .l/dhtka or “Naked Sect,” in Avhich he distinguished 
himself by many rigid and maivellous austerities. 

The great tenderness of Jainism for all that has life, and 
the trouble and iuconveiiience thereu]>on, has been the undoing 
of the faith. It could not advance, for none Avould fight for it. 
For some 5000 years it has strictly upheld the Tolstoi idea of 
Christ’s texts ; “ Resist not EA'il,” “ Turn thy cheek to the sniiter,” 
&c. Thus when Jaiuas had built a beautiful temple at AA'anti or 
Uj-jain, and assembled in thousands to consecrate it to their saint 
Parsva, a Brahman Saiva pushing his Avay through the Avor- 
shipers boldly phu-ed a Lingam in the centre of the holy 
])lace, and proclaimed it “ the Shrine of MalnldeAva, the OA’er- 
thrower of Jainas,” and the meek crownls quietly dispersed! 
See Malcolm’s Central India, ii. 160. 
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From the Kaiikdli Tila or Mound of Mathura we have, say 
General Cunningham {Arch. Rep. 71-2, p. 4G ;) and Mr Thomas’ 
(Afioka, 80), most complete and satisfactory testimony that 
the Jaina religion was, long before our era, in as rich and 



Fig. 2. — the oiidinaky bcduha of bangal. 


flourishing a condition 
as that of Buddha. 
The number and size of 
its statues and beauty 
of its sku]j)tures can 
scarcely be surpassed 
in the East. Albiruni 
wrote in A.c. 1030 : 
“ The Jina statues of 
Boudhas are clearly 
defined and easily re- 
coonized . . . thev are 

O •/ 

figures of young hand- 
some nude men, with a 
calm countenance, arms 
extended lo the knees, 
and with a Srt-rafs<( 
emblem ; whilst the 

always seated with 
hands resting on knee.s,” 
as in this Bangfd form 
which is essentially dif- 
fn-ent from Jaina ideas. 
This nudity of their 
saints points, says Mr 
Thomas, “ to the re- 
mob; antiquity of the 
creed,” t<.» a time when 


Adam and Eve were “ naked and not ashamed ” of the 


unadorned figure of the Creator. 

In the Kankiili skulptures arc Stupaa, showing that Jainas 
knew ami favoured this form of religious structure. Dr Biihler 
considers it a funeral monument and a symlxd once wor- 
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shipcd by all Indian Sects, see Mr W. Simpson in R. As. J. 
Ap. 96, p. 363. Its lingaish form iiroclaims the old Sisna 
devaism which Eishis of the Rig Veda condemned as did Hebrew 
Nahini, though these built a model type of Chaitya and 
Stupa in their revered “ Tomb of Absalom,” significantly called 
the Manus or “ Hand ” and a Yod. Brahmans had adopted 
Chaityas and Yitpas in the time of the Aryan edition of the 
Maha-bharata — say 400 li.c., for we read in i. 109. 13, that a 
country “ became lovely with hundreds of Chaityas and Sacri- 
ficial posts ” — evidently the fine pillars and poles which we 
still sec around liuddhist Stupas and temples. Originally then 
on these posts were tied or crucified the victims offered to Siva 
or the Sisna deva, and to crucify on a pillar, alias lingam, was 
to honour the Creator through his syml)o]. 

Some of the JMathura Images are dated in the first century 
B.c. ; and one is inscrilied : “Gift of a statue to Vardha-Maua 
. . . the JMaha-Rajati, Sh^du-^'asu-dcva ” or Bazo-Deo — names 
of Maha-Vira, which are also found on Statues No. 16 and 18 
and on coins. On Statue No. 2 is the date 41 A. a., or “Sam. 
98 . . . Glory to the Arhat (Bodhi-Sata) Maha-Vira, the 
Destroyer of Devas,” or of all Saivo-Brahmauik gods. 

From the A' i)ii-Akbdri of Abul Fazl (Akbfir’s historian), 
it is clear that Asoka supported Jainism in Kashmir when 
Viceroy of Ujain, about 260 B.c., as had his father BindusCira , ' 
and grandfather Chandragupta throughout the ]\Iagadha Empire. § 
Buddhism was apparently for about a century after Gotama’s 
death thought, by all who did not trouble themselves tvith 
details, to be a mere form of Jainism ; and Bnllimanism was but 
an improved phaze of the universal Nature or Heruiaik woivship 
which grew out of the Saivism or Sisna-deva-ism, condemned in 
the Rig A’eda. All were the recognised faiths of the wide 
IMagadli^^npire, which under A.soka extended from Gaudhara 
(the Sl)em i- ti ' k form of Kapiir-di-<jivi) to Napill and Ahom or 
Asfim, down through the Andhra States to those of Pandyas in 
Central Dravidia or Dramilia. 

Among and beyond these millions, Asoka labomed assidu- 
ously to propagate his mild and kindly Jainism, especially 
concerning the sacredness of all life, as well as peace, charity. 
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and universal brotherhood. He adopted the liighest moral 
standpoint ; urging men to have “ Festivals of Duty ” rather 
than of superstition, rites and idle festivities ; and personally he 
set the highest example in the performance of his own duties. 
He established hospitals or dispensaries along the highways, 
Avliich he shaded with trees for the weary traveler, the poor and 
suffering ; giving them free housing, medicines, and attendance. 
He planted groves, dug wells, and inscril)ed good advice and 
educative thoughts on religious as well as j)hilosophical matters, 
on rocks and XdLs or and along the main jmblic 

thorouo’lifares : manv of which still stand, survivals of the first 
attempt of a Government Education Department. 

Asoka cared little what men called him : “ iror/'s and 
Conduct, not Creeds," Avas his motto ; so avc cannot tell Avlien 
ho became a Buddhist. In all his Eock inscriptions he designates 
himself hi/ the favourite Jaina title: Deva-n((ni-j)it/((, “the 
Beloved of God,” Avhich no true folloAver of Gotama, Avho spoke not 
of spirits Avould have done ; but in his twenty-seventh regnal 
year (247 B.C.) he engraved upon the Bhabua Lat Avhich stood 
near Bairath, 30 miles north-east of Jaipur on the Delhi road, 
^that “ Buddhism is henceforth to be considered the Eeligion of 
this Empire,” and he then calls himself merely Baja Pitja-dassi, 
“ the Kindly or Humane one.” This Avas a title of Gotama 
as AA’ell as of his precejitor ^laha-Vira, s<‘e Malai Vdnso, i. 75. 
Buddhism caused no outAvard change in the Emperor’s conduct ; 
it but deepened and Avidened his religion, making it more prac- 
tical, as in the case of Gotama. Avhen he left the hermitage of 
Eajagriha. Asoka’s later Ldt inscriptions are on the same lines 
as the early Bock ones. Thus he engraved on the Delhi 
2 :»illar : “ In Eeligion and Duta' (Dhamma) lie the chief 

excellence. . . . Eeligion consists of good Avorks and aA'oidancc 
of evil ; in mercy, purity and chastity : these are to mo the 
anointment of consecration.” 

This then was the theory and practice of the great Jaino- 
Buddhist Eeligion which flourished in India many centuries 
before and after the teaching of Gotama Sakya Muni ; but avc 
cannot yet locate its exact birth or cradle land. It was 
certainly long prior to Parsva and Maha-Vira, and the days of 
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kingdoms like those of Kosala or Oudh, and of Mags or Mrdas 
on the middle Ganges, or of Madras and Takshas in the upper 
Panjrih. These races apparently brought it with them, or more 
probably developed it, when they debouched on tlie fertile 
plains of Bbarata Varsha or Kolarian India by the passes of the 
Indus, Sutlej, Sarasvati and Mal-indi or “ river of Mrdas.” * 

AVhilst India was certainly the fruitful centre of religion 
from the 7th century B.c., yet Trans-Himalaya, Oxiana, Baktria 
and Kilspiaua seem to have still earlier develojied similar religious 
views and practices : and Indian Jains and Buddhists (daim, 
and almost historically show, that above a score of their saintly 
leaders perambulated the Eastern World long prior to the 7th 
century B.c. AVe may reasonably believe that Jaino-Buddhism 
Avas very anciently preached by them from C'hina to the 
Kaspian — around the head of which we A^ery early find a 
Buddhist colony or centre, as .shown by Prof. Phys Davids in 
his see this ma[) Avhich the Society for J\ C. Kitow- 

Jc<hjc has kindly .supplied to us. The actual birth-place of the 
faith as a Jaina or ascetical IJodhism, is hoAvcA’cr, puzzling, 
though Avc incline to think it existed in Gxiana and north of 
the lliinalaAvas 2000 A'cars befoi’e Alaha-Vira. 

The Avestern trend of Jaino-Buddhism is not at all 


c»bscure. Between the Kaspian and Euxinc — Northern Kak- 
iisia — in the great triangle .stretching doAA’ii to the deltas of 
the Rhea and 'J’anais {Don and A’olga), liA’cd the Days, Daks or 
Ddca, in a state knoA\n to Irfiiis or Arians as Dayh-istdn. 


l^m here Avent lUaiiA* colonics, sim h.,as. l A'cre knpwn,to Greeks 
until all the northern basin aatis known, in historic times, as 


Dacia AA’ith a fringe of Geta' along the Ave.st coast of the Euxine. 
From these, thought Strabo, sprang Ala^sm and Thrakians, and 
all three Avere absorbed or dri\’en soutlnvards as the Dacaj 


increased and expanded — a proce.ss Rome did her best to stop 
during the 1st century B.c. AA'ith gi’eat difficulty a Roman 
army penetrated to the Danube in 75 b.c. ; but it had to retire, 
though announcing the annexation of Abesia, AAdiich the Dacians 


* Sec our annexed map of “ Ancient India ” and the soAirccs of these 
rivers near the sacred M.4NA SarA'AR lakes. 
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forthwith devastated, and in 81 a.c. dictated a peace with tribute 
which the Emperor Titus was glad to accept. Again in 103 
A.c. the legions tried to establish a frontier on the Danube, 
but peace was impossible. Even the Emperor M. Aurelius, in 
175-180, was glad to accept from the valiant Daghs, what he 
called Dacia AtircUanu in Dardauia — the hilly tracts east of 
the present Sophia. 

In these moves we see how Baktrian faiths passed West, 
and how, in the Cth cei^tmies B.c. or earlier, Xalmoxis 

fand Pytha(;oras wer^^reaclnng^and teaching like the Butha- 
Guriis of Jains and Buddhists ; and why Josejihus said the 
jiriests of Getie “ resembled those Dacae who are called Polistai,” 
the Ktistai or Ctistae of Strabo, Ed. Bo. i. 453-4, Ant.s. xviii. i. 
5. Scaliger, in his note on this passage, calls the ^(.)AI!£TA1, 
Putliafforic Daccp, that is, they were Fudists or BudisU (this 
A is clearly A as Col. Condcr suggests), and aj)paix'ntly so even 
in the Sth or 9th centuries B.C., and how much earlier we 
know not. 

According to Scaliger “these Daca lived alone like J/oa/.’s, 
in tents and caves,” and Strabo says they were a Thrakian 
sect who lived without wives. . . . Thcii’ brethren, the INImsi, 
religiously abstained from eating anything that had life . . . 
living in a quiet way on fruit and vegetables, honey, milk and 
cheese . . . wlierefore considered a religions people, and named 
Kapiiohatc” — meek or lowly ones ? Homer, of the 7th 
century B.c. or earlier, called them “ most just men . . . livers 
on milk . . . devoid of desire for riches and perigrinators of 
the country,” i.e., peripatetic philosophers or preachers like all 
Buddhas. They were in fact, as Josephus shows, like to his 
E.ssenik brethren on the Jordan, whom he and numerous pious 
Pharisis joined during their early novitiate, just as Burmese 
gentlemen commonly enter for a time upon the yellow robe 
di.scipline of the Monasteries. John the Baptist, .7e.su.s and 
their disciples are common examples of Essenik lib; in Asia. 
Jo,sephus says the Essenik brethren, “like the ancient Dacto,” 
neither married, drank wine, nor kejit servants, living apart 
and ministering to the wants of each other with all things 
in common, “ They offer,” ho continues, “ no sacrifices, and 
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teach the immortality of the soul,” as do Jains but not 
Buddhists. 

“They sought only the rewards of righteousness, and 
performed divers lustrations for purity. . . . They exceeded 
all men in virtue, engaged only in husbandry, and entered upon 
their novitiate with the symbolic gifts of an axe, a wliite robe 
and apron. Full membership was not obtained for at least two 
years” — a practice also of Jaino-Buddhists. The neophyte 
joined in the lustral rites, though not in the meals of the full 
brothers, and after two years could, if he pleased, take the vows 
of the brotherhood. These required him “to obsers’^e piety, 
justice, obedience, purity and secrecy, especially in regard to 
their sacred books and the names of the angels” — rules 
which still obtain among Druses, Syrian sects, and many other 
peoples. 

In the 1st and 2nd centuries b.c., Essenes are classed as the 
third great Jewish sect — viz., 8adukis, Pharisi (a form of Parsis), 
and Essenes, and Josephus mentions them as prominent B.c. 
ion, 1 10 and 106 ; Axtx. xiii. v. 8, xi. 5, and TFoas', i. iii. .5, ii. 
8. 4. They were known as Ilosich'ni, “the Pure or 

Saint!}' ones ” — perhaps from “ to heal,” for they 

correspond with the Christiaiji Therapinitai into which many, it 
is thought, merged.^ ‘They laid no stress on any particular faith 
or doctrine, but on an ideal calm purity of life — a true Jaino- 
Buddhisin, that is, says Josephus, on “ the ascetic virtues of 
Putha-gorcuns and Stoics, Avith a spiritual knowledge of Sacred 
Law.” tJ reeks indeed called Essenes, Pufha-poriaus, and Herod, 
who died 4 b.c., “ held them in high honour and let them otf 
the oath of allegiance,” Ants. xv. 10. 4. The historian 
mentions one “Judas, a leading Essene of 110 b.c., who lived 
in ordinary society,” and another Menaliemc or IManren, a well- 
known colleague, of the wise Hillel and a friend of Herod, and 
Vice-President of the Sanhedrim. The importance of the sect 
is also seen in their name being given to one of the gates of 
Jerusalem, and Josephus says that in his Essenik days there were 
4000 Essene celibates living among the desolate 2 -*b^<?Gs around 
the Dead Sea — all men Avho honoured their divine Ideal by 
living in holes like foxes, and “ knowing not where to lay their 
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heads.” Not without reason did De Quincy say : “ They were 
the first Christians.” 

Dr Hausrath, in his vols. on JVew Testament Times, calls 
Essenes “ first cousins to Orpheans,” who were poetical pietists 
springing from the same eastern wave which, a century 
later, gave birth to tlie more severe but logical teaching of 
another Western Buddha — Protagoras or Pruta-guru. About 
450 B.c. he preaclicd almost in the words of Gotama, and al)out 
the same year : “ Ilcspecting tlie Gods, 1 am unable to say 

whether or not they exist. . . . Man must be to us the real 
measure of all things,” see liis views in •»«♦. Short Texts. 

From the earliest times Cliristian writers down to P>ishop 
Lightfoot have agreed in attributing Esseuism to “ Etistern 
Religions ” j^a.ssiug tlirougli a wide tract of Zoroastrianism, 
es2)eeially in days when Parthiaus were ruling millions of 
Buddhists on tlu' Indus and Narbada, as well as in Westi-rn 
A.sia. Dean Man.sel in his Gnostie Ilrresi^'s wrote ; 
“ Esseuism is due to Buddhist missionaries who visited Egyjti 
within two generations of the lime of Alexander the Great ” ; 
that is about ilGC jj.c., when, says Bishop Lightfoot {C<‘//os), 
Hermii»j)us of Smyrna //''/re to all Grecl’-sjxdL-iiKi ■p^'oplrs iXm 
most detailed account of Zoroastrianism. . . . Its tenets had 
moulded the sj/eeulations of the various Gjiostic Soc.ts. . . . 
The ,Magian system (Mazdeism) then took root in Asia Minoi-, 

. . . and then, if not earlier, its denioJiologx' stamped itself 
deeply on the A2»ocry]»hal (nay all) litej-ature of Jew.s. 
I’alestine was .surrounded (and jiermeated) byj’ersian infiueiices, 

. . . and Mazdeism sujj^died just tho.se eh-ments which dis- 
tinguish the tenets and jaaetices of Essenes fiom the normal 
type of .Judaism — as Dualism, Sun adoration, invocation of 
.sijirits and angels, magical rites, and intense striving after 
jjurity.” We may not, however, ac(|uit .Jews of any of these 
ftractiees but this last high moral j/hase, which is the jteculiar 
a.siaration of Jaino-Buddhist.s. 

It was during or after the time of Puthagoras that we first 
hear of Thrakia, and then too “the Dacm or Dago ’ are called 
“an A.siatik Skuthian pcojilc who were driving the. GeUe south 
from the mouths of the Danube.” Strabo rightly thinks (i. 4G8) 
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they were an early Dacian colony; and the Msesians were 
prohahly a still earlier. The historian says the Daca 3 were the 
Asiatik Skut/ium Dac(B (p. 4G7) ; on which, notes Mr Gassellin, 
■“ <//('?/ were the Z)(7r/.s of DaghiKldit" in north-east Kfikiisia. 
Notice also that Herodotos calls the people on the Don and Volga 
Thidhii who arc ShifJii ” ; that is Skuthian Buddliists, 
Dodhists or -lainas of the Kasyapa type. 

Of course these Asiatik colonics had been for ages in full 
rapport with all Baktrian and Eastern Faiths, as well as those 
of Kapadokia and Mesopatamia, and we are not surpi iscd to find 
in the scant history we necessarily have from the black forests 
of the Danube, that they had Buddhas or “Divine Hermit 
priests” like (Jelx'leius and Zolmo.ios', whom they deified as 
“ Mcss(‘ngers from Heaven” — sort of Gabriels, .Saviours, and 
“teachers sent from CJod,” as others describe tlnfir prophets. 

Greeks tluiugbi Zalmoxis had been a slave or pupil of their 
Pofha-poro^ and if so. living in the sixth century D.C., before 
(iotama Buddha could be hero heard of. More likelv Buthaeoras 
learned much of his Buddhism from Zalmoxis, whoso life and 
doctrines would have a great attj'aetion for the Greek jahilo- 
so])her, after his travels in Egypt and the East. Beport saith 
they trav(‘lcd in Egypt and the East together, and then settled 
down to teach throughout d'hrakia. We may be sure that the 
Greek was thoroughly imbued with the Lor/os of the 

.schools of his great-grandfather llippasos, and for which he 
suffered banishiinnit about GOO r..t'. 

Zalmoxis, on his retuiai to Thrakia, lived for three vears 

^ */ 

like a Buddha in a cave or forest retreat, and then went about 
teaching — honoi;ri‘d as “a high priest and king.” “Of his 
sleath no man knoweth ” or belit'ves, and all Thrakimis thought 
he would come again in glory for the salvation of his pieople. 
Thraki alls said he apjiearcd to them four j'cars after he dis- 
appeared : which Herodotos suggests Avas merely into a sub- 
terranean cavern ; adding, “but I neither believe nor entirely 
disbelieve” in this, or whether “he was a man or a god” 
(iv. t)3-4), for all Danubian peoples belicA'cd he was a sort of 
Gabriel or “Messenger from Heaven.” 

He taught more than the Jaina doctrine of the immortality 
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of the soul, believing like Christ, that our bodies would also be 
resurrected, and this got such a thorough hold on Thrakians 
that they believed they never really died, but merely passed on 
to a more blessed land. They communicated tlieir wishes 
quinquennially to Zalmoxis by throwing or waving about a man 
towards the heavens till he was dead. 

Marvellous legends are told concerning Zalmoxis and 
Puthagoras, just as in the case of Buddha and Christ. The good 
and clever Greek was “ the Sou of the Highest ” (Apollo), and 
his face often shone like that of Moses ; he could pass through 
walls, and be in two places at once. He taught the Indian 
doctrines of metempsychosis and transmigration ; believed in 
many “ ]\Iysteries ” of Orplieans, in a divine Logos or Word,, 
and considered no animal should be injured — all having souls like 
men. He was, says Grote, “ a thoroughly good man, and revealcr 
of a ffood life well calculated to raise mankind to a higher level ” 
— yet he was by no means the first Buddha even in the West. 

Nor was Christianity first taught by Christ, unless we 
mean by it the vicarious sacrifice of a God. The Rev. Dr 
Ginsbui'g places this beyond doubt in the following 2)assage 
from his booklet on the Essenes : — 

** Essenism urged on its disciples to seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness: so Clirist (Matt. vi. 33 ; Luke xii. 31). The 
Essenes forbade the laying up of treasures upon earth : so Christ 
(Matt. vi. 19*21). The Essenes demanded of those who wished to join 
them to sell all their possessions and to divide it among the poor 
brethren: so Christ (Matt. xix. 21 ; Luke xii. 33). The Essenes had 
all things in common, and appointed one of the brethren as steward to 
manage the common bag ; so the primitive Christians (Acts ii. 44, 45 ; 
iv. 32-34 ; John xii. 6 ; xiii. 29). Essenism put all its members on 
the same level, forbidding the exercise of authority of one over the 
other, and enjoining mutual service: so Christ (Matt. xx. 25*28 ; 
Mark ix. 35-37 ; x. 42-45). Essenism commanded its disciples tO 
call no man master upon the earth: so Christ (Matt, xxiii. 8-10). 
Essenism laid the greatest stress on being meek and lowly in sj^irit : 
so Christ (Matt. v. 5 ; xi. 29). Christ commended the poor in spirit, 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, and the peacemakers : so the Essenes. Christ combined tha 
healing of the body with that of the soul : so the Essenes. Like tlie 
Essenes Christ declared that the power to cast out evil sjjirits, to per- 
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form miraculous cures, etc., should be possessed by his disciples as 
signs of their belief (Mark xvi. 17 ; comp, also Matt. x. 8 ; Luke ix. 
1, 2 ; X. 9). Like the Essenes, Christ commanded his disciples not 
to swear at all, but to say yea, yea, and nay, nay. The manner in 
•which Christ directed his disciples to go on their journey (Matt. x. 9, 
10) is the same which the Essenes adopted when they started on a 
mission of mercy. The Essenes, though repudiating offensive war, yet 
took weapons with them when they went on a perilous journey ; Christ 
enjoined his disciples to do the same thing (Luke xxii. 3G). Christ 
commended that elevated spiritual life which enables a man to abstain 
from marriage for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, and which cannot he 
attained by all men save those to whom it is given (Matt. xix. 10-12 ; 
comp, also 1 Cor. viii.) ; so the Essenes, who, as a body, in waiting for 
the kingdom of heaven, abstained from connubial intercourse. The 
Essenes did not offer animal sacrifices, but strove to present their 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God, which they 
regarded as a reasonable service ; the Apostle Paul exhorts the liomans 
to do the same (Rom. xii. 1 ). It was the great aim of the Essenes to 
live such a life of purity and holiness, as to be the temples of the Holy 
Spirit, and to be able to prophesy ; the Apostle Paul urges the 
Corinthians to covet to prophesy (1 Cor. xiv. 1, 39). When Christ 
pronounced John to he Elioft (Matt. xi. 14), he declared that the 
Baptist had already attained to that spirit and power which the Essenes 
strove to obtain in their highest stage of purity.” 

Pliilo thought the Es.scucs were c.stahlished by Moses, and 
.To.sephu.s says, “ever since the ancient time of the fathers” 
(Ants, xviii. 1, 2, 5), •whilst Pliny secs them “through thousands 
of ages” (Nat. Hist., v. xvii.). Much of, Philo comes to us 
through “the history maker" Eusebiu.s, who himself grants 
that much of “ the ancient writings of the early Christian 
Therapeutre are in the Gospels and E})istles ” ; and that before 
our era pious men used “ to meet together on the Sabbath (not 
Sunday) and pray and read from ancient books. Philo shows 
that Essenes had less S3’mpathy with Greek than with Oriental 
ideas and philosophy. He say^s, like our evangelicals . . . 
“ they rejected logic as unnecessary to the acquisition of virtue ; 
and speculation on Nature as too lofty for the human intellect.” 
Mr Kirkup in his jmper in the Enc. Brit, says: “In many 
respects Essenes reached the highest moral elevation attained by 
the ancient world (of the IPc6‘f). They were just, humane. 
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benevolent and spiritually minded. The sick and aged were 
objects of special and affectionate regard ” ; they believed in the 
brotherhood of man, and would hurt no one voluntarily or even 
by command. They hated injustice, actively assisted all those 
who were wronged, and taught obedience to rulers and their 
seniors — all pure Jaino-Buddhism. But they believed in tlic 
traditions of their hxthers, and “ punished blasphemy against 
their lawgiver with death ” ! 

Even allowing for this last hereditary sin, ]\[r Kirkup says, 
Essenes could not have arrived at these abnormal and peculiar 
views of virtue and conduct in perfect isolation from antecedent 
and contempoi'ary speculation. lie might have added, nor 
could Christians, for all is growtli and evolution. Even in 
studvinu' the sacred books of Tibet, the learned Orientalist, Mr 
H. Princep, wrote in 1850-2 : “ Seeing what those sacred books 
of Buddhists taught several centuries b.c., and what its 
missionaries have ever since preached, the rapid spread of 
Christianity in our first and second centuries is n<it surprising,” 
p. 172. Vainly do we try, as the good Hebrew .said, to hide 
“the rock from whence we are hewn,” and 2 )roclaini that we are 
a choS(‘U or “ j^eculiar ” peojde, and all otlier." common and unclean 
or “ Barbarians,” as said Greeks and Cliinese. 

Patriotic and e.S 2 >eeially jnous ancient peo])les, usually main- 
tained a contemjjtuous .silence regarding tbtj good and great men 
and faiths around them, fearing lest the contrary showed a dis- 
trust in their own Beliefs ; and the fir.st jmblic mention of 
Buddha by a Chri.stian Father seems to be about 190 A.e., when 
Clement of Alexandria told his followers that “ One 'J’erebin- 
thus has come from India and set uj) for a Boutta.” This shows, 
however, that all knew Buddha, and recjuired no explanation as 
to the offices and duties of a Buddha. Esjwcially should Clement 
have known, for he and his friend Pantainos, whom some call 
his jweceptor, were in hiding in Palestine during the persecution 
of Severus, cir. 202 a.c. ; while Pantainos had been in India, 
or at least far easterly, and had found there, says .Jerome, 
a Hebrew copy of the Gospel of Matthew, which history 
disowns. 

None of the Gospels are quoted, oi’, .so far as history shows. 
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were known till 170-175 a.c.;* so that there was ample time 
between 500 B.c. and 170 a.c. for Buddhism to influence 
Christianitj — all that we contend for. The moral teachings of 
both faiths are vastly older and common to all religions, and 
lirobably sprang up independently in the minds of wise and 
pious thinkers. We only contend that the widespread Eastern 
faith had ample time and opportunity to imprint its practices, 
texts, legends, and doctrines on all historic Asia, and un- 
doubtedly did so, just as Jaina Bodhisra had started and in- 
fluenced alike Brahmanism and Buddhism. Vainlv, however, do 
Ave search for an historical basis for Jaina Bodliisni. It and twenty 
or twenty-one of its saints are lost in the mazes of antiquity, 
springing probably only from the human heart and the miseries 
of life — tlie usual source of asceticism. 

How many waves of Buddhism surged backwards and for- 
wai’ds between Oxiana and Central Asia toward India on the 
soutl)-east, and to Khorasan and South Kaspiaua States, we can 
only guess ; but one great wave clearly commenced some 1000 
years B.c., and though ever and again receding, or absorbed for a 
time in strange, currents, it maintained itself among the fastnesses 
of the Koli-i-stan, North Kaspiana. Ilindu-Kush and Himalayas. 
It everywliere left its mark, and finally rested, during, if not 
before the fifth century B.c., over all the mountains and valleys 
from lower Kashmir into Western Persia and Baktria. From 
Tfiranatha’s Ilistori/ of Buddhism and Spiegel's Bivc Gdthas, 
we gather that Buddhist or Bodhist missions existed in Persia, 
450 B.C., during the reign of Artaxerxes Lougamanus, and some 
were there and tlien specialh* located and favoured by him. 
Jews were located throughout these countries (Hue’s Christ. 
i. l), and were striving to re-establish themselves and a. sacred 
literature in Judea, while Greeks were listening to Sophokles. 
Sokrates, and Anaxagoras — then ventilating not a little 
Buddhistic or Jaina-Bodhi.st teaching, 

The Jews on the Hcr-i-vud (Herat) and in Baktria, claim 
to have been establi.shed there during the tumults bewailed by 
Jeremiah about 630 B.c., for Herat was the Hara of the Old 
Testament and well known to their “ Saviour Cyrus.” To it 
* This is elaborately proved iii the three vols. of Sup. Religion. 
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the King of Assyria drove two and a half Hebrew tribes previous 
to the destruction of their first temple. There are records of 
fights between Jews and Mazdeans in Herat regarding putting 
out lights, showing the early domination of the latter, who 
had there no rival save that of the meek but earnest adherents 
of Jaino-Bodhism. 

Aristoxenos, of the Alexandrian era, says : “ An Indian 
Magus, sorcerer or ‘ Great One ’ visited Sokrates, and many 
philosophers were then preaching abstinence from all wine and 
animal food, as well as promulgating strange theories of 
metempsychosis.” And we have seen that an Indian monk, 
Kalanus (evidently Kdlindth or inhabitant of Kfilian, near 
Bombay), had about this time sealed his doctrine and sincerity 
by immolating himself at Persepolis. All such matters would 
be well known and scattered further a-field by Alexander and 
his savans, when in the beginning of the next century they 
were traversing the whole Persian empire, and gleaning all they 
could of India — her histories, religions, and rites. Baktria had 
then fully embraced the Neo-Buddhism of (iotama, and long 
before our era this had permeated nearly all Asia and become 
virtually the State religion of vast empires in China and India. 
It was in the mouth, if not in the heart of all mouarchs, 
princelets, priests, and the learned from the Pacific to the 
Mediterranean. 

W e are apt to forget that intercourse throughout Asia was as 
free and complete 1000 years B.c. as it is to-day, except in the 
case of British India, wdth its great metalled highways, rail- 
roads and telegraphs. Elsewhere, throughout the East, caravan- 
saries and tracks, called roads, existed then as now ; but the 
roughness of the latter impeded not the interchange of thought, 
w'hich pas.sed then even more easily than now from tribe to 
tribe ; for bounds were less dcBned and wild horde.s moved 
more freely then ; while a belief in the divinity or holiness of the 
pious pilgrim-teacher or hermit was more universal ; hence he 
was less molested and more respected, and his opinions more 
freely disseminated than in these sceptical days. 

The Savans of Alexander found Jaino-Buddhivsm strongly 
in the ascendant throughout Baktria, Oxiana, and all the Passes 
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to and from Afghanistan and India. Restless Sramans — monks 
and peripatetic Bikshus, and mendicants had then been 
wandering for ages over half of Asia, and appear to have had 
regular proselytizing agencies in all lone mountain passes and 
river gorges where travelers and armies had to pass. This 
seemed to these diligent and earnest ascetics the fittest places 
wherein “ to compass their proselytes,” and so to most widely 
disseminate their faith among the most cruel, hard, and wildest 
classes of the nations. Fearle.ssly did the Sramans urge on kings 
and peasants, robbers and murderers, that the w^orld was but a 
passing show in which they should labour to assuage the 
miseries of their fellows ; that those who professed Faiths 
should ponder less upon their Gods and more upon a Gospel 
of Duty, unselfishness and sympathy for their fellows ; and 
though most listeners smiled and passed on, yet this Gospel 
would seem to have often commended itself to the sensible and 
good, lightened the burdens of the w'eary, and even welled up 
in quiet moments in the breasts of the aiTogant, cruel, and 
wicked. Anyhow it was the only weapon of the Buddhist. 

In those days no important phase of thought, especially in 
regard to religion, its inspired leaders and their miracles, was 
long hidden. Even fables and hdJt-lor<^as well as sandal-wood, 
“ apes, ivory and peacocks,” wer^jiT^^l known in Jerusalem as 
India. “ That a channel of communication was open between 
India, Syria, and Palestine in the time of Solomon, is established,” 
.says Prof. Max ^lullex', “ beyond doubt by certain Sanskrit words 
which occur in the Bible as names of articles of export from 
Ophir, Avhich taken together could not have been exporteyl from 
any" country but \\\iX\\x.'' 

The Professor says there is no reason to suppose, even at 
the time when the Hook of Kings is believed to have been 
written, that the commercial intercourse between India, tlie 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and the Mediteiranean was ever 

Dr liuriiell claims a Tamil source for Solomon’s tiiki,^T^ peacocks, the 
^amil for wliich is iugui, and it is most probiible that the Arabian Sabean 
traders got these birds, \pcs and samlatoiroodfiwn the In^au Travankor 
traders, ■where these are indigenous. ^in^c^j^iioal-wooc^^ew only there, 
aiid coasting tribes ■would transport it to the Abirs at th^mouths of the 
Indtis, which might lead Hebrews to say it came from Ophir ey 
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completely interrupted. He sees traces of the faiNiEast in the 


treasures dug up from the depths of ancient Troy,^ust as we 
have found gold coins, etc., of Thrakian, Persian, Parthian, 
Greek and Skythian, at Banaras — part of that great “ drain of 


550 millions of sesterces,” which Pliny tells us Indians took 
annually from the West (vi. 26). 

We now krioM' that the literature of Budahism has been the 


source of much of our oldest folk-lore, legends and parables— a 
Sanskrit fable appearing, says INlax JMiiller, in one of the come- 
dies of Strattis of about 400 B.C., and “the judgment of Solo- 
mon ” (in regard to dividing a living child in two) ajtjiearing in 
a much more human form in the Tibetan Buddhist TripitaJca. 

If fables and legends even from 'Pibet so traveled, how 
much more would the great sayings and doings of a mighty 
prophet — one who swayed and guided the most earn(‘st thoughts 
of many millions — be wafted into lands eagerly listening to 
every breath or sound on these subjects'? And that they wore 
earnest in their search, we see from divers ancient source's. 

Until lately direct evidence of the })ath of Buddhism west- 
ward has been scanty, but continually increasing ; and European 
scholars, though hitherto reticent, have more and more recog- 
nised the faith in many distinctive features of the Putha-gorian. 
Essenik, and Alexandrian schools, which es})ecially rose in favor 
when the knowletlge of Eastern thought brought back by the 
samns and armies of Alexander the Great began to pemieate 
the West. All tln.'se were growths. Out of a wide-spread 
heterogeneous ai’chaie Buddhism arose an ethical wave of neo- 
Buddhism which impelled Gotama Buddha to resist the tyranny 
of the old faiths as well as the cold Agnostic philosophies of the 
Sank}'a schools of Kapila Vastu. In the AVest Buddhism would 
find many a fitting nidus, and it undoubtedly enormously ffutili- 
tated the advance of all the ethical teaching ignorantly or 
too hastily ascribed to the “Great Galilean.”-'^- U . d--. 

The Western world was, some three centuries B.a, wingof 
the dry Vedanta-like metaphysics such as Buddha liad contended 
against, and some Kabala-like doctrines which Putha-goras and 
his successors had labored to instil. Tliese continuc<l to grow, 
evolving later into the ethical and Theistic theories of the Stoics. 
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Bvit the learning and philosophies, however' religious, from 
Putha-goras and Xenophanes of 530, through the times of 
Protagoras, the “ first Sophist,” and Anaxagoras, to Pyrrho and 
Zenon of 250 B.C., seemed a forced culture too high and advanced 
for the masses. They could but gaze in bewilderment at the 
teacliiug in Stoas and Groves, and wonder what it all meant and 
what they were expected to do, for this is the first and a crucial 
question with the busy work-a-day world. 

The people were still in the spiritualistic stage by nature 
and inclination. They recpiired miracles and demanded these as 
the sign and seal of the divine right of all who taught religion. 
]\Iei e la1)orers for “ the meat which perishes,” they firmly believed 
in s[)irits or gods in and around them, could see no religion 
apai t from divine inspiration — that greatest of all miracles — -or 
that Divine intuition, Sain-hodhi, which Buddha had to confront 
even in tlie colleges which he had established at Xalanda. 

Easterns and their faiths were not without eflFect on the 
Greeks of Alexander’s expeditions. Pyrrho, a thoughtful artist, 
was one of the band of S'UHUts of 330 to 320 B.c. who diligently 
studied !Magian, Zoroastrian, and Indian religions, and seems to 
have embrace<l .laino-Biuldhism, admiring more especially its 
contented, imperturbable equanimity and humble Agnostic 
attitude in regard to the unknown and improvable. On his 
return he became a teacher on the lines of Goigias the .Sicilian 
(evidently a follower of Puthagoras and Protagoras), who wrote 
])recisely as Gotama had taught, that “ man neither knows, nor 
has faculties or means of knowing the true and ultimate nature 
of things ; and must put aside his a pjv'o/v' premises ” — the 
ontological and teleological causes of being. Out of such teach- 
ing arose in time the schools of Eleatiks, Sophists and Skeptiks 
who in this respect aroused the .sleepy West. 

Only cidtured Stoics could appreciate the higher Buddhism, 
and these, says Bishop Lightfoot, “ essentially followed Buddha, 
first, as to a common belief in the supreme good derived by the 
practice of virtue ; secondly, in self-reliance and the assertion of 
conscience ; and thirdh', in the reality of the intuitional appre- 
hension of truth.” Stoicism, he continues, “ was, in fact, the 
earliest offspring of the union between the religious conscious- 
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ness of the East and the intellectual culture of the West . . . 

(for) Zeno, tlie Phenician, teas a child of the East, and only 
when his stoicism had Eastern affinities did it differ seriously 
from the schools of Greek philosophy. To these affinities may 
be attributed the intense moral earnestness which was its char- 


acteristic” (Epist. Phil., xi. 273). What truer Buddhism could 
there be than such as this, which then echoed and re-echoed 
from Grove to Stoa ? — “ Submit, my brothers, without gruml)ling 
to the unavoidable necessity by whicli all things are governed. 
Free thyself from all passions and be unmoved in joy as in 
sorrow.” Compare also our canonical Ecclesiastes which was 
written about 200 B.c., and is full of Buddhistical stoicism. 

In and before 500 B.C., China received from Baibylon 
much of its mythology and legendary hi.story, and about 425 
B.C., as General Cunningham’s archaeological researches show, 
India had cognizance of most European styles of architec.-ture, 
and most of the arts and learning of the Greeks. Ezra 
and Xehemiah had come up from the temples of Babylon 
about 400 B.c. well acquainted with all that was going on in 
the East, and had, according to Hebrew tradition, begun 
editing the Old Testament. Sokrates had, a geneiation back, 
consorted with an Eastern monk and many J\Iagi. In 377 the 
s^oud great Buddhist Council had been held «^Vai.srili, urging 
^missionary efforts; and the Buddhistic “Jaiiia Sutras” and 
9 /Indian epics were probably well known. 

From 400 downwards we have much Buddhistic teaching 
in Plato, Epikuros, Pyrrho, Aristotle, and others, and we hear 
the latter speak of the Buddhistic “ Kalani ” in connection with 
suppo.sed Jews ; and when, in 330, Alexander the Great and his 
'iOOO savans were on their way through Baktria to India, daina- 
Bodhism was more or le.ss profe.ssed from the Oxus and Hcri- 
rud to furthest India. By 315 b.c. the energetic Chandra 
Gupta, Emperor of Northern India, and virtually a Jaina, had 
married a daughter of Seleukos ; and by 300, Greeks no longer 
had any states in India but had spread widely east and west. 
Mega.sthenes, the Greek ambassador, and his staff were still with 
the Emperor on the Ganges, compiling histories of India, its 
kings, peoples, religions, rites and customs ; and another Indian 
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Sraman or, more probably, Hindu Sanyasi, the Kalanos before 
mentioned, had shown the West how indifferent the pious 
should be to this world, its joys or pains, by mounting a bum- 
ing pyre, in sight of the multitudes of Persepolis. 

We have evidence, says Professor Beal, that about this 
time Greek plays passed into India direct from Alexandria to 
Baroch or Baroda, and northwards to XJjain, the viceroyalty of 
the Jaina Asoka,* though they might more easily have passed 
from Baktria, then an independent Graeko-Bodhist kingdom. 
Jews had, about 330, compiled their Chronicles, and Berosos 
his histories of nations, their genesis and faith^ and Greeks 
were then translating the Avasta Zand from tlie^ahlvi, and 
Greek Jews were arranging their Pentateuch. The age was 
alive everywhere wdth busy thinkers and writers, wdiom the 
Greeks and savans of the scattered armies of Alexander had 
stiiTcd into life and formed into literary centres from the 
Ganges to the Oxus and Nile, and throughout Mesopotamia even 
into the desert capital of Zenobia, then a link between East and 
West. 

Darmestetter says that “ the jJays of ./Eschylos and 
Sopliokles were read at the Parthian Court, and the relationship 
between Partliia and Western Asia was very close,” — how 
much closer with Buddhistic Baktria and India, where Parthia 
acquirial a vast kingdom, extending from the Indus to the 
Narmunda '? Its rulers — Kshatriyas or Satrapes — have left us 
their names on the rocks of the beautiful monolithik caves 
of Nasik and Kaidieri. See Stevenson’s papers and our Chron. 
Tables. 

Buddhism indirectly attracted the attention of Jews 
through the Ea.steru Parthians, for Josephus states that the 
Parthian prince, Pacorus (well acquainted with Buddhism), 
ruled over Syria from Jerusalem as a capital, and he quotes 

* I'j-Juiii or = Jain town, Avas a capital of Mfil-wa or Milla-land, 

and ^I.alas, siij’s Cunningham (.-Ihc. Gfojr., 490), were the great Bodhists of 
Kosala, i.f. the Kiisj'apa Jains. 

t t'oji. Apion, i. 22; and cf. Hardy’s Man. of Dud., 135-3 — quoting 
Csama do Korasi’s paper in “Bengal Asiatic” of Ang. 1883; Anct. Sid. 
Lit. 408 ; Life of Dud. 403 ; and Bud. in China, by Professor Beal, 65, 
260. Most of the facts arc compressed into our Chronological Tables. 
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Aristotle as saying (about 330 b,c. ?) that “ the Jews of Coole- 
Syria were Indian philosophers, called in the East Cdhimi ” 
(Kalani ?) and Ikshvaku or “ sugar-cane people,” and only 
Jews because they lived in Judea. These “ Jews ” (evidently 
Essene.s) said Aristotle, derived from Indian philosophers 
teonderfnl fortitnde in life, diet and continenee. They were, in 
filet, Jaina Bodhists, whom the great Greek confounded with 
Syrians.* Now the “ sugar-cane people ” of India ivere the 
Ikshvdkas (in Piili Okkilki.s) — a iiiime of Buddha’s fiimily, who 
had an ancient settlement near the mouth of the Indus at Kcila 
onina, the black-land (?) — Aristotle’s Ciihimi and our Patida or 
Ilaidarabad — ii place holy in Christian tradition as being the 
city where St Thomas probiibly died, and wliere therefore lie 
and liis would readily olitain all the Buddhist doctrines then 
long current among Syi'ian and Judean Essenes. 

Such foundations, and on widespread growths, would 
necessarily influence the rising Christian literiiture ; iind there 
was ample time for them to do so, even if our Gospels ivere 
fixed and recognised in the first half of the 2nd century : how 
much more so, if, as the learned author of Supmud nral 
ReHijion shows, thrp icrre hot knoirnto the Churches or laalcrs 
till alioiif 175 ax:. 

Kalamina was well known as the early pre-Indian home of 
the Ikshvaku line of kings, and from hence they moved 
upwards to Uj-jain and Uudh, where they rose to become the 
royal line of Ayodhya,^- and this accounts for the many non- 
Aryan piH-uliarities in the forms ami dress of Buddha, as seen in 
his images — a fact which has long made scholars suspect his 
Turanian origin. Well may a reverend Professor say : Wt* 

*Thiri is not .strange, for Jews apjicared to try and identify theinselvcs 
with many stocks, and Josej)hus quotes occasions when they arc called I’arthians 
and Lacedemonians. They were then as now great traders, travelers, and 
captives or slaves even to Greeks. — Joel ix, G ; Art/.'!, xii. 4, 10. 

t Asoka claimed to spring frf»m the first Okkaka king — Hardy, p. ]a.1. 
His grandfather Chandra — the Gui>tii of the South Indus dynasty — here first 
raised the rehel banner, which he bore to the walls cjf his new capital — 
Pa/«h- 7 /«////o = “ the young Patali ” — the Greek I’alibothra and oiu' I’atna, 
where he established his Maur^’an dynasty. All were Sakyas like Gotarna 
Sakya Muni, ' ' 
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have thus on the Indus, in 350 b.c., “a covert reference to 
Buddha’s family, and perhaps to Buddhists.” Beal. 

History shows us that Babylon was considered by many as 
the headquarters of Jewish faith for some 300 years, from the 
second century B.c. to the first century A.C., and that the learned 
and pious of Jerusalem ever looked to it as their city of light 
and learning. According to the Mishna, they flashed the 
moment of the ajjpearance of the new moon in Jerusalem from 
ISIount Olivet, as did JNIalachi’s “ Sun of Righteousness 
his first rising ray each morning over the sacred Moun^ inlo 
the carefully oriented sanctuary of the Ilaram. 

From the 3rd century B.C., Jews were to be found all over 
Babylonia, Baktria and the furthest East ; and the highest 
recommendation a member of the holy city could then advance 
was, that lie had lieen in the Sanhedrim of Babylon, as in the 
case of the wise High Priest Hillel, who was educated in the 
Babvlonian schools and died in Jerusalem about 10 A.c. 

Eusebius, St Augustine,* and several orthodox fathers, 
}»oint to the lites and customs of (.'hristianity existing before 
C'hrist, as in Sabbath services of prayer and j)raise, like those 
which arose in our second centur}' ; in fact all Western Asia, 
from the third century B.c., was excited on these subjects ; and 
probably on this account 8t Thomas and other Christians 
pressed eastward in search of the eastern focus of faiths. 

T1 le threads of thoughts from which Faiths grow are 
difficult to trace, but a distinguished and learned author of 
works on Palestine and Biblical Archieology writes in full 
agreement as to the influence of Buddhism over that “ Gnosticism 

O 

which was the early form of our Christianity.” He adds : “I 
am inclined to think that there was no orthodoxy in Syria : ie. 
no teaching of the Latin Church; and therefore Gnosticism = 
Christianity = Buddhism + Judaism, at all events in Syria down 
to 32G A.c.” — a far-reaching fact. 

The old “ A urea Legenda ” states that St Thomas, instructed 
by God, went as a mason to build the palace of King Gondo- 
phares (40-GO a . c .) in hleilau or Black Alina {KCda-JJinaf), the 

*C1'. CHi/ of (iO(f, iuul tlu) Eev. Dr Is. Tii 3 lor’s .tnaeut J-'Jinni., whei 
he shows that Christian Monasticism came from India. . 
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cradle of the Jaina Bodhist Ikshvakus on the Indus at Patala, 
then ruled by the Emperor Kanishka, see Chron. I'ables. Here 
St Thomas was believed to have been martyred in 60 A.C., 
and Professor Beal, in noticing this in General Cunningham’s 
ArchcBological Survey of India, vol. ii., of 1862-65, adds 
(p. 138): “It is remarkable that about this time (50 A.C.), 
Asvaghosha, the famous Buddhist missionary, was taken by 
Chanda or Gandha, apparently an immediate successor of Gondo- 
phares, to Northern India as his secretary or personal adviser ; 
and we know that Asvaghosha’s teaching and writings were 
thoroughly Buddhistic, and exactly such as the auti-kosmic 
Essenes and their Christian conquerors would be likely to adopt, 
and which in fact they did teach.” The Professor adds, as 
showing the wide area early traversed by Buddhism, tliat “ the 
Chinese writer Falin, in his Po-tsi-lnn, brings a mass of 
evidence to show that Buddhist books were known in China 
before the time of the Emperor She-hwang-ti, of 221 R.C.” ; and 
we know that these always came by Baktria and Oxiana. 
During his reign an Indian monk, Li-fang, and seventeen com- 
panions, introduced Buddhist sacred writings into China, 
regarding which Falin and others “ give full particulars, resting 
on the best foundations, as to the persecutions and imprison- 
ment” of the sect, and many supposed miraculous deliverances, 
none of which could have been invented, says Professor Beal. 
He adds, of course “ it is an historical fact ” that Buddliism had 
waxed strong under the Emperor Wu-ti of 140-86 b.c. ; had 
become a State religion of China under Ming-ti, 58-76 a.c., and 
that Asvaghosha’s great poem appeared in China about this 
time.* 

We know from Eusebius, Epiphanius and others that 
Demetrius, the librarian of Alexandria, urged his royal master, 
the Grseko-Egyptian Ptolemy Philadelphus, “ conqueror of 
Baktria,” to try and secure the sacred books of India for his 
great library in Alexandria ; and we may be very sure this 

* Cf. Beal, at pp. 53, 90, &c., and Father Hue’s China and Tartary, wherc> 
quoting The Syrian Chron, and lloiruin Breviary, the too credulous priest 
accepts as a fact that “Thomas fell pierced with arrows at Calaniiria.” This 
is, indeed, much more probable than that ho went to St Thome of Madras. 
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literary king did so as far as he could, and pretty well succeeded, 
for he reigned frona 283 to 247 b.c. — that is, during almost the 
whole life of the proselytising Emperor Asoka, then inscribing 
Jaino-Buddhistic tenets on rocks and pillars throughout northern 
India and Afghanistan, and stretching out his hands to Greeks, 
Baktrians, and Chinese. But, alas, Ptolemy’s library was burnt 
down in 47 B.c., and we have thus lost his Oriental collection 
as well as the Septuagint Bible. 

It was not with closed eyes and ears that Ptolemy and his 
savans would psiss over all the intermediate states towards 
Babylon, Baktria and India, countries where Ezraitic Jews were 
still compiling their sacred writings, aided by the Babylonian 
Sanhedrim, the schools of Berosos, and the Greek centres which 
had sprung up on the scattering abroad of the hosts of Alexander. 
The loss to the world has therefore been very great. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus was succeeded by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
who was coeval with Antioclius Theos, “the Antiyaho Yona 
Raja ” mentioned by Asoka, and to whom he sent Buddhist 
agents or missionaries. Tljese would of course preach to 
amazed Western armies the brotherhood of all men, and the 
immorality of war, save that against our own evil inclinations 
(“the world and the devil,” in later Western parlance), and the 
beauty of contentment even in poverty and rags. They would, 
like their lord, urge that it was more glorious to subdue one’s 
self than to rule multitudes ; to be a saviour of men rather than 
a conqueror ; to strive to assuage the untold miseries of the 
world, rather than, by indulging vanity and passion, to add to 
the normal weight of sorrow. From such teaching would natur- 
ally arise the Therapeuts, Essenes, &c. ; and we know of the 
former in 200 b.c. and the latter about 150 B.c. Thus we 
need not ■wonder at Eusebius and others pointing to a kind 
of “Christianity before Christ,” for Eclectics and others had 
organised churches, with tleacons, presbyters, or similar office- 
bearers, and these used to meet on the Sahhafu. or “ Day of Rest,” 
sacred to Saturn, for prayer, praise and other religious exercises.* 

We have seen that Asoka began his proselytizing career 
about b.c. 2G0 as a Jainist ; embraced Buddhism not later than 
Cy. Ecv. Dr Cunningham's Croal Lectures of 1886 . 

D 
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250, and assembled his Missionary Council in 242, from which 
went teachers to all India and Trans-India. He then also urged 
his views by agents and correspondence wdth foreign princes, as 
the Greek' kings of Baktria, Persia, Syria, &c., and entered upon 
a free correspondence with many literary foreigners. It was 
about this time — 250-240 — that tlie plays of Sophokles were 
read in the camps and courts of eastern Parthian princes, one 
of whom translated, as before stated, no less than 176 distinct 
Buddliist works into Chinese. 

It is, as Professor Beal wrote, “ an historical fact that 
Antigonus Gonatas, king of Makedouia, who traveled in India 
about 285, is mentioned in three copies of one of the Edicts of 
Asoka, of, say, 250 B.C., and Antigonus was the patron if not 
the disciple of “ Zenon the Eastern,” and invited Zenon to liis 
court as a teacher of doctrines very similar to Buddhism. We 
are told that “ he must have known as much of Asoka as that 
edict writer did of him, Antigonus,” and he would naturally 
wish for Zenon at his court, for he taught as Asoka taught. 

Buddhists have no caste like Hindus to keep them apart 
from foreigners, and Asoka was believed to have Greek blood in 
his veins, in as much as his grandfather Chandra-Guj)ta, who 
died 291 B.C., had married a daughter of Seleukos, which may 
account for Asoka’s evident bent westward. He sent embassies 
— of course on his favourite religious subjects — to five Greek 
monarchs, which shows “a close connection between India and 
the Western world.” * When Asoka died in 222 H.C., Buddhhsm 
was the acknowledged leading faith from the furthest western 
limits of Parthia uj) tow'ards the Ilari-rud or river of Herat, to 
Baktria and mid-A.sia into China. It was supreme in India and 
Ceylon, wlxere, and in Upper Burma, sons of Asoka were 
proselytizing monks. It had reached Siam and the Indian 
Archijielngo, and the great maritime Sabean races of Arabia had 
become familiar with all its customs, rites, and symbolisms at 
their every port of call in the furthe.st Eastern seas, so that the 
religious peoples of Egyjxt and the coasts of Africa wouM learu 
all about it as well by .se;i as land. 

♦ Cf. pp. 1.3.3-170 Bc;il’s JSvMlnsm. Puli works say “Asoka inclined 
his hcjirt to Buddhism in his 4 th regnal year.” 
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As this Wcis going to press, we observed the following — 
much to the point — in a lecture delivered by Professor Max 
Muller before the R. Soc. Lit., London, June 1896, on '' Coinci- 
dences” After making more than ample allowances for these, 
as here and there natural, where races and circumstances 
are alike, he stated that it is unreasonable to attribute the 
similarities to any other than the ordinary one of teacher and 
taught as by viva voce or by documents, &c. He is reported 
to have said — 

It was well known that Buddhist influence had been suspected 
in some of the oldest Greek fables and in parts of the Old and New 
Testaments. But such coincidences were different from coincidences 
in language and mythology. After considering all the evidence, it 
seemed to him that nothing remained but to admit a real historical 
intercourse between the East and the West. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if there had been no such exchange of stories and of 
legends, considering the many opportunities which history recorded. 
There were great similarities between the fables of -^sop and those 
occurring in Sanskrit literature, and he could not bring himself to 
believe tliat tliose stories were not brought down from the time of our 
common Aryan ancestors. The question, after all, was one to be 
decided by taste and judgment rather than by mere scholarship. He, 
however, had become mure and more convinced that India was the 
soil which produced the fables of -^sop. Nevertheless, there still 
remained troubles and difficulties. There were stories and fables in 
the Old and New Testaments which had been traced to Buddhist 
literature, and the question arose at once as to how the coincidences 
between two religions so diametrically opposed were to bo accounted 
for. lie must confess that he could not point out the exact channels 
by which they traveled from East to West. The story of the Judg- 
ment of Solomon had its coincidence in Tibet, and although the 
approval of scholars of the present day could not be obtained for 
looking upon the Biblical story as an importation from Tibet, one 
thing remained improbable, and that was that such a tale could have 
been invented twice. There was a startling coincidence in the narra- 
tion of the pious layman who walked on the w’ater while filled with 
faith in Buddha, but sank when his faith began to leave him. That 
certainly seemed a coincidence which could only be accounted for 
by some histvricid communication ; and in connection with it there 
was to be noted the fact that the date of the Sanskrit chronicle in 
Clinch it was recorded was anterior to that of the New Testament. 
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Such coincidences between Sanskrit literature and the Bible could not 
be allowed to remain as they had remained. It was important, indeed, 
that they should be pointed out, but it was far more important that 
the stories should be traced to their real source. If they could be 
accounted for by our common human nature the fact must be proved 
by pointing out analogous cases, and if they . were to be ascribed to 
accidents, similar cases must be advanced from the cliapter of 
accidents. All we could do at present was to face the facts. 

• ••••••• • 

He had endeavoured to place before the meeting such evidence as he 
had been able to collect, and he left the meeting to form a verdict 
upon it. Much of the evidence necessary for decision had been lost, 
but there were still Buddhist monuments, inscriptions and additional 
evidence, which went far to sustain the theory he had advanced.”* 
^^e Prof. Rhys Davids’ opinion in Note at end of this article.) 

Between 220 and 185 B.c. we find Chinese armies on the 
lower Oxus, then thronged tvith Buddhists of the old and new 
schools ; and Falin, the Chinese W'riter, was rejoicing that his 
country had then a large Buddhist literature. In 190 b.c. China 
was pressing hard uj^ou Parthia, and both were endeavouring to 
invade India, tvhere small and great shrines, like those of Sanchi 
and Amravati, were rising everywhere ; and no efforts were 
spared by some million of zealous monks in propagating their 
great Tathagata’s teachings. In this busy second century B.C., 
we also find Buddhistic Sakas, or Sakyas, seizing Seistan and 
Khorasan, and the Chinese emperor, Wu-ti, sending embassies 
to Parthian and Indian kings. One of Asoka’s sons — Jalaka — 
W'as king of Kashmir and its outlying districts, stretching into 
Kabul and towards Baktria ; and another son — Kunala — was 
ruling over all North-west India, and almost as earnest as 
his great father in propagating his faith. 

When Asoka’s dynasty fell, about 150 b.c., the Baktrian 
Greeks again pressed across into the heart of Buddhism, and 
under Menander, established themselves over most of the Panjab, 
and reigned there from at least 130 to 50 b.c. “ It was with 
this Menander that the so famous discussion occurred, known in 

* This lecture apiieared afterwards in F'orf. Ihr., Au^'. 96, and notices 
the Buddhist legends of feeding live hundred on one cake, walking on the 
water, &c. 
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Pali as the Milinda-panho, or dialogues between King Milinda 
and the Buddhist sage Naga-Sena. This traversed all the 
abstrusest doctrines of Buddhism, as well as burning questions 
of a special creation — the soul, immortality, &c. — then agitating 
the whole eastern and cultured portions of the Western world, 
and Jews and Gentiles were then busy propagating these, each 
on their own lines ; but the light was from the East. 

Alexander Polyhistor tells us that in his time — 100 to 
50 B.c. — Buddhists in Baktria taught and practised all manner 
of continence and asceticism, and that for a century before his 
day the city of Alassada, on the upper Oxus, was famed as a 
missionary centre from which Buddhists propagated the faith. 
It was, in fact, a vast Society for the propagation of the Gospei 
in foreign parts, where learned and trusted “ fathers of the 
Church ” taught j’^oung missionaries how to combat “ the non- 
Buddhistic religions of the world.” This propaganda would 
naturally start such sects as Therapeuts, Essenes, the Baptizers 
of the Euphrates and the Jordan, the Johannites and Manicheans 
of Ctesiphon, &c. — this 200 years before the Gosjjels appeared. 

In 60 B.c. Buddhists ruled over all Eastern Turkestan, in 
direct and constant intercourse with Parthia, whose rule then 
extended into India and furthest Syria ; in 37 a.c. the Roman 
armies were traversing all Mesopotamia, and in 40 A.c., when 
Apollonius of Tyana w’as returning from India, the great 
massacre of Jew^s took place in Babylon, dispersing the race to 
furthest east and west. The year 78 a.c. was called the 
imperial Era of Buddhism, the Sdka of all Sakyas, and the 
times were ripe for new ISIahdis or Messiahs, and had been 
ripening rapidly from 600 b.c., when Buddha arose and 
Persians said their new Zoroastrianism had been preached. 
Greeks and Westerns had listened to every doctrine of Europe 
and Asia, while Messiah after Messiah had arisen more or less 
known to all. It wanted but the loosening of Roman rule and 
faith for any new religion to rise and be successful, provided it 
was sufficiently mystical and somewhat remote and Eastern in 
its history, and combining in its morals, rites and symbolisms 
what had become sacred in the eyes of all. 

By the first century b.c. Alexandria had dethroned Balk 
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and Samarkand as “the Maka of the west.” It was a vast 
centre of religious philosophies, arts and industries, where the 
- Egyptian Chrestos, “ the good,” had given place to a “ Divine 
Logos ” — to the Jewish “ wisdom of Solomon,” and of “ Jesus, 
son of Sirach,” and then to the Jesus of Paul. Hero the 
religions of Zoroaster, of Magi, Thrakian Bodistai, Essenes, 
Jews, Greeks and Christians, were familiar to every reader, and 
freely discussed in numerous literary and religious societies, and 
no doubt also the great philosophies of Vedantists and Buddhists, 
and of all the schools preceding and following the reformation 
of the great Guru and of Jaina-Bodhists. 

We have seen in these Eastern movements that Messiahs, 
Avatars or Incarnated Gods, Mahdis and Imams are a prominent 
feature of faiths, and more especially when a people are 
oppressed and can find no arm of flesh to aid them. Then they 
turn to heaven and cry for a Saviour, or if the matter be purely 
one of Faith, “ a Buddha ” or Saint, and the demand creates the 
supply. It were well to here dwell for a little on this feature 
in the West. 

Jews thought they had found a “ Saviour ” in Cyrus, 
and again in Judas, the brave Makabean, to whom, say some 
learned critics, most of the last sixty Psalms apply. AVhen 
Judas failed them, many Messiahs or Mahdis apjjcared, especi- 
ally up to the destruction of Jeru.salem and the di.spersion in 
71-74 A.c. ; indeed they continued to appear down to Barkokah 
of 135 A.C., between whom and “Judas, the Gaulonite,” there 
actually arose in Palestine some fifty, and quite as many more 
in Christian Europe, see Buck’s Theol. Diet, pp. 590-5, and 
M'Clintock and Strong’s Cyclo., ii. 141-4. 

Our term ]\Ie.ssiah is here very inappropriate, for it was 
applicable to any “Anointed One” or Mashjjjl^\iB,t is 

to all Christians or persons admitted to a FaitiT^ sect by the 
Chrism rite — “ oiling ” or Shq/mii'^v which we have — 

perhaps as more cleanly — substituted water. Dr Davidson, in his 
Revised Old Testamentj says rV)2^, “ Mashi^ is never applied 
to a great Delivgr-ef^ whom the Prophets expected, though 
sometimes tp^-dleathen Kings . . . even in Daniel ix. 25-6 
“ The Meg^ah ” cannot be intended, for there is no article.’^^*-* ^ 
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Mdli-dl, “ a Guide ” or “ Divine Leader,”' is the proper 
term, especially as this is popularly understood as a Maha 
Deo or “ Great Lord ” or God ; one inspired, infallible, and in 
communion with Heaven, like Mahamad, the Khalifa of the 
Sudan, the Hindu Avatars Kama, Krishna, &c. ; the Babylonian 
Silik-Mulkhi of 3000 B.c. ; the Sq^sch^ef Iranians of 2500 b.c. ; 
and our own distinguished Carpenter Messiah of the Panjab, 
who obliged us twenty- five years ago to place an army of over 
10,000 in the field to suppress him and his. He began by 
working many miracles — some most interesting to our Eugineers 
in the way of making beams extend to whatever lengtli was 
required ; but he ended in collecting rebellious multitudes which 
cost many lives, and required sharp and painful measures, 
resulting in the Carpenter returning to his trade, but within 
a prison, where he probably still prosecutes his proper 
profession. uL ^ 

The rulers of Jews were not so lenient, and we may here 
notice a few of tlieir typical “ Messialis ” of the first century. 

According to Jewish history, this Galilean 
Judas^iieGai LITE, Sadoka, a Pliarisi, raised the divine 

T, ^ \ II standard saving, “they would acknowledge 

B.C. 4 to A.C. 14. ^ ^ 

no earthly rulers save of the Lord’s people. 
Their rebellion came to an untimely end during the taxing of 
Cvrenius, Governor of Svria, 13 A.C., jn the reign of the 
Emperor Augustus (19 B.c. — 14 a.c.). Discreet Jews like 
Jo.sephus, Pliilo, and all who knew the power of Rome, freely 
called such Messiahs “ dangerous fanatics . . . poor deluded 
.souls who only led the multitude to their destruction”; and 
the historian even avoids calling attention to them, saying that 
to such foolish teaching and resistance is attributed the mis- 


fortunes wliich bcfel the city. Yet Judas Avas a good and pious 
man : “ He lived frugally, despising all delicacies in diet,” &c. 
He upheld the ordinary Esscnic doctrines common to Pharisis 
and had many followers. -AVe hear of James and Simon as his 
leading disciples ; that all belieA^ed in the inspiration of the 
Bible, the freedom of the MTU, and that men have divine and 
immortal souls, which will be hereafter rew^arded or punished 
according to the deeds done in the body. These doctrines, we 
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are assured, “ were gladly received by the masses, for the 
teachers lived pure and exemplary lives, urged i.)rayer, worship 
and sacrifices, without however attaching as much weight to 
these as to faith and doctrine.” 

, - This was another typical Mahdi who 

' , V The GiB|z(pi unfurled the Divine banner on Mount 

iITsac Girizem during the reign of Tiberias. He 

and Aratos gave Herod much trouble, but 
Pilate the Procurator finally dispersed the fanatics, 30-33 a.c. 
(Josephus, Ants., xviii. and xxv.) 

This Messiah arose during the Prcfect- 
ship of Cuspus Fadus in the reign of 
45-4 Ta c Emperor Claudius, 41-54 a.c. “He as- 
sembled great multitudes in the wilderness, 
and j)ersuaded them to follow him to the Jordan with all their 
effects,” Ants., xx. v. He said he was “ a Messiah and Prophet, 
at whose command the river would stand still so that they could 
pass over dry shod, and that the walls of Jerusalem would fall 
down when he cried to Jehovah from the Mount of Olives.” 
Some accounts make him come out of Eg}'pt ; but the Pro- 
curator attacked him vigorously, seized him, cut off his head, 
and hung it up in Jerusalem. The writer of Acts v. 36, 7, 
mentions this quasi Christ, but errs as to date and name, 
confusing the letters ./ and /, 

During this period of Nero's reign, 

Josephus says (Ants. xx. viii.) there arose 
o3-68 A.C. ^ y, ' . , , ' 

many qnrxsi Messiahs, whose custom it was 

“ to raise the divine standard in the wilderness, perform 

miracles, and by the i)rovidence of God produce heavenly 

signs in proof of their calling . . . but they brought untold 

misery on the people, to the destruction of the faith.” The 

names of several were Josliua or Je.sus, and some said tliat in 

fulfilment of prophecy they had come out of Egyj)t. One 

led an immense following towards Olivet, saying that 

the city walls would fall down and believers would enter 

unscathed ; but Felix attacked them, slew 400 and took 200 

prisoners, when tlie Messiah disappeared and was no more 

heard of. 


Messiahs of 
53-68 A.C. 
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Jesus of Tiberias. , aided by two disciples, 

63 A.C. feimon, unfurled the sacred standard 

near Tiberias, and followed much the same 
career as Judas of Galilee, and was an equally good and pious 
fanatic. Jesus was a common Messianik name. 


Jesus Son of Josephus calls this Messiah “ an obscure 

Ananus.' 65 A.C. • • sometimes possessed of a Divine 

fury.” He was scourged yet opened not 
his mouth, neither shed tears nor supplicated for mercy ( Wars, 
vi. V.). He cried out to the worshipers at Pentecost; “A 
voice from the east and west, north and south — from the four 


winds, calls against Jerusalem and the Holy House, Wo, wo, unto 
thee, O Jerusalem ; thy brides and bridegrooms, yea, to thy 
whole people and myself also,” &c. The people thought him 
inspired and the rulers were lenient, saying he was demented ; 
but he became a source of danger when the famine and 
siege excited the citizens, and had to be now and again re- 
pressed until a stone from the besiegers ended his Messianic 
career. Thousands believed in him. 


The history of the Messiahs shows them to have been with 
rare exceptions earnest, pious souls, ready, nay eager like the early 
Christians, to die for their views, and if of the Essenic sects, they 
opened not their mouths in reply to judges or accusers. 
Josephus says they Avere the “natural products of days of 
adversity,” and AA’ere often helped in their dangerous mission by 
educated priests Avho fanned their zeal. One priest declared that 
“during Nisdn a light was seen on the High Altar at midnight, 
and close by a heifer brought forth a lamb ; that at times 
a star resemblin" a sword and a comet stood oA’^er the doomed 

O 

city, and the massive stone gate of the inner court opened of its 
own accord at the 6th hour of the night . . . that on the 21st 
of lyar, at sunset, their appeared in the clouds chariots and 
troops moving in battle array ; and at Pentecost the earth 
quaked Avith much thundering,” &c., &c. [Wars, vi.). 

It is clear that during these two centuries, 100 B.c. to 100 
A.C., all the Western world Avas looking for a Messiah or new 
Faith ; and Buddhism, which Av'as now firmly established to the 
satisfaction of some 250 millions of people from the Bay of 
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Bangui to Kaspiana, had stirred to its center every school of 
thought in Asia. Like Christianity it was pessimistic in one 
of its phases, and more especially addressed to “ the weary and 
heavy laden ; ” though, as the Founder of Buddhism grew in 
stature and in wisdom, his religion widened from Jaina-Bodhism 
into one of Work and Duty towards liis fellows, rather than of 
continual thought and care of self either in this or any future 
life. 

His thoughtful preaching days at Bodha Gaya and maturer 
knowledge of the world, seem to have convinced him that man 
must adopt a higher ensample than “ Lijilies,” that he should 
both “ toil and spin,” and not “ beg from door to door,” or 
accept gifts from others unless for good service well performed ; 
and that to live in a hermitage stifling every natural desire 
and emotion was neither wise, manly, nor of use to any. On 
seeing this Buddha at once started for the busy world of Banaras, 
determined to try and play well his part in teaching men 
and in alleviating as far as he could their miseries. This, his 
Second Great Stage of Work and Duty, became a new depar- 
ture in the Religions of mankind, and aimed at true goodness 
ill thought, icord and deed. He now put aside all perplexing 
philosophies and speculations of the learned as useless if not 
disturbing to the masses, and laboured only to instil into them 
the virtues which their distracting occupations made possible to 
them. See summary of his teaching in Art. Short 'Texts. 


Note. — In Prof. Rhrs Davids' American Lectures^ ju.st published, wc notice 
that he considers— ‘‘ Buddhism did influence Greek] thought and institu- 
tions in a few instances" (p. 218), and why not in the greatest? Many, he 
adds, “ show more than analogical connection . . . (and some) in doing so 
help to throw light on dark corners of the history of that culture out of 
which our own has arisen.” Long ago Schoi)enhauer confessed to “ the j)re- 
eminence of Buddhism as the base of his philo.so[)hy as the standard of 
truth ” — although he adds. Buddhism was almost unknown to him when he 
wrote. It had influenced all Western thought, though the life and details of 
the Faith were unknown. 
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Chronology — Pre-historic and Historical — of matters 
connected with the Rise and Movements of 
Faiths throughout Asia, especially those of China 
and Northern India, of Pre-Buddhists or Jaino- 
Bodhists and like Synchronous "Western Ideas. 

3370 Chinese Patriarchal King Ftl-hsi or Tac*HS.on, see early chaps. 
Shu-king. S.B.E. iii. xvi. 

Hindu Kdli-Tuga (era); the Buddhist Mah&Badra Kalpa, Aidn or 
Age of the Kosmos, when appeared the 1st Human Buddha Eaku- 
sanda or Kraku-chaiida, probably in Mongolia or Oxiana : also the 
1st Jaina Bodha, Saint or Tirthankar called Eishabha, The Bull.” 

Chinese Emperor Fo-ni establishes worship in temples and 
tombs, Irrigation works, Music, Dance and much civilization. 

Chinese record Eclipses. 

Chinese Astronomical Cycle begins. 

Chinese 2nd Cycle and Zodiak fixed. Kise^ of the first of 
“Three Emperors.” 

BaJ->ylon receives gold, timber, &c., in “ Ships of ^^We'^O ^ 

o^iKawlinson’s Mans, i. 101, vi. 33, and Perrot and Qhapiez’s Uhah/ 
and Asyr, i. 125. 

Beign of “ Five Great Sovereigns ” of China. 

Opening up of Chinese history, first chapter of Shu-king, A 
monarchical settled government under Emperor YA-ou,^great irrigation 
works. Astronomical Kalendar, fixed land tenures, criminal and 
revenue laws and Scientific Musical scale and ji currency 

Worship of Tortoise. 

Yao and Shun,^SKa^9MC^^ ^losopher^Fom^W an' 
compil^ Shu-king^ and Kung-f u-tze praised and followe(^their system. 

This was China’s “Golden Age.”- 

Babylon has regular stellar observations. 

Death of great Emfbror SHUN, who is succeeded by YU the first 
hereditary Emperor of China. This was the Hsia dyn., and famous 
for its religious rites — some of the sacred vessels have been lately found. 
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B.O. 

2100 Jaina-Bodhism preached in India and Baktria 2099 — the age of 
* ' Bojdha^Kc^mga i mn . ^ cf. Botn. Anthro. J. i. 87. 

ofYu's^^n.P^lien Yin or Shang dtn. arose, Ching-tang, 
‘‘ Prince of Shang ** and ancestor of Confucius, being made Emperor. 
1700 Probable time of Zoroaster. Rise of 3rd Kas dyn. of 36 kings 

1600 who ruled over Babylonia, Thothmes of Egypt conquering Palestine, 
Syria, jfec._ X^PTH. III. reigned, says Petrie, 1480-1450; Aman- 
1450 hotep. II. to 1433 ^m^iylytep. III. 1414 to 1383; and Aman- 
1380 Hotep IV. to 1365, a correspondent of Borna-burias, 

1350 19th king of 3rd Kas dyn.* Crete has long used a pictorial script. 
1320 SETI L, Egypt, 1327-1275 (Petrie). Human sacrifices common 

1300 throughout Asia and Europe. China substitutes images. 

1270 Ramses II., 1275-1208, when succee^d so^ Maran-ptah the 

quasi Pharoah of the Exodus. “ Jez^el^^scribeifon a Stola/^/^ 
1220 Chinese put this as the date of a Fo or Biuhlha. In India and 

1200 Baktria, Jaina Bodhism flourishes. Ilermaik Bralima develops. The 


probable time of the Turanian Krishna. 

1150 King Wan and Duke Kau write the present Yi-king. 

1130 This seems about the time of the 2*2 wi Jaina Saint Arishta- 

Nemi, when the worship of Krishna, 8th Hindu Avatar was popular. 
His history mostly appears in Xcmi^s, wlio was also a \ adava and 
connected with Matthura and Dvarka. S.IIE. xxii. xxxi. 

1122-3 Fall of Yin or Shang dyn. and rise of Cliau which onds^43 b.c. 

1100 Phenicians trading along Arabian coasts to India. 

1050 They mention ports Karteia and Tsor — our i)resent Kuryat and 

Sur. Cf. R, Geog. J., May ^96, p. 536. 

1029-7 Chinese date of Gotamo Fo, probably the great Jaina Bodhist 
Kasyapa of Baktria and India, whose tomb was worshiped in the Cth 

1014 cent. b.c., near Sravasti. His Indian dale is 1014. 

1010 Orpheans teaching by hymns and sacrifices throughout Thrakia. 

Assyrians seize Babylon and begin to trade with India. 

1000 Hebrews becoming a nation ; Phenicians build them a temple, 

and supply ivory, apes, peacocks, and sandal wood having Indian 
names. They circumnavigate Afrika, and with Sabeaus trade with 
950 India^ Skuthi or Sacae from Oxiana or Central Asia invade N.W. 
900 I|(^ia. According to Chinese, Budbiia dies in India, aged 78 ; 
850 /^idently KASYAPA or PARSVA, the 23rd Jaina Tirthankara and 
/ the Parsa-bama of Hindus, the 6th Avatara of Solar Vishnu. 

/ Asyrians, according to Black Obelisk, trading with India if not in 

/ ^ Petrie’s dates are dispute^l as too late by 50 to 100 years. Egy[)t at this time 

f ignorant of Greek doctrine of Metempsychoses (Reiioufs Hil). Lee., 1S79). 
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Solomon’s time. (Conder, Pal. Ex. J. Ap. 96.) Aryans begin to 
settle in lower Panjab . ^ ^ 

Jaina Saint Parsva dies, aged about 100 j4ars. (See Kalpa Sutra.) 

Jaina Bodhism wanes, having flourished, according to Hindu 
Scripture, prior to Vedantism. (See Purtoas, Butt’s India and 
S.B.E. 45, ii. 122.) A Messiah now looked for. The followers of 
PARSVA now divided and weak. South Indian Jains erroneously 
place the birth of Maha-Vira at 733. Bangalis prefer 707, and Western 
Indians 597 : the correct birth is that of the Svefdmbaras, viz. 698. 
Orpheans say “Gods are varied forms of Nature’s Forces.” 

China ruled by King Hsiang of Chau dyn.^ 651-619. 

LAOTSZE born in Province of Honan, died 517 (?) 

MAHA-YIRA born Suburbs of Vaisali, died 526. 

Pythagoras, the Western Putha-guru^ born at Croton Magna 
Grecia.* Patna building, and like U-Jain preaching Jaina-Bodhism. 

686 Jerusalem destroye^and tribes scattered throughout East. 

580 Jaina-Bodhism strong in North Kaspiana and Dnghistdn ; and 

the Daghls or Daks move into deltas of Danube, and 

become known to Western Nations as ana Dacians, with 

670 Hermit or Saman teachers like XALMOXIS. Here, too, Pythagoras is 
teaching like a PUTHA-GURU. The doctrines and lives of both 
are precisely like that of Maha-Vira and other Eastern Gurus ; and 
the spread of the faith over all Northern Kaspiana is correctl}^ seen 
in the annexed small map of Buddhism — adopted also by Prof. Rhys 

560 Davids. JOSEPHUS also states that there were Sects throughout 
Dacia and Thrakia like to his friends the Essenbs on the Jordan and 
Syria, called nOAI2TAI, evidently nOAISTAI or Bodhists. Ants. 
xviii. i. 5 and Ajnon. i. 22. 

657 GOTAMA THE BUDDHA born near Kapila Vastu, died 477. 

543^^^* l*rince 'VIJA\’TV of Ct^ lmT'ShppresscsTipliiolStry android "faiths. 

640 Puthaguru and Xalmoxis thought to be traveling together. 

538 Cyrus, 538-529. Rise of Irano-Persian Empire — dyn. of 13 

kings. Mazdian faith strong from Indus to Oxus and Mediteranean. 

629 Cyrus permits building of Jerusalem (Ezra). PANINl, Skt. 

grammEo^ian (Goldstucker). 

526 MAHA-VIRA dies, having fully established Jaina - Bodhism 

throughout Upper India, according to the teaching of Kasyapa of 10th 
cent. B.C. 


Orphean Thrakiaiis call their Zeus Dio-nusos, ( = Zio of Nysa ?) a raiitheus. 
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625 KAMBYSIS. King Bimbisara^ meets 
522-1 Darius L, 521-485. Begins extension of Iranian 
517 LAOTSZE dies, but becomes incarnate, say Laotists, in Gotama, 

who is said to “ preach the same faith as Kasyapa and previous Bud- 
dhas ” ; some Buddhists, like Dbvadatta, Gotama’s heretical cousin, 
become now Jaina Digambaras, and worship at Kasyapa’s tomb. 

515 DARIUS 1. overruns N.W. Panjab, and establishes posts at 

510 Mala- tana (Multan) in 510. He rules throughout Baktria. 

508 Puthag^^n^s^hoo^ of Magna Grivcia break up. 

505 HekaAios^ giv<4^orrect names of many Indian cities. Calls 

M^a-tana or Kiisya-pur Sun-city ”) Kaspaturos, Persian General 
Skulos takes 30 months to go from it to Bal)ylon. 

486 China, says Dr Edkins, now receives Babylonian religions and 

Mythologies. ^ 

485 XERXES L, ^4 85-465. Ajatasatku or Kunixa becomes king 

483 of Magadha. Zeno of Eleas teaches Theism. Herakleitos calls 
“Religion a mental disease.” I 


477 GOTAMA BUDDHA dies in a Milla grove at Kumnafjar, and 
the three leading disciples, Kasyapa, Axanda and Upali, assemble 
the First Great Buddhist Council of 500 monks in the cave 
at Raja-gril^.^^lie President is Moggali-putta.^ It is patronized by 
King Ajatasatr^". The only then known Buddhist teachings were the 
Suttapitakam or Canon of Analects^ embracing tlie Digha and Kud- 
dhaka-A57x7ya5, Anguttara and Samjutta. These constituted^ tlie Fir§t 
Pitaka of the Buddhist Bible. Jainas had their 

478 XERXES transports many Greeks to Baktria, His armies are 
composed of all races and faiths from Sindh and Panjab to K^spian 
and Mediteranean States, Gotama is mentioned in Fravardinj. Yaslii 
of abput this. J^jpiey-(P|of. Ha^g). Trij/itaka and rest of Buddhist 
CaDon*iDH^** lorm^gJ ^TQiSfifi?ation of 2ud Council. S.B,E, x. 

466 Nanda dyn, persecutes Kshatryas. Maha-Vira, known to Bud- 

dhists as “Xata-putta, head of Niganthas or Jinas.” Brahmans 
have long (500 to 450 b.c.) had similar Ascetics, and a well-known 
oral code, the Baudha-Yana (Jacobi, S,B,E. 

PROTAGORAS (Bruta-guru ?) teaches much Euddhism, ^nd is can^ 
a Logos and Sophia or “ Messiah and Buddha.” APASTAMBA 
flourished, or his Sutras appear T S,D,E, ii. and xxii. Intro. 
SoPHOKLEs’ writihgs passing eastwards. 

465 ARTA-XERXES I. Lonyimanus (465-425). He stops all build- 

ings in Jerusalem (Ezra iv.). Chinese Geography of World'^ j)ubli8hed. 
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UDAYI-BHADRA, King of Magadba (453-437), founder of town 
on site of Pataliputra. 

* 

Georgias the Sicilian teaches Materialism and “ On that which is 
not”— the Agnosticism of Buddhists. Probable date of PANINA y 
Anuruddiiaka and Munda, kings at Pataliputra, 437-429. 

Naga-dasaka, King, 429-405. Euripides. 7 7-5 8 ^ -Jo ^ 

XERXES II. and Sogdian reign. Pams, Phdrsis and Essenes 
now known throughout Western Asia. 

DARIUS II. Notus (424-405). Demoicritos of Thrakia teach- 
ing a Buddhistic “ Peace of Mind.” Jerusalem buildings allowed to 
proceed; sec article SejAuagint and Ezra iv. 24, 

Sokrates is visited by Sramans.^^''lBuddhism spreadufg widely and^ ^ 
its Canonical Scriptures compiling Jerusalem temple fipished {Ezra 
vi. 15). ^ 

Sisu-Xaga rules under Magadha at Vaisali, 405-380. The KaJpa 
Sutra, Angas and Upangas of the Jaina Siddhanta or “ Bible ” now 
jiretty widely known. Plato teaching of a Logos, Eternal lifr, Trans- 
migration, Nirvana and like doctrines of Jainas, Buddhists, ■\Iazdians, 
Egyptians, &c. All are freely discussed in East and West, and 
teachers like Demokratos of Abdera are preaching about them to 
Bodistai in Thrakia, and Essenes on the Jordan and Syria. Indian 
Epics known (?) £ 

ARTA-XERX^S II., Mnemon (405/4 — 359). This is “the latest 
possible date of 2nd Pitaka giving account of Gotama's death ” (Davids). 

Aristotle says “Magians are more ancient than Egyptians.” 

Some Indo-Buddliist sculptures quote Tripitaka. 

EZRA goes to Judea (Ezra vi. 14 and vii. 7.) Plato, 428-34J. 

Jonatli^ becomes first High Priest of Temple, Jerusalemr 
Kapur-d i-gin character of Baktria current X.W. India. Diogcnol 
Apol. teaches Gotamas explanation of Soul as mere Life-Force in- 
separable from matter. KAlasoka, King of Magadha, 387-359. 

X^ehemiah sent by Mnemon to Judea as Governor. 

Second Council of Buddhists at Vaisali under Yasas and Revata, 
a disciple of Ananda. 700 Arhats fix the Buddhist Canon, which 
is finally closed. SM.E, x. xxix. 

K’ehemiah returns to Babylon. Ktesias (405-359) writes history 
of peoples in Western India and Oxus. Their faiths well known 
to all the literati of Greece, Syria and Egypt. Sramans and 
gymnosophists or naked ascetics are common in West, and Greek 
“Schools of Skeptics” put all I'aiths on one footing. 
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B 

^359 

340 

337 

334 

330 

327-5 

324 

323 

322 


Mencius teaching Confucianism in China, zPP, 

ARTA-XERXIS IIL, Okus (359-338). Persepolis is the Mazdean 
Capital of Western Asia. Ten sons of Kalasoka reign during 22 
years, 359-337. Gotama called a Jaina Esa and now probably by 
Hindus their 9th Av^r^ 

ARiSTOTL^ieacii^^hilosof^hy’and^^eligion : mentions a Sramar 
Kalani, an Ikmvdku frm Indus, as preaching in Ccele Syria — no doubt 
a Bodhist from Balabhi or Kalian shrines, Bombay coast. 

Reign of 9 NANDAS, 337-315. Greeks now understand 
Buddhism or possibly Bodhism {Duncker, iv. p. 500). 

ALEXANDER Great overthrows Persian Empire at Arbela. 

Alexander seizes Egypt and goes to Baktria and India to take 
over all states and rights of Persian Empire and add thereto. 

Kalanos (Kali-nath) a celebrated Sraman in Indo-Greek camps. 
Alexander sails down Indus and dies in Babylon, 323.^^^^' 






VAN/ Vf AA AAA kj j JLAy ^ / -g. • 

Athens has population of 527,000, of which 500,000 are'^aves^^,^^;^:^^^^ 


from all nations and of all known faiths. Pyrrho is an artist in 
Alexander’s armies studying religions of Oxiana and India. 

320 PTOLEMY SOTER seizes Egypt, to which he carries off 100,000 
Jews, whom he settles in Alexandria. 

318 Chandraqupta enters service of Nanda, King of Magadha, but 
returns to Kalamina (Patala?) on lower Indus. 

317 ANTIGONUS rules from Panjab and Sindh to Syria. Indian 
faiths and peoples now much discussed, and Greek i)lays pass direct 
from Alexandria to Baroach at mouth of Nar-munda or “river of 
Munds ” or Malas ; they chiefly forced Alexander to give up further 
conquest of India, and Ptolemy saved his life from a Mala. Malwa 
has Buddhist colleges. Tibetans seeking after Buddhism. 

315 King of Magadua, DHAXA NANDA, last of 9, killed by 
Kanakya. CHANDRxV-GUPTA the Greek Sandrakotos seizes throne 
(315-291). 

313 He marries daughter of SELEUKOS NIKATOR, ruler Babylonia. 

312 Has MEGASTHENES as his Ambassador at Patalaputra (Patna), 
probably so called after his capital Patala on Indus. ?YKRIIO 
teaching Agnostic-Buddho-Jainism in Western Asia. 

310 KRISHNA worship strong from Mathura to Balabhi. 

308 Seleukos I. rules over N.W, Panjab and to Mediteranean. 

307 Avasta-Zand now known in Greek ; and Jaina and Buddhist 
Scriptures pervade Upper India. Chandra - Gupta and court 
belong apparently to Jaina-Bodliists. Epikuros (342-300) teaches 
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community of goods and sundry Huddhist doctrines. Buddhists 
revere now 25 Buddhas including Gotama. S.B.E, 45, ii. xxxv. 

The Jaina At-tha-Katha (Acts ©f Apostles) make no mention 
of anything after this date. Berosos writing his Histories. Ptolemy 
I. conquers much of Asia Minor ; liberates Greeks. 

ANTIGONUS takes Syria, and the Parthi, Persia, from Seleukos I. 
Alexandria has now 4 great schools of Science.^^>fcu^ 

Theodotos becomes King of Baktria wl\ere Jainism, Buddhi^, 
and Mazdeism exist. Jews are in Herat and Balk, &c. 

Seleukos 1. gives all kingdoms K. of Syria to his son 
ANTIOCHUS SOTER. Diodoros compiles details of Eastern 
Religions from many Greeks, ]\Iegasthones, &c. (Dunckner’s 


BINDUSARA (291-26S) succeeds his father Chandragupta, 
Emperor of Magadha. Is called by Greeks Amito-Chates from Skt. 
title Amitra-Ghaia, “The Eoe>Slayer.” He seems to have been a 
Jaina revering Kiisyapa of 10th century b.c. Ptolemy had an 
Ambassador, Dionusos, and the Seleukides, one Diamachox, at the 
Patna Court. Ptolemy I. building Lihrary and Museum at Bruclmm. 

He collects all known writings from the Oxus and Greece to 
Syria and Babylonia, and presses all literary men to settle in Alexandria. 
Antigonus Gonatus travels in India and ap])arently meets Asoka. 

Ptolemy II. Phil, succeeds father. Great daina revival with 
jMathura as ccuiter. Probable date of Kankali Temples and Statuary, 
Cunningham’s TLep, iii. 46 ; Thomas’ Asoka, 80. 

ANTIOCHUS 1. SoTEK (280-2G1). Rules from Indus to Syria. 

IMcncius’ Shu-Keng called a Sacred book. Ezraitic Scribes adding 
to Old Testament writings. ^ * 

Peryamus Lihrary full of all known writing on Religions, Philo- 
sophies and Art. Ptolemy adding much to his Libraries. 

“ Parian Marhies ” history now ends. 

AsoK.^\Tceroya^Ujain— ^i^jt^p|^r§ kiJ^|^263-259). 

Emperor^: is a zSuousJaina, and inscribes 
pious texts on rocks and i)illars from Girnar to Kashmir. He calls 
himself DpA'a-nam-piyn, “ Beloved of God,” which no true Buddhist 
would do, but which was common among Jaina-Bodhists. On Girnar 
Rock he names Ptolemy (Turainaya): Antigona Magna and At.lisander 
or Alexander of Epirus. He begins correspondence with all Greek 
rulers and philosophers he hears of in Baktria, Syria, Greece, Egypt, 
and Libya — writes to ZENO and mentions “the 2 )eople of Kamhoja^^ 
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259 (N.W. Panjilb) in a Rock Edict of his lOtli Regnal year. Writes to 

Antigonus Gonatus, who died 258. 

256 ARSAKES founds Parthian Empire. Baldria declares 
dependence under its Greek King DTODOTUS. 

Asoka converted to Buddhism by Nigrodha, 4th Regnal year(?). 

249 Aboka’s 10^/i rer/nal year, when he continues Rock inscriptions. 

247 Asoka’s \Wi regnal year, when Rock inscriptions mostly end and 

Buddhism appears in Ldt inscriptions. lie cancels this 12 th year 
edict as heretical, but on what year does not appear, see Thomas^ 
Asoka^ 44-9. “Buddha is now worshipped (Beal); Peshawar Kapur- 
di^giri Lilt chamcters now common in Baktria and Syria (Taylors 
Alpli. ii. 258). Buddhist literature is understood by literati from 
Ganges to Oxus and Nile, and Kntha-Vafhu is being compiled. 

Zeno teaches a Stoical Buddhism — Kleantlies his disciple. 

242 Third Great Buddhist CoUNciii at Patali-putra, under 

Tishya Maudgali-putri in 17-18 year of Asoka, who assembles it to 
correct heresies and urge missionary labours. He sends his son 
Mahendra (who was ordained in 253) and his sister Sangiia-IMitta 
with several monks, to Tissa, king of Ceylon (250-230), who early 
became a Bodhist, and therefore entitled himself Deva-nam-Piyn. 
About this time, between his 12th and 27th regnal year, Asoka 
dropped ^^Deva ” in his Lilt and other superscriptions, and calls him- 
self only = “ Lover of goodness” or “kindliness.” 

According to the Emperor’s orders, sanctioned by the Great Council, 
missionaries are sent to all India and adjoining states, viz. : to Tel- 
lingana ( = “land of Sisna-decaites^^ or Sivaites,) a missionary called 
Mahildeva. Baktria is called = Greek or “Foreign place”; 

Burma and Indian Archipelago appears as “ Golden 

land ” ; the Koromandel coast as Chola- Hand ala = “ land of Cholas ” 
or Chalukyas ; Midabar is /Ae?v7Za = “ land of Keras” — Cheras — a Chola 
tribe. The peoples on the Nar-bada arc known as Mumh or ^lillas, 
but the land, is named after its great hills Satya-putra or Sdt-jmr ; 
and mention is made of Tanjur, Madura^ 

241 This is the date of the BhAhra Lat condemning Yedik rftes, 

and declaring Buddhism the state religion of India, and its scriptures 
— now' all well known — as infallible guides. 

Asoka’s son Rahan-man is now preaching in Ava, and Maliindra 
begins to translate the Pfili Scriptures into Ceylonese Prakrit. Ho 
had taken with him from Bodhagayil a live or 

Ficus Eel, which still grow'S beside the Ru wan^aili^ Dagoba of Anur- 
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241 ildha-pur. He declares ‘‘Gotama the 25th Buddha to he followed by 
MAITEEYA, “the Buddha of kindliness.” All this is wonderfully 
authenticated by many authorities, and by the actual coffin and hones 
of Maj-jhima, the missionary sent by Asoka to convert Central 
Himalayan peoples. The coffin, superscribed by the name, was found 
under one of the Sanchi stupas by General Cunningham, iZ. As. J. 
xiii. iii. Apastampa^s writings cannot be placed later than this, and 
he was clearly a Chalukyan in Telingana, see Dunckner’s Hist.y 
iv. 525-7 ; S.B.E. x. : xxii. and xlv., Introds. 

240 Diodotus II. succeeds father as King of Baktria. 

230 Buddhism passes through Tibet into all Mongolia. 

228 Mahinda lives in a sacred cave near Anuradhapur, wliere he 

leads a busy, studious life for twelve years translating Scriptures, 
and aiding King Tissa in organizing the faith and erecting beautiful 
monasteries, stui)as, &c . I oj "TI 4 .JQ 

226 Seleukos II. is succeeded by Antiochus III. “ The Great,” 

226-18/. 

222 Asoka dies. Cbin j^^-i ay-i»ome, - hatj i m w Buddliis^literatur/, an ^ 
Emperor searching for more ; has an army on Oxus. 

220 The Jaina “naked and clothed” sects, Digdmharas and SveU 
nmharas get more estranged, S.B.E, xxii. xxxv. 

218 The Nau-Vilidr or New ^Monastery of Balk, full of Buddhists 
following the Kasyapa and Gotama schools. Skt. Buddhist Sutras 
known throughout India, Ceylon, and towards Baktria — great Shrines 
everywhere springing up. 

217 Buddhism or more likely Bodhism or Jainism is publicly taught ry . 

o* C vh/) 

213 throughout China (Dr Edkins). T^e^^sujerst^ous tyrant of OMn^^ luSt 

exempts the Yi-king from his d(^ree urn^fg all religious works. 

208 Antiochus defeats Euthydenius, King of Baktria, and entering 

206 Panjab he threatens Gangetic India. Treasure buried by Euthy- 
demus on banks of Oxus has been discovered. Buddhist preachers 
perambulating Syria and Asia Minor (Weber). Asoka\s son Sujasas 
reigns at Patna, and his second son Kunala is king of Pan.jab, a nd . 
another son, Jalaka, is king of Kashmir. 

204 Great moves beginning West Central Asia by Chinese pressing 
Hiung-liu tribes west ; these press on peoples in Baktria and Kaspiiina, 
and they move towards Volga and 

202 Eise of Chinese Ban which, say Compilers of Sui 

dyn. of about 600 a.o., BuddhiSn was unknown in China, so that 

193 all prior to 200 b.c. was Jaina Bodhism. Mahendra, great Buddhist 
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193 teacher, dies. Egypt holding Phenicia, and has representatives in 
191 all states of Western Asia. Chinese amiies on Oxus, threatening 
187 Parthia and N.W. India. Euthydemus (191-181) and his son 
Demetrius invade Panjiib and found City of Euthydemeia on Jhelum, 
and hold upper Sindh. They finally seize Patala, capital lower 
181 Sindh, and annex Kiitch or Abhiria and Gujerilt. Ptoh Geog. 
170 vii. 1 and Cunningham. Greeks ruling Panjab to Jamuna and 
Gujerat — an Indo-Greek Empire (Dunck., 550). Gko.-Egyp. gods 
worshiped throughout Mediteranean. 

169 Antiochus Ei:>iph. places Jupiter in Jerusalem temple. Jews 

returning frgni East well acquainted with Eastern faiths. 

165 YuchS* settling in Baktria as Sias, Sehs and Sakas, having left 

colonies on their way — Kiangs and Tibetans. They are Spirit 
worshipers and Jaina-Bodhists, Hermits, &c. 

164 Tamils driven from Ceylon bj King Dut-tha-jamani. a zealous 

Buddhist and great builder. cUj 2 ^ 

163 Antiochus Eupator uses elephants and mahouts in Syria. 

156 Masagetean Skuthi — the Chinese Sus and Abars — in SogJiana 

150 are propagating their Fo4u or Buddhist-Jaina faith, which now 
145 extends over all India and much of Trans-Iiulia. 

140 The Buddhist sage Kaga Sena disi)utes with the king of 

Sagala (Panjiib), called by Greeks Menander^ by Buddhists Milmda, 
He advances Greek rule nearly to Oudh (Weber ?). 

138 Arsakes finishes overthrow of Graiko-Baktrian States. Dipa- 

Vansa or early parts of Mai id Vd7isa compiled. 

136 The YuE-Cni or White Huns begin settling down in India, 

driven out of Baktria and Oxiana by Mongolian HIUNG-NU, 
130 ^ow pressed by Chinese Emperor Wuti. The Yue-chi drive south- 
125 wards the Tochari (Turki?); and westwards the Ta-hi or Drdue 
^Ddglmy who spread over lower Volga and Danube as Gete and 
Dacse. Some Y'ue-chi spreail into Lesser Tibet or “Little Yueli-chi,” 
and into Riijputana as Juts or Yats. They long rule from Kdfu or 
Kabul, practising, said the Chinese, the religion of Euto (Budo), and 
refraining from killing any creatures.” C.’s Survey^ hid^ ii. 59-66. 
Chang-Kien, Ambassador of EMPEROR WU-TI Yue-chi)^ 

travels through India, Parthia, and Baktria, where lie is long im- 
prisoned, and writes history of these countries from 140 to 86 b.c. 
He studies Buddhism, instructing the Emperor on his return ; 
describes Buddha as ^^the God of India'' ^ Fo-outo. His original 
orders were to induce the Yue-chi to make war on the Huing-nu. 
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He notices a great golden statue of Buddha on frontiei’s of China; 
says the Oxus or Kwa-shui is the northern boundary of the Baktrian 
Yue-chl, who are here pressed by the Tartar Sakas or Sus, and in 
consequence press south on the Graeko-Parthians. 

Chinese embassy to Parthian MITHRA DATES II., who had 
just turned aside Tocharis towards India. He sends an army of 
20,000 horse, some 400 miles, to meet Chinese ambassador. 

Greek King Menander rules from Hindu Kush to Jamuna^ and 
King Demetrius over N.W. India down to near Bombay. The old. 
Gneko-Baktrian^ingdom has now native rulers; and Yue-chl^ are 
entering into ST Europe ^ Goths, and S. into Greece by Thrakia. 
Patanjat.i writes Commentaries on Sutras of Pdnini. 


100 Scleukians driven out of Baktria. Yur-chl send presents to 

Chinese Emperor Wuti, who presses West, anxious to study Buddhism 
104 and foreign modes of government. Rome accepts Sarapis. 

90 ernacular translation of Tripitaka and At-tlia-katha made in 

*• /3 ^ y , / 

88 reign of King watta-Gamina, king of Ceylon (88-76), see^Dipavan'sa 
85 of Mahrivilnsa. Buddhist scriptures are common in Pfdi — until now 
70 monks preferred trusting to tlieir memories, S,B.E, xxii.,^ 

83 Tamils^ whose language is called Amvamtiy seize North Ceylon. 

85 Rulers of Sistfin and Khorasan preach Buddhism. 

80 Alex. Polyiiistor (80-60) says — “ Sramans going about Baktria 

philosophizing.^’ Kadphices or Kujula, king of Yuc-clfi^ place a king 
70 on Parthian throne who rules till 50 b.c. Baktrians worship charms 
and reliks of Buddhists and more ancient faiths, as the quasi 
Tooth of Buddha — a large genuine Lin-gam such as Hwen Tsang 
found in the Nau Vihdr of Balk, in the Kanoj shrine and at 


8imhrda. l^>ears Life, pp. 50, 134, 181. 

65 King HUVISHKA (65-15) rules from Baktria to over Panjab; 

is called Kanerki on his coins, which are numerous. He acknow- 
ledges Iranian gods Oado or Vaifu, ^Slahira, a form of Mithra, Mao, 
&c. (Thomas' Asoka, p. 72). Extends his Empire to the Jamuna. 
Seems a good Buddhist^ but Sivaism common throughout his 
dominions, ^lanikyala Stupa is now flourishing. 

64 POjMPEV deposes Antiochus Asiaticus, last Seleukian King of 

Syria and Mesopotamia — now declared Roman states. 

60 Pilli Ldlita Vistara and Pitakas now widely known. 

Sam-Vat^Era of Hindus. Sakas driven from Malwa. ^ 

56 Gondophores is king of N.W. India (Max Muller), probably a 

title of Huvishka or his brother Huska — ^lieir apparent. Both ar^ 
50^ zealous Buddhists ruling from Ganges to Oxus. 
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A.C. 

5 

10 
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Augustus Caesar seizes Alexandria, and accidentally the Egyptian 
Bruchidm Library and 440,000 vols. are burnt, among which was 
Ptolemy’s Septuagint , — End of Asmoiiaeans. 

Yue-chi or White Huns embracing Tungusis, &c., under their 
King Kasasa (Kadfises I.), war with Parthi in Baktria. 

China says AMITABHA is ‘‘God of Supreme Light,” and his 
daughter is Kwan-yin — Buddhist deities. This Gnostik phase of 
Buddhism now goes on increasing its mythology for 500 years, and 
Sramans teach it and some true Buddhism from China to Kaspiana. 
Indian Yogis and Ascetics perambulating Parthia and Greek States, 
one of whom burns himself before Greeks. 

Kise of West Andhra dgn, under Gotami-putra I., who with his 
queen construct cave temples at Nosik, Kdnheri, &c. Asvaghosa 
becomes a Buddhist. 

King Gotami-putra’s inscriptions state that he rules from 
Himalaya to Indus and ilalabar; but Rulers called Kshatryas or 
Satrapes exist on lower Indus and Surashtra, who are said to be under 
Shah-Arata (Phrahates) and Naha-pana : evidently ruling old rartluan 
provinces of India, 

China declares Taoism a State Faith, ^SS,C , dr 


Huski or Jushki or Uerki (coin title) succeeds Iluvishka as 
Emperor of Sakas ; rules all X.-west India up to Oxus, and Central 
Asia to Khotan — seems personally a Buddhist, but his coins suit all 
Faiths, as they acknowledge Mi-irs (Mithras) ; Erakilo (solar Herakles) ; 
Sarapo and Zero or Ceres; Riae or Rhea, &c. 


Emperor Huski sends monks and Buddhist books to Chinese 
Emperor A-ili (Thomas’ Asolca, 

Essenik Buddhism common in Palestine. ' 


Hermaik. Braumaxism not emerged from Sivaism {Asoka, 58). 
Death of Herod, whom legend saith massacred babes; hence 
Birth op Christ must precede this date, say in 5 or 6 b.c. 
Baktrian coins of 65 b.c. to 50 a.o. are inscribed BiuISaman^’ ~ 


“Buddha the Sraman” (Thomas^ Asoka, pp. 72-78). 


KANISHKA (Kanerki) succeeds his brother as Emperor. These 
Indo-Saka kings rule Baktria as “the Uemo Kadphisesf using a 
“Baktrian Pali” Alfabet and qnasi Aryan speech {T,A, 68). The 
people are Buddhists, Saivites and Ophiolaters. This Emperor’s coins 
seem to show that till late in life he was a Vasu-deva Saiva and 
then a Buddhist. He extended the Empire to Yarkand, Gujerat, and 




KadpHiscs I (Khiu-tsiu-koh, Kadaphes), Ku^an 
kin^, acc. ; HermcBus, last Greek kin^, 
contemporary. 

“60 Complete oonquest of Bactria, Kabul, and 
Kapisa; consequent consolidation of Ku^xan 
Kmpire by Kadphises I. S ^ 

Kaladara inseription, year 1 13.1 ^ 

Panjtar ,, 122.* 


Kadpliises II (Yen-kao-chin, Hima Kadphises) 
acc. 

Annexation of Northern India, and destruction 
of Indo-Parthian power by Kadphises II. 
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BdJahhi, the sacred land of Vas or “Baz-deo,*^ and is thought to 
have ruled states on the Ganges and raided Ceylon. His great friend 
ASVAGHOSHA converted him to Buddhism. This once learned^^ 
Brahman now writes Buddha Charlta, and with^XAGA-SENA^^ina^ 
rituals, <fcc. The dates and places of their deaths are unknown. 

Western India Cave temples of Jaiuas and Buddhists now 
being much added to — one is constructed at Xanheri in honour of 
‘‘CHAXAXYA the DAMILA’* or ‘‘Hravid” (a Mala), the pre- 
ceptor and prime minister of Chandra Gupta of 312-291 b.c. Dr 
Stevenson, J. It. As. Bom.y July, 53. 

On the Kanerhi Rock is the name of a Parthian king, “ MAHA 
KSHATRAPA ” (Satrape), and a Xasik cave was constructed by his 
son-in-law, showing Parthian rule still on the Nanuuntla, 

Brahmanism now trying to expel Buddhism from India, and 
Buddhists seeking other lands. /A^i) o 

CHRIST is crucified after preaching in Judea for three years (?). 
Parthian S'<7/os or Sus comiuer all the delta of Indus and 
rule from Sehove for 2i centuries by chief 

adviser of Emperor Kanishka or GANDPHBR^(Chandupur ?) perhaps a 
title like ‘‘Pharaoh.” Rome accepts Isis cult 

Antiochus IV., Epi^anes, wars wnth l^irthi, 50,000 Jews“mas- 
sacred in Babylon. Apollonius of Ty^^^im other literati travel 
in East and return ll^dhists, and teach accordingly. 

Chinese Emperoi^Ming-Ti zealously collects Buddhist literature 

and India. Translates Lolita Vistara into y g 


in Tartar}', Baktria and India. 

Chinese. The faith everywlierc widely known 


China formally aeknowledgei^^^d^in for first time. ^ 

Emperor Kanishka assembles Council of 500 learned Buddliists,^:^' 
*who draw up 3 commentaries to assist believers. These were engraved 
on copper, idaccd in a stone box and buried^ imder a Dagoba, and 
arc not yet discovered. 

Jerusalem destroyed and Jews banished by Romans. Chinese 


Emperor Ming-Ti declares Buddhism a state religion, and Tiioists 
now organize their religion 'with monasteries, rituals and images. 

SAKA Era of Shali Yahana, king of Uj-jain. Some say 
Kanishka was now crowned as a Buddhist Emperor. ^ 

A Chinese army with Buddhist hanncrs and Missionaries in 
Kaspiana. Emperor sends embassy to Rome. 

Christian 'Writings now appearing in Judea and Egypt. 
Jerusalem temple being rebuilt to Jupiter. Roman Stoics call 
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I. 


A.O. 

100 


104 


110 


all Gods interchangeable forms of the same Energy. Vigorous 
propaganda by Buddhists and Jainists. 

Meqha Vahana, king of Kashmir, a zealous Buddhist, begins to 
regather the fmgments of Kanishka’s Empire, and in about 40 years his 
rule extends down to Orissa and Kal-linga ? — He was perhaps a 
Chalukyan then moving to East Central India. 

116-7 Jews massacre Greeks in Kurenaika anti lower Egypt, and Greeks 
bitterly retaliate. 

131 Eebellion of Jews in Judea, led by 

132-4 Hadrian builds for his Roman colony in Jerusalem the 
Capitolina, hence called after himself. 

Large body of Turano-Chalukyans (Dravids) from Gangetik States 
settling in TeUingana. y*/ ' 

About this time a Chinese Savant of Loyang (the capital of Laotsze 
and Confucius) has been for 40 years translating Buddhist Scriptures 
from Fan into Chinese. 

A Parthian prince translates 176 P>uddhist works, one of which is 
the Hhamapada. The learned Buddhist Kag-Arjuna now preaching in 
Northern India and widely known to Gra3ko-Iiidians and Westerns. 

New Testament Gospels now begin to be quoted; are only now 
really heard of and read, according to the furthor Unp. RelJtjion and 
other learned critics. / 


145 


156 


160 


170-5 


The above chronological data is only meant to help 
the reader to grasp aceurately matters connected with our 
Arts, treating on Jainism, Buddhism, Hinduism in Ancient 
India and their paths East and West. Little notice is 
taken of the very important factor in the West — the Ee- 
ligion of Zoroaster — as this requires an elaborate section 
to itself ; for from about 1500 b.c. down to Mahamadan 
times it^was almost supreme from Syria to the Indian 
frontier, and probably on this account Jaino-Bodhism and 
other Indian Faiths could only gain a footing westward 
by Oxiana, Dilgh-istan, Dac-ia and Thrakia. 
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25 Kaniska aco. 

35 Conversion of Kaniska to Buddhism. 

53 Huviska acc. 

85 Vasudeva acc. 




Article II 


TRANS-INDIA 

Indian Archipelago and Adjacent States 

Tli i‘ir Historical and Relujious Development 

q^HE great Indo-Chinese Peninsula, now best known 
as French Tongkin, An-nam, Cochin and Saigon, and 
the kingdoms of Kamhoja and Siam, is one of great import- 
ance, ethnographically and religiously, for it has been, for 
above 2000 years, one of the great pathways of Faiths 
traveling from India to China and Japan, and occasionally 
vice versa. It is therefore very necessary to trace its history 
through the ages as minutely as possible, for here it is that the 
Faiths which the South Island grou])s received loosely or 
sporadically from the great Indian Centers, took decided and 
national forms. 

The Eastern or French states, including Tongkin (in the 
latitude of Calcutta), Cochin, and Saigon at the mouths of 
the Mekong, and up that river to the British Burman Shiln 
States, extend over 970 miles of latitude, and on an average, 
120 miles of longitude, or over 116,000 square miles. This is 
mled from three centers, viz., Hanoi or Kicho (“ the market”) 
the capital of Tongkin ; Hiie, lan ancient center of Hindo- 
Tchams, and still a semi-independent sbite ; and Saigon 
( = “ conjeries of villages”) which virtually dominate all the 
neighboring riverine and coast lands, though Kambodia is for 
the time independent, but acknowledging Gallic suzerainty. 

Anciently these states were ruled by Giochis and Kochdos, 
Tongkinis and An-nams towards the north ; and Co-Tchings 
in center and south ; and probably the Chinese term Ji-ndm 
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or “ South-land ” applied to the whole peninsula. About the 
5th century b.c. there arrived Indian colonists, here known as 
Tcham-pas, (^yam-pas or Tsam-bas — evidently Shams or Shans, 
led hy Hindus. They swallowed up or united the Co-Tehings 
or Cocliin-is and all - minor central warring tribes, and 
established amicable relations, for the most part, with their 
congeners — also Indian colonists, ruling in Qyam-bodia. This 
great Tchampa state lasted to the middle of this century, or for 
about 2000 years, during which time they often not only held 
Tongkin, but portions of China, and frequently raided Canton 
and its coasts, as they did Qyambodia and all the valleys of 
the Mekong. About our 9th century they began to succumb 
to the Ans who were then consolidating all their Mongoloid 
brethren against the Tcham-pas as “ foreigners ” — for the Indian 
element then dominated, and especially in the Central and 
Southern parts of the peninsula. The reader will easier 
understtind the successes and vicissitudes of these various 
states by referring to our Clironological tables and running 
coinmentary and map of Ancient India and Trans-India — 
here most necessary amid the many strange names we must 
'perforce use. 

According to Chinese records of B.c. 2357, the Peninsula 
was occupied in the north by Giao-chi (translated “ Big Toe” 
race — a still marked feature, for the toe is now used like a 
thumb), and four other barbarous peoples. All owned the 
Emperor of China as their suzerain, if not direct ruler, from 
2285 to 257 B.c. ; and in Chine.se records of the 12th century 
B.C. the sta^s appear as the Chinese^ province of Fo-nam 

Only in the 3rd century B.c. do we hear of disturbing 
foreigners to the South of the Giao-chis, Joeuks or Yuniin-is ; 
and by 125 B.c. these are acknowledged as a state ruled by 
2'cfmigs — possibly the great Indo-Colonizers, the KUngs or Tri- 
lings — for Indian Malas or Malays, Yauvas or Javas, Bfilis, &c., 
were by this time all over the Peninsula and Archipelago. 
The Tcham-pa or Tching (Co-chin) state, from Saigon to Hue, 
was then strongly organised and bravely led by Indians, and 
the Chinese speak of the people Q,»^han-laps (Shan folk ?) and 
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; mention their 4tli monarch (the first we know of) as “ King 
! Ta-wang of Sauph ” or “ the Isles,” meaning the Coasts as well 
as Archipelago. About this time we find the Chinese and 
Malays calling the Ans, “ the Koti, Kachao, Kutin and 
' Kian-chi.” 

I The first Indian colonized center of tlie Peninsula was 
apparently Camboja or “ Qyam-ba ” at the head of the delta 
of the Mekong and around its great inland swampy sea, the 
Tale-sap or Bien-hoa, wlierc flourished Indian arts and religions, 
and a considerable civilization for some 2000 years. The 
^ Chinese did not distinguish the Tchampas from the Syam-pas, 
calling both Shan or Shon laps, but Qyam-bods (no doubt Siam 
or Shan-bods) were known to other Indians as Kmirs, and were 
I principally oj)hiolaters from Ceylon and the Tamil and Telagu 
' coasts. Araliian sailors called them Komirs or Klimars, 
thought to mean “ Cunning craftsmen ” or “ Artizans,” which 
their elaborate sculptures and architecture showed they were. 
But Kamirs^v CJiamirs seems to be a corruption of Tamils, 
see similar Dravidian etymologies given by Prof. Oppert in 
{ his Bltilrata-Varsa, liere I’eading as usual r for /. 

I All good authorities agree that the Indian rulers of 

Tchampas came from upper, not Pfili- speaking India ; and 
' some think even before Cambodia became a nation. The 
Tchampa Alfabet connotes the Kambodian, and, like all 
the Indian languages of Tnins-India, is one of the Dravidian 
group, though with Tsianipas, Sanskrit is the sacred seripturc 
as in Northern India. Kambodians and Javanese use PjIH — 
of course in Deva Nagnri characters, there being no Pali 
] script. 

I All these Indian colonists were great Serpent and B'xd, 

Boil or lingam worshipers, and from the most ancient to 
present times. In Southern and Central India they are still 
. devoted to Bml-a-IuXls or “ Bud-stones.” Hence might come 
their name Chamir-bods or Sdmhods ^ The old “ Bud God ” 
would facilitate the spread of the new “ Buddha ” cult, as in 

\ popular estimation somehow connected with their B^ld or 

i Linga KCLl cult, as afore explained, and more fully in our 

1‘ article in the Jour. R. Asiatic Soc. of Jan. ’95. 
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Bud(iliism did not reach Trans-India to any extent till 
about 100 B.C., and then only in the delta of the Iravadi, 
Sumatra and perhaps Java ; and from the Koro-mandel or 
Cholo-mandel coast. But by the 2ud century A.C. it began 
to prevail, when Dravidian Cholas and Chalukyas reached 
Dravidia proper ; and had spread themselves through the 
Indian Archipelago, Siam, Cambodia and Cochin China. 

Mr Fergusson saw no difficulty in accepting the Cam- 
bodian tradition mentioned “ by the learned Dr Bastiau ” 
{Indo-Chinese Nations) that “early in our 4th century Phra 
Thom (King-Great), son of the king of N.W. India (Taxila), was 
banished from India,” and after many adventures settled in 
Caniboja, which was then the name of the country round Taxila 
(p. 665), a very important fact, and one militating against 
Qyam being Sham or Shan unless by a popular delusion. 

All N.W. India was then nndoul)tedly much troubled, 
owing to Buddhism overturning the old faiths ; and a Naga 
prince who then refused to join the propaganda might well be 
asked to leave the country, which would be the only persecu- 
tion Buddhism permitted. Nagaists would therefore forsake 
their old capital Ndgapnr or ancient Delhi, where they so long 
ruled ; and we know that they did so for the deserts of Raj- 
putana, the Vindyas and hilly regions of Central India and the 
Dakan and probably Kashmir, which they had very early in our 
era crowded with their shrine.s. Notice also that Mr Fergusson 
says “ the Architectural remains of Cambodia bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to those of Kashmir, 

The rise of Javan and Cambodian ophite shrines arc 
generally placed about 400-460 A.C., when Ophiolaters per- 
vaded the whole Cochin China peninsula, Java and its 
island groups. Ptolemy’s maps of 130-140 a.o. show all these 
states dotted over with Indian names, betokening an intimate 
acquaintance with Hindu Mythology and the Great Epiks ; 
the scenes of which are pourtrayed on the corridors of the 
beautiful ophite shrine of Ndkhon Vcit or the “ Naga Monastry ” 
of Cambodia. 

Here Ndgaism was concentrated, whilst to the East 
the Indian rulers of Tchanipa were more devoted to Ilara- 
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Hari or Siva and Vishnu, and in the two Javas (Sumatra and 
Java) to Buddhism — at least by the 5 th century a.c., whilst 
Shans and Malays clung principally to their old animistic 

<3ults. 

According to Ptolemy, European traders frequented the 
Indo-peniusula in our 2nd if not 1st century, and Chinese 
records speak of Eomans or Tatsins being on the coasts about 
400 A.C., when Java, Cochin and “Tchampa or Lamap” were 
ruled by kings bearing such Chalukyan names as “ Jaya, Indra 
and Varman.” 

The mass of tlie population came of course from China’s 
southern provinces. Canton or Quan-tung, Quan-tu and Yu-uam, 
from which last came its enterprizing I'Cii or Shun peoples, who 
had descended by the main streams, the Menam, Me-kong and 
Red river. The Cantonese claimed all the Gulf of Tongkin, but 
did not care mu(;h about it except to keep its wild idle tribes 
out of their richer lands, and they could not always do this — 
the Indian-led Tchams often raiding this Chinese capital. 

The first colonizers were no doubt the Shans as the names 
of states show. They spread over all the vales and plains of 
the Mekong, INlenam and south. After them came the 
Cantonese along the northern coasts of Tongkin, and then 
w'cak tribes like Giaos on the hills bordering the delta of the 
Red river, where Yu-ndms congregated; these eventually 
about 800 A.c. consolidated the Mongolian nationality of Jns 
or An-nanis. 

Shans never had much in common with An-nams save in 
their animistic cult, which Buddhism has failed to dissipate, 
nay to lessen ; for Hinduism had primarily increased the Bud 
worship which so dominated among Klings the first Indian 
Lingam worshipers who penetrated to the interior of Burma 
and Siam. 

The true Shans;— best seen in the Thais or Shians or 
Siamese — descended from high Western Yunam and the 
extensive Shau^states of Burma, where we have spent many 
days in their camps as they moved to and fro in trade with 
the coast towns, for they are busy and enterprizing traders, 
and inveterate Nat, Ld or “ Spirit ” worshipers. Hence 
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probably their name when, debouching on the plains of the 
middle Meiidm they first settled in Ld-o-s ; for their first chief 
cities were on the upper Menam, and not till 1782 did a Shan 
king venture to build a capital — Bangkok — on the coast. The 
first capital, Suko-thai (Shan-suko), was built in G38 a.c. on 
the middle Menilm, and apparently by a Hinduized king, for 
there Avas a shrine of Kala (Siva) in front of the Royal Court of 
Justice, before which strange rites and ordeals by fire and water 
took place as was then common in India, Pegu and Cambodia ; 
see Captain Gerini (a Siamese officer) on T’riah hy Ordeal, 
As. Qtly., Ap. 95. These rites he traces back to our 5th 
century, and finds frequent reference to them in Siamese 
records of 1000-1050, and of fire rites down to the 14th 
century. 

In 1350, when the Cambodian capital Inda- 2 )atha-puri 
(Indra-prastha or ancient Delhi) was seized and country an- 
nexed, a new Siamese capital Ayuthia (Oudh, Avadh or 
Ayodhya) was built lower down the Menam — some 55 miles 
from the sea, and still by a Hinduized Bud-izcd and probably 
Buddhistically inclined people ; who have left us many noble 
though thoroughly phallic ruins — as Mr Fergusson calls them, 
“lofty rounded domical shafts” {Ind. Arch. G33), Avhich he 
shoAvs are continued on the apex of the more modern Royal 
Wat-chhuj of Bangkok — -a Vat or ]\lonastery modelled after a 
Sai\'a temple. Here too says Captain Gerini are the necessary 
pond and symbols for swearing witnesses on and exacting the 
Hindu legal ordeals ; so that Kfda, his Nandi (bull) and linga- 
in-Argha to swear on, are or Avere here as required for A’ery 
special oaths and a'ows. 

TraA’^elers assure us that these objects exist in and about 
all the present and ancient chief cities of Siam, and in or beside 
many temples. In the fort of Pachim says Mr Hallet (As. 
Qtly., Ap. 87), at the dangerous entrance of the Menam, 

“ there is a temple Avith the usual image of Buddha, and just 
outside a lingam to which women make offerings and prayers 
for offspring. Around it are joss sticks and prayer flags, and 
within the temple is a model of it Avhich a modern votary had 
erected.” The shrine Avas no doubt originally one of Bud’s, the 
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old Bud-or, for here all give gifts of fruits, flowers, rice, &c., 
as to Siva, be they Buddhists, Malays, Javans or Mahamadans I 
Such also was the Bud to be hereafter described at a similar 
dangerous passage — the entrance to the Akyab harbour. All 
fling some offerings to these Buds and murmur a prayer, for 
they symbolize the God of Destruction as well as Creation. 

The most ancient as well as present religion of Siam is 
well illustrated in its ever sacred “ Adam’s Peak,” on which the 
faithful see the “ Divine Foot ’’-print or Phrd-Bat of the Lord 
Buddha, but which was earlier that of Vishnu and Siva, and 
still earlier of Bud or Bod ; for the Foot, Hand, Thumb and 
Heel are well-known euphemisms. We must therefore dwell 
a little upon the Phra-Bat, and will here take as our chief guide 
the description of it as given in his Uhjsnos by Mr (L Palgrave, 
who was from 1880 to 1883 the very observant British Consul 
of Siam, and saw all he describes. 

This “ Adam’s Peak ” is a high, picturesque, strongly 
marked conical limestone lull rising abruptly at the edge 
of a great forest which here ends in the rich delta lands of 
the Monam and its sacred affluent flowing past the old capital 
of Ayuthia. It is therefore topografically just such a site as 
Siavas select, viz., the yonish bifurcation of two sacred streams, 
and has therefore from unknown times l)een a great place of 
pilgrimage, especially at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 

Tlie Phra-Bat is a natural depression, 5x2 ft. and 10 
inches deep, on a prominent rock, over which is built a hand- 
some Dop oi’ Dome, and over this ri.se terraces pinnacled and 
spired to the height of about 100 ft. This is on the highest 
terrace of the mountain, under tlie immediate overshadowing 
of the still loftier Lingam-like apex, on which are probably 
modelled the strange columnal temples of Ayuthia and the high 
shaft of the Royal temple in Bangkok, "well seen in Fergusson’s 
Ind. Arch. 

The inner dome leaves a clear space of 30 feet square for 
the holy rock and its Phra-Bat, so that the shrine reminds one 
forcibly of the Kabct cs Sakhrah on Mount Moriah ; only 
there we have a protruding Omphe, the Onipdialos of Mother 
Earth over her Cave and Ber Aruah or “ Well of Spirits,” 
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which the Siamese would recognize as nature’s gravid uterus 
— a true Dd-garhh or Dd-gohah. With Jabusis and Hebrews 
itl was the Shati or “ Foundation-stone of all things — their 
Tsur Aleim or “Rock God,” (see fig. 64, Rwcrs of Life, and in 
this connection also figs. 234 and 266) the Cone of Adam or 
Bud’s “ Foot ” of Ceylon, and the Rock markings of the Kaiktyo 
shrines at the head of the Sitang delta. 

Turanian, Shemite and Aryan, Shans, Hebrews, Arabs and 
Christians, have alike at different periods covered the Divine 
symbols of these shrines with gold, silver and gems, and the 
pavements with rare tesselatod marbles, cloths and mattings, 
and always burnt around them everlasting fire. Beside the 
Phra-bat, says Palgrave, “ were ceaselessly burning, dim lamps, 
candles and pastiles. . . . The raised borders (of the dais) are 
edged Avith lotuses covered with gold,” and in delicate tracery 
the natural features of the divine foot are pourtrayed together 
with Sun, Moon, &c., in the usual conventional forms. 

Carefully laid out shady ziz-zag paths and stairs led up to 
the sacred high terrace, which, as the worshiper approached, 
he fell on his knees and so ascended ; ever and again touching 
the ground with clasped hands on forehead. On reaching the 
golden lotus edging, each remained for some time prostrate 
in prayerful aspiration and meditation, and then reverently 
retired backwards, till reaching the verandas they arose and 
gaily communed with their fellows on general subjects. This, 
says Palgrave, is a feature of the race and faith. “ All here 
is bright — ornament and glitter, mirth, music and laughter ; 
nothing solemn ; nothing my.sterious or awful ; no dim religious 
light, gloom or fear-inspiring rites, bloody sacrifices or weary- 
ing decorum. All here announced a joyful religion which 
looked at the bright side of life. . . . This Buddhism has 
nothing pessimistic in it . . . but rather a practical optimism. 
Their Buddha aimed (they say) at the pearl of great price 
. . . a boundless living love . . . not the narrowness and 
limitations ... of self and death. He endeavoured, nor 
wholy without success, to trace out a path ... by which we 
might attain to a tiui.e life ; teaching that every act has its 
reward — good or evil ; this without fail or flaw ; that the 
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evil done can only be compensated or cancelled by time, but 
that good will ultimately thrust out evil . . . and selfishness, 
&c., ... be no more,” pp. 183-7. 

Such then is the religion professed by the quiet orderly 
crowds who continually throng the gilded temples and 
pavilions on this high terrace. Here, beside cool sweet waters, 
in umbrageous nooks, and neat terraced walks shaded by sacred 
trees — the Bo or Pipiil, and Ficus Indica predominating, do 
the thoughtful and pious find a quiet retreat for meditation 
and rest from the turmoil of life ; specially welcome after their 
toil in town or village homes, and after long weary travel 
over the adjoining hot and dusty plains. 

The Phra Bat buildings being nearly all of richly carved 
teak wood, have been often burned down, and in 1766 the vast 
accumulated treasures of the shrine led some unbelievers to 
seize these, slay the monks and anchorites, and burn all to 
the ground ; only in 1787 were the present structures rebuilt 
by the royal founder of the present dynasty. The beautiful 
temples, burnt down in 1766, had been erected in 1606, and 
we know of others going back to about 1 300 A.C., but not 
much is yet known of the populations of the delta of the 
IMenam before this. No doubt there were Thai or Shfin traders, 
but also Indian Mfdas or Malays who occupied, and often 
probably ruled, deltas and sea coasts from the beginning of our 
era ; then only, if so soon, the IMalays were gradually driven 
south, and on the establishment of the nionai’chy at Bangkok 
lost most of their Malaka peninsula. 

It would seem that Malays, with trade and friends in 
every port, piloted all later Indian arrivals to their permanent 
habitations, and among these the Hindus of Siam, Cambodia 
and Cochin, to the rich deltas of the Meniim and Mekong. 
There they developed their Indian faiths and arts, and by our 
Middle Ages these passed on into China, Formosa and Japan, 
as we see from the reports noticing Hindu temples, gods, rites 
and symbols, written by Dutch Ambassadors of 1641-61, given 
in Montanus’ Ja^xinese Hist., translated and published by Mr 
J. Ogilby in 1770-72, and in Mr Dodd’s Fermosa, where . he 
speaks with the authority of a long resident. 
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“ Qam-bo-jas ” always spoke much about their Indian 
origin, and Col. Yule says “ their name occurs on a repKche 
of Asoka,” and which therefore belongs to about 250 b.c. : but 
M. Moura, in his Hist, of Camhod, speaks of this “ great 
building ” Turanian race, as “ Khamerdoms descended from 
Indians who left Delhi in the 5th century b.c.” They would 
be those from the then disturbed state of Tax-sila or Tak-shah, 
known also as “ Camhoj," says Fergusson. Tak-sha is an 
artificer, and Tak, Hak or Hag is a serpent or clever one, 
over half the world ; but Cholas and Chalukians were then 
beginning their descent from N.W. India in two bodies, 
moving East and West, and they were ophiolatrous Liugaites 
evidently disturbed by the then increasing Buddhism. 

All N.W. India was aroused in the 6th and 5th centuries 
B.C., by the invasions of Darius I., and his successors who then 
raided through it and northern Sindh and annexed part of the 
Pan jab, where coins of Darius are found, as at Lahore. This 
was one of the great Cyclik periods marked in our Chart of Rivers 
of Life. Laotsze and Kungfutsze were stirring up China, J ews 
went into Eastern captivity, and Babylon fell to the now and 
first Aryan or Iranian Empire which established the Zoroas- 
trian faith at Persepolis. Our own isles were thou also being 
stirred into life not only by Belgi, Danes or like Skandinavians, 
but by Phenicians ; for Hamilcar reached them from Sidonian 
Karthage about 500 b.c., seeking trade and sites for new 
colonies to relieve the over-population of the Me^eranean 
states. Ilis brother Hanno, says Avienus of 300 A.c.,Ta^\^tn 
this view, led 30,000 colonists round the Mauritanian N.W. 
coast of Africa towards the Fortunatce or Canary islets and 
adjoining coasts /^^«4'.^bout 400 B.c., Pytheas, a mathe- 
matician and zealous geographer and traveler, had passed 
through Britain to Thule and Tanais in Skandinavia, where he 
found old Phenician settlements. It is only to be expected, 
therefore, that the teaming populations of India should also, at 
this time, be throwing off colonies, southerly and easterly. 

Phenicians had been trading with India long before its 
invasion by Persians, and it was their traders and ship builders, 
at the mouths of the Indus, that enabled Nearchus to there 
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embark his army for Babylon, 327-4 b.c. They told his 
chief historian Onesikritos, that “ Ceylon was only 20 days’ 
sail distant,” see Strabo, xv. About 100 years earlier they had 
inscribed their Phenician characters on the R^’ang stone in 
South Sumatra, in letters which Dr Neubauer says belong to 
the 4th or 5th centuries Marsrlen, Hist. Sumatra, 

Arch. Oxon., 92-95, and It. Geo. J., June 96, p. 659. 

Alexander’s Savans described India as immensely rich, 
populous and civilized : very free from crime and very reli- 
gious ; having standing armies and consideraljle navies, also a 
coinage, and literature on fine smoothed cloth. Her Hindu 
priests wore Brahmans, and her Jaina and Buddhist Monks, 
Srdmans, wlio admitted women to their sanctuaries. The 
Hindus taught the doctrines of Souls, Transmigration, Immor- 
tality, Heavens and Hells, and that Widows must immolate 
themselves or be shut up for ever from all social and religious 
rites. A priest “ Mandanis ” and a Jaina or Bodhist Sraman 
•of the naked sect, “ Kalanos” accompanied Alexander even 
beyond the Indus frontier, where the Sraman mounted his 
funeral pyre. (Inesikritos says he professed doctrines like those 
of Putha-goras and lived the same self-denying life. 

The Rev. Dr Stevenson says that Kalanos was evidently a 
Jaina, and in his Kalpa Sutra, xii-xiv., and Kdnheri Cave 
Tnscrij>tions, p. 10, he comes to the conclusion that the double 
Buddhist chronology of India and Ceylon is due to the attempt 
to approximate the time of Parsva-nath, the 23rd Jaina Saint, 
to that of Gotama ; for from ]\Iaha Vira of 597-527 there are 
250 years, and Parsva is always acknowledged to have lived 
nearly 100 years, and must therefore ^y^f^j^khed about 900 
B.c. We know from the Maha Vilnso^tliat Gotanm Buddha 
recognised twenty-four predecessors, and in the present Kalpa 
(age) four, implying that the twenty-four Jaina saints belonged 
to a former age. B. As., vol. i. 522. 

All the rich Du-dh between the Godaveri and Krishna — 
from sea to Ghiits, some 80 x 120 miles, was from 400 to 500 
B.C., if not earlier*, ruled by Ndga-Mdlas from their capital 
MdUanga — probably Mal-linga, from whence Tri- or Tel-linga, 
•the capital of ancient Majerika, The city was at our Vengi or 
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El-ur on the west of the great Kol6r lake. To the north of 
this Holy land was Ddnta-pur on the Godaveri, in the state 
of Raja Mandri, i.e. “ of Mnnds,” and southwards on the sacred 
Krishna or Kistna was Dilrani Kota, evidently Drona-Kota, 
where was Buddha’s Drona or “ Cup,” and other relics whieli 
had come from Rama-griima near Kapila Vasta. 

In 157 B.C., according to the Ceylonese Mfilia Vaufso, a 
Mala Princess, Hema-Mala, fled with the Duuta or holy tooth 
of Danta-pur to Ceylon, but she was wrecked near the mouth 
of the Kistna, and the Tooth was carried to Ddrani-Kota, where 
it was enshrined, jarobably in or near the beautiful stupa of 
Amravati, destined to become the Maka of Buddhism. General 
Cunningham thinks 157 B.c. is too early for a mature Buddhism 
in these parts; but “ Teeth” ivc re lingams, and all this land 
had from prehistoric ages belonged to the great Sisra-deva-hsts, 
those phillik-worshiping Andhras denounced in the Rig Veda 
800 to 1200 B.c. Tlie Nagaists would accejit the Tootli as 
their Bud or Mahfidera, and we know that Ceylon did not 
acknowledge it as the tooth of Buddha till 307,^Tmost the 
exact date when, according to Siam tradition (310 a.c.), it 
arrived in Ceylon, Geog. India. 

The Piili-Buddliist annals of Ceylon mentitni the dispatch 
in 241 B.c. of a propagandist mis.sion to Suvarna Blmnn, the 
CJirme or Aurea-Regio, embracing Pegu, Siam, Cambodia and 
Archipelago. But the Buddhists would meet with great opposi- 
tion, however conciliatory the emis.saries of the mec^k and 
reasonable Gotama might be ; and therefore little mention of 
Buddhism appears here till 100 B.c. After this, colouie.'i of 
Indian Buddhists flocked across the ocean ; and in our 3rd and 
4th cents, very large bodies left the Tel-lingana coasts or 
“ Coromandel ” — the Cholo-Mandel or “ Land of Cholas ” and 
Chalukians, who were here ruled by their great Varman dynasty, 
known to Chinese as N’g-ndms, no doubt meaning Nriga or 
Sivo-Serpent, Tri-linga or Bud worshipers, which they really 
were far more than Bud-dhists. 

It was very .shortly after this that, in spite of the dense 
forests and feverish swamps of Cambodia, there began to rise 
here the great walled town.s, temples, and viaducts of Ndiga- 
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Nagar or Niikhon Thom, as Siamese call this Ophite capital 
which Europeans have only lately found buried in a dense 
forest, and have described as “ rivalling Memphis and Nineveh.” 
There are here some forty extensive ruins, including the first 
and last Hindu capital Brahman Nagar or “City of Prohra” 
— the Siamese Ongeor lliom. 

The chief I'uins lie near the head of the great Talay {Taldh 
or Talon='‘\iike”), and are pure Nfigo-Hindu slirines like 
many in India and Ceylon. Of their structure, Mr Fergusson 
says : “ Nothing can exceed tlie skill and ingenuity with which 
the roof stones are joggled and fitted into one another, unless it 
is the skill with whicli joints are polished (they are often in- 
visible) and so evenly laid without cement of any kind.” The 
roofs are of hewn stone without wood or concrete, and the 
joints so fine that they remain water-tight after some thousand 
years of neglect in a wet tropical climate. The chariots or carts 
had wheels of sixteen spokes, and so delicately fine they must 
have been of metal. The builders eschewed mortar except as a 
plaster, and 2)referred the horizontal, solidly built-out arch to 
the radiated vousoir. Our friend Colonel Yule, who was not 
given to (exaggerated descriptions, says : “ The buildings are 
stupendous in scale and rich in design . . . often elaborately 
decorated . . . and especially the long galleries of double-storied 
bas-reliefs. There are artificial lakes enclosed by walls of cut 
stone ; stone bridges of extraordinar}' design and excellent exe- 
cution . . . elaborate embanked highways across alluvial flats.” 
Eiicy. Brit. 

The Nfikhonvat or “ Naga monastery ” was five miles 
south of “Nagar Thom ” on the “ Great Naga” or serpent city; 
for Naga and Ndgdr (now “ a town ”) are here virtually synony- 
mous, arising from the fact that in the centre of every town 
was its chief deity or symbol. So nr or pnr, “ fire,” was the 
centre around which Ignikolists grouped their houses; hence 
2 >fir is now a “ town ” just as flu is in Babylonian, though .11 or 
El or Al is a “ god.” As language developed and the base was 
forgotten, the Delhi Nilgaists or Nahushas called Delhi Ndga- 
pur, and when Aryan Hinduism arose, ludra-prastha or Indra’s 
abode. 
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The Nahon Thom, as Siamese called the Cambodian 
capital, had walls forming a quadrangle some miles in cir- 
cuit and about 30 feet in height, and flanked by a wide ditch. 
There are remains of five gates (two on the east) of grandiose 
and fantastic architecture, and in and around, ruins of evidently 
beautiful buildings — temples, palaces, reservoirs, &c. The royal 
Vat or monastery to the south is, says Col. Yule, “one of the 
most extraordinary architectural relics in the world.” Its en- 
closing wall is 3860 yards in compass, with a wide ditch 
beyond, and from its sculptured corridors and interiors rise 
numerous towers, the centre one to 180 feet. Its pillars and 
highly enriched “ pilasters are Roman Doric, which have par- 
allels, though less striking, in Ceylon and Burmau mediaeval 
remains . . . some of the temples are certainly Buddhist.” 
Mr Fergusson, however, finds here “ no sign of any l»ut Naga 
worship and suporadded Hinduism.” The Roman Doric is per- 
haps due to Romans (“ Tatsbi ”) being in China in end of our 
3rd cent., and to the clever Taksha Mfdas who left N.W. India 
after Alexander’s invasion, when they would be likely to pick 
up some Greek art. The sculptures show a perfeiwid Naga cult> 
the seven-headed coliras with expanded hoods being in thou- 
sands. On every cornice and convolution of the architecture are 
snakes ; not the mere crested one of Boro-Bud-or, but the sacred 
Naga of upper India ; and as in all true ancient serpent 
sbrines, the temple floors are virtually water tanks, and can be 
submerged. 

The sculptures, especially in the long collonades, display a 
minute acquaintance with the mythology of the two great 
Indian Epiks, which Avere originally, we believe, the work of 
the mytliopoeic Turanian races of upper India — the probable 
ancestors of these early colonists. The sculjitures of all the 
figures, says Mr Fergusson, show “ a jieople of pure Turanian 
blood, having thick lips, flat noses, and eyes like those of 
Egyptians and the other true building-races of the Avorld.” 
According to Siamese writers, Kam-bods received the Epiks in 
our 4th or 5th centuries, most probably earlier, and certaiidy 
not later than 319-322 A.C., when the Taxila prince and people 
migrated. Then probably was sculptured the 20,000 haso- 
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relievo figures running over 2000 lineal feet of colonades. 
Every Avatar is here, especially that of Vishnu as the Creator 
rising on his Mandara or mundane phallus — the stem of his 
Lotus throne poised on the turtle lying at the bottom of the 
ocean of life. The serpent appears as the god’s active agent 
twirling the mandara and producing all animal and vegetable life. 

No sculptured signs of Buddhism are here visible, no 
Ddgoha (though this form or that of the spired-Omph^ on 
the summit of the Boro-Budor shrine would fully satisfy the 
ever latent .Bwc^-ism of the ophiolaters), no vihilra or chaitya 
hall, nor any Jataka scenes so dear to every Buddhist's heart ; 
yet for centuries Buddhists have here thronged, and have in 
modern times ephemerally marked their presence. The shrine 
appears to be essentially that of Hindu Nagas, and to have so 
remained and satisfied all Khemirs up to about 1250 A.C., when, 
as in Javan history of two centuries earlier, the reigning king 
became Hinduized and, (“seized with leprosy” said Nagaists), 
built a new capital and shrine fifteen miles E. of Nakon-Nagara, 
called Paten-ta-Phrohm or “ City of Brahma.” Its architecture, 
says Fergus.son {Ind. A., (»67-74),denotes Buddhism, Jainism and 
Hinduism, then and until our fourteenth century the mixed 
faith of “ CJyam-bods.” Verifying inscriptions are, however, 
here rare, for the Indian rulers or scribes have as usual neglected 
chronology, and no real Cambodian writing has been found 
earlier than 134G a.c., when the state had all but succumbed 
to Siam and Tchampa. 

The first Indian Cambodian king wc know of is Phutam- 
or Padma Sura Vansi of our fifth century, who, 
according to Gamier, built the walls of the capital, and no 
doubt started the serpent and phallic worship of his Chalukian 
or Kliug ancestors. Even then the State was described in 
Chinese records as “the rich Chinla”; but in 1296 — after 
Kublai Khan’s death — a Chinese envoy wrote : “ The Shan-lop 
Court and Capital is grand, civilized and extensive, but on the 
decline ” — a fact, the reason for which our chronological com- 
mentary makes very clear. 

Though Tongkin inherited from China a written language 
traditionally as early as the eleventh century B.C., we have no 
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trace of this in Co-Tching, nor among the Hindu Tchampa 
rulers. There the earliest inscriptions yet discovered belong 
only to our seventh century, and are twenty in number, con- 
taining some 1500 lines of Sanskrit interspersed with the then 
vernacular Dalil. The present vernacular is the Kian, evidently 
the Ko-in or Kavya of Chalukians, and much mixed up with 
the Bani of Mahamadans. 

The language of the Jirst Indian colonists would no doubt 
be one of the Indian Prakrits of sub-Buddhistic days, say of 
the fourth to second centuries B.C., whilst the later Colonists 
would bring in the Dravidian dialects of Chalukians, Anadhras, 
Tri-linwas and Tamils. The earlier laimuage was then called 
“ Sacred.” Alaba,ster, in his Wheel of Law (p. 291), says, “the 
Siamese sacred books are written in tlie Alfabet of ancient 
Cambodia — the Kawm character — allied to Decandgari, and 
are the source of the modern Siamese character. lie accepts 
the traditional accounts of the civilizers coming from the Kling 
or Tel-lingana and Tamil coasts — the home of ophiolatcrs and 
then of Buddhists. 

The Indian names in Sanskrit inscriptions of Saka 589 or 
A.C. 667 bears this out. Thus five kings are called Jiudra 
Varman ; Bhava Yarman ; Maha Indra Yarman ; Isaua Yarman ; 
and Jaya Yarman — names common to royal Chalukians and 
but slightly varied with Cholas or Keres. We know that these 
Dravids were at this time still on the move south from N.AV. 
and Gangetic India in two great east and west divisions, viz., 
by Oudh, Bahar and Kalinger to Andhra ; and by Gujerat or 
Maha-Eilshtra. We have found the coins of a King Yasodh- 
arman or Yasodha-w«r7?zcGi at Sialkot in the Panjab, dated 
A.o. 532; and of a “King of Napa,!,” Amsu-T^an/«(/i of 637- 
651, showing that the Varnmns had not then entirely left 
Northern India. See a Paper read l)y JNlr Y. A. Smith to the 
Oriental Cong, in 1891. 

The language, or more correctly the Alfabet of these 
northern Dravidians, was the Kawi, Ko~in, or Koya, a pro- 
duction of the earliest Buddhist era of about 400 to 500 B.c. 
It was known in Ceylon, Southern India and all Mala lauds 
even to the Mala-dives, and during the Asoka Era, i.e. 
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about 250 B.C. It is named “the Southern Maurya Asoka 
Alfabet,” and some philologists recognise it as the base of the 
modern Alfabets of India. Even the Deva-NCigari (in which 
alone appears the earliest Indo- Aryan sacred books) is said to 
be more or less derived from the inscriptions of this “ Mauryan 
Asoka” {li. An. Jour., p. 895, Oct. 95), and this has an im- 
portant bearing on the putative Indo- Aryan Vedas, Brahmanas, 
&c., making us question their original language. 

The first Asohan Alfabet, which reads from right to left, 
has by many been called the base of the Ceylonese Kiivi and 
Maldine literature, see li. A.v. Jour., Oct. 95, p. 895. It is 
generally believed to have a Phenicio-Shemitik base like that of 
the Prdi or Bnlbrni, and to have entered Ceylon and Indian 
Archipelago with Phenician and Sabman sailors some centuries 
B.C., cf. Tennant’s Ceylon, i. 571. The Greeks of Alexander’s 
expedition noticed that Indian iVliilas on the Indus wrote on 
cloth, and IMfilas pursued the Greeks to the mouths of the 
Indus, and long before that (324 b.c.) circumnavigated India 
and colonized Sumatra, where “ the old llejang Alfabet is 
distinctly Phenician in form, though the letters are reversed 
just as words would a{)poar on blotting paper” ; see Arclio- 
0.eouieiusi.<t W. of 1895, whei’C it is suggested that Tyrians of 
Nearclius’ fleet then went eastward. % Hofrath Buhler now 
places the introduction of the Brahmii Alfabet into India in 
890-750 B.C., see his Origin Brahma Alph., 1895^rnd ]\lr 
Tawney’s art. As. Qtly. Rev., Jan. 

The Prdi Jatakas may be placed at th^e centuries before 
Asoka, or 550 B.c., when Westei’n Indians traded with the 
Persian Gulf, and intercourse was free between Surashtra, the 
Indus States and Persian cities on the Euphrates. The Vedas 
have far earlier references to long sea voyages, and our 
Chronological Table shows confirmatory movements. The 
Jatakas are perhaps our oldest store of the world’s Folk Lore, 
and graphically depict the national, social and religious life of 
India ; yet clearly they belong to times when writing was common 
in “ private and official correspondence.” We read of “ legal 
and forged letters, inscribed plates, wooden tablets and bonds, to 
be paid on the banks of the Ganges,” and they exhort people 
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not to commit suicide, which shows they wore written before 
Jainism and Buddhism dominated India ; for this is expressly 
denounced in the PCircijika section of the Buddhist Tripi- 
taka which was written about 400 B.c. — a century and a half 
after Gotama had preached. It was also sternly prohibited 
by the twenty-fourth great Jaina Saint Maha-Vira about 570 
B.c. — ^but to return to the Khemirs or first Indian colonizers of 
Cambodia, and the works and cults around them. 

Khemirs undoubtedly used “ a Kaum character similar to 
that of the oldest rock writiu" of the Dakaii,” and one Khemir 
inscription, dated Saha 797 = a.c. 875, denotes a new dynasty 
and capital in characters, says M. Bergaigne [Acad, des Insct'ip.), 
like the hieratik of Northern India mixed with South Indian 
letters like those used in the Cambodian vernacadar. 

M. Bergaigne adds : “ At this time the worship of Cochin 
was that of Siva and other Bi'ahmaiiical deities” which gave 
way to Buddhism in the tenth century ; for the Srey Santhor 
Sanskrit inscription then praises Kirth Pandita for having 
“ restored Buddhism and enjoined its excellent system of in- 
struction ” — the mystical one of the Great Vehicle or Maha- 
Yana, then prevailing in Northern India and Tibet, but largely 
mixed with coarse Sivaik and spirit cults which were common 
to all India and Trans-India. Acad. 

One Cochin inscription mentions the erection of a Lingam 
and endowment of a shrine to Vijaya Isvara or “ Siva of 
Vijians,” clearly an Indian Chalukyan. King Jaya Varman 
of Tchampa is said to have then ruled from a capital on Mount 
Mah-Endra or Indra, and to have had many vassal princes ; 
showing that the power and faith of the kings of Tchampa 
Avere strong from Saigon to Tongkin during all our Middle 
Ages. Not so in Cambodia, which only conjoined the corrupt 
Buddhism of Siam and Hinduism of Tchampas Avith its intense 
Nagaism about 800 A.c., and remained content therewith till 
about 1250, when the ruling monarch “forsook the serpent 
worship of his ancestors,” and built the new capital — Paten ta 
Phrohma or “ City of Brahma,” — and allowed Naga Thom, 
the glorious Canterbury of a faith, then probably 1500 years 
old, to fall into neglect. Its prestige had greatly waned about 
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1000 A.C. when its ecclesiastics made a great effort, and wonder- 
fully embellished the Niigon Viit — a pseudo resuscitation which 
often presages the fall of a faith. 

The long continued descent of Chinese tribes over the 
whole Indo-Chinese peninsula had about SOO a.c. thoroughly 
checked the Indian-led Tchams and Co-T’ chins. Tlie various 
wars had taught the Mongoloids how to fight, and combine if 
they would conquer, and in another century or two, they learned 
hoAv to govern. About 1000 a.c. we find them consolidated or 
rather confederated as a Tongkino-Annamese Power, to resist 
Indo-led Tchampas, and this soon led to the acceptance of an 
An-nam dynasty under Chinese suzerainty, guided by Man- 
darines, as Political Agents. 

The Tchampas again pressed at this time their old claim 
that Tongkin belonged to them ; but China again scornfully 
rejected this, and actively aided the An-nams, in whom, however, 
they had little confidence. Indeed all Cantonese as well as 
Tongkinis looked down on Ans as a poor, puny, arrogant and 
ignorant race. Locally and perliaps disparagingly they were 
called Kckiuoix, remindini; us of their rude northern congeners 
the Khyens or Kakyens who have long given us so much 
trouble on the northern Burmo-Yunan frontier. There too we 
have found them arrogant but stubbornly patient and apt 
scliolars in war, though not in government, for they own no 
chiefs powerful enough to ti*eat with — eacli petty tribe pleasing 
itself and often refusing to accept agreements made with any 
others or even their local head men. 

Brahmanism never really commended itself to the Mongolik 
peoples of the mainland, though Indo-Tchampa rulers resolutely 
maintained and propagated it for nearly 2000 years. The 
native masses knew it only as a complicated modification of 
their own simple nature and spirit cult, in which Siva and 
Vishnu or Kesava, were personified Buds, or Liugams and 
Yonis like to the Yang and Yin of China. The attendants of 
the deities were said to be forms of Nilts universally recognised 
as haunting trees, hills and waters ; nay, all earthly and celestial 
nature and phenomena. The only cult ■which here acted as a 
disintegrating force was Buddhism, but not for centuries did 
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these races in the mass really comprehend it, ever confusing 
it with their old Bud cult. 

Qixm-hods only began to grasp it after it had dominated 
Siam for several centuries, but about 1250 a Hinduized king of 
Cambodia — converted no doubt by the neighbouring strong 
Tchampa Court — determined to stem the Buddhist faith. He 
adopted the same measures as the Javan king had done some 
two hundred years before — forsook the old capital of the hiith 
at NCtga Nagar, and built a new city of Brahma. Here, how- 
ever, the effect was not lasting, for Buddhism finally took hold 
of all continental lands, though corrupted by their animistic 
fixiths in proportion to the ignorance of the races. 

By the 17th century Hinduism was finally effaced from 
Tchampa owing to the fall of its Indian rulers and the consolida- 
tion of the native Annam nation. It never had a strong hold on 
Qam-bods, and perhaps rather strengthened their Bud-ism or 
Dra vidian Sivaism and Nagaism. Enough for the masses, as a 
rule, was the name of Bud or Bod and such serpent worship as 
they found in Hinduism and tlie universal Nature and Nat 
cults. Here as in Java the masses knew little or nothing of the 
sage Buddha till about this century. They had never been 
asked to adore him, and only saw, says Crawfurd, in “ his 
images and sculptured attendants, Hindu and Bud deities with 
which they Avere as well acqiiainted as their instructors the 
Tchamps and Klings or Indians.” Hist. Archipchigo. 

Java and Archipelago. 

Java or Yauva extends over G20 x 80 miles, and with its 
islands covers 52,000 square miles. In 1894 we estimate its 
population at 191 millions; viz. 19 millions “Natives;” 
210,000 Chinese; 10,000 Arabs; and 30,000 Europeans and 
half castes. The earliest colonists — the Sundan.<i — like the 
earliest Europeans, landed on, and have ever clung to the 
extreme west ; but the main body of Indian colonizers, from 
the Kling and south Dravidian coasts, settled all over central 
Java, rearing there the great shrines of Boro-Bud-or and long 
after, the first Brahman capital. 
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From this they very gradually worked eastward to the rich 
plains of Jang-gCda or Mdja-pdhit on the fine bay of Madura, 
so called doubtless after the last colony from that long over- 
populated South Indian capital. Mdja-pdhit is evidently some 
local confused rendering of some of the divers names of “ Holy 
Sravasti,” which about the beginning of our era fell away from 
Buddhism and was known as Sdvet, Sd-wat-thi, and in South 
India and Ceylon She-ivei and Sdhet-Mapit. 

The site must have been ever very sacred to Malas as their 
first Indian capital when they emerged from the Ilima-Mdlas 
on Uttara Kosala as N.W. Oudh was called. It was founded, 
says General Cunningham {Geo. Inch 401-14), “in the fabulous 
ages of Indian history,” long before king Rama, who according 
to the Ramayana assigned it to his son Lava. The founders 
were called Yavana Malas, and it was the Emperor Chandra 
Gupta of this race ruling at Patala over LoAver Sindh who made 
Sravasti the northern boundary of his Magadha, Magh or Milla 
empire, as will appear more fully hereafter. 

Mfija-paliit rOvSe to great magnificence in the 14th century, 
but its sun set for ever when captured at the close of the next 
century by Arabian Mabamadans. They ruthlessly and indeed 
laboriously desolated its fine temples and every giviven image, 
in accordance with supposed divine commands ; and decreed 
that no faith but theirs was to be tolerated in Java or its isles, 
not even in the case of foreign residents, though these abounded ; 
one piovincc in the Bay of Madura was then knoAvn as Japan, 
showing an early and intimate acquaintance therewith. 

It was from hei’c and probably in the 14th century that 
Ferniosa received Javans and Hinduism, as noticed by Mr Dodd, 
see Scot. Geog. Mag. of Nov. ’95. They would of course be in 
free and friendly intercourse with the Hindus of the Tchampa 
peninsula — always strong Malayan propagandists. Mr Dodds, 
who has been 20 years in Fermosa, says : “ There is no doubt 
the aborigines of Fermosa are of Malayo-Polynesian origin 
. . . mingled, however, with an earlier race of Indian extrac- 
tion” who could be none other but Klings or Talains, and 
Malas possibly bred and born in Cambodia, Ko-Tchen, Java, 
and neighboring islands. 
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The Dutch Ambassadors to Japan of 1640-60 found 
Hinduism there prominent. Thej’' were the first Europeans who 
in 1705 settled in Java &.t Bantam, and near to this the English 
established a factory in 1 808 which they early gave up, but on 
the effacement of Holland by Napoleon in 1811 they seized all 
Java and ruled it till 1818, restoring it to the Dutch on 
their readmission to the fraternity of Em’opean nations. During 
1825-30 Holland finally captured and has since held tlie whole 
island, and claims the suzerainty of the Archipelago. 

The outside world calls all “the natives” of Java “Malays 
and Arabs,” and their religion Mohamadaiiism and Nat or 
spirit worship. In Western Arabia, Javan pilgrims to Mtlkil 
are well known ; indeed there is a resident population there of 
some 2000 always studying Arabic and Islam, whom Arabs call 
“ Malay-Javas from Bildiid el Jawa,” or “ Land of Javi,” and it 
is true that most are Mfilas or Malays. 

The three great Javan races arc the SundCin.s = Al millions, 
the Jrivans=ll^ millions, and the Maduras = \l millions — all 
of Indian extraction. The oldest and more purely of Miila or 
Malay type, are the Sundans. They are shorter and fairer 
than the others, who are undoubtedly from the INladras and 
Ceylon coasts, whilst Sundans are in close touch, alike ethno- 
graphieally as topographically, with the adjoining Mfdaka 
penin.sula. They even still resemble the 3Idht,-as, Mfili-yrdas 
and Mala-cZwprt^ or islanders, off the south Mfila-bar coast, 
which their ancestors rounded on their way to the “ straits of 
the Sundas.” They have always clung to this north-west 
corner of Java, as did the Central and Eastern Javans keep 
pretty steadily to their first central settlements. 

The Javans as a ruling body are no doubt principally 
Chalukians and Cholas, or Telagus and Tamils, in which Klings 
predominate, and on the coasts Malas or Malays with some 
Ceylonese. Javans having many strict caste notions are easily 
distinguishable from Sundas or even Maduras and Biilis. They 
wear long lank coarse hair, but none on face or body, and have 
peculiar black eyes. 

Maduras were probably a Palava colony from the rich 
Rnd populous state of Madura, who in 700-850 a.c. fled when 
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their capital was seized first by Cholas and Cheras and then by 
Chalukias. The very name Palava marks their strong, tall, 
stout physique. They liad to avoid central Java, and naturally 
settled beyond their congeners on the island and beautiful Bay 
of Madura, where the last capitals of Hinduism arose. Here, 
and on Bali and adjoining islets, also settled the Ceylonese 
Ba.lis, and those from Maha Bali-pur or Viili-pur, an ancient 
great centre of Baal, Bel or Sun and Planet worship, fully 
illustrated by Upham and in Rivers of Life, ii. 481. Vrdipur 
is now known to us as “The Seven Pagodas” — partly en- 
gulfed in the ocean, but it is famous in Indo- Aryan traditions 
as the capital of the powerful Dra vidian monarch Bfili — “ the 
Daityan Ruler of the three worlds” whom Vishnu circum- 
vented in his fifth Avatilr many centuries B.c. 

The language of Java consists of three dialects : the 
Krdma or court ; the Madja or middle, and the popular N^goko 
or Thonlng w’ith many intrusive Malay and Arab words and 
phrases. The Krama accepts Sanskrit, Dutch, and foreign 
words. The alfabet of all is based on Deva-Ndgari, and if 
written with Arabic characters is called Pegou. The language 
of the inscriptions sacred Kaivi or Ka'ii — evidently the 

Kawn of Kambodia, and the earlier Koan or Koya already 
noticed, of the Varman Chalukyas.^ The Javanese Kriwi litera- 
ture in Deva-Niigari characters is considerable, and embraces the 
Indian Epiks — the earliest existing copy of which was written 
in 1050 A.c. There is no reason why Java should not have re- 
ceived the Epiks with the emigrants of the 2nd century B.C., 
and they could certainly obtain them from Kambodia in our 
early centuries. 6 

According to Javan traditional history the island received 
its first Indian colony about 300 B.c., v'hen a semi-divine Brah- 
man Prince Tri-tresta arrived from the Kling coast with 800 
Kling families. He allied himself with the Royal house of 
Kambodia, marrying the Princess Bramiiri Kali, and by Kam- 
bodian aid he established himself as the Javan Raja of Giling 
Wesi. This tradition and these names show that Brahmanism 
of the old pre-Buddhist-Hermaik type — i.e.. Bod or Saivism — 
existed some centuries B.c. in Java, and still earlier in Kam- 
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bodia. Tritresta’s invasion must have also upset the Vishnuva 
(Yoni or “ Left Hand”) cult, which, according to the Java Niti 
Sdstra, had existed in Java from unknown times. The Sdstra, 
in a long narrative, shows that this reformation was caused by 
Vishnuvas offending the all-powerful Brahma-Saiva, Guru Samj 
Yang, but Javans had a religion before all Sastras. 

Raja Tri-tresta long ruled at Giling Wesi, and had two 
sons ]\tanu Manasa and Manu M:T-deva therefore Kling or Linga 
worshipers ; but latterly another Indian invasion took place, 
led by a Prince Watu Guning of Desa-Sangdla or “ Country of 
Sakjlla,” which was a Mrda capital in the Panjfib ; and Tri- 
tresta was slain, and the Guning dyna.sty ruled at Giling for 
140 years, to Saha 240 = a.c. 318, see details in chronological 
tables. According to this last date, Tritre.sta could only have 
arrived in the first century A.C., and Prince Guning was there- 
fore an Andhra Rajn, who was disturbed in the 2nd century a.c. 
by the Eastern Chalukyas then descending on the Kling coast 
from the Gangctic valley. We know from the Rig Veda that 
Andhras were persistent worshipers of the Sisua Deva or 
Lingam — more usually called Malid-deva. 

In “the ^lalay Annals” {Sejara Malaiju) of Java, partly 
given by Sir S. Raffles in his Hist. Japan (ii. 108-112, written 
Iligira 1021 or early in our 17th century before the fall of the 
Javan monarcliy and lo.ss of records), is the history of another 
great influx from the Kling coast. It is related that some three 
centuries B.c. Sekandar Raja Darub of Rum (Greece) was a 
powerful monarch whose empire extended over half Hindostiin ; 
that he married the daughter of the great Indian king whom 
he had con(_[uered. Raja Kideh Hindi, and had by her a son 
Aristiin Shah, who founded an Indian dynasty whicli existed 
for 580 to 600 years ; this would be about 280 A.c. The then 
Raja, Suren, went forth east “ to subdue China ” ; evidently 
pointing to the Chalukya-Dravidian descent about the 3rd cen- 
tury, on the Ganges and their rule in Napfd, where, as else- 
where seen, have been found Chalukyan coins. Finally, the 
main body are said to have turned south “ to the land of the 
Klang Kins” — Klings or Tri-lings — and settled in Bis-nagar, 
“ the city of Bis-Isvar,” the Dravidian Siva, and no doubt that 
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known to u.s now as Vijia-Nagar. 'J'he colony would be in close 
fellowship with their congeners the Nar-Munds and Malas settled 
in the Highlands of the Krishna, where also was one of the 
holy Tri-lingas of this Tel-lingana coast. 

According to the Javan traditions, Eaja Suren’s eldest son 
was dissatisfied with his share of empire, and on his father’s 
death fitted out a fleet of twenty vessels and determined to 
carve out a kingdom for himself in Trans-India. A storm 
scattered his fleet, and he only arrived with a small following at 
Polembang, where he found an Indian prince and people glad to 
do him honor. He married the king’s daughter, succeeded as 
king, and ruled as a “ descendant of the great Sultan Sakaii- 
dar,” but this w’ould be perhaps about 340 a.c. 

Java is called by Ptolemy (130-140 a.c.) Jdha-dlj/^ or 
J-dvij)a, and by Fa-hien of our 4th century, Jefo-t1a, the 
Ze-he-ji of Arabs; but in our 13th century all the Sunda 
groups wore known as Java, from it was thought, Java-wcif or 
maise, its chief produce. To this was added iiusi, “island,” or 
tana, “ land ” ; hence .Java proper was Xusa Hara-Hari, “Island 
of Siva and Vishnu,” and Keadang. Sumatra was then 

“ Inferior .Java,” as inliabited by inferior, wild, fierce tribes. 

What we have said, and will further detail of the faiths of 
.Java, applies generally to all the groups, and the whole Mala or 
Malayan peoples, though not of course to Papuans. All tlie 
other islandei's wcj'e closely related in trade, languages, 
blood, and religions. We cannot here distinguish between the 
Malas of “^Malaka” and those of the “Moluccas,” as so 
erroneously spelt and pronounced. All are the “ abodes of 
Malas,” as is also the enormous island of Celebes, with its 
area of 70,000 scpxare miles. 

Very little is however yet really known of this island, 
except in the extreme N.E. and S. W., around the Dutch 
capital of Mahdsar and Boni, in the middle of its eponymous 
Bay — Asea, some 220 by 60 miles in extent. Sir S. Eaffles 
said that, judging by its ruins, this S.W. peninsula (here of 
chief interest and about 220 miles long and 100 wide) was, till 
Mahamadan times, almost as advanced in faiths and civilization 
as Java. The remains, which were disappearing in his day 

r. 
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(1812), showed similar temples, sculptures, images and other 
symbols, but all were then being carried away for building pur- 
poses and some for Joss houses and like foreign shrines. 

Celebesians of the South and West — the ancient centre — 
are grouped as McdJcasars and Bugis or Bonis with a few s ' 
called “Malas proper”; people from the adjacent islands, as Dyaks 
from Borneo ; and in the central mountains, as about Toradja, 
some wild “ Aborigines.” The Mahdsars, whose long coast 
bounds the tortuous Straits of this name, are said to have been 
the first to arrive from India, and all things considered, this 
seems to have been in our 4th century ; so that they were 
doubtless those Taxila Malas who left the Gujerat coast in 
^122 A.c. or earlier. 

After them came the Bonis, led probably by the Gujerat 
Prince of 603 (see our Chronological Table). All authorities 
agree that both peoples are of Mahlyan, i.e. Miila stock. The 
greater portion speak Malayan Javanese, and the Buginese 
language is closely allied to the Makasar, and written in that 
character. It is thought by the Dutch and writers not 
acquainted with Indian dialects, to be in “ some respects 
peculiar,” and to adopt many loan words from Indian and 
other tongues of the Archipelago. Bugis, even more than 
Makasars, have been distinguished as good seamen and 
energetic traders. They had long traversed all the Indian 
•seas, and had a Malayan colony in all ports from those of East 
Africa and Madagaskar or Malagasa, Maldives and Malabar, to 
their own capital “ Macassar,” which we cannot but connect 
with the Malagasa of the ruling Hovas, evidently the Yovas 
or Ydvan-as or “ Foreign ” rulers, which Malas gave to the 
wild races of Madagaskar. This will be more apparent when 
we hereafter treat of Malas and Malays. 

^ The great island of Borneo has not, so far as yet known, 
shown any faith developments beyond that of Nature and Nm 
< jr spirit worship. It seems, like New Guinea and adjoining 
islands and parts of Australia to Torres Straits, ”* 10 ^ 0 :^ 21 ^ of 
the last retreats of aboriginal wild races likened to Lemurs, who 
once peopled as anthropologists suggest, a great submerged 
“ Lemurian Continent.” 
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-Java is held to have a remnant of thi^race in the 
unduly despised Kd-langs and “ Hill men ” of the central 
Tong-ger mountains in the Pasuram and Probo-lingo districts, 
famed for its rude Men-hirs and sacred stones. But the 
Kalangs are now in the Fire-worshiping stage, though still 
devoted to Nats, totems, charms and snakes. They have 
“ Medicine men ” — perhaps we should say Priests, who at 
•stated times assemble around a central tribal fire like early 
Greeks, and pray, chant and read “ very ancient sacred books, 
invariably beginning with Om,” which had not in ancient times, 
and especially where Buds or Bods prevailed, the spiritual 
meaning of later Vedilntists. 

The Naga or Serpent has always held a high, if not the 
highest place in the faiths alike of the Archipelago and the 
whole Indo-Chinese peninsula ; for Miilas, Tamils, Ceylonese 
and Chalukyans or “ Klings ” were persistent Ophiolaters, and 
Javan history and traditions assert, that their faith and civiliza- 
tion culminated in 790, w'hen the “ Kling ” hero Aji-Saha 
ruled them. Even among Aryans or Irans we know that the 
Ahi or Azi (Serpent) was the old deity of Kashmir and Taxsila, 
and flourished pari pasu wdth Buddhism, and though with 
nothing really in common, for it w^as the .symbol of the 
Turanian Btul and Aryan Mahd-deva ; yet the masses ignorantly 
accepted and worshiped both, and placed over the new Buddha 
canopies of their 3, 5 and 7 hooded Naga. 

The principal treasures of the Javan Regalia or Upachdra, 
which always accompanied the monarch and were prominent 
with special staff and guards, were a golden Serpent, the 
nandgan ur N’Ndga ; a golden Bxdl, the Jajdwen Santing ; a 
goldexi Elephant, the Ilasti or Gdja ; a Deer and Coeh, and the 
Monkey Flag of Arjuna (Raffle’s Hist. i. 310). These are an 
evident importation from Northern India, for Delhi was first 
Njiga-pur and then Hastinapur, as connected with Indra’s 
Vehicle ” the elephant, and the early Indra was a Turanian 
God, as, no doubt, was Krishna and many another claimed 
by Aryans. All this mythology could reach Trans-India by 
Dravidian Cholas and Chalukyans, and evidently did so 
primarily through Malas or Malays. 
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A corrupt Buddhism, it is seen, only began to seriously 
affect the religion of Bora-Bud-or (“ Ancient Bud”) about 400, 
probably with the Kling dynasty of Virata ; and this 
Buddhism, or as Javans always called it, Bud ism,” began to 
decline as in India 700 to 800, when in Java it seems to have 
caused the fall of the dyn. and a change of capital to Astina, 
that is Hasti-ina-'gnx or “ Elephant town.” Buddhism was 
officially effaced about 900 a.c., when Brahma’s city — Brdm- 
hd-ndin was building or finished. The ruling monarch was 
then “ King of Sola or Sura-krit ” ; so that Sura, Baal or 
Sun worship was even then the Hinduism professed l)y the 
court ; gradually as in India, JVro - Hinduism would be 
adopted, but Boro-Bud-or continued the ophiolatrous Bud- 
dhism, which it had grafted on its old Bud cult apparently 
about our 6th century. 

Pure Buddhism never seems to have been congenial to the 
island races ; but their tastes were met in the New-Brahmanism 
of their beautiful capital Brambanfim witlx its five temples to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva (the new Bud) and other great deities 
and Avatars. Here was Parvatl and her son Ganesa on his 
lotus throne with significant jxroboscis, and the Mouse as the 
stealthy night spirit ; here also was a Janus, or Brahma-lingam 
with four heads ; also the Trl-murti oi* male ’rri-forixx God- 
idea ; Siva’s Nandi the Bull, and everywhere, as Jeremiah 
complained (xi. 18), indecent Bashts (nU^l) or BashatJis, which 
Hebrews identified with Baal and called their childi’cn aftei’. 

The favourite royal residence and city of Bdga-Ung was 
called after a Bashath {Ency. Brit. xiii. 606) ; and many like 
names appear in the Proho-lingo hills, though the symbols 
and sculptures are fast disappearing, largely owing to the 
numerous busy Chinese, here the chief enemy of the archae- 
ologist. They collected, hired, or built all into their Joss 
houses, and as charms into the walls of their dwellings, though 
affecting like Malays and other professed Mahamadans to hold 
all old sacred symbols in contempt. We now however know' 
that the Japanese and inhabitants of the Chinese littoral, had 
long ago largely accepted a mongrel Hinduism, and indeed it 
could hardly be otherwise. The peoples had been in close inter- 
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course for some 1800 to 1500 years, and though mostly at war, 
yet invasions had often ended in occupation and much mutual 
trading. We do not therefore wonder at seeing Hinduism rather 
than Buddhism in the religion of Japan, so carefully described 
by the Dutch Ambassadors of 1641-61. 

Sir S. Raffles complains in 1812-14 that his archaeological 
researches were more especially hampered by the ikoniklastik 
fanaticism of the Mahamadan conquerors of 1470-80. He says 
“ they even demolished at great expense and labor the whole 
capital (Hindu) city of K4dri ” ; but many Buddhist caves 
escaped them, and Sir Stafl'ord found these “ covered with 
sculptures, and with places for devotion and penance, and with 
Chunkapa ” — Dagobas or Chaityas (?), also “ a casket containing 
a golden lingam ” (p. 45) reminding us of that other richly be- 
jewelled one found in the treasury of the Great Mughal, which 
was exhiljited for a few days in the Indian Exhibition of 
Loudon, 1895. i^arZ-ists would, of course, recognize the 
“ golden lingam ” ; but illiterate Buddhists Avould perhaps 
call it a gilded Tooth of their Tathagata ! 

“At Suku Avere found two obelisks near a pyramidal 
shrine,” .so that it Avas quite in character Avith the great 
Boro-Bud-or. ElscAvhere “ was a Garuda (Vishnu) with snake 
in talons” — implying the rise of this “Left Hand” cult over 
ophiolatry, though Vishnui.sm is permeated Avith snake Avorship. 
{Hist Java, pp. 36, 54.) 

EA’ei’^'where the Commi.ssioner found “ sculptured serpents, 
turtles, the sacred boar, planetary and zodiakal signs, before 
many of which the natives were burning incense,” and as in 
Brdi to-day, “calling them the Gods of JaA^ans and Balians. 

. . . At Suku Avas a great broken phallus 6 feet long and 20 
inches in diameter, with four holes, and along the line of the 
urethra a two-line inscription and a solar circle, lunar crescent 
and Kris blade.” A similar indecent organ was “prominently 
scul])tured on an adjacent temple to which people Avere making 
offerings.” Sir S. only mentions, however, one symbol of Yoni 
worship, though Mr CraAvfurd saw many. It was truly in very 
unlooked-for and strange company — being the sacred and much- 
treasured “ Prie dieux slab in the Mahamadan Sanctuary” (Mo.sk ? 
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or ‘Idgah or Masjad ?) of Maja-paliit, the last rich and beauti- 
ful Javan capital captured by Islam, 1470-5. {Hist. J., ii. 60.) 

This was the period when the Javans had nolens volcns 
to profess Islam, which they did very complacently, but about 
which they cared little and understood less ; such is very much 
the case yet, except on the part of some Malays who havt; 
imbibed in their many ports of call, the fanaticism of the local 
Arabs. The inland peoples secretly cling to the old cults and 
worship their sacred trees, nats, stocks and stones, adding a 
prayer, lest noticed: “There is no God but God (Allah), and 
Mahamad is his Prophet 1 ” but beyond the name, says Sir 
S. Raffles (Appen. F), they knew not Mahamad or Allah, and 
when asked why they did not adopt Christianity, confessed that 
of the two, Islam seemed the simpler and better. They were 
equally at sea in regard to Buddhism or any good and pious 
sage Buddha. “ He was nowhere presented for adoration,” 
says Mr Crawfurd in 1820, and was unknown in the islands 
“ except as Buda " — he who was symbolized ‘ as the spired- 
Omph^ which crowned their Zion. “ Had the people been 
asked,” he adds, “what religion they professed, they would 
have said Agama Buda ” — the form of Nature worship in 
which Hari-Hara (Siva and Vishnu) are phallically syml)olized 
by Buds, cf. Ind. Arch. ii. 204, 207, 221. Agama may 
signify “original,” “the sexual” or “Sacred” Buda. 

The term Buda or Budha," says Sir S. Raffles, “is 
never found applicable to a deified person but to a destroying 
Power {i.e. Siva), and the name Buddha is unknown ” in the 
Archipelago. Yet Boro-Bud-ar showed “400 images of Budha” 
encircling the high central Bud, says Crawfurd, but these images 
and figures, says Sir S. R., are not known to the islanders as 
“ Buddhas, but only as Pandita Sahrong or Foreign Pandits,” 
learned and pious worshipers of Bud, like to the many Hindu 
gods and their attendants which afterwards were enshrined and 
sculptured over the six lower terraces of this great national 
Zion. According to Crawfurd : “ The sages who throng the 
shrines represent the reformers of more ancient gross faiths ” ; 
evidently meaning the early Kling faith which preceded the 
jidvent of Buddhism. 
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Mr Crawfurd finds “ images of Budha in most temples of 
Java except perhaps Lawa” one of the ruder early shrines 
which he calls the fourth class (ii. 209-15), and “here are 
zodiakal signs, cup markings and writings not yet deciphered, 
but we read that ‘ Siva is Lord of gods and men ; Vishnu the 
enlightener of the understanding, and Suma (Surya) he who en- 
lightens the world.’ ” These deities are, he finds, called Bataras 
— ^probably But-drs, a general term for deities or avatars. All 
this was and is the religion of Telagus or Klings in Telingana. 

“At Katto and Suka” (other early sites) were found “ Lingas 
and Yonis in the most disgusting forms . . . without disguise 
or reserve . . . but no images of Budha. ... At the entrance 
of a shrine at Sukub were cut representations in relief of a 
phallus 6 feet long and a yoni in unequivocal nakedness. . . . 
These objects and the bull of Maha Deva were a hundred to one 
more frequent than other representations except Budha . . . 
or as the Javanese call him and spell the word, BudoJ' 

Even in 1820 “ the people could not distinguish between 
the pious ascetic and their old Budh. ... In many cases . . . 
the lingam even surmounts the sage's images . . . the people 
look towards the lingam Budli and worship it . . . they never 
look at Giitama or other figures, for they think these merely 
represent worshipers. ... In many shrines the islanders have 
forgotten even the decencies of Hinduism and remember only 
the grosser parts, allowing their imaginations to wanton without 
guide. . . . The Bud ha’s images never have the woolly hair 
common to them elsewhere, and he has a consort ” ; so it is 
evident that they thought Giitama was merely a modification of 
the old Bud, who as a Siva had, of course, his consort Parvati. 
Mr C. adds that “ Sanskrit is not here the usual language con- 
secrated to religion,” w^hich of course it could not be among early 
Kling or Telagu and Tamil colonies. Even in 1820 he “found 
Tri-lingaites {Klivgs) flocking to Java, and Vishnuism the pre- 
vailing faith of Western Java” — although all were then bound 
to profess Mahamadanism. Mr C. was not, however, well up in 
Indian faiths, though he knew that Siva was then called “ Bud- 
haya, the stirrer up of Nature’s passion powers ! ” He found 
“ every important Hindu deity in Java and Bali, along with the 
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rude forms of more ancient faiths . . . often executed in basalt 
stone, as is so common on the Dravidian coasts. 

We give here a sketch of the Javan Bud-Idea or Dravidian 
Bii<l-a-Kal as it probably stood alone on a conical hill in the 

centre of the island, be- 
fore this Zion was terraced 
and covered with the gor- 
geous architecture of Bud- 
dhists and Hindus, that 
is till probably about the 
6th century. The lower 
Hindu terraces were pos- 
sibly added on the fall of 
Buddhism in the 10th 

Fig. 3.— boro bi d-ar, as on the original zion. century ; though they 
may belong to the KUiig era which began with our era and 
continued till the 6th century. Prominent among the sculj)tur- 
ings stand the Hindu Trinity, Surya the Sun (here called 
Suman), Ganesa, Durga, Kali, and the Planetary deities of 
Brdis, as seen in Rivers o f Life, ii. p. 481. 

It thus appears that the original and most sacred concej)- 
tion of “ the Ancient Bud ’ was to crown a conical hill with 
that oldest of ideas, viz., an obeli.sk on an Omphe or ovate-shaped 
Ddgoha, which Buddhists consequently respected, and repeated 
in their later terraces as “ a Relic Shrine.” Javans and all 



writers in.sist that the summit Bud-ar or “ Cupola, is the prin- 
cipal and most ancient part” {Ency. Brit.) of the vast .struc- 
tures which, in the course of a millennium — say, 2nd to 12th 
centuries a.c., covered the whole sacred Zion. 

We must now, as briefly and popularly as }) 0 ssible, .sj)eak 
of this God-Idea. It is seen in the radicals Bu, Pu, Bo, Fo, 
&c., more actively expressed in Bud, Puth., Bod, Bhot, &c., 
which philologically and historically arc connected with such wor- 
ship as that of Hebrews at Baal-Pe-or, or rather Pu’ur. 

.-Mike with Turanian, Shemitik, and Aryan peoples, Bu, Bhu, and 
Pu signify “ to blow, breathe, pant, puff, snort, hiss and roar,” 
and causally to “ cause to breathe,” and hence to create, which 
was in Akkadian Bd and in Hebrew Bra. Egyptians called 
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“ tlie begotten one ” or “ a child,” Fu ; and in Aryan we have 
Pu-er and Put-ra “a boy,” from the Sanskrit base Pu or Bhu, 
to be ” and beget : Bud and Puth being “ the base, root, ling, 
essence, core, bud or sprout” of anything, psychologically or 
l)hysiologically. In the Turano-Akkad Ba, we probably have 
the base of the Indo-Turanian Siva, Bas, Vas, or Basavi ; and 
of Blias-Kar, the “ Light giver ” necessary to the energizing of 
all life ; as when the Ale-im or Creating Spirits, brooding over 
water and desiring to create, said : “ Let there be light,” for 
without Bhasavi naught could breathe, cf. the Egyptian Bas or 
Bast with the Hebrew Basht, which Jeremiah says existed in 
every street of his holy city, and which we know was the chief 
Baal of Western Asia. 

Violent breathing or roaring is expressed by all races in 
words with radicals like Bah or Pah (hno), Pu-d, Arabik Fa’a 
or Fa hat; Sanskrit Phe : Lat. Fo-ri ; and from Egypt to 
Finland, Fna or Fa. The bull was Bu, the noisy rampageous 
form of Siva, and the cow was the milder Gu. The strong u 
becomes in some dialects d or d, tind d = g; hence Bod, Bog, 
iind Bhoga, the “ God ” of Mongolia, and Indo-Turanian Bhaga- 
van, the “ Almighty ” and terrible Creator. The idea, nay, 
term, is seen in the old Irish FanJh ( = Fi-o) and B^lh, “crea- 
tion” : also in the Pheniciau Bod or Beda, “the Creator.” 
Pal. Ex. Joav., April 1887. 

From such basis, said Sir Wm. Jones, Coleman, and other 
great (.irientalists, comes “ Budha as a Mercury as well as 
Wisdom”; and we still recognise him in our Woden’s day. 
Dies Merenrii and the Hindu Badha-Isu'dr. Some Buda-Kstl 
worshipers in Southern India have told us that their deity was 
“Grace, Religion, and perfect Enlightenment,” hence Buddha 
as the ninth Avatar! so that from Skandinavia to Java he is 
confu.sed with the pious sage. We have heard him called “ the 
child and nephew of Siva,” and at once a Hermes and Minerva, 
which the learned Mr Coleman must have also heard, for he 
Avrites {Hind. 133): “Minerva was at first a purely phallic 
deity, and not only the primeval Budh, but at times the bluish 
green Mercurial god.” 

If we would not lose the continuity of faith-ideas, we 
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must, as Prof. Weber aptly says, “ Search hack into physical 
etymologies” and trace our spiritual gods down to the early 
rude Hermaik ones which all races start with, and which 
Dravidian India worships “ under every green tree ” — especi- 
ally the village sacred tree with its little Bad-a-KCil. 

The same idea is grandly an naturel in the national 
central high cone of Maha-Deva in Gondwana, marked oft’ as 
“The Jewel India" by a great circle in our map of Ancient 
India in Rivers of Life, ii. Every nation has had its similar 
High Ilermon or Olumpos. 

The present symbolisms and strange and often horrible 
sacrificial rites connected with Central Indian Bud-a-Kals, are 
carefully detailed by INIr F. Fawcett [Bom. Anth. Jour., i. 
261. 82), as there witnessed by himself between Dharwar and 
Belary. The sacrificial victims are no longer human, but the 
rites resemble those of ancient Azteks and other Mexicans, 
especiall}" in the eagerness of the worshipers to eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of the victims, and so partake of their 
virtues. But, of course, there arc other kindly and simple 
worships mixed up with the social life of these people, as 
propitiations of the spirits of earth and skies, trees, waters, 
crops and cattle. 

As we pointed out in R. As. J. of Jan. 95, Bud is a Siva 
or Madrit, and no mere tutelary .spirit. We have sketched liis 
shrines and symbols, and seen him receiving genuine worsliip 
and sacrifices on many parts of the Arakan, Burmese, and 
Tenasserim coasts. He is the rock-bound God at the dangerous 
entrance of the Akyab harlior, where he is or was easily recog- 
nisable as the Bud-kdl or Ba,d-a-k3,l, the Bod or “ Bad-stone,” 
common in the villages of Southern and Central India, and not 
rare in Upper and Himalayan India. His shrines and charac- 
teristics can be seen and studied in the fastnesses of Lower 
Kailasa and near to Kedar-Nath — a shrine and form of Bhaii’ava 
the Turanian Bud, or Siva. 

He has nothing whatever to do with “ The Bud.dha ” or 
pious ascetic (universally worshiped throughout Burma and all 
adjacent states), though the old god did no doubt greatly 
facilitate the progress and popularity of the nev/ saint amid all 
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Turanian j)opulations where these were devoid of any etymo- 
logical knowledge, except that which appealed to their un- 
educated ears and fancies. 

We have visited and carefully investigated the histories 
and surroundings of several of the Bo-das, Bad-d-s, or Bud-d-rs 
— as natives here reverently drawl out the names of these 
ancient deities or daimons — besides the one on the treach- 
erous rocks at the entrance of the Akvab harbor, where he 
represents a guardian as well as destructive spirit. Further 
down this Arakan coast we had serious experience of another 
Bod-d-r ox Bud on the islet of Cheduba, and were nearly wrecked 
on a third — the dread spirit at the mouth of the Sandoway 
river — owing to our Maslim Kaldsls (Chitagongis) falling on 
their knees to pray, instead of standing by the rudder and 
halyards in a stiff breeze and seven-knot current, as we swept 
round his rocky headland. 

On the Tenasserim coast there are Bud-d-s from the 
mouths of the Tavoy river to that of Krau ; and near our civil 
station of Mergui is one often called Mddrd, another favourite 
Tamil name for the old Dravidian Siva. There are also inland- 
mountain Biid-as, as that on the lofty, bold rocky crest of 
Kaiktyo overlooking the broad delta of the Sitang and Biling 
rivers, elsewhere alluded to, illustrated and described in Rivers 
of Life, ii. 314. 

The various rites and sacrifices of these Bud-d-rs used to 
require human victims, as noticed by Arabian travelers of the 
ninth century {Renaudot, p. 88), and not as now only goats, 
cocks, rice, fruits and flowers. These are still offered to the 
deity by most rude Indian peoples, and by the coast tribes and 
peasantry of Arakiin, Burma, Tenasserim, Siam, Java, Bali, and 
the Cochin peninsula. This spirit is the Javan B6ro-B6d-6-r 
or “Ancient Bod,” who existed there long before Buddhist 
monks reared their beautiful shrine over this, Jiis conical rock. 
Still around its base and the adjoining hills, well-named Proho- 
lingo, stand many of his symbolic Men-hirs, as the Histories of 
Crawfurd and Sir S. Raffles show. 

Usually he was and is a “ Wrathful and Terrible One,” 
like to Bhairava, but with also the characteristics of Fors 
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Fortuna or “ Jove of our Fates,” the Pur or Fiery God of 
high Prse-neste or Pur-hesti, the guardian Agni of the Volscian 
capital of Tyr-rhenian Antium, before tlie Latium Aryan knew 
him as lova Virilis, a god of Sortes, Panin, or Lots. There 
he was enshrined by Turanians, then the rulers of the Western 
seas on the highest peak of the Alban range, as the La-rs or La, 
(Mongolic for “ spirit ”) of the vasty deep ; as he to whom their 
mariners must look, on approaching this low-lying dangerous coast. > 

Most Bud or Bod rocks and symbols are marked with the 
euphemistic “ Foot,” “ Eyes,” or circles, as infallible charms 
against evil. Hence the Prd-Pnt of Siam and similar “ Sacred 
Feet” on the Buds of Akyab and Ceylon, and the oval or Youi 
charm on Kaiktyo. 

Chinese sailors have always recognised the Ceylon Peak as 
the Fo or Bdd of Avaloket-Isvara and Kwanyou in the form 
Po-taraka or Po-lo-yu, which last is also an ancient Turanian 
name of ParvTiti, as Brahrnari “ the Mountain Bee.” See Pro- 
fessor Beale’s paper in R.A.S. Journal, XV. iii. July 1883. 
This divine name, Po-lo-ya, is also given to the sacred temple- 
crowned cone of Lhasa in Til)et, and to that equally holy and 
higher prehistoric Zion of Buddhists (really Bod-ists), the snowy 
apex, 0 or Om of the Szi-chouen range — the high source of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. j(feee Mr Consul Hosie’s report, Chinese Blue- 
book ii^ 

Tlie Palla-dium or Fo of this shrine of Om (a term which 
partakes of the (quintessence of divinity) is also a “ tooth ” of 
B6d, Bud, or “Buddha,” as his votaries quaintly affirm; for 
“it is 20 lbs. weight,” and therefore clearly a lingam, like to 
the Baiiaras Banda of Bhairava the Turanian Siva, whose name 
is Ddaton or “ tooth -like one.” He has indeed many canine or 
hybodont symbols ; we know of two in Western and two in 
Eastern India including Ceylon, evidently pre-Buddhistic, like 
the numerous Bod charms or “little teeth” which Lingaites 
have worn upon their persons from prehistoric times.* 

The Fo-OM mountain-temples have not yet lost the 
characteristics of their Nature-worship, though most have been 
rebuilt under the Ming dynasty — at heart more truly Shinto- 
* See p. 25, on Teeth lingams noticed by Hwen Tsang. 
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ists than Buddhists. Of course the numerous monks call them- 
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Norway are termed ; see the collections in the Bergen Museum 
learnedly but erroneously discussed by the late director, Pro- 
fessor Holmhoe, in his 
Traces de Budhisme en 
Norwege. This writer 
too has made the usual 
mistake of confounding 
the old Nature-god and 
“ spirit of the elements ” 
with the pious ascetic 
of Bod-a-Gaya — see de- 
tails and illustration in 
Rivers of Life, ii. 409 
et seq. 

Via. 5.— MONGOLIAN BO, o-Bo, AND BUD. AncioDt Sabcan sailors 

called Lanka’s peak the Al-makar ; Buddhists, the lord Samdnto 
Kicto, which Hindus, however, say signifies “the thorn of Kama ” 
as Samanta, “ the destroyer of peace ” — a form of Siva, Indra, 
Sakra or Bhdgi, in which gi or ji is an honorary affix. The 
indenture on the Kiita is a Sri-Pad. or “ The Ineffiible Foot, 
Ray, or shaft,” says Fergusson ; and the whole great cone is, 
or was, in the language of the masses, a Bud, Bod, or Mddrd 
— ^that familiar and kindly name which Tamils have ever applied 
to village Bdd-d-kdls or “ Bad-stones” as emblems of Madrii or 
Siva’s great sou and alter ego. 

These are common throughout Tel-Ungdna and Southern 
and Central India, where Mr Fawcett found them as abundant 
in 1890 as we did some forty years earlier. He describes 
them, their worship, and some of their cruel rites and sacrifices 
in Bom. Anthrop. Soc. Journ. of September 1890 ; but so little 
is the cult understood, that even the learned Bishop Caldwell 
often calls it Devil-worship, confusing it with that of Bhuts. 
And, truly, Bdds or Buds do naturally tend to become these 
malevolent spirits of earth and air, trees, etc., as did Devas to 
become devils ; the high gods or Ndths of Hindus to be the 
Ndts or Fayes of Trans-India, and as does the Mongolian and 
Russian Bhag or B6g, to become the Bogi of our nurseries. He 
is a very real and ancient god, none other than the original of 
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Bhaga-vat or Bhaga-vd, “ The Supreme,” “ the God of Life 
and of all Spirits,” for “ vd is the elemental spirit by which all 
exists, and which exists in all that lives,” according to the 
Vishnu Purana, vi. 5. 

The geological centre of a land is commonly its theological 
Olumpos ; thus the high “ centre of the Jewel-India,” is the 
Bud or Mahadeva of Gondwana, as is “Adam’s peak” that of 
Ceylon ; China has its Olumpos in the snowy heights of 0 or 
Om ; Trojans their Ilium and their Ida. The liigh deity is 
the spirit of life and destruction — the spirit of the storm, of the 
rock-bound coast, of the dangerous defile, dark forest, weird 
mountain, and angry flood ; and must be layed or propitiated 
at the most dreaded spots, whether the traveler or sailor be 
Buddhist, Hindu, or Maslam. Not infrequently have we 
thrown to him a rupee, or subscribed for cock or goat, at the 
solicitation of our motley following of Burmans, Tamils, 
Telingas, etc., beseeching his godship to let us pass scatheless 
through his angry seas and river-torrents. Sir Walter Scott 
recognizes the same spirit in his well-known lines addressed to 
a terrified old abbot when crossing a dangerous ford — 

“ Under yon rock the Eddit*s sleep 
Calm and silent, dark and deep, 

Look, Father, look, and you’ll laugh to see 
How he gapes and stares with his eyes on thee.” 

]\fany gods are styled Bhut-Isvars or Spirit-lords. Wc 
have seen Indra worshiped by Dravids at the Pongal Christmas 
festival, as Bog or Bhogi, when he represents the sun rising 
from his wintry entombment. It was probably at this fete that 
the Arabian travelers of the ninth century saw “ girls being 
devoted to B6d” as Renaudot wrote in 1733; and the rite 
still continues in the Jan gals of Central India, wherever our 
mfigistrates are not numerous or vigilant enough. 

Strictly speaking, MddrCl was a son of the Dravidian 
Siva ; but Tamils fondly identify father and son, and call their 
boys and girls Mddrd and Mddrl. The name is very common 
from Mddrd-patan (our “ town of MildrS.s, not M3,dras ”) and 
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eastwards to Burma aud Java. On the Mergui coast the god’s 
“ abodes ” are inditferently called Bud-d-r Makdms and “ Mddrd 
Makdms.” 

Tlie Madras were a very ancient and important people, 
ruling long before Aryan times, from Siikala on the Du-dhs of 
the Biyiis and Chinab, still called Mddrd-des. They were 
serpent-worshipers or Ndga-ists and Tdkas, (a cult they never 
forsook in Dravidia, Ceylon, or Trans-India,) as the beautiful 
sculptures of Boro-Bud-or and the Ndg-on Vdt or “ Naga 
iMonastery ” of Cam-ljod-ia attest. In moving from is .W. 
India they gave their name to many towns, rivers, and shrines, 
from probably Mdthura to the Vindhyas, Mddura and Mddvd- 
patan. See further details in Mr J. F. Hewitt’s invaluable' re- 
searches in li.A.S. •Jonrnah't of 1889-90. 

We would not liave hero said so mneli regarding these old- 
world names and the conception of this all-jx'rvading spirit of the 
universe, but that as Bog, Bod, and Bud, he seems to confuse 
archaeologists from Skandinavia and Britain to India and China, 
and so vitiate many valuable papers and researches. Tint old 
god is not seen by those who only visit the town and city 
temples of great gods like Vishnu, Siva, Indra, and othc'r 
Bhagavatas, nor indeed, if we search only in the chief shrines 
of villages ; for he is not now favoured, at least outwardly, ))y 
Pandits, Briihmaus, or even local Parahits or Pujaris, but will 
usually be found by tho.se who know him lurking in some (juiet 
nook close by. His holy place is the family nicln.' or Deen 
takht ill hut or humble cottage ; aud there old and young 
cleanse, decorate and worship him every morn and eve. In 
native states he is more prominent, and may be seen in corn- 
fields, a cool corner of the cottage garden or bye-path, to 
house, door or well, where the pious, and especially women and 
children, may be seen sweeping and beflowering his modest 
hypsethral shrines. He may be only “ the smooth stone of the 
stream ” to which Isaiah says (Ivii. 6) his people gave meat and 
drink offerings, or the Bast or Bashath the Phenician 

Set, or Bad Barith, or Latin Jupiter Fcederis as in Jeremiah xi. 
13 and Judges viii. ; but he is still the Bud or Bod dearest of 
all godsjto the ^arts^of^he pea^nts of Southcpi ^ajid Central 
India. 
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Malas or Malays. 

This is by far the most important race not only in the 
Indian seas, but from Africa to Polynesia. From unknown 
times they have been enterprizing seafarers and colonizers 
in most eastern ports and coasts. They have thronged East 
Africa above 1000 years, and have even a colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope. They traded everywhere throughout Madagascar 
— their Mala-giisa, and the Mala-dvipas or Maldives. They 
colonized 500 miles of the West Coast of India, still known as 
Miila-bar ; the great islands of Sumatra and adjoining mainland 
known as the Malaka Peninsula, extending over some 700 
miles ; all the large island kingdoms of Java, Celebes and their 
dependencies and the eponymous extensive Molucca group. 
Tlieir ancient history and general character partake of that of 
Pelasgi, Leleges, Phenicians, and Venetians. The ocean and 
its littorals they looked upon as very much their dominions, 
and for some two millenniums they have been the carriers of 
nations on the Eastern seas. 

Their principal divisions in the Eastern Archipelago which 
they call their Tana-Mrdayu or “ Mala-land,” are — 

1st. The Orang-MCdayii or leading trading and cultured 

class. 


•2nd. 

Do. 

-Benua and 0-Gunung ; “ Men of the 



plains and hills.” 

3rd. 

Do. 

-Lant or INIen of the sea. 

4 th. 

Do. 

-Utau do. Jangal. 

To trace their 

origin we must here digress from trans- 


Indian story to that of most Ancient India, which we trust to 
make clear and interesting by aid of the annexed map which 
appeared in R. As. J. of Ap. ’89, and in Mr Hewitt’s Ruling 
Races of Prehistoric Times. He kindly permitted us to copy 
his map, and we have added thereto many names illustrating 
our subject. To his w^ri tings and researches in abstruse Sanskrit 
literature we are also indebted for confirmation of much early 
pre- Aryan Indian history which, though long previously sus- 
pected and hinted at in Rivei's of Life, we did not advance when 
writing that w'ork, not having then sufficient evidence to do so. 

H 
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We are now convinced that Malays are part of that early 
Mongol influx of Mdlas or Manas, who are so prominent in 
ancient Indian history and tradition, as Mugs, Moghs, Munds, 
‘"Maghs, Mons, Mans, Kols, Kasis^ <^the Kosis of Kosala, after 
whom India was primarily called Kolaria. One large body of 
these entered India through the high passes of the principal 
rivers of Oudh, in the highlands of ancient Kosala, where the 
sacred Sravasti and Malini (“river of Malas”), the Iriivati and 
Sarayu, Ghagra or Gdgra of Lucknow break through and in- 
tersect the Ilima-Malayan chain. The sources of these rivers 
are close to the Elysium of many Indian races— a sacred tradi- 
tional gathering ground around the holy lakes of Mana-saravar, 
said to symbolize the bounteous Vishnu. 

Colonizers from this high Asian valley would, in settling 
on the plains of India, be first naturally called after their Indian 
chief center, hence the Kosis of Kosala ; the Kasis of Banfiras, 
the Siikyas of Sakcta, &c. All, as Mr Hewitt shows, were 
Kolarian !Mrdlas, Muns, Mons, or IMans, Avhich last name may 
have followed them from the Mana-Sarai'ar, a lake of IManas ; 
though this, like the Mal-iui (river), may have been called after 
them. Undoubtedly Indians, especially in unlettered ages, 
would first know them as Mfdayas, because issuing from “ tlie 
mountains,” the Hima-Malas, or Himfdayas, or snow-hills, for 
though Alya is “ place or abode,” rn is a strange movable 
letter, and MCda ancl Mide are common wide-.spread words for 
hills throughout India. But it is not here necessary, or even of 
much consequence, to lay any stress on the etymologies of these 
vastly ancient race-names ; enough that they are facts lying at 
the base of all the ancient history of Indian and trans-Indian 
states ahd races. 

After reaching the Ganges near Kasi or Kosi (Baniiras) 
and Patna, the Malas came to be called Maghs and Mughs, as 
in the Mugh-KalinycB, and Empire of Magadhas of Greek times. 
They settled as Munds, Mans, and Kols over the highlands of 
the Da-inunda, or “River of Munds,” and from them did Bangal, 
or “ land of Bangiis,” obtain, the name of Mundaka, as in the 
Ramayana and Nasik cave inscriptions. It was their Karna- 
Suvai'na — “ Holy or Golden-land ” ; and Pliny spoke of them 
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as the Munda-loi, or Mon-etlas, strictly Kolarian terms like 
Mon, Man, Mai, and Mavellyer. Here, as Muyho-Kal-lingcB, 
they established their ever sacred Mountain shrine — “ The 
Mund-ar ” of their Turanian Siva or KCda, the Mom Malle^is 
of Ptolemy (160 a.c.), and the Paris-ndth of later Hindus, and 
of all Turanian Bangas, or “ Bengali^’*’ ^ /^' artXe 

The first northern kingdom — a Confederacy — embrac^ 
Rohilkand (with apparently holy Sravasti as the capital), Bahar 
and the country around Banilras, in all 400 by 150 miles of the 
richest states of Hindostan. Out of this arose the Vajjian, or 
Vrijian Confederacy, with Kusa Nagar as the capital, and 
Buddha died in the most sacred of Mrda groves, and 
witliin whicli was the holy Mot, or “ Stone of Judgment ” 
of the Mala chiefs. Buddha and his followers had many 
Malayan characteristics, as in the grove and serpent worship 
of all Kolarian peoples. In Buddha’s time the King of Banaras, 
Prasenajit, married Mfdlika, a Mrdi maiden, and Maha-namo, a 
<laugliter of the Sakya (Saket) Raja ruling Kosala, of which 
Prasenajit was .suzerain lord. 

The nine Vajian tribes confederated, Turanian fashion, with 
the nine tribes of the Dravidian Likehavi (»S'. Bhs. E. xxii. 266) 
befoi'e the time of Alexander, indeed at this period they Avere 
a powerful confederated State, maintaining their independence 
in spite of the northern Ko.salias, the Magadha Sakyas and the 
Mughu Kal-lingae. The League became a Vidaha State, with 
holy Vaisrda as a capital overlooking the rising imperial city 
of Patali-putra (Patna), Avhich eventually absorbed it. Mr 
Hewitt’s researches .show that Vajians were thoroughly Kolarian 
in race, social and communal customs, religion and government ; 
and none more competent to here speak, than the successor of 
(’olonel Dalton as Commissioner or Governor of Bengal Kolaria. 

Another JMfda colony from the sacjred Turanian gathering 
ground — Mana-SaraA’^ar — seems to have entered the Paujiib 
by the Valley of the Satlej, called by them as in Oudh, the 
t'Sdrdyu ; and here also they have a Riipti and Inlvati, or 
Purushni, showing an intimacy with their brethren on the 
Mrd-ini or Siirju. The Satlej is said to take the overflow of the 
Mana-Saravar, and Avould lead the colonists into the lands of the 
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Tugras or Trigartas, a powerful Dravidiaii tribe known in tlie 
Eig Veda as Nagas, or “ Sons of the Serpent ; ” also into MUdrit- 
dtmi, or “land of Madras,” a people who, like Mfdas, gradually 
worked south to Dravidian Madura, and Madra-patnam, the 
Tamil name of the Dravid capital, Madras. 

The Panjab Malis very early concentrated around Multiln, 
the junction of the “ Five Rivers” — tlieir Mjlla-taiia — and from 
here they ruled all the Lower Panjab and Ui)per Sind under the 
name of Yona or Yilvana Malis. This must have been long 
before the reign of Darius I., for his General, Seylax, in .509 B.c., 
here drove on the Kdxyapas — a GaiulJulri people who had 
descended from beyond Taka-desa. Multan was then — eaily in 
the sixth century b.c. — known as Kasyaka-pur or Sun town, 
the Kdspa-jmros of Herodotos, who calls it the capital of th(“ 
Pdktues — our Afghjins. But the Kaspa remind us of Gaspiana, 
from which so many Turanian Dravids, and afterwards Aryan 
peoples came' to X.AV. India. 

The ^laha-bharata notices both Northern and Southern 
Malis in the far back aoes of Bharata-varsha. The Southern 
are te^Tued Yavanas and Serpent worshipers or Nishadhas, and 
they centered around Mrda-tana and the very sacned shrine of 
Vinasana, where the ever holv Sarasvati becomes subteranean 
in the de.sert sand.s. All this portion of India was then ruled 
by Ahi-kshtms, or “ Serpent Warriors,” Kurus, Nishadhas, or 
Nahushas, distinguished as “The Seven Snake Kings.” Aryans 
said that “ the sacred Naga” — that is, “ snake worshijt,” came 
to their northern Brahmans through southern Mdlai/as ” — a 
term long applied to the western Ghats about Bomliay (see the 
Ophiolatrous rites and sacrifices described in the Maha-bharata, 
also by Mr Hewitt in R. As. J. Ap. ’89, p. 253 et seq. Note 
also that ancient Delhi was Nagapur long before it was Indra- 
prastha, and that Alexander was chiefly opposed by Ophiolat- 
rous Malas, Nishadas or Nahushas leagued with Katha^, Khati- 
avars and Kosis ; that in tho.se days all southwards was 
Mali-land or Mal-wa, even to the Narbada, their Ndr-Munda 
or “ River of Munds,” and beyond it still was Milla rii-shtra, tlm 
Avanti of Uj-jains, the holy city of Malwa and of Jains. Z7 >; 

It would be digressing too much from our subject to here 
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There were here considerable movements in 510 b.c., when 
the Pei-sian army of Darius L seized the Panjiib and navigated 
the Indus, nor relaxed hold thereon till the fall of the Empire 
at Arbela in 327, when Greeks seized all, and greatly extended 
the Indo- Aryan possessions. The wealth of India was proverlnnl 
in the west during all the 4th and 5th centuries B.c., and the 
Yona or Yavana Mfdas were then the most prominent Indian 
people, as Alexantler found to his cost. They carried on a 
lucrative coasting trade from the delta of the Indus into all the 
ports of the Persian or Eruthrian Sea, as it was also called ; and 
it was their mariners who enabled the Greek army to embark 
on the Indus and sail therefrom. 

Mai as were specially fond of hill gods, and there are many 
legends of these, beginning with the first Indian Meru or 
“ high Kailasa,” the heaven of Sivaites, the first great mountain 
(deity) of India which they would see as they tracked down the 
Satlej from their Minias<i lake. Kailasa was thought to be 
Miutd-aM, a northern *Meru, the waters of which fed the sacred 
lake. According to the Vishnu Purfma the ocean fell on this 
Meru and counsing down it, and four times round it, formed 
the four rivers of Paradise, feeding the four sacred lakes of this 
Ea.stern Eden. It was believed that both the Sarayus, the Satlej, 
and the 8ravasti, feeders of the Ganges, as well as Great Ganga 
itself issued from the Maua-sarvar lakes — legendary tales no doubt 
of Miilas as they wended their way through the Iliraa-^lalayas. 

Sir S. Raffles in his Java (i. 191) notices many marks of 
intercourse between Java and Malagiisa ; he says the latter “ was 
ruled by Mfdays from our early centuries,” ami that there is a 
great conformity in the languages of the rulers of the two islands 
and in official term.s, showing that India is the source of both. 
The first ruling class were known as Sakfdavas, and we have 
elsewhere .shown that a great body of Malas from “ Dvsa San- 
gala," (Panjab) went to Java about 150 to 200 A.c. 

The French have of late been necessarily looking closely 
into the ethnology of Millugasis, and M. Hamy, in the Rev. 
Scientijique of Sept. 1895, tells us that “the Sakalavas or first 
Indo-colonizers, are still markedly Indo-nesian, though le.ss so 
than the Anti-merina or Hovas,” of whom there are about 
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one million. These gradually moved some two centuries ago 
from their landing places to the central highlands, whilst the 
Sakalavas remain all along the northern and east coasts. The 
ordinary Malagasis, adds AT. Hamy, “ resemble the Malay of the 
[ndo-Archipelago . . . physically, intellectually and morally. 

. . . Almo.st without exception their dialects are like those of 
the Sumatra Bataks ; . . . they dress like the Indo-Malays, 
wear their hair in the same fluffy tresses, and have the same 
household utensils, musical instruments, &c. . . . The higher 
Hova (Yova or “Foreign”) nobility have all the characteristics 
of the pure Alalay,” but as they immigrated without their wives, 
and mixed freely with all islanders, the type of the lower classes 
is much obscured. 

During our 3rd and 4th centuries the Eastern branch of the 
Chalukian Alfdas were conquering and settling down over all the 
old Andhra kingdom, now called Tel-linga-ana. They seem to 
have left the Gangetik watersheds by the Da-munda river ^d 
Alugho-kal-linga, and to have established a kingdom stretching 
from Orisa to over all the Krishna delta ; whilst their brethren, 
the IFesfc?’??- Chcdukiaiis — often called Cholas, or Chseras, or 
Keras, were also passing south from Altila-wa by the Nar- 
Munda, where, as Jainas, Buddhists, Siavas, and Niigaists, they 
had constructed two to three centuries B.C., the beautiful hill 
and cave shrines of El-ura, Ajanta, and others. They probably 
founded the Rfita states wdiich rose to be a kingdom of Mahii- 
Ratas, and long settled about Bijia or Vijia Nagar. A portion 
of them established states down along the Alala-bar coast, and 
finally ousted Palavas from central Dravidia, as these had ousted 
Bandy as, all being congenital Turanian peoples. 

It is not clear whether the Eastern or AVestern Alalas seized 
the very ancient East Coast capital of Md-BCdi-piir, our “ Seven 
Pagodas.” This lies thirty-five miles south of Madra-'patanavi , 
or “ town of Al3,dr3,s,” a people w^ho had also come from the far 
off Panjab State of Madra-desa. All good authorities, includ- 
ing Mr James Fergusson, agree that there is an unmistakable 
similarity in the architecture and faith of El-ur and Ma-Velipur, 
or Ma-Malli-pur, as the old site came to be named on its 
occupation by Malas, see the Madras Government Historical 
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Papers of 1869. There seems, thus, no doubt that it was the 
Western builders of El-ura who here carved out the wondrous 
monolithik temples and caves in the intractable granitik basalt 
of this east coast promontory, especially the Tiger Cave, and 
one or two Jaina-like shrines of the fourth or fifth century a.c. 
Mr Fergusson says these cannot be put back later than our fifth 
or sixth centuries, and he calls attention to the strange “ long 
apses similar to the temples sculptured at Bharahut, which 
cannot be later than the second century b.c.” Eastern Arch. i. 

The builders of Ma-Mallapur were great Nagaists, a faith 
common to India and Ceylon. There is a bas-relief on a 
rock 90 feet long and 40 deep, entirely devoted to Ndga 
worship, which at once connects the temple faith and 
artificers with the ancient serpent-clad temple corridors of 
the Ndga- Vdt of Cambodia, a name which seems to show the 
race came from Camhod — a cradle of Xaga-ism on the Indus. 
The history of Md-Bdli-p)ur stretches back into the mythical 
times of the Vth Hindu Avatar when Vishnu was a contempt- 
ible Vdhmana or Manikin, beseeching favors from the great 
Turanian Balis then ruling South India from Mala-pur, one of 
the capitals of Ban Asuras. Even in the later mythical period 
of the quasi Aryan Krishna, the Vlllth Avatar, this too eagerly 
adopted non- Aryan, did not succeed in lopping off all the arms, 
i.e., states of the Bali monarch, for truly there never has been 
any real Aryan domination in India beyond a portion of the Gan- 
getic valley,^ where Aryans have but acted on, and been reacted 
upon by Turano-Dravids, Bangas Maghs, Mjilas, Milgadhas, &c. 

From the Malabar and Chola !Mandcl coasts, Turanian 
colonies pushed seawards as well as landwards, and many 
have ever since clung to a seafaring life, as in the coast tribes 
of India and the Millays of Trans-India, where one can easily 
trace them by innumerable Indian names, and the northerns as 
a whole, as K' lings, i.e., Kal-lingcB. They carried on the faith 
and symbolisms of the ancient Andhras — those “ hateful Sisna- 
devaites ” of the Jlig Veda, and adopted as their chief shrines 
three of^'e twelve celebrated liingams of India, and hence 
their name the Tri-lingce. 

1 This Aryan question will form a separate paper. 
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A large body of the northern Kosalians, with Bangal Kols, 
passed into Central India or Gond-wfma, which was anciently 
known as Mahci-Kosala — a word synonymous with Gond. Mr 
Hewitt identifies the people with Haihayas, the serpent, tree, 
and phallic worshipers of Upper India, whose cults they 
have perfervidly maintained. Usually, however, on the plains 
and more civilized parts of India, when Malas entered 
the states of powerful Turanian rulers, they became Dravid- 
ianized, and adopted the social and agricultural customs of 
the new state — here, probably, thinks Mr Hewitt, about the 
beginning of our era, when also they would become somewhat 
Aryanized, at least in Hindostan proper. 

In the Panjab they early became solarists, for long before 
the arrival of Aryans, they called the sun the supreme Sri- 
Boruja, and at Multfin, or MriLa-tfina, they had a glorious golden 
temple to him, which was known to the Ads (Hindu Adityas ?) 
and Sabas of Sabcau Arabia. It was traditionally founded l)y 
Samha, son of their quasi Krishna — their dark demi-god, for 
“ dark ” or bluey-black ; and this is the color of his 
lingam as still worshiped by Malas, Dravidians, and lastly, 
Ar\’atis, who named the Multan sun-god Mitra Vdna. Krishna 
was, they said, here cured of leprosy (Aryanized?), on which 
account was built the shrine to Mitra, or Sri-Bonga. From here 
he went to Dvarka, the Dvara or “ gate ” of India, on the 
coast of Katch, and from this came to Multcin; but Aryans 
made their Krishna an Apollo, whose sun finally set on this far 
west point of the great continent. He is said to have died there, 
and, like similar deities, from an accidental wound on the 
“ Heel” wliere the arrow of a huntsman struck him, recalling 
to us the death of Aehilleus, Hephaistos, and others. The 
Heel is, of course, like the Foot and Hand, often a euphemism 
for the virilities, as in Gen. iii. 15, Jer. xiii. 22, and Nahum iii. 
5 ; so that this death of the Indian Apollo-Sun is similar to 
that of the solar Bull by the bite of the wintry skorpion, 
illustrated in Rivers of Life, i. 461. 

Krishna is still the favorite solar-phallic deity from Mrda- 
tana and Mathura to all over Rajputaua and south to the 
Nar-munda ; and strange rites take place before his dark 
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emblems, especially among Vallabha - chilrayas — those pious 
libertines best known as “ Bombay Maharajas,” who still 
maintain the jus primce noctis, once so common in Europe 
and even among Keltik peoples. 

The Mfilayan cultus was markedly arborial and rever- 
ential to the spirits of groves, forests and jangals. Ever and 
again, in an apparently untrodden thick jangal, one comes 
suddenly on a cleared bright green sward, surrounding, or in 
front of a primeval natural clump of trees, like to a Kolariaii 
Sunia, dedicated to the spirit of the woods, hills, and streams, 
with possibly some huge, grotesque figures, such as arc seen 
under the sacred banian in Ricers of Life, i. 31-72. The race 
believed, as did Italians and many western peojdes, that their 
gods lived in all the objects of nature, and that originally 
mankind sprang from trees. 

The great ancestral god of JMsilas was a But or Bud, Vasn 
or Basu-deva, whom Aryans adopted ; he was somewhat lik«' 
the Hebrew JSasat/i and Egyptian Las of Bubastes, of whom 
traders on the two Eruthrean seas would readily hear much. 
Like the early Aryans of the Rig Veda, these Turanians offered 
human victims to their gods, especially to Sri-Bonga the Earth 
mother, and children to Kfdi and Basavi ; and only after pro- 
longed effort and at great cost did the British (Government manage 
to suppress the Meriah or human sacrifices of their Kolarian 
brethren. Professor Oldenberg, in his Rel. Vedeque, p. 304, 
shows that this had also among Aryans the high sanction of the 
Rig Veda. (See R. As. J., Oct. 1895.) 

The Malays of Trans-India. 

Having established the early position and faith character- 
istics of Indian Malas, let us turn briefly to their colonies in 
and beyond the Indian Archipelago, where they formed the 
most numerous and enterprising portion of the population. 
They evidently long traded with and set^d in New Zealand , 
Australasia, and furthest Polynesia, thelf Tanguagq/ 

as “ Malayan Polynesian ” (Rost and Keane in Enry, 
Ptolemy notices them in 130-40 a.c. as the Te-Mdla-, 
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which, as they traded in tin, gave them among ignorant sailors 
in later times the sobriquet of Tin-Mdlas ! but Te = Ten, 
“ land,” in Malay, and the name merely distinguishes the land- 
miners, from the marine traders. For the most part, Malays 
liked a roving piratical life with safe ports on all coasts as refuges 
when seriously pressed. They early annexed the Malaka penin- 
sula, and about 1160 made Singapur their capital, from whence 
they preyed on all commerce till the Javan king of Maja-pahit 
drove out their Raja, Sri-sin-Derga, who fled to Malaka, and 
there established a strong Malay state. His name, Singh 
Durga, denotes a Panjab ancestry. 

The languages along the Australasian coasts tell alike by 
vocabulary and uumeral.‘(, that Malays must have here and there 
settled, or long and intimately traded ; and who but these 
clever Dravidian builders of Ma-Mdla-jmra, could have reared 
the beautiful and mas.sive cut stone structures of Easter isle oft’ 
the coast of Peru ? This they would easily reach, stepping as 
we see they did from isle to isle of the Polynesian groups ; 
in this way also they must have reached the Californian coast, 
wliere we find the language of the Pimas to contain 15 per 
cent, of Malay Avords. 

We may therefore believe that the Red Indians” of 
North America, and the Inka Solarists of Peru were of Malay 
extraction. Hence the “ Serpent Mounds ” of Ohio — the shrines 
and symbols doubtless of inveterate Ophiolaters like the subter- 
aneau Pueblo dwellers, who were probably the descendants of 
those small dark Dravidian Mdla-hdvls who still favor this 
lowest type of Indian cults. The true Mfilay would be the con- 
structor of those great pyramidal teiTaced .shrines of North 
America, with surmounting temples like the Boro-Bud-r of 
Java ; whilst the exquisitely elaborated temples found buried 
in the prairie forests of Mexiko and Yukutan, covered with 
delicate tracery and hieroglyfs carved on the most intractable 
stone and constructed with the greatest skill, assure us that the 
builders must have been those of Mala-wa, the cave temples of 
\E1-V(va and Kanheri, of Ma-Mala-pur and the Kambodian forests. 
The American shrines abound with Indian religious symbolisms ; 
the Svastika cross, Hindu and Buddhist Tri-snl or Fleur de lis, 
arborial, solar, phallic and serpent symbols. 
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The ethnik and anthropological difficulties are also con- 
firmatory of our theory. We see in the present American 
how much “ the New World ” has changed the European 
in even 150 years. Though sprung from Kelt, Frank, Teuton 
and Saxon, there is no mistakinsr a citizen of the United States 
whose ancestors left Europe some 100 years ago. But we may 
not enlarge on this most interesting enquiry — here broached 
we believe for the first time. 

In 1276 all coasting and sea-faring Malays may be .said to 
have embraced Islam, although till the loth or 16th century 
they knew little about it, but, as a rule, more than their settled 
inland brethren, some of whom, said Mr Craw'furd, in 1820, 
“ knew not the Prophet’s name.” 

That new faiths can but supplement old among the masse.s 
who have neither time, inclination, nor abilities to look into 
details is specially true of ^lalay.s, a careless, happy, tolerant 
and very superstitious race, easily worked up into fana- 
tical action regarding the mysterious or anything they do 
not quite understand. The simplicity and brotherhood of 
Islam ; its one Prophet and one God, with simple prayer 
Avhen and where they liked ; no rites, .sacrifices or tem])le.s, 
.strongly commended Islam to ^Malays, as it is doing to all 
Asiatic peoples. Allah was here simply .sult.stituted for Bi’ahma 
and Buddha, who had only partially ousted Bud or ]\Iahadeva. 

There was no necessity in either ca-se to abolish the ancient 
holy sites ; they were merely re-named, and dedicated to Pirn or 
saints I It was argued that these abounded in .Vrabia and other 
“ Holy lands,” with sacred trees, grove.s, wells, and holy stones 
— of course holy to Pirs, and not as of old to Pj-iapus. No 
objection was made to the sacred Sakrts or Arks with serpents 
and charms — “just to please the old folk and especially 
women,” and this was mo.st convenient, as the Malay has a wife 
in every port, not excepting the .seaboard of Papuans and sundry 
negroid races whose languages, religions, rites and customs he 
was well acquainted wdth, and more or less heartily follow'ed. 
He has indeed interbred so freely, that in apjiearance, colour, 
features, ways and temperament, it becomes sometimes difiicult 
to distinguish the /neZo-Mfilayan. 
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In the middle of this century, if not still, Malays were in 
reality only true to their old animistic, fetish, and sexual cults. 
In the centre of their houses we see sundry strange pendant 
charms and deities, some in cages or shrines and small vessels 
like canoes, called Sakets [cf. Sakuths of Hebrews (Amos v. 
26), in which they carried their Kinn and Tsalim or im ages'], 
where the gods or spirits dwell, and come and go from, like 
their maritime worshipers. All these sacred objects avert the 
evil eye, always a great fear among the islanders. The great 
object of their religion is to concentrate and appease the spirits 
which throng tlie heavens and earth, sea.s, rivei*s, trees, rocks, 
and animals, including men and women, especially those evily 
disposed. On this account also are erected numerous altars and 
wayside shrines, where are placed viands, wine, tobacco, &c., 
to propitiate ba<l .spirits ; and here persons sacrifice, leave ex- 
votos and murmur prayers, seeking for mercy and l)les.sings. 
In s[>ecial groves and under high umbrageous holy trees are 
more elal)orately built and decorative shrines, and often small 
ones hung on high branches, from which tiny ladders of cocoa 
fibre are stretched, to enable the spirits to go jind come com- 
fortably, as Jacol» saw his Alrim (spirits) doing. These Sakets 
are believed to be the favourite resting-places of the gods or 
Kilts, and aie very uncanny spots to approiicli except with 
pi-iiyers iind offerings. They represent divinity, though ap- 
parently empty, and iniinv instances of death are known from 
hasty approach, as in the case of the Hebrew’ ark. 

Millays believe that the souls of men and other creatures 
Iciive the body in .sleep and at death, but can be attracted back 
and even captured and rephiced by sundry rites executed by 
priests, wizards, or “ wdse ones.” Sometimes the souls wall 
return if merely wdii.stled, danced, or sung to, or if attractively 
coloured cloths be waved about by experts. Should this fail, 
the cloth is fixed on the top of a .spear, and over it is placed a 
sacred image, and the enchanter rushes about madly waiving 
this on high until a priest giv’es an occult sign, w’hen the spirit 
lands on the image. A priestess then stealthily approaches 
and envelopes all in a colored cloth, wdiich she places over the 
patient’s head, when all silently and anxiously await the result. 
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If he does not recover, all depart, saying the spirit has gone 
away finally to the forefathers, and preparations are made for 
the burial of the body — an important and solemn rite, especially 
in modern times. 

If angry and dangerous Jins often frequent the shrines and 
Sakets, they are freely fed and mollified by sacrifices of goats, 
fowds, pigeons, &c. ; and when the spirits have been thus 
gathered together, the shrines are very quietly removed, loaded 
with stones, and suddenly dropped into deep Avater. Spirits are 
occasionally seen rowing about in small vessels by themselves 
Avheii food is at once sent oft' to them to keep them there. But 
in great epidemics special boats are gaily garnished, provisioned 
and pushed out to sea with every imaginable clamour, shouts, 
and cries : “ Go away ghosts to another land ” ; and this noise 
and vociferation is often maintained for a whole day and night, 
till the spirits can endure it no longer and are supposed to 
enter the boats and sail away ; when men, women, and children, 
bathe on the shore, and return confident and cheery that all 
danger is over. Many diseases require special treatment and 
strange rites, as that a white cock (Siva’s emblem) should ]>eck 
the body of the patient ; and some I'ites mark a distinct blend- 
ing of the oldest fetish, solar and nature cults Avitli the latest 
faiths. 
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The following Chronological Sketch with running 
commentary, collected and sifted with much labor through 
the readings of many years, will enable the reader to 
grasp, in an orderly manner, the true histories of the 
early Indian and Trans-Indian peoples afore-mentioned. 
We have gleaned from very many and some forgotten 
sources ; from ancient inscriptions on stones, coins, palm 
leaves, compressed into a kind of papier mache ; from writ- 
ings of missionaries like fiather Legrand de la Liraye, the 
Abbe Launey, the Cochin Chinese Scholar Petrus. T.V. 
Ky ; the Explorations and H istories of Crawfurd and Sir 
S. Rattles ; the travels of ]\I. Gamier and other Frenchmen ; 
tlie researches of Mr .Tas, Fergusson and of our old friend 
( ’ol Yule, R.E. ; Commandant Aymonier’s papers to 9th 
Oriental Congress, the liev. dc L’Hiftt. R(d., &c., &c. 

15.0. 

2357 Chinese records notice “ Ton^-Quin ” as occupied by “ (nao ” and 

other haiharous tribes. 0^ 

2285 ^Tonkin becomes a Chinese vassal state and continues so till 
257 B.c. - 


12 Cent. Cliina calls tlie “Southland*’ stales, Fu-nam or I>d-nam, and says 
11 „ tliey possess a Fonetik ideograpiiik writin^L . p 

10 „ l^arsva-natli, 23rd Jaina Tirthankar — vSaiiit or UiKlhist.'^^ 

776 Celebrated Solar Ecliiise. Chiiie>e liistorv well authenticatedf^icn<>-«- 

700 Arians or Irans all over Armenia and pressing south. / 

640-30 Arians and “Skuthi’^ overrun Western Asia and Indo-Aryans 

of Panjfib move down Ganges organizing tlieir faith. 

610-7 Phenicians sail round Afrika. 2^ineveh destroyed, 607. 

Jerusalem destroyed and Jews deported. 

570 LAOTSZE }>reaching doctrines like Plato and !Mazdeans (604-515). 

560 ]\IAHA-VIRA, 24th Jaina “Saint” (598-526). Anaximander. 

^549 CYRUS conquers Media. Ootama Ruddha (557-477). 

520-510 CONFUCIUS (551-478). Darius I. seizes Upper Panjfib and 
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520-510 Sindh ; navigates Indus, many states of which is held under Satrapes 
till Alexander takes them over. 

- 7 " 

505 India famous for wealth and civilisation,/ Mention is made of 

a couutr}’' of Camboja adjoining Taksila, the capital of Nagaists, see 
Fergusson’s ^lap of Buddhists and Jains, p. 46 in his HL4, of Lidia, 
From this may come the Cam-bodia of Siam, “peopled by Camardaiis 
and Khemirs’^ (M. ^Ioun») though Cam-bods, as often written, looks like 
Sam or Slian Bodhists which they certainly were in our early centuries. 
The colonizers were certain of the great building races of Mfdas 
who constructed shrines like El-ura, and those in Md-Afai/a-jmr near 
]Madras, and now known as “The seven Pagodas.^’ Sravasti was ruhnl 
about this time by a king, Pra-senajit of Kosala, a friend of (lotama 
Buddha. Some Javan traditions say that up to 4th century n.c. tlieir 
islands were uninhabited but cared for by Vishnu, 

460 Chinese hear of Indian foreigners south of Annani peninsula. 

450 Probable date, sn’S Dr Xeubauer, of the Phenician Inscriptio n of 

Rejang in South Sumatra (R, /., tlune 96, p. 

mentioned in a Zorocastrian Yasht (Hang and Thomas). 

400 Ceylon and Trans-India now well known to Phenicians and jdl 

dwellers on the Indus and Persian Gulf. Indian coinage known. 

331 Alexander comtuers Perso-Iraniaii Km])ire at Arbela. 

328 Alexander claims Darius’ Indian states, comiuers Upper Panjab, 

327 and Mala-tana (IMullfin) and builds a fleet. He is known as Sakander 
326 Raja Darub. His General, Ptolemy, saves his life in “an eiislaught 
325 by Mallas,” who are termed “the most valiant of Indian rare.<.’’ 
324 Tradition gives him a son, Aristan Shall, by a daughter of Raja Kide. 
323 Gnesikritos (General and Historian) finds that Ceylon, acording to 
Phenician traders at mouth of Indus, is only twenty days sail. 
Alexander is accompanied by a Brahman, Mandanus, and a Jaina 
Bodhist of the naked sect (?) Kalanos, who immolates himself on the 
route from Indus to Babylon.i/i^-^A^^:ii>%/li.c^4j^ 

315 Chandra-gupta, Emperor of Magadha — a scion of I^tala, Sindh. 

300 A Javan tradition states that about this time Aristan Shah led 

to the Archipelago, from N.W. India, 20,000 familic^s, most of whom 
got dispersed en route ; settling probably in Mala-bar, Mala-dives, 
Mala-gfisa, &c. 

295 Chinese complain of “ disturbing Foreigners seizing country south 

of Giao-chis, Joeuks” or (?) Yunans — that is, Tongkin. 

290 Jiivans say a second Indian invasion took place, but from the 

Kling coast or Tel-lingaiia. It consisted of 20,000 families, who 
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275-265 


263-259 


200 

190-130 
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established Vishnuism and they were therefore Hindus flying from 
Buddhism — now rajndly extending over India and its frontiers. 

Tongkin partially throws off Chinese rule. From Ganges to 
Ceylon is now mentioned as “ a voyage of seven days ” (Erestoth : 
Strabo); all Trans-India well known to traders. 

Emperor Asoka becomes a true Buddhist — till now a eTaiiia- 
Bodliist. He mentions Kambodians and Gandharas in a Bock Edict 
of his 10th regnal year — probably what Col. Yule calls a “repliche.” 

The N.W. Indian Mala Nfigaists who were now settling in Trans-India ,^&uuoi 
probably gave to their Siamese state the name Kambodia. Their ^ 
race as now building El-ur and Ajanta cave temples. 

Buddhists spreading rajudly in Ceylon, and began despatching 
teachers with various IVdi Scriptures to their brethren in Trans-India, 
which they called Surarna = golden Iand.”-fe* J ,'2 

Phnperor Asoka dies — great Jaina and Huddhist building period. 

The Emperor of China casts huge bronze images said to be ^ 
liuddhas. His army on Oxus finds Buddhism everywhere. lu l^l^u 

Greeks driven livmi Baktria settl(‘ in Afghanistan and Panjfdx^CH^^ ^ 
Alexandrians well acquainted with all Eastern Kel igions. /k^ ^ 

(ireek kings ruling over most N.W. Indian Buddhists. 

The Anam, called Fu-nam, again tributary to Chinese, who record 
that the southern ]iortion of the peninsula is ruled by Trliinfjs — 

KlitKja ? who as Taktinx or Tf'k/uifjax are also in Iravadi delta. 
Chinese say “Euro])ean traders on all coasts.” 

A Chinese General captures image of a “great Golden Man” in 
Kan^u ])rovince — evidently adopting Buddhism. 

Greeks have now totally evacuated Baktria — many for India, 
others for the West, the Levant, Syria and Egyi)t, thus carrying 
with them Jainism, Buddhism and other Eastern faiths and ideas. 

China acknowledges local native dyns. in Tongkin and South, 
but exercises strict suzerainty through resident Mandarins. Bud- 
dhism here and there taught throughout Peninsula and islands, but 
is mostly a form of the old Bud or Turano-Siva cult. 

Hindus ruling over and civilizing all Trans-India and its continents 
to the borders of China, and all islands. , 


to the borders of China, and all islands. 

Ceylon<taw2»S\/2§^T ri-J>itak^l^I^^ 

An important Indian embassy with pious Asetiks is sent to 
Aug. CtTsar, and astonishes stay-at-home Syrians and Romans — “ a 
naked India zarman of Baroach” publicly immolates himself (Strabo, 
XV. 1, 73) — no new thing to Greek rulers and travelers. 
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acknowledged three ‘^tate Keligic 


0 ,The ruling Vishnuvas of Java incur royal disfavor by offence 

A.C. to the royal Guru Sang-Yang. Indian Buddhism now prevails from 
. 62 Bak tria ta Chiua ani her Ui China accepts it and in 65 

ackno\^3ged^iee^^t^te Eeligions — Confucianism, 
Taoism and Fo-ism — ^now extencB^ throughoui 
78 The Hindu Era of or ^feraiM King 

Kanishka or Kanerkes, a Buddhist, rules all N.W. India. In Java 
arrives the great leader of ‘‘Javan Bramanism — Tritresta, son of Jala 
Prasi, and grandson of Brama.” The King of Kambodia gives him 
lus daughter Braman kali, and Tri-tresta establishes himself with 
80 800 Kling families at Giling IT in Java. He has two sons, Manu 

Manasa and M-Ma-deva, denoting a Brdhino-Siva faith. In Kambodia 
exists an Hermaik ophiolatry symbolized by lingams, serpents, stone- 
circles, Bod or Bud worship, as noticed by Sir S. Eaffles, ii. 77. 
Baktria uses Kliaroshtri Script, running left to right, Ben, As. J. 

90 Sravasti or Silhet-Mapet now persecutes Buddhists. 

[00 The Buddhist Council of Jalandhar. 

[06 China has an Army in East Kaspiana. An Indian ^king, Samuda, 
[07 rules upper Burma. Ignatius, Bp. Antioch martyrei^iinder Empenu’ 
ff / Trajan. Yiikatan has Scriptures, the Chilan Balarn. 

135 Ptolemy copapiling maps of Hipparchus and others, embracing 

the Indian Archipelago *ana niainldn J ; are dotted all over with 
Indian names, showing very ancient settlements. 

[40 Tritresta slain in Kling invasion led by Watu Guning of Desa 

Sangala^ where “Ptolemy, Alexanders General, saved his life in a 
Main onslaught ’’ (Smitlis G. and Ro, Did. Art. Ptol. I.). The Javan 
record calls it Sakala. It was in the Mddrn tlesa where the Buddhist 


Raja Milinda ruled and was converted about this time by Naga Sena, 
hence perhaps the reason these Saivas left for Tel-lingana. 

15C Polycarp, Bp. Smyrna, said to bo martyred.*^ Antoninus Pius 

Emperor. Chinese eagerly translating Buddhist books. 

160 Mayura-Sarman, a Chalukian Kadamha Brahman, drives Palavas 

out of Kiinchi State (near Madras) and here founds a Varraan dyji. 

164 Justin Martyr said to be martyred. Marcus Aurelius Emperc»r. 

222 Rome sends an embassy to rulers of Cochin Cliina. 

280 Kambodia losing mouths of Me-kong to Hindu-led Tcliampas 
or Ko Tchings. The Mala Raja Suren arrives from N.W. India at 
' Bija-Nagar in Tri-lingana ; claims descent from Alexander the Great, 
and to be Patriarch of all Mdlas or Malays. His following were evi- 


dently a branch of Cholas and Chalukias moving away from the 
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280 strong Buddhism of Northern India to the Andhra coast, famous for 
Sisna-deva or Bud worship. Rome sends an embassy to China. 

284 Lactantius, historian, refutes the qiiasi Christian persecutions from 

Domitian of 96 to Decius of 249. 

300 Diocletian^uppresses rebellion in Egypt and persecutes Christians, 

- Jo 296-300. ^ 

307 ^eylon<^l^r^^^ “^Tooth ” {Bud or Linga) to be that of 

5// Gotama.^ LiSe sym^ls common from Baktria to Ceylon. 

318 Javan dyn. of Watu Guning ends — evidently due to a further 

influx of Chalukias or Chojgs probably pressed 

319 on by Gangetik peoples, for this encTs the Gupta dyn, of Magadha 
Empire {cf. 280). The Mala-bar or Mfila region of S.W. India is now 
ruled by Cholas and Cheras or Keras. Indo-Parihian rule over Western 
India ceases, see Dr Stevenson’s Nfisik Cave inscriptions, B As, Boip,, 

July and March 1853. It had embraced the Indus, and at times ex- 
tended to Bombay and even Malabar. Andra Surashtras “ subdue 
Siikas, Yavanas (Greeks) and Pahavani or Persians” (Nilsik inscription). 

320 Records exist of the great ]\Iala King, Cbera Perii-]\Iala of 320- . . 

360 (Gaz. India). ^ ^ 

322 A prince of Cambod in Taxila, N.W. India, arrives in Xam- 

bodian-Siam, i)robably flying as a Hindu Nagaist from Buddhistik 
India. Would be likely to bring to Trans-India the mythologies of 
Indian I]piks. These appear on the sculptures of Nagon Vat, &c. 

338 Mr Fergusson fimls great resemblances in the architecture of 

Kashmir and Siamese Cambodia. 

340 A Mi'ila prince of Kling becomes King of Palembang and various 

islands. His father is Riija Suren of gj^a, or Vya-Nagar^ 

350 The Cochin or Indian-led Tchampas^Y^ now recognised by China 

as a nation of Lanuips^ which ever and again invade the Giaochis of 
Tongkin and even Canton. China punishes Lamaps and claims all 
north of Hue as part of the state of Canton or Nhat-nam, 

360 A flourishing Kling dyn. rules at Wirafa, 

370 Korea accepts Buddhism. Chinese vessels trade in Persian Gulf. 

380 The Kadamba Bralima-Saiva King of Kanchi (Conjeveram) Ka 
Kustha-varinan, endows a Saiva temple, and a poet.^-^^/iW^ 

384 Emperor Theodosius cruelly suppresses Paganism and Sarapean 

^Jjrines, but the faith continues and some rites pass into Christianity. 1 

400 ' Kubja engraves a history of Kadambas {R. As. /., Oct. ’95). 

Chao, Emperor of China, sends embassy to Buddhist Emperor of 
Magadha Indian Tchams ravage Tongkin and even up to Canton. 

Tatsin or* Romans trade on all coasts of Indo-China. Chinese 
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414 pilgrim, Fa Hidn^ in Java for five months on his way from Ceylon 
to China. Perhaps he was only in “ Java the Less,” or Sumatra, the 
lahadius of Ptolemy and Marco Polo (?) ; he wrote : “ Here heretiks 
and Brfdimans flourish. . . . The law of Buddha not much known.” 

415 Tchams again ravage the Canton coast and assert their right to 
Tongkin. They are driven south, but their Fait^ had evidently _tak' 
hold during these prolonged wars. ^ 

420 Chinese lead Giaos and “Yunons” against Tchams, who are 

severely beaten, and tender submission, and return mucli plunder. 

431 Tchams again ravage Tongkin and Canton coasts, hut are again 

driven back by Chinese help. The Indian “ King of Lam-aps ” (Tcliam- 
pas and Ko-Tchams), then asks Emperor of China to declare him 
governor of all the Peninsula, which is leliised, and the war continues. 
Cambodia now ruled by a monarch, Padma Siira Vansi. The religion 
of the Peninsula and Java is now a corrupt Buddhism among the 
upper classes, and of Bud, Xiiga and Nat worshij) with the masses. 

445 Redaction of Jaina Canon — the whole Siddhanta or Scriptures 

— by the Council of Vrda-bhi und(‘r presidency of Devarddhi Ganin 

45, ii. xxxvii ). ^ 

450 Budem gjflosha goes with all necessary literatim*, from Ceylon to 

Burma, which is now entirely converted. Japan cultivates silk — in- 

458 troduces mulberry trees. Buddhist Biksluis traveling to ^lexiko. 

460 Two Skt. rock inscriptions of about this date* found at Pu-yen 

(lat. 13i'' ?) invoke Siva, as Bhadra-lsvara, to “aid I )harma-]Maha-Kaja- 
Sri-Bhadra-Yarman,” no doubt King of either Tchampa or Cam])odia. 


Buddha (Bipta, Emperor of Magadha, sends embassy to China. 

China being disturbed internally, does not interfere in South, so 
that Hindu j^rinces rule peaccjulh^- th^r rt‘ligion liourislies ; this 
also in Java and other islands, ^ung Yto, Chinese Buddhist ])ilgriim^ 
sets out to travel over India. Finds many monks in Khobiii (Tartary), 
but finds the king not a Buddhist, as is king and people of Balk. 
Europe now to ado]>t th4*^Christian era,|1lfge(P thoroto hy a 

^thian monk, Dionysius Exiguus. Madura a Pandu State. 

A Chalukyan coin of this dab*, found in Panjrib. 

Java sends gifts and emhassy to China. Java has 300 monasteries. 
The upper terrace of the Bora-Budor, or “ ancient Bud,” is now pr^- 
b%bl y be^nning^ with Buddhist temples. 

Japan ^cepts Buddhism through China and Korean 

Date of Pahlvi Minukhirad or “ Religious Decisions of Wisdom.” 

Hindus of Java destroy many Buddhist shrines and monasteries. 

Yukatan Scriptures well known, see 107 a.c. 
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A.O. 

590 Cliiiiese Emperor Yaiigti sends ¥itu as ambassador to India. 

Eastern Chalukians closely connected with Cholas, who are now 
driving Pallavas from Central South Dravidia, and building the 
monolithic temples and caves of Ma-Mfila-pur near Madras. Palavas, 

600 Madras, and Maduras now emigrating to Java, Bali, &c. Chinese 
trading on all Indian coast^ 

602 A well authenticated tradition records that a “ Prince of Gujerdt, 
in Western India, and 5000 followers” now migrate to Java in 106 
vessels, and settle at Mafarem^ the centre of Java — perhaps at first 
in “Java the Less” or Sumatra, as Mr Fergusson thinks, from a 
Sumatra inscription of 656. They were probably largely Aldlahdris, 
called also Mrda-yrdas, with whom Chinese traders were at this time 
familiar under the name of Muhlai (11. As. /., 341, Ap. 96). 

603 2000 Gujerati ]\irilas followed, and a great Chino-Western Indian 
trade arose, lasting through 600-920, which hail its centre in the 
Java cajdtal Mendang — Kfi-Mn/an — now called Bmmhd-Jian, or 
“ Brrdimantown.” The Ko-Mdla were, as Professor Opj)ert shows in 
\\\^ Blidraia-varsa^ the Hill Mdla^' Dravids of Western and Central 
India, then pressing East through India. In the inscription of 656 
found at M(jnan-KahH, “ Maharrija-Adi-raja Aditya-Dlianna, king of 
Prathama ” (the first or greatest Java), boasts at this time of con- 
quests, proclaims himself a worshiper of the five Dyani Buddhas, 
and the builder of a seven - storied Vihara in honor of Buddha.” 
Mr Fergusson thinks this was “ the shrine of Boro-Buddr, . . . 
“ the style and scul[)tures of wliich are nearly identical Avith those of 
the caves at Ajanta.” — Iwl. Arch.^ 641-4, and see Kaftle’s Hist. Java, 
Of course the shrine took some generations to erect ; and follow- 
ing it came the grou})s of Chandi Pavon and ISIendout. Sumatra and 
Java were then identical, thinks Fergusson, in the eyes of Western 
Hindus, and “the story that opened at Bharahut practically closed at 
Boro Buddor.” 

605/6 The great wealth of Cochin now led to a Chinese invasion. 
Tongkin was overrun by a largo Chinese land and marine force ; 
and Domj Hue^ or Hoi — “ Field of Robbers,” as the Tcham capital 
was called, and all the chief Tchampa towns were seized and plundered ; 
but disease and desertion then broke up the Chinese armies, when 
Giaos and others made peace with Tchams^ wlio allowed chiefs of 
tribes to rule as vassal Tchampa princes. Then followed about a 
century of peace, when Indian faiths everywhere flourished and jpread 
north and jjeaward, oven to Fermosa and Japan. 
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620 
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632 
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634 


638 


640 

666 

667 

680 

700 


Java now received a great influx of artists and artizans from 
India and many parts of Archipelago, and Boro Budor and many 
other beautiful shrines now arose and increased. 

Tlie Hijira Era. Chinese travelers call Tchainpa and Kambo^a 
** extensive and powerful states.” 

The first Buddhist King of Tibet sends for Scri{)tures to India, 
but this Buddhism lasted only a century. A Chalukian Varman 
dyn. was still reigning in most Northern India. Coins of Amsu 
Varman, King of Naprd, of circa 637-651, are found, and at Sial- 
kdt coins of 532 a.c. (Vance Smith, Or, Contfress^ 1891) — so that 
all Dravid Chaliikians had not yet n'ached Tel-lingana, where tlieir 
^ngeners, the Cholas, were ruling. Hwen Thsang ^traveling, 629 to 
648 ; finds the Buddhist King Kapasa ruling in Kabul over ten 
kingdoms, though monasteries here and in Kashmir are in ruins, but 
not so in Gandbara and Camhod^Stat(^. 

In Kannj reigned SlL-AiyA^ ^zealous Buddhist, and the most 
powerful king in India. H-Thsang attended his great Bud. Council 
of 634, at which the ‘‘Little Vehicle” teachings were condemned. 
Sravas<fi and Kapila-ra.sia now in ruins. A Xeo-Hinduism aris- 
ing ; but on Ganges froni Magadha eastwai‘d, and in Central India 
about Xaga-pur, then called Kosala, and in Western India, Buddhism 
flourishing. Mexiko now ^0' Tolteks. S 

Date of the new Siamese caintal of Suka-fhai ( = Shan-Suka). 
It had a “royal Hindu temple to Kiila” or Siva, the new Jhida^ 
so was probably a courtly reaction against the rising Buddhism which 
led to leaving the old capital. Mr Crawfurd says all the Siamese or 
Htai accepted Buddhism in 638, see Jour,, j). 615, 

SIl-Aditya, Kiutj of MoJas and Malwa, conquers Magadha, and 
JfannJ becomes a great Buddhist center, with possibly a considerable 
Ar 3 "an population, 656 is the date of the Sumatra inscription of 
M. Kaja Aditya Diiarma (see 602), so that Dravid kings ruled alike 
in Millwa, MrujaJha, Napdl, and Indian Archipelarjo ! 

Emperor of China, Kiio-tsung, visits Laotsze’s temple at Bo-Kao, 
his birth-place, and confers upon him the title of Thai-Hhamj, “ The 
Great God: Mysterious Originator: The Most High,” &c., 
xxxix. 40. A Sumatra Skt. inscription of 667. Jianaras lias now 
100 Saiva and only 30 Buddhist temples. 

Mahamadans ‘and Nodorian Christians preached in Western 
China in 7th century b,o., see inscription of latter, dated 781. They 
were apparently expelled — some say extirpated — from China 841, so 
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700 that they had full intercourse with Buddhist monks for 160 years, 
yet no Christians seem to have existed in Chinese Empire in Marco 
Polo’s times, nor indeed in the 11th century b.c. 

723 Cambodians (Chinese Olwvraps^*), Tchampas or Lamaps assist 

Giaos, Ymi^s or An-nams in trying to throw off Chinese rule, hut 

726 China holds Tongkin firmly, and rules it through a resident mandarin. 

767 Javanese MCtlas (from India), and Malays (Chinese Kon~Non), 

invade the whole coasts of Tchampa, Tongkin, and even up to Can- 
ton ; probably trying to efface Hinduism and nature worship. They 
devastate the coasts, but are finally repulsed. Tongkin builds a new 
capital, ThanJc, A Chinese commander speaks of the ChovAap or 
Klxmirs (Cambods) as bordering (allied'!) to Java (Ohan-Lang) and 
Dot-La^ “which adjoins India and the island states of Malays.” But 
.lava was recognized as a separate state, known as Ha-Lal\ A Sid. 
inscript tun of 784 contiriiis the account of this Javan invasion. King 
Prathi Vinora of Tchampa, after mentioning predictions and “ the short 

774 reign of Satia-Yarinaii,” whom he had succeeded, says that in 774 
“ very dark, thin men came from another country in sliips . . . robbed 
a Lingam . . . destroyed tlie temple of the goddess Po-Naga (Bhagavatl) 
at Nha Trang . . . but the Satia Varman pursued and captured them.” 
The Javan invasion seems to have been a Buddhist attempt to found 
a Buddhist kingdom, for Brdmhdrian was now eclipsing the ancient 
glories of Boro-Bodor ; and other beautiful Hindu temples, like Singa 
Sari, &c., were rising throughout Java. A new capital, Astinai was 

776 now built, showing the decline of the Hindu Brambiinam. 

779 “ A Java inscription of this date establishes the popularity of 
ilie Buddhist goddess Tara among ^laha-Yanist sects, w^ho were now 
conquering in tlie Arcliipelago.” M. Blonay, R, /., 1/1/96. 

780 Japan receives cotton pla^t^ and cotton from a Hindu. 

781 Date of Nestorian Hsi-an Sf<^m inscription, Western China, 

784 The Tchampa Hindu king Satya Yarman now rebuilt the temple 

of “^ly Lady of the Capital” — Parvati or Po-nagara, and replaced 
her lord’s symbol — “the lingam originally erected 1,700,000 years ago 
by King Vicitra Sagara,” and cut the above mentioned Sanskrit 
Inscription — showing ho^v very old lingam worship was then con- 
sidered to be in Indo-Cliina. Cambodians w^ere now adding Buddhism 
to their Naga cult and the Tchampa Hinduism. 

According to a Saiiskrit Inscrip, of 799, another Javanese inva- 
sion now occurred, and the Tchampa “ temple of Siva at Pandu-ranga 
was burnt” — of course by Javan Buddhists. 
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790 Java adapts the Malm Bhdrata, their Braia Yiida, to tlieir own 

history, and assign local sites for the principal scenes. They call Sali 
Vahana, their Tritresta^ and Adji Saka, a famous serpent or Nilgaist 
ruler who arrived in Java, Saka 1 or 77-8 a.c. He is connected with 
“ Rum ” (Greeks) and the invasion of Taxila, is said to have de- 
scended through Mala land (]\Ialwa ?), and so migrated from Gujarat 
to Java, and was therefore a scion of the Western Cholas. 

800 Brahmanikal Drilvid Rajas now ruling throughout Central India. 

805 The Tchampa king has now rebuilt his Sivailc shrine. He makes 

806 war N. S. E. and W., occupying all South Tongkin; and as Ndfjon 
I at in Cambodia is flourishing, its faith must be tliat of the Tchampa 
Sivaites. Ind. Antij. 4, 1885. 

808 Chinese recover Toiigkiii, ravage all North and Central Tchampa, 

and capture 59 royal personages, and decree that Tongkin is nevtu- 
to belong to Tchampa, wdiich now resumes its old borders of the Hue 
state, and begins to re-organize. 

816 Java fast casting off Buddhism. “ Ki.ng 1>eva Kosuma (=^=^^L(»rd 
of Love or Rama) sends his children to Kling (Tri-lingruia) to he 
educated in Brahmanism,” sa3’s Sir S. Raffles, ipioting an inscription 
of 924, Bortt Bud-r and all Buddhist shrines falling into decay and 
great Hindu structures arising. Javan history now accurate. 

817 The Tchampa monarch now declares liimself a Chnh'ra or 

‘‘Supreme 3Iaha Raja, Ilari Varman,” and Hari being Vishnu, he 
is also Hara-Hari or Siva and “His arm was a vSun whudi 

burnt the Chinese black us night.” He left Southern Ko-Tching to 
the government of his sox Vikranta Varmax, and attended hini><df 
to the Northern states. 

829 His son successfully invaded Cambodia — now a weak state. 

836 China again rule.s directly" over all Tongkin and south to m^ar 

Hue, now fin'll called An-ndm. 

840 Vikran^ homage to Chinese Government. 

841 *^ Chin;^ expels all Christians, see 781 and 700. 

854 Vikranta would seem to have turned Buddliist. 

856 Vernacular inscriptions now rare: “ San.sk rit on(*s beautiful and 

well preserved . . . are in prose.” From now to end of tenth cen- 

860 tury there are some? both in verse and prose. Tongkinis, instigated by 

870 Tchampas, rise again.st their Chinese rulers and seize thtdr capital, 

875 and Chinese concede home rule. Date of Khemr inscription, 875. 
Its characters are the same as those on the I)akan rocks of southern 
India, used by Cholas and Cheres. 
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880 Javans remove capital from Hastiva to Kediri ; probably owing to 

900 religious dissension, for King Baka continues to rule in Brdmbdnaii, 
but Peiujing forms a separate state under Prince Angling Dria. 

91 B The Tchampa King, llara-Varman and his successor Indra- 

Varman had erected and cherished “a golden statue of Bhagavati 
(Sivi) in the Shrme of Pu-ndgar in Khan Iloa”; and this was now 
“ seized by Cambodians, who died in consequence.” 

924 Date of inscription recounting Javan history now gives details 
related in a.c. 816, Javan capital now removed to Jang-gilla. Al- 
Tabaiu writes his great “ chronicle of the world from creation to 
his own times, 

925 Japan now Buddhistik, but with Hinduism and a general 
worship of Buds, Fos and other animistik ideas. 

930 The daughter of former King Kosuma, called Panji, now appears 
as an imi>ortant heroine disguised as a man and rules in Java. 

931 Tchampas make war on Cambodia. An-nams begin in earnest 

950 to try and throw off Chinese yoke. 

957 King of Cambodia, Pathuma suri vong (Pasu Maha siiria-vong ?) 

founds a capital, In4ha-j)afha-]oir or Indra-prastha (the second name 
of Delhi, tlie iirst being Xugapur) which nourished till destroyed by 
Siam in 1250. It was situated cdose to the ever sacred Kakon Vat. 

965 King day a Indra-Vannan ‘‘sets up a stone image on the site of 

the Golden Statue” of 918. This was evidently^ a lingam and “ it 
stands tliere to-elay ” says a Missionary. 

968 King Dinh huiiids first Anndiii dgn. and extends kingdom to Than 

Hoa ” — possibly Hue of Tchampa. 

982 Annains defeat Tchampas, stdze the royal seraglio and a priest, 

burn the capital — probably ^ri Bani^ lat. 17i“ ; when another capital 
is established near Hue. A Sanskrit inscription praises “ Kirth Pandita 
for restoring Buddhism,” ef 854 and 918. 

China sends a force to coiKiuer Java, which fails. 

990 King of Annam refuses present from King of Tchampas. 

1000 The Chaud Sewn or “ 1000 temples” of Java flourish. 

1018 Japan receives the Hindu faith, idols and pandits from Java 

and India. Much free intercourse now between China and all India. 

1044 Annam attacks Tchampa with a great array and 100 war janks ; 

slays the king and 30,000 men, and carries off to Tongkin 5000. 

1047 Desolates Tchampa. Establishes military posts 

Kambodia. Cholas overthrow South Indian Pandus,^mai^ of whom 
migrate to Trans-India. 
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King of Tchaiiipa recovers liis country and power, and styles 
himself Param Isvara or “ A Supreme Lord ” : gives great offerings 
to Bhagavati, and slaves from all races, Anniims, Siams and Chinese. 

Annum invades Tchampa, ‘‘ defeats and seizes the king (ChLku), 
and carries off 50,000 Tchampas to Tongkin.’’ He gives the king liis 
liberty on his ceding three provinces north of IIuo. 

King Rudra Varman offers great gifts to Bhagavati ; is said to 
be the last king who leaves Sanskrit iuscrijitions, but see 1195 a.c. 
All later inscriptions are in the vernacular. Shortly after this kino 
Rudra carried prisoner to Annum. 

In Java there now arrives a celebrated Indian prince, Aji-Saka, 
who brings in a renaissance of art and civilization, and is called 
a 2nd Tritresta, or in the vernacular, Me^idang KamuJan. Beautiful 
and elaborate temples, “more Jaina than Hindu, says Fergusson, 
now cover Java; but whether its faith was Hindu or Buddhist, there 
ever flourished also the usual and coarse phallic worship, especially 
among .Siindirs and “ aborigincvS.’' 

Trhampa, now small and crippled, is ruled by a king, Sni 
Param A Bodhisatva, but who yet offered gifts to the old Sivi, J^o-ndtja 
“to obtain glory in this world and rewards in tlie otlier” — tlius 
grievously belying Gotama. Trans-Indian Buddhists rarely believed 
in the Ceylon Annihilistic doctrines or wholly cast away their idols ; 
nor has Islam yet induced them to do so. 

Aji Saka <lies and Java is divided into four Principalities, ruling 
from Jangfda, Kediri, Ngardwan and Singa Sani. J 

The Java shrines now begin to give dates, which are continueil 
down to 1410. Biirmaii records now speak of (Cambodia as Chani-j)a- 
pur or Shdn-jnir-adit, showing that tliey recognised CJ///-bod-ia as Sham 
or Shfin bodhas, and they had much ex])erience of Shuns in war and 
commer(,*e, as Britons have still; therefore do we. ndain the C in 
Cdmhffflia, though this differentiates it from the “ Cambod of N.W. 
India. China overrunning all Ko-Tching peninsula and claiming 
suzerain rights in Upper Tcharn-jia. 

Tchampa, ruled by Kino Java Indha Varman, who says he “suc- 
ceeds Kings Bhadra V — , and Jilya Sinha Y — so that the peninsula is 
ruled by Hindus worshiping Indra as Brahma, and Siva and Yislum 
as Haray Hari. This Indra-Varman specially honored “ the ancient 
Lingam of Kanthara in the temple of Bhaffamtl, goddess of Po na(jai\ 
the gift of King Vicilra Sagara'* (Inscription). It is necessary to 
remember that Po-lo-yu was tlie Chinese term for ParvalT, as Brahman, 
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1139-44 “the Black bee,” a Durga, and form of Ktvan-yirirChanUy the Jaga- 
Matrix or “All Conquering World Mother.”^ As the mountain goddess 
she rules on Adam’s Peak; and on Potaralm on the Upper Kistna, 
and on Po-lo-yu, the hill of the Dalai Lama of Tibet. 

1146 The Koran is now translated by a Benedictine monk, Robert 
Retensis, into Latin, from which came English and other editions. 

1147 King Java Hari Varman succeeds, and has left five epigrafs in 

1153 Tcharnpa and two lines in Sanskrit in honor of Yang-Pu or Po- 

^ Nagara^ “the lady goddess of the kingdom.” 

A pretender to Tchampa throne sought aid of An-nams — here 

1158/9 called or “ Foreigners,” — perhaps a mistake of the Hindus for 

th(^ Chinese Yu-iiiim or Iii-ndim, from which no doubt our An-nams. 

1161-70 King Jfiya Hari V — defeats Cambodians (Khmirs) and their 
allies under VijUf/a, then ruling Saigon. I IX 

King Jay a has various successful wars, and now thanks Po or 
Parvatl and national gods for “ victories over Ciimbo, Yavana, the 
Am-ravatl, Pandu-ranga, and indigenous tribes as the Rode 
Mada,” &c. These names show that the Indian Colonists were from 
the Cltahikiam of Bija-nagar in the Yizaga-patnam districts, and no 
doubt the Vijgd of Cholas and Cheres, near the sources of the Kristna. 
As Buddhists and Hindus these races governed Central and South 
India till })ast middle (d IGtli century. In 550 a.c. the Pamlu-rangaa 
founded the J^andu kiugdani of Madura, the Modxira llegia Pandionif^ 
of Ptolemy. Cholas overthrew Pandias in 1050, when many followed 
their congeners to Java, A’c., where Jaugdla was the well-known 
capital from 1161, for nearly a century. 

1175 King rliiya Varmaii invades Cam-bod-ia or “ Shan-boda,” which 

1180 arouses Ceylon, showing it was a Buddhist state ; for the King, Para 
Krania, now dispatches an arm}’^ to invade Ko-Tchin. 

1183 An inscription states that King Java Varinan and Princes present 

many gifts to Bhagavatl. Azteks settle north of Mexiko. 

1190 King of Cambodia, V rah - Pada - »Sri - Jaya A armau conquered 

Tchampa, seized the^^^tal, and removed all gods and lingams. 

1195 Sanskrit inscrip^S^till made, says !Mr Bergaigne. 

1197 Tchampa seeks aid of Annain, which seizes its northern provinces. 

1207 An inscription states that. Cambods still hold Tchampa, goveni- 

ing it through a Yiiva or Java prince. Cf Hova. 

1217/8 Ciimbods attack An-nani, assisted by Siamese and Ichampas, 

1220 Cambodians withdraw from Tchampa ; and many “ Tchams occupy 
Vijaya.” These Mairs due to opposing faiths. ^ 
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Sri Jaya Param-Isvara-Varman, Xing of Tcliainpa, rebuilds royal 
palaces and temples, and bestows thereon laiuls and slaves, Khmirs, 
Chinese, &c., an evident revival of Hindu power. 

Annamite annals state that on Tchams demanding back their 
old provinces (north of Hue ?) the Aiinanis declared war, captured 
the queen, and carried otf many Tchams as slaves to Tongkin. 

Majri-Prihif^ now the capital of Java, is evidently so named 
after holy Sriivasti, the SahePMaliet of the earliest times. Tlie Javan 
King of Maja-Paliet established trade far and wide. Drove out the 
Malay piratical Government of 8ingapur, and cleared various ports of 
Sumatra where pirates lived on passing vesscds. 

Maliamadans appear in Java and many eastern 
Xakon Thorn now ceases to be the capital of Cambodia, and 
its king is called a “leper who has forsaken the faitli of his 
fathers.’’ He builds (l^JO-n) Onu^nr Thom or Patemta-l*lirohma 
(Bnliimu-patanam), 15 miles eastward. In architecture and sculptures 
it recognises all the old faiths v)f Ophiolaters, Hindus, Buddhists, 
and Jains, ‘ 

The Klntj of TrJia})t])a, Java Indka Var.man and princes, oiler 
ricli gifts to Parvati as Pu-nwja-ry and tliis faith ami slirines iloyirisli 
for a generation or more. 

Malay central juratical Government now at MTilaka. ^Many 


1277 Tchanipa King, J. Indm-Varman, builds at Panmwjn a great 

temple to P(»-Kij»NG-(iAF{Ai or Siva, calling it Sri Jofja-Sittltd-Lijoj^t 
Iscara ; endows it with lands, slaves, elephants, Ac. 

1278-80 Kublai-khan’s army overruns Annrun and part of Tcbaiiqia, and 

1281 attempts invasion of Java, which Marco Polo now visits ? 

1283/5 Mongols finally expelled from Annam and Southern States. 

1295/7 A Chinese Buddhi.st traveler describes Cambodiji as then “ a 
flourishing Buddhist kingdom — perhaps mistaking some of its four- 
faced Brahmas and Hindu gods for forms of Buddha, though P>iuldhism 
has possibly revived, sec 1357. He says; “The Shan-lop Court and 
capital is grand, civilised and extfinsive, but on the decline.” Islam 
is now preached on all coasts and with great success. 

1299 Maja pahit is now the rich and powerful capital of Java. 

1300 Tchampa so weak as to admit Annam ambassadors to the court 
of her old King, Jaya Sinha Varman. He marries an Annam princess, 
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1304 bestowing on her three provinces. He dies, and Annam ambassador 

1306 saves her body from cremation, when the king of Annam demands 
the dower, and on being refused, he seizes all Tchampa north of 

311-13 Hue, and peace is then accepted. In 1313 Annam defends Tchampa. 

1320 Siam leaves her northern capital Sol’ohly or Thoko Tai and 

builds Ayuthia or Aifudhia^ called after Kama’s ever sacred town 
and state. There are no inscriptions of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

1325 Azteks now settled in Mexiko. 

1334 Kamhodia biiiiislies her prime minister’s wife, as a witch, to 

1346 Java; probably on account of her Ilinduisni.StA^i^ 

1350 Date of a Cambodian inscription. fP- ^ ut trf 

1357 Sianx begins a long war against Cambodia (as Bnndhisf s ’i), an cl 
finally “seizes the Cffpital, lutJta-paiJta^^ i^Judra prastka), 

1358 Siam adorning its capital Ayuikia with beautiful shrines. Por- 

tuguese call it “the Vtuiicc of the East”; Fergusson’s drawings {Ind, 
A/ 7 */o, 0.31-5) of its lluddhistik-Sivai-lingaik towers are faithfully 
repeated in tin* K(»yal 157/ (Jhiffy of Uanylcok. 

1360 This j)(‘riod of “ fifty years war between Annam and Tchampa,” 

ended in Annam gradually absorbing all the northern states. 

1374 Cambodia now a vassal state of Siam. 

1376 A brave young Tchnmjni prince, Chi-Boxynga, springs to power, 

invades Annam willi a large army and licet ; seizes the capital, slays 
the king, captures Ins Vuother, the heir, who bestows on the Tchampa 
warrinr his daughter, and acknowledges him as king of all the old 

1^90 Tchampa kingdom. 

1392 War continued with varying success till the brave Tcham king was 

treacherously slain and Tchampa declared again a vassal of Annam. 

1403-4 Kehellions in Tcliampa lead Annam to overrun all its provinces 
and annex these N. of Binh Dinh ; and but 

kingdom would have been blotted out. Korea pittSr^rQm copper 

1410 tyi>es. Civilization and religious ideas pass freely from Alediteranean 
to Pacific. 

1419 Tibet now ruled by the Dalai Lama. 

1428-34 Annams fighting to throw off Chinese sway. They semi presents 

to “ king J. S. Varman, son of Indra Varman of Braslm race ” — per- 

haps of the Brahui Dravids, Avho entered India from Babylonia 
by Makran, where are still some colonies. IL Geog. «/., Ap. ’96. 

1436 Japan trades with Tchampa and south. 

1438 Java building many shrines. Boro-Bud-ar being Hinduized, and 

the Saku group near Mount Lawn extended by Vishnuvas. Iheir 
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1438 Garudas are prominent, and “ the architecture, ' says Fergiisson, 
“ extraordinarily like the contemporary edifices of Yukatan, . . . The 
phallus appears at Suku, but no lingam. . . . Javanese may have got 
to Easter Isle and onwards.” In the next century, the Japanese 
reached Mexiko, says Mr Consul Troup (Scot, Geog, Mag,, Ap. ’96), and 
Malays have been long on the Peru and Californian coasts, see p. 122. 
1446 Annam seizes Tchampa capital and king, but restores the city 

(Binh Dinh) at request of China. 

1471 Annam again invades with a great land and marine force, seizes 

capital and wipes out Tchampa, and creates three principalities, governed 
by Tchampas under Annam mandarins. 

1479 Mahamadans capture Maja-piihit, last great Hindu capital and dyn. 

Art ceases in Java, and its fine Hindu and Buddhist buildings fall 
1485 iijto decay. Images and statuary everywhere being dQ^tvoyed. 

^j^r^uguese appear on coast. Eastern Javans, who reject Islam/ 
1500 fly to Bali, &c. A like fate befalls Tchampas, and those north of Hue 
1510 became veritable Annams. Every rebellion is now ruthlessly quenched 
“2i^^3{^in Hood and only Annam customs, social and political, are recognized 
State.^ Portuguese establishing ports in Sumatra and Java, 
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Cm^raT In dia ruled by Choli^ and Chalukyan^/-tc^5#j 
ke Alillaka. First European, Mendez Pinto, reaches 


opcrnicus. 


Bantam. 


^ettmg^a P^t^t Bantam. Islam being forced on Celebes. 

1602^*^ En^sh port south of l)utch. Japanese records mention Mexiko. 

1610 Dutch establish a fortified factory at Bantam. They say that 

Islam is only professed nominally throughout island, but tliat Hinduism, 

V1640 ' Butch remove their <IavR lactory Nnnga^tka \\\ Japan, ^nd da- 

1650 scribe its Hinduism, temples, gods and mythology, all of which are 
illustrated by Montanm ; see Ogilhys trans., Land., 1733. 

1665/9 Dutch being driven from Japan; they finally left 1671. Southern 

1670 Tchampas combine, under a brave young priiiQQ, agaiiist An-nams ; 
but fail. 

1683 English withdraw from Bantam. They abolish slavery in Madras. 

1700 The Tchampa kingdom now only extends from about 14* to 
12* lat. Capital, Phuyen. The rulers and upper classes i)rofess a 
mongrel Hinduism. 

1750 A great Chinese and Javanese war. 
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A.O. 

1782 . llie Siamese royal capital established at Bangkok. 

1800 Tchampa kingdom broken up by Annams. 

1805 Slavery abolished in India by Marquis Wellesley. 

1811 England annexes Java and other Dutch possessions. 

L812 Indo-English law rules throughout Ind. Archip. ; slavery abolished. 

1816 England restores Java to Holland. 

^820 The last Tchampa ruler and most Hindus migrate to Cambodia, 

though some 20,000, of which one-third are Muslim, remain about 
Binh-Thuan under Annam 

.850 In Southern Tchampa are 80,000 to 100,000 Tchams, calling tliem- 

selves Muslim, but honoring the old gods and rites. In the state of 
.870 Binh-Thuan in 1870, among a host of divinities, are two chief gods, 
P6-Eome and Po-, that is, Po-Klong-garai — evident forms of Siva or 
Bud, for beside them still stand two of the old lingams, with faces 
engraved thereon like Janus and Brahma. Parvati is here as ‘‘ Our 
Lady of the state or city — a true Po-Nagarl or Bltagavafl, Her 
cliaracter partakes of Lakshmi or Ceres, as a goddess of fields and 
flocks, whom the IslamTs call Eve 1 The other divinities are termed 
Moses, Gabriel, Christ, and Mahamad, and are worshiped accordingly. 
Caste rites still obtain throughout the whole peninsula, especially 
Cambodia and parts of Siam, where, as already stated, at the mouth 
of the Meiuim stands a Buddhist temple and lingam, named “Boda” 
or ‘‘ Budh.” 

Modem Tchams Iiavc a very mixed hierarchy, the 
leaders being — 

A. 

Bashe — Corresponding to the discarded Brahmans. 
Pathea — The three high priests of the three great deities 
or “ heroes.” 

Tchamei — Priests with care of temples under the Bash6. 
Padjaos — Inspired priestesses — an evident Buddhist 
growth — like nuns, sworn to continence, and only 
aecepted when 30 to 40 years old. Some of the leading 
Padjaos remind us of the Pythoness of Delphi by their 
prophecying and witchcraft. 

Kadhar — Temple musicians and leaders of the chantings. 

All these must be specially selected, and are conse- 
crated to their offices with elaborate lustral or baptismal 
rites, in which fire, eggs, com, &c., are prominent. Goats 
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and buffalos are baptized with lustral water and sacrificed 
standing before divine symbols, especially a Lingam or 
stone pillar, reminding us of crucifixion on trees. 

The Funeral services consist of seven Padhi-s or 
Srddhas, and are costly and important. The corpse is 
first wrapped in cotton cloths and placed for a month in a 
shed near to the house where all relatives, friends and 
neighbors come daily to be fed. It is then placed on a 
litter or hearse, and conveyed to the cemetery by a pro- 
cession which moves erratikally and violently, twisting and 
turning so that the spirit may forget its road. On arrival 
it is offered a repast — another expensive feast to the 
quasi mourners — and is burnt with many costly things ; 
and the by-standers throw into the fiames any objects or 
messages they wish to convey to their dead ones. 

The bones of the forehead are then collected and put 
in a metal casket, which is finally buried at the foot of 
the family grave-stones, a very sacred spot where many 
rites take place, as when the gods are asked to mitigate 
sorrows, or are thanked for joys, or asked to remember 
the seed that is sown, the plouman, the harvest, the 
homo and flocks. 

According to Aymonier the Cambodians of to-day 
are more strictly Mahamadan than Tchampas. He at- 
tributes this to freer contact with Javan and Arab propa- 
gandists. In Rev. Hist, des Rel. this writer says that 
“ though continuing some of the ideas, rites and festivals 
of the old Khemir civilization, they are worsliipers of 
Allah, who, pulJicly and privately, perform their Vakton 
or private orisons in mosks and elsewhere, at the five 
daily orthodox hours” viz., dawn, noon, 3, G, and 8 p.m. 

Their hierarchy consists of 1st, the Mufti, who 
resides in a village near the capital and rules over all 
priests alike — Tchame or Malay; 2nd, the Tieh-Kaliki 3rd, 
the Rajah Kalik ; 4th, the Tuon-Pake, who are all 
high dignitaries and reside beside the Mufti. 

“ The court invites all to pray at the royal palace during the 
national festivals, and at the same time the Buddhic bonzes. Both 
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bonzes and Mussulman dignitaries appear to be of political creation, for 
the advantage and convenience of royalty. The democratic spirit shown 
in the obedience to sacred law, very lively in both Buddhism and 
Islamism, seems not to agree well with the institution of a high 
sacerdotal hierarchy. Though all these dignitaries enjoy much con- 
sideration, they yet exercise very restrained powers. 

“The Hdk^m is the head of those who take charge of each 
mosque ; the Katip are readers or preaching brothers ; the Bilhal^ a 
kind of religious censors, whose business it is to watch for infractions 
of religious discipline and disobedience to the rules of religious con- 
duct. They censure on occasion all the faithful, and even the Imaums 
and the Katip^ who are superior to them in the hierarchy. 

“ The members of the eight classes of priests or clerical persons 
enumerated, are clothed wholly in white — turban, gown and tunic ; they 
shave the head and body, leaving only a little beard on the chin. 

“ To worship Allah solemnly in the mosque on Friday, requires 
the presence of forty priests or clerical persons. Then the Djamaali 
(assembly) is complete. Below this figure, the assembly is not con- 
stituted, and each i)erson present can only say his individual prayers. 
During the Djamaah^ the Imaums are in the mosque, the laity 
generally remaining outside. Women seldom come to the Djamaah, 
though once in a while some old 'women appear there. After prayers 
a repast is taken in common. In the small villages which have no 
mosques, the inhabitants assemble for prayers in a house belonging to 
them jointly. 

“ These Tchames of Cambodia, notwithstanding the relative purit^'^ 
of their Islamism, practise some of the rites of their pagan ancestry. 
They worship sometimes in the house the manes of their ancestors. 
The priests are invited to come and pray, while there is offered to 
the manes a white, or black, or red chicken, the color of the chicken 
being traditional in each family. The fowl is afterwards eaten. In 
certain cases of sickness, they think that they must appease their manes 
by ofi'ering them cakes, black, white, and so on. They still preserve 
vague traditions and sui)erstitious fears in regard to certain animals, 
squirrels, snakes, crocodiles, and others, changing according to the 
families, the members of which respect the animal, not daring to put 
it to death and even refraining from calling it b}^ name, designating it 
by some special term, which is generally djancemj — that is, the officer, 
the dignitary.” 

The people are even now, says the Times correspond- 
ent (writing in Jan. 1893 from Pnompenh, the Capital, 
situated some 200 miles from the mouth of the Mekong) 
“ strikingly different from the surrounding Mongolian ” 
Tshans or Shans and others. They have full, round eyes, 

K 
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round heads, copper or claret colored skins, and coarse, black 
hair. They are sincere and even now militant Buddhists. 
The great Master’s shrines, images, monks and akolytes 
crowd the land, and celibate Bonzas teach the whole male 
population (as in Siam and Burma) in Khyoungs or monas- 
teries and colleges, which are, continues this correspondent, 
throughout this peninsula still “ thickly interspersed with 
Hindu emblems. Brahman gods are still enshrined on the 
same altars as Sakya-Muni. Vishnu and Siva are carved 
upon the tympana, and even the lingam is inside the 
temple enclosures. ... We are now face to face with an 
Oriental monarchy and a subject population of the older 
model. ... No love is lost between the Cambojian and 
An-nam-ite, the former hating and the latter despizing the 
other. Per contra, in spite of centuries of warfare, the 
Cambojian and Siamese easily assimilate and exist on 
amicable terms.” 

Siams or Shilms are, like all others of the yellow 
Mongolian race, lovers of peace and commerce, of which 
the present An-naraite knows little. He has, however, 
benefited by his Indian rulers and constant renewals of 
fresh blood and energy from his Chinese fatherland, until, 
after a millenium of war, he has conquered all the peninsula, 
and at one time up to the Mekong, and even divided the 
suzerainty of Cambodia with Siam. 

So matters stood till 1859 / 61 , when France seized 
Saigon, and in 1874 Tongkin, where outwardly there is 
now no sign of Indian blood, nor much indeed in Hue and 
South, which is to-day a semi-independent vassal state. 
In 1863 the King of Cambodia, Norodom, was conquered, 
and in 1884 a French administration here organised ; but 
a spirited native rebellion caused its suppression, and in 
1886 the king regained his throne, but had to accept a 
French Protectorate and Resident, who was shortly after 
made President of the Royal Council. So matters stood 
till 1893 / 4 , when France annexed all Siamese states E. of 
the Mekong, and Britain in 1896 , for political equivalents, 
extended this French frontier to China by ceding our 
Trans-Mekong province of Kian-tung. 
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ZOROASTER AND MAZDA-ISM 

OR 

The Irano-Persian Zarathustra and his Faith 

IN 

Ahura or Aurhra Mazda, One Supreme God — 

“ Giver of Life and Wisdom ” 

"TN our necessarily brief study of this great religion we can 

but give the leading facts in its rise, growth and decay, 
which, with a running commentary, will exhibit its true place 
in the science of Comparative Theologies. 

Of the great prophet we have li ttle h istory though much 
legend, but we know nearly everything concerning the faith he 
founded, perhaps 1700 to 2000 B.C., for it dominated, though 
somewhat fitfully, most of Western Asia from about^SOO b.c. 
till wiped out by Ishlm in our 7th cent. Neither Judaism nor 
Christianity aflected its sway or attracted its notice. It was 
in its zenith when Hebrew seers began to write their quasi 
prophetic books, and also when as captives they were scattered 
amid its chief centres for nearly 200 years (599-398) without a 
bible or apparently any scriptures whatever. We do not there- 
fore wonder at finding the later compilations made by Ezra and 
his schools in the 4th and 5th cent. B.C. — such as those concerning 
the genesis of all things, priestly rites, chants and legislation, 
often close adaptations from the old Iranian Scriptures. None 
knew these for Zoroastrians were forbidden to teach them to 
foreigners or to any possible scoffers ; so that only a few widely 
traveled and learned Greeks, Romans, Hebrews and Christians 
ever learnt anything about them till a generation or two ago, 
and then only Europeans who indulged in the widest reading. 
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The faith, its rituals, &c., have therefore burst suddenly upon 
this generation, bent on studying all “ the Sacred Books of the 
East like a new revelation. 

Mazdean influence waned under Greek and Roman domina- 
tion, but ever and again sprang into fresh life, and spread from 
its centres till it threatened to engulf Europe — this under its 
great Sasanian Emperors of 240 to 400 a.c. Greeks and 
Romans acknowledged that the rise of philosophy was largely 
due to a great Zoroaster — “ a deep thinker, enlightened far 
above men of many subsequent centuries ; pre-eminpnt in the 
history of the human intellect. ... A spiritual patriarch to 
whom we owe so large a portion of our intellectual inherit- 
ance. . . . We can hardly conceive what human belief would 
have been had Zoroaster not spoken : ” so said Mr Gust, a 
distinguished Indian administrator and missionary champion, 
at the Geneva Oriental Congress of 1894. 

We shall endeavour to divide this short paper on our lai’ge 
subject, into First, a General Historical sketch embracing that 
of tribes and nations more immediately aflected by the faith ; 
Secondly, the Languages in which it appeared ; Thirdly, the 
Prophet, his history and his own teachings ; Fourthly, the 
Literature, dogmas, rites and ethiks which will also be poetically 
summarized in our last “ Study,” “ Short Texts,” and chrono- 
logically in regard to other faiths and ereeds ; Fifthly, we give 
a synchronous chronology of the Irano-Persian and Parthian 
empires ; and Sixthly, two appendices reviewing Zoroastrian 
Scriptures in some necessary details as these appear in the 
Sacred Books of East series. 

The history of Zoroastrianism or “ faith in Ahura-Mazda ” — 
the — Horo-mazes of Greeks, is well authenticated 

from the 7th century b.c., when it dominated Western Asia 
from the Mediteranean to Oxus and Indus, and unitedly so 
under Cyrus, “ King of Anzan,” or Elam in the middle of 
the 6th century, and later when as Emperor he ruled the 
whole western continent. 

Like all Mazdahan monarchs down to the Sasanian Shahpur 
II. of 350 A.C., Cyrus was not only tolerant, but assisted all 
peoples in the development of their religions ; so much so that 
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even bigoted Hebrews called him : “ The Anointed of Jehovah 
. , , their Savior . . . shepherd, the one girded by the Elohim 
to perform His pleasure ... to send up His people ... to 
rebuild His Holy house,” &c. {Isaiah xli.-xlv.). Yet Cyrus 
was a true servant of “Ahura, The Mazda,” and called him “The 
One, All Creator and Governor of the Universe.” He was 
apparently an agnostik, or like his immediate successors, a 
pious theist, and from him and his priests Hebrews would learn 
what one of their teachers wrote about this time : “ The Lord 
our God is one God ; ” meaning that Yahve and Aleim or 
Elohim Avas One God — their Creator like to the Ahura Mazda 
and Allah of the great nations around them. 

This would help to raise them above the gross nature 
worship of “ higli places,” trees, stocks, stones, and other phalli 
“*.«!^^tlie baslie or “shameful thing” which Jeremiah about 630 
B.c. said thronged their streets and altars Jxi. 13). From Baby- 
lonian Mazdeans they probably got their Satan, Hell, Angels, 
and P/irsi, Parsi, or Fire- worshiping Pharisi sects ; and also 
learnt that true religion consisted not in being a Jew, in pray- 
ing and sacrificing at one place to any particular God or to 
man’s highest Ideal of Divinity, whether .Jehovah, Jove, Elohim, 
or Aleim, Allah, or Ahura ^lazda ; but in doing righteously — 
the Karma, of the Bucljhist, and the Ilumat, Hukht, and 
Hnvarst, or “ Good Thoughts, Good Words, and Good 
Deeds,” of the Zoroastrian. ' ■ 

A succession of thoughtful Hebrew priests, living as they 
did for nearly 200 years continuously in the centre of Mazdean 
teachings, literature and worship, would, especially at this dis- 
rupted period of the Hebrew faith and nation, eagerly pick up 
all Avestan lore they could understand and assimilate, and 
therewith construct or reform their lost Scriptures and Kos- 
mogonies, so that the Judaical parallelisms with Mazdeanism 
which will hereafter appear are quite naturally accounted 
for, and are no mere coincidences. 

Greeks found Avastan writings most voluminous, even 
in and about Alexandria. Hermippus is said to have com- 
mented on “ 2,000,000 verses (written with ink of gold on care- 
fully prepared cow hides ”) on every subject connected with 
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religion, philosophies, history, mundane and heavenly kosmo- 
gonies, and the sciences. 

According to the sacred books and voluminous traditions, 
Zarathustra delivered to King Vishtasp of the 17th cent. b.c. — 
his first royal convert — a bible containing 21 nasks or books, 
written no doubt in Magian — a fion-Persian dialect and char- 
acter. King Vishtasp had two more copies made, but for what 
city or library we know not. The original was carefully pre- 
served in the royal “ palace-temple ” of Pcrsepolis, and was 
evidently injured by the fire which accidentally embraced the 
library during the rejoicings of Alexander’s Greek army when 
it seized and sacked the capital in 330 b.c. 

That the whole was not lost we see from the generally 
acknowledged fact and universal tradition that no 'part of the 
voluminous Vindidad (summarized in our appendix B) was 
injured, and the Greeks say they carried off a complete copy of 
the whole Avasta and translated it ; which we may be sure was 
true, for Alexander had many savants in his suite for the 
express purpose of collecting all the literary treasures of the 
world ; and they knew that Herodotus had listened to the 
chanting of the Avastan Gathas a century previous. 

Mazdaism had flourished during all the Apiaimenide dynasty 
of PasargMe, and it arose not later than 900 to 890 B.c., cf. S. 
Bks. E., IV. i. liii. Asur-ban^i-pal and Haka-mish, the founder 
of the Pasargadae, were then collecting libraries in their capitals, 
and we may well allow that their cults were then several cen- 
turies old, so that even on these grounds Professor Haug and 
others cannot be far wrong in assigning to the Avasta the 17th 
cent., and to the prophet some few centuries earlier. 

All bibles, like their leaders and adherents, have suflered 
from wars and burnings and been obscured for a time, and none 
more so than the Hebrew bible. But if Moses’ Pentateuch was 
lost, “ a 2nd Moses ” — Ezra — “ was raised up and inspired to 
resuscitate it,” so what need of contemporary evidence ? It 
is enough that a good man writes regarding matters which 
happened several hundred years before he was born ; and so 
did Moses, Ezra and others, for which we should be and are 
grateful, but not necessarily heliering. We are thankful that 
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collections, alike from oral traaition anu ireaui_y uioiiuvcicu. 
MSS. of which the Dinkart speaks highly. By the close of 
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this Parthian dynasty, about 220 A.C., the collection was even 
said to be eomplete, but the zealous Tansar and Shapurs of 
the new Sasanian dynasty were not satisfied, and it remained 
for them to form and issue an official canon. 

Tacitus says that Vologeses was the first Persian king 
w'ho interfered with other nations on religious grounds. He 
aided the people of Adiabene (a cradle land of the faith), when 
their King Izates became a Jew, and he refused to initiate 
Nero into his faith, or to go West and be crowned by him as 
king of Armenia ; urging that to sail for days upon the sea 
defiled the water and the Spirit of the waters. 

Between 226 and 240 (the establishment of the Sasanian 
dynasty), Ardashir Babagan the founder, determined upon a 
more systematic and wider research and a codification of his 
Bible. He called to his aid a prince of the Empire, Tansar or 
Tosar, who had cast aside all mundane afi’airs, entered the 
priesthood, and was believed by westerns to be a kind of 
Platonist. 

A letter o f h is of the 3rd cent. A.c. still exists, to the king 
of Taber-istan, which was translated into Arabik in 762, by 
Ibnal Mukafa, and into Persian in 1210. There Tansar writes : 
“Alexander burnt our books of religious laws written upon 
1200 skins of oxen ; and a mass of legends, traditions, laws and 
ordinances were thus completely forgotten. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary that a wise and virtuous one should re- 
establi.sh the religion. Have you heard of any so worthy as the 
Shah-in-.shah (Arda.shir) to place at the head of this underfiiking? ” 

It is clear that Tansar meant by “Establishing the religion,” 
what we called “ Establishing the Canon,” tliat wdiich Con- 
stantine and “the Hi.story-Maker,” Eusebius, and others did 
for Christianity a century later, Ardashir and his “Establisher” 
defined and issued what they considered canonical from amidst 
the great heap of i tasks and yashts, which, like “the ^00 
gospels” of our 3rd cent., were bamboozling the faitliful. 

Mazdaism had never succumbed nor apparently been 
attacked from its inception. It had only between 330 and 
220 B.C. suffered the loss of some of its Scriptures, but with 
Hebrews the case was more serious. They were a small high- 
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land tribe, who cannot be said to have had a hible till post- 
Ezraitik times. If a Moses wrote in the 13th or 15th cent. 
B.C., the tribes^certainly knew it not till about the 7th cent. — : 
when only the name of Moses is first heard of — apparently 
in the reign of Josiah — G30, when an unknown witch, Huldt 
(“the weasel or mole rat,” m^n), declared that a writing 
found in the temple was the “ Law of the Yahv6.” It was 
possibly part of the dubious book of Deuteronomy. Had 
the “ witch ” not been properly primed by the high priest 
Hilkiah, the king would have laughed the matter down or 
severely punished those who tried to impose on him, and no 
Moses or Scriptures might have been heard of till the Baby- 
lonian Ezraitik scribes appeared in Judea in the 7th year of 
Arta-Xerxes II. {3fnemon, son of Darius II. Nothus), or in 398 
as seen our Article IX. Septnayint. From 599, when Jerusalem 
was destroyed, and king, priests and all chief people deported, 
there was no temple, worship, rites or books heard of, nor till 
Ezra appeared and began his bible-making, 398 - 380 B.c. 
This task — impossiWe to man, was, say Rabbim, accomplished 
by direct inspiration of Jehovah. He revealed to scribes the 
history of the kosmos and of their ancestors from the Creation 
Era of 5G88 b.c. (Josephus) down to their return from Babylon, 
or a period of 53 centuries ! so that mistakes or misstatements 
are scarcely possible and are not admitted by the orthodox. 

The literary task of Ardashir and his priests was far less 
ambitious and mundane. They diligently sought out all dis- 
persed MSS. and ancient texts, and translated them into the 
then national Palilvi, and about 240 a.c. issued the recon- 
structed Bible after it had received the imprimatur of priests 
and emperors, as being in all respects the same Avasta as had 
existed prior to Alexander’s inva.sion. Like our “ king James’ 
Bible” it Mms issued with a royal proclamation declaring it 
to be “the word of God, and to contain the only true religion 
in which all subjects of the empire were to be instructed, and 
to which all were to conform.” Yet were there parts, as in 
the scriptures of Buddhists, Confucians, and Taoists, which, 
though containing no “ mysteries ” nor anything occult, were not 
meant for “ babes,” but were meat for strong men. Therefore 
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was it written in Yasht iv. 10, . . . The Most Holy Know- 

ledge is only to be taught to the mature .... the true disciple 
.... not to laymen and never to foreigners ” — which ac- 
counts for the ignorance of the faith by Greeks, Syrians and 
Hebrews. Yet the quasi Mosaik writer probably knew of 
this Law of the Lord, for he imitates it in a priestly selection 
at Sinai, as does Ezra in H. Esdras xiv., where Jehovah is 
made to say : “ Some things (of the newly written Scriptures) 
thou shalt publish, but out of the 204 books keep back 70, 
they are only for the wise ” (26th verse to end). No wonder 
Europe did not open its Bible till Keformation times, and that 
the great mass still know so little of its real meaning. 

Tansars Avastd was arranged in 15 nasks with a tripart 
grouping like the BudliLst Tripitaka or “3 Baskets”; viz., 
Gdthds or theological hymns, The Lau', and Ha-dhama-fhra, or 
the “ Mixed Group.” 

Shapur L, Ardashir's sou, at first busied himself conquering 
Syria and propagating the faith, but from 252-272 A.c. he began 
systematically to collect the writings of the faith throughout 
Greek states and “India” — as all the East beyond Babylonia 
was then generally designated. 

309-379 a.c. 

Shapur II. The Great was still more zealous than his 
father. He saw various hateful heresies around him, notably 
that of Mdni and other Christian conquerors ; .so, assisted by the 
saintly Adakpad, he had the whole canon revised in the 
Iranian tongue, and to prove its correctn(.‘.ss “ Adarpad under- 
went the fire ordeal : Molten lead was poured upon his heart 
and he Jcnew it not ! ” This was about 325 when the 
“Christian Fathers” were^ wrangling over attempts to establi.sh 
the Bible canon at Nicea. “Christians were denouncing the 

O 

marriage of their teachers, and many were forswearing the 
eating of flesh ; whilst Miini forbad all Manicheans to marry or 
to touch flesh.” All the faiths were fulminating throats against 
“ unljelievers and pagans ” ! 

Shapur was bent on western conquests, and at one time 
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seemed in a fair way to convert all Europe. He saw also that 
his conquests could only be stable if the peoples had one religion, 
and therefore in 340 issued his Imperial Bible, and officially 
declared “all other collections and editions illegal.” He added r' 
“ We will no longer suffer any false Religion,” and but for sd&ie 
successes of Theodosius, King of Bazantium, Europeans might this 
day be professed Mazdeans, and Christians weakly sectarians. 

Descriptions of the homely and religious customs of Zoro- 
astrians at this time, show that they observed Sabbaths and 
Lenten periods for prayer, and fasts as well as ffites for pious re- 
joicings and praise. “ Believers met together at regular times for 
worship,” just as now, and Pausanias says that in Lydia “ they 
sang and read from very ancient hymns and rituals,” just as 
Eusebius (then living) describes the church assemblies %i'hich 
existed Jong Joe fore Christ's day. He writes of “ Ancient Sects, 
wlio used to meet for prayer and the reading of ancient books ” 
— practices which Essenes and Christians but imitated. 

In the reign of the propagandist Ardashir, a mass of Zoro- 
astriau literature, then little known, became prominent, as the 
Bundahish, Diukard, Main\yo-akhard, &c. — second only in value 
to the Avasta and its Zand. A study of these show clearly how 
one faith gathers and evolves from anothei;. ^’his -d icpo appoaro 
especially « such parallels as the Vedik Varuna, Indra and 
Mitia ; the Greek Zeus, Latin Jove, and Ahura Mazdii, the 
Iranian Mithras, Babylonian Bel and Merodach; Jehovah, Jah 
or Ba’l and Adonis; and '4 B the Vedik Yama, son of Vivayat ; and 
tlie Zand Yima, son of Vivanhant, or Vivanghat, son of the first 
priest of Ha6ma or Soma, and in the worsliip of the Avestan 
Attar and Vedik Agni. Vohu-Maiid is apparently the source 
of the Logos of Plato, of the Hebrew Philo, and Christian St 
John. In the Avestii of about the 9th century B.c. he was 
described as “ the first born of Ahura Mazda, through whom he 
made the world, religion and everything that lives, and without 
whom he puts forth no activities.” He was therefore the Holy 
Ghost or Spirit of Life, of the sun and of fire ; the Ruh of 
Genesis and Loki, Log (Log-os), or Lough of Kelts and Skands. 

The Avesta states that “at the birth of Zoroaster, evil 
Ahriman sent a demon Buiti to destroy him ” — which looks like 
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the base of such legends as those of Krishna, Herkules, Christ, 
and others. In the Bundahish this Buiti” is said “to have 
been worshiped as an idol in India and by Butasp ” — the early 
Persian term for Bodhi-sattras or monks. In India, Bhuts are 
still evil spirits, and like Pretas are also ghosts who do Yama’s 
bidding. Brahma used them as Jehovah used Satan, and 
according to present Hindus, Bhuts are the offspring of Brahma’s 
son Krodha- Wrath or of Brahma’s ego, Kasyapa, creator 
of gods, men and demons. 

The Jaina Bodliiats and later Buddhists of Oxiana and 
Upper Kaspiana would be certainly known to Zoroastrians, and 
one of the Yasht writers of the 4th or 5tli century b.c. says that 
“ An impostor Gaotema was at this time refuted.” But there 
were many Gotamas, Bodlias, and Buddhas, and at least two 
Zoroasters, say Pliny and several Greek writers. One came 
about 6000 B.o., who, .said Hermippos of the 3rd century B.C., 
derived his chief doctrines and discourses from Agouakes, a 
name engulfed in the ages : another was thought to luJong to 
Proconnesus — liere meaning aiiparently the Propontis or Sea of 
IMarmora. He lived a little before the time of the great 
Magician Osthaucs, whom we conclude was the ej)onymous 
Pati’iarch of the Ossetines of Pallas and ethnologists. See 
Pritchard’s Idistory of Man and Pliny N.II. under Zoroaster 
and Osthanes. 

Pliny de.scribes two Osthanes ; one very early and no doubt 
the leader of the .small Kakasian Aryan race of Kolchis bordering 
the eastern shores of the Euxine, and the second, an historical 
character who accompanied Alexander’s armies to and from 
India, and “raised magik into an art and literary profession.” 
The first was also a mystical teacher of many rites connected 
with the body, such as are often noticed in JMazdean Scriptures. 

Pliny liere also says that “ Hermippus translated upwards 
of 20,000 lines of Zoroaster’s writings into Greek ; commented 
on two millions of his verses, and indexed .several of his works,” 
These would be some of the writings stolen from the Iranian 
cajhtal and elsewhere by the .savans, following the armies of 
Alexander about 330, and resu.scitated by his generals who 
ruled all Western Asia for 100 years later. 
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Greeks then chiimed to have many works written by Zoro- 
aster and especially on magik and the sciences. In one, the 
prophet is said to have lived for thirty years in the wilderness 
on cheese only — pointing to his being a vegetarian and asetik 
like Buddha. He was, said Pliny, “ insensible to the advance M 
age,” and as a babe he came forth laughing from the womb 
(a metaphor explained by Darmesteter ; see our appen. B), and 
his brain pulsated so as to repel the hand when laid upon it, 
presaging his future wisdom. 

, The Rev. Dr Cheyne, professor of Hebrew at Oxford, sees 
like most of us, “ Zoroastrian influences which it is impossible to 
ignore in the religion of the writers of Psalms and Proverbs ; 
in the development and conception of the Jewish religion under 
the form of Wisdom, and in the semi-intellectual element and 
phraseology of the earlier prophets. . . . Only by denying the 
antiquity of parallel parts of the Avasta,” he adds, “ can we 
ignore this, and happily Professor Max Muller does not attempt 
this in his latest Gifford lectvres. . . . The Gathas are sub- 
stantially ancient and represent ideas widely current when 
Psalms and Proverbs were written. . . . The heavenly Wisdom 
of the Yasna cannot be borrowed from the Wisdom which 
Yahveh made from everlasting. . . . The strong intellectualistic 
current of the older faith is here evidently the parent.” See 
Acad. 15th July 1893, Provs. viii. 22-31, and more fully, 
our Review, Impl. As. Qtly., Oct. 93, appen. A, of Mr West’s 
Pahalvi Texts, S. Bks. of E. xxxvii., going fully into the 
chronology of the faith then under dispute, and which we annex. 

Our article was fully supported by Prof. ISIax Muller 
in Contpy. Per. of the following De(^^^by sundry philological 
arguments and facts proving the great age of the Avasta, ob- 
scured though it was for some cents, on the dismemberment of 
the Iranian Empire. Our chronology was also upheld by the 
Rev. Dr Mills, author of S. Bks. E., vol. xxxi., in a trenchant 
article in Nineteenth Century of Jan. 7, 94. Mr Dannesteter 
had thrown out, “ as a mere hypothesis,” that the Avastd, as 
we now possess it, cannot be that of Alexander’s time ; and 
Prof. Max Muller points out that its language shows it “ must 
go back to at least the 6th cent. B.C. “ The difficulties,” he 
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adds, can only be solved “by admitting a very strong and 
well-organised oral tradition, dating from Darius to Tansar (say 
800 years), strong enough to defy the violent measures of 
Alexander, and strong enough to enable Vologeses . . . and 
Tansar to avail himself of the ancient dialect and metres of 
the Mobeds, or rather Magupatis . . . Tansar . . . could not 
restore ancient grammar, ancient metre and ancient faith. . . . 
In our 1st cent. Persian was a dead language. . . . Only by a 
strong oral tradition, as in the case of the Vedas, was it possible 
for Brdhmans to commit these to writing in Buddhistik times.” 
In Sasahian days the professor finds the dialect of the Gathjis 
was unknown ; for it differs altogether from that of writings 
like the prose Vendidad. “ The Zand, and more particularly 
the Gathii dialect, contains grammatical forms which are in 
strict accordance with the historical growth and the phonetic 
laws of the language.” These minutiae could not have l)ecn 
known or inv^ented about our era. This matter is far reachinff, 
affecting the period when Irido-Aryans separated on their long 
march towards the east. Thus the Gathas must beloiiir to 
this period ; showing all the hostility towards the Dcom 
characterizing an active reformation of the divine ideals ; and 
this would be also the Vedik period when the Indo-Aiyans 
made their divine Asura, or Ahura into the demoniak A -Suras. 


Languages of the Mazdean Scriptures. 

It would seem that about 2000 B.C. an Aryan or Iranian 
nucleus had gathered on the east and west sides of the Kaspian 
Sea, and that they trended south to Mount Zagn^s and east to 
India; that in the 18th cent, there arose among the western 
branch a great reformer who organised the fire-worship of the 
tribes, under what he and his thought to be a divine inspiration, 
and called “ on all kings and nations to worship Aura Mazda.” 
He wrote down, it is said, the words delivered to him by his 
god on the lofty and ever sacred Sinai of the tribes — the high 
mountain of Darega in Airyana Vaego, see Appendix B. 

The universal traditions of the faith are, that about 1700 
B.C. an Iranian prince, Vishtasp of Kaspiana or Baktria or of 
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both, was converted by the prophet, and his religion generally 
accepted throughout these regions. There it dominated till 
the break up of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great, 
330-320, when it again arose, and long remained the leading 
literary faith and theosophy of Western Asia. Now in the 
history of Babylonia we see that a great convulsion took 
place about 1701 B.C., probably due to Vishtasp's Reformed 
Faith. The ^‘Babylonian” and Sisku dyns., which had ruled 
over the plains for 660 years — from 2370 to 1700 — then 
fell before the strong northern Kam or Kas-ites, whose 3rd 
dyn., the tablets show, arose 1709, and reigned for 576 
years, or to 1132 B.c. They came from the north, very 
probably pressed forward by the rising Ir5,nians, and hence 
also the invasion of Egypt at this time^by the Hyksos — those 
earlier Kasus or Khita whom the displaced Babylonians may 
have pushed forward out of Syria. 

Professor Haug maintained that the written or unwritten 
Avasta-Zand belongs to about 2000 B.C., and that Zand, (as for 
convenience we call the language), was that spoken by the 
people of Atropatene (Rledes?), and to the E. and S.E. of the 
Kaspian. Professor Sir M. Williams “ came to the conclusion, 
after a careful consideration of various conflicting probabilities, 
that the earlier portions of the Avasta-Zand most certainly 
existed in 1200 B.C.,” and the distinguished Zand .scholars and 
translators in the S. Bk. of E. series, Drs Mills and West 
contended for possibly 1500 B.c., but in 1890 the first Eev. 
Dr writes as follows in the introduction to his invaluable and 
learned tome on the Gathas, page 19: — “As to the probable 
age of the Gathas ... I have endeavoured to place them 
(why ?) as late as po.ssible, and at the time of publishing reached 
the conclusion that they may date as late as about 1000 B.c., 
while also possibly so old as 1500 b.c. ; bnt since then I have 
ceased to resist the conviction that the latter limit may be put 
farther back. 

. The italics are ours ; for looking at the Akkado-Babylonian 
city literature of 2000 to 3000 B.C., with its hymns, prayem, 
rituals or mantras, there seems to us no reason why the Gathas 
or the whole Avasta, should not then have been composed and 
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sung by the more thoughtful and pious recluses of the race — men 
living in mountain retreats, and bent only on spiritual studies 
so congenial to the minds of Akkads and all Turanians, from 
whom probably sprang Zoroaster. It has yet to be proved 
that Airyas ” of those days were really Aryans. The faith, 
indeed, comes to us in an Aryan language, but the Turano- 
Indian and Dravid peoples have read, written and worshiped 
in Aryan Sanskrit for 2000 years, and many consider Deva- 
Ndgari no Aryan invention. 

The Rev. Dr Mills goes on to suggest that the Gathas may 
“ antedate the worship of Mithra, and if so, are the oldest 
written compositions which have reached us not inscribed on 
stone. But looking at all the facts, the ancient or better, the 
little-altered state in tvhich our Arxfvi sjx'ech appears in 
them, the absence of Mithra, Haoma, and of the throng of 
Gods, which are common to the later Avasta and Rig Veda, 
they seem to express a religious aspirati(jn so bereft of super- 
stition, that it must have taken a very long time for it to have 
degenerated, either for the first or for the second time, into the 
religion of Mithra, Hiioma, and the rest, as we have it in the 
Yashts and the Rig. But these deities were, beyond a doubt, 
very ancient indeed, and if the Gathas antedate tlieir cult, there 
is no telling how old they may be. The decision of criticism is 
to refrain from conjectures too closely limiting their age.” It is 
more than probable that the Gathas are infinitely older than the 
Rig Veda, and formed the basement on which the Indo-Aryan 
Gathas drew, as the Zand Ava.stii has probably been the founda- 
tion on wiiich have been reared all the other faiths of Western 
Asia, Arabia and Europe, from early Etruskan times till now, 
for Etruski were Asiatiks. “ If the history of human thought,” 
continues Dr Mills, “ is of any importance, the Avasta claims 
a very prominent position in that history. It not only affords 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, monuments of Aryan (?) 
speculation, l»ut in view of its enormous influence upon later 
Jewish and Christian theology, it must justly claim a decisive 
place in the development of religion, and so even in the mould- 
ing and destiny of the human soul. We have the gravest 
reason to believe that the entire change from the free-thinking 
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Sadduceeism to that orthodoxy which now underlies the 
Catholic creed, was due to Parsi-ism which moulded Judaism 
under the modified name of Pharisaism. So far as I can see, 
no thorough examination of the Jewish theology can be com- 
pleted without a thorough knowledge of the Avasta in its*, 
general complexion, and in many of its particular state- 
ments,” p. xxi. 

The language of the faith ceased to be spoken about 
the same time as that of its eastern sister Sanskrit — say in 
the 5th cent. b.c. The Magi at the Court of Darius I., and the 
Medes of Atropatene and tribes E. and S.E. of the Kaspian 
long used it. It has affinity, says Darmesteter, with the 
language of the Tabs on the south bank of the Aras or 
Araxes, where early existed a kind of uncial kuniform-like 
script, from which possibly sprang the kuniform of the 
Euphrates ; for Akkads and other Turanians sprang from 
this great fatherland ; and from Ka,spiana also came the 
caligraphy of Central Asia and perhaps of China. 

Tlie Avasta, Scriptures, said Darmesteter, could not have 
been written by Persians, for they prescribe certain customs 
unknown to them, and proscribe others current amongst them. 
They were written in Media by priests of Raghu and Atro- 
paiitene, and in language and ideas they exhibit the sacerdotal 
class of the Akhaimenian dynasty. The Professor thinks it 
is quite possible that Herodotos heard the Magi sing their 
rituals in the 5th cent. B.c., and the same Gathas which the 
MdheiJft of Bombay sing in these days ; though it is probable 
they have added to the Zand, if not Avasta, some emenda- 
tions ; and to this^epigrafical discoveries in Mesopotamia point. 

Their Fire worship was borrowed from the Turanian 
as well as their “ Craoscha, the holy and strong Savior” 
who in later times became their Mithra — a soter unknown 
to the Gathas, and ta clear borrowing of the Silih-Midu-Khi 
or Messiah of the Turano- Akkads. See Chald. Magik, 195. 

In the Parsl or Pazand language we have that vernacular 
form of Persian which followed the Pahlvi. Parsis, like early 
Christians and Hebrews, translated their Scriptures back into 
their respective sacred tongues, a process which no doubt 

L 
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led to emeudations, and to what the priests and scribes thought 
were improvements. All revisers have so acted. The Eabbim 
softened the character and hid the ancient indecencies and 


anthropomorfik ideas of their old Jahve Ale-im. 

Magi were the successors of the Avastdn Athravdns^ 
/ and the Magi or early IiAniaus could know little of the 
Turano-Medo religious ideas. Cyrus strove to advance the 
Magi, just as Hebrews said he helped their Rabbim, for he loved 
toleration ; but Darius had to repress them, and hence the 
terrible massacre, long commemorated in the popular festival 
Magophonia. Xerxes re-established the Magi, and under him 
(520-400) the religion was said to have become as pure and 
full as in its ancient times. 


With a new skript and the wider purview however 
which Babylonia afforded, the faith enlarged its mythology, 
rites and practices — an evolution which the old folk looked . 
on as corruptions. The Babylonian AjAirodit^ an 

Iranian Ardvi-Sura-Andhita — -a— kktd" of~ 


presiding over “ the Heavenly Waters,” ^.e., the numphaeau 
principle of nature. Temples to and statues— of- her were 
erected at Ekbatana, Susa, Babylon, &c., where Mazdahan kings 
and peoples Avorshiped her as Ndiia, as seen in our chrono- 
logical tables. Her lord, the Asyrian Ashr m- Siva, was a 
lingam or pillar, spiritualised as “ The Supreme ” Ahura 
Mazda^ on the monuments of Bahistun and Parscpolis. Other 
divinities and heresies quickly followed. A section of the 
priests went with the stream, says an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
and finding spiritual teachings no longer in favour, they freely 
adopted idolatrous rituals ; practised the occult arts of Kaldea ; 
muttered invocations ; divined with rods, and pretended like 
Hebrew and other priests to call down fire and rain, &c., 
from heaven. 


The true Zoroastrian, however, struggled on, and ever 
and again saw reformers arise alike among Seleukians and 
Parthians, though times were sometimes dark, as from the 
fall of Parsepolis in 330 B,C. to the rise of the powerful 
Sdsdnians about 250 a.c., as detailed in our Asiatic Qtly. Arts. 
in appendices A and B. 
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Only about this time did Mazdahism begin to persecute 
other faiths. The clergy became co-administers of the law, and 
finally declared dissent penal, while their police or creatures 
enforced their views, rituals and rites. The heresies of Mani 
and Mazdak were locally extinguished in blood but spread far ^ 
and wide. Christians and other dissenters were often deported, 
oppressed and even put to death, among them a prime minister, 
Seioces, because he had interred a corpse in “the sacred Earth.” 

As with early Hebrews and other barbarous sects, cere- 
monial faults were held of equal or even greater importance 
than moral turpitude ; see Jewish Laws of Lev. and Numbers. 
The life of a hedgehog was protected by penalties five times 
as severe as those exacted for homicide ; whilst the death of a 
tortoise or serpent expiated all the sins of the killer — these 
creatures being sacred to Satan or to heretikal deities. So 
Hebrew priests decreed death for using a sacred unguent. 

The close aftiuity of Zand to ancient Persian, enabled the 
masses to comprehend their rituals at least as well as Italians 
do their Latin services ; and all the leading Mazdahan 
monarchs did their best to collect, spread abroad, explain 
and popularize their Scriptures. The whole canon was closed 
and completed long before Alexander’s invasion of 330 B.c. 

The speculative parts, such as the Kosmogony of the 
world and Ge^iesis of nations, however, continued to be worked 
up by priests and scribes. “ The theory of Time and Space, as 
First Principles of the world, and of which only the germs are 
found in the Avastii, were fully developed in the time of 
Endemos, a disciple of Aristotle.” — Darmesteter. 

It was a trying ordeal for any faith to pass from an oral 
to a written stage, from rude Turano-Medik into the early 
kuniform of Cyrus, and then into Parthvi and Pahlvi, to be 
lost as it were in Prakrits or vernaculars, as was Sanskrit. 

Zand and Sanskrit are sisters of an unknown parent, and 
they had to express themselves in ancient Turanian skripts ; 
so that the key for Zandiau difficulties must be sought alike in 
Vedas as in Pahlvi writings. In both these sacred tongues, the 
priestly race strove to excel, and mundane conquerors accepted 
the writings as classiks ; and it became part of a liberal 
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education to know and revere the sacred things of the con- 
quered, and at least nominally to adopt them. Hence the great 
\ tolerance of the Akhaimenides, some of whom were Stoiks, 
Epikureans, Agnostiks, &c. Thus Darius I. rebuilt the temjiles 
Cj which the Magus Gaumato had destroyed, and told the rude 
I puritan northern Magi, that their idea of not confining the 
deity within w^alls was getting antiquated, and after a time the 
I Mobeds accepted glorious palace-shrines and an imperial and 
‘ stately worship. Hebrew priests and their pious following 
were permitted to go forth and rebuild their shrines and frame 
their Scriptures, which last they might readily do from the 
well-trained memories of those ages and the Scriptures and 
traditions of Ir^nia and Babylon, of which they availed them- 
selves, as seen, to no small extent. 

There was a great abundance of Mazdean literature through- 
out Western Asia during all the Parthian (260 B.c. to 240 a.c.) 
and Sasanian periods. Aristotle, as well as Hermippus and 
others, wrote whole books on Mazdabism, of which we have 
several titles and some fragments, evidently from Manclias or 
sacred books. For ten cents, after the time of Herodotos, frag- 
mentary Zand writings abounded, from which Jews and 
Christians have alike gleaned, as will be shown, a goodly har- 
vest, though fathering the origin of their kosmogonies, rites and 
X»<mctrines on their own deities, patriarchs and prophets. 

Zoroastrian writings were, during the best Greek period, 
/ considered quite oracular, and equal to the best classiks, as those 
of Plato and the Fathers : see Darmesteter’s Intro. S. B. of E., 
and what we have already stated regarding Hermippus’ analysis 
of the writings of the then widely revered prophet. Theo- 
pompos speaks of writings which he had seen and heard of 
before the era of his friend and patron the Emperor Alexander ; 
showing that cultivated Greeks then knew that western Asia 
had long centuries previously embraced a book faith, like 
Buddhists and Hindus. Of Hebrew Scriptures nothing was 
known, but all knew that it was death to infringe the laws 
concerning earth-defilement and destruction of certain creatures. 
^ Herodotos had written that Persians buried their dead after 
• encasing the corpse in wax, but the Magi preferred exposure to 
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the birds. Ezra and his scribes were also at this period writing 
much more foolish “ Commands of Yahvd,” which had soon to 
be set aside en bloc. 


The Prophet. 

Persians knew Zarathustra (Zand) by the name of Zar- 
dusht, “ the Golden handed " or “ Solar Hand,” but Greeks 
called him Zoro-dster and thought it meant “ the splendor of 
gold,” though ustra is in Zand a camel. In Pahlvi the Prophet 
is often called Zarathustra Spitdmdn, which is thought to 
denote his family or clan as in Gotama Sakya-Muni. In Sans- 
krit, liar or Ghar = Zdr, “ to glow as gold,” or the Sun, and also 
“ to lie wrathful.” It is analogous to Sanskrit Hod, “to plou,” 
and “the Plouer ” or Fertilizer, Sol the Sdr and “Server”; 
with which the “ Hand, Foot and Heel" are much connected in 
strange euphemism like that used in Is. vii. 20 and Jer. xiii. 22. 

Aristotle, Eudoxos and Pliny say Zoroaster lived 6000 
years before Plato, and Zanthes the Lydian historian said 
“ 600 years before the Trojan War, i.e. about 1900 to 2000 B.C., 
which agrees pretty well with Professor Haug and others.t * 
Berosos seems to think he was a Median king, who conquered 
part of Babylonia about 2200 B.c., and all Greeks agreed that 
he was born in Media, at Rdgha Rdi or Shiz-Atropatene, some 
say about the time of Hystaspes or Hushtasp, the Persian Guz 
tasjj — evidently the patriarch of this name, and not the father 
of Darius 1. of only 530 B.c. 

Parsis hold that their prophet was very ancient — a con- 
temporary of creation — a hero like Adam ; and perhaps Baby- 
lonians ssiw him in their Xithnras or Si-sithrus — the Zi or 
“ Spirit ” timstra or thura — from which perhaps Ahura. 

He was a Savior, like Noah, who oft'ered burnt sacrifices ~ 
to his Ahura on a mountain ; that of Ushidarina, near the 
sacred Edenik river Darega. S.B.E. iv. Intro. He then con- 
versed with his god, who delivered to him the Avasta Zand. 
So Jahve gave to Moses “ The Law ” on Sinai, and to Mahamad 
the Kuran on “ Holy Mount Kara.” 
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nor Gushtasp, though ancient Persian history^ here requires 
much clearing up. Like Arabian, it begii^with Ads or Adityas, 
for the first Persian patriarch was Father Ad,” called 

the founder of “ the First dyn. of 13 Kings,” after whom came a 
revolution and the rise of Aphrams (Abrams) when the priestly 
Ads were ruined or driven East. 

In the margin are shown the dynasties 
as given in Persian traditional histories, 
but of which little is known till the suc- 
cession of the Kaiamons of, say 7th cent. 
B.C., when only true history begins alike 
of Jews and Gentiles. There is no doubt 
as to the Pesh-dadis or Jamshids ruling 
in Balk and over the Irans or Hurasi of 
Medo-Persia. 

The Dabistan mentions some 20 to 
30 ancient writings or books, and says 
“ Gil-shah, of the Vtli dyn., lived 
6371 B.C.,” but Firdusi .says 3529 , 
and Sir William Ousely adopts 3436 as 
the mean of various dates — discrejjancies, 
not more astonishing than the O.T. Crea- 
tion Eras, shown in our Chart of Eivers of Life. Indeed, 5390 
B.C. was the Creation Era adopted by the Septuagint trans- 
lators ; and 5344 is that of the Talmud and of Hale.s and Poole. 

Plato identified Zoroaster and Gushtasp^(Vishtasp^?^as living 
0000 years before his time, thus connecting the prophet with 
one of the 3 Buddhas who preceded Gotama and belonged to 
Central Asia, and pointing to there being more than one Zoroaster. 
This would cause more complications th 
“ The Buddha,” for Zoroaster is mixed 
kings and powers like Vishtasp, and sc 
would require the movement of these also. Thus the Baktrian 
Vishtasp must be moved and made, as some fancy, a grandsire of 
Darius, in order that Zoroaster may be brought down to between 
the 7th and 9th centuries ; and there is no notice whatever of 
such a king or movements, and Zoroastrian Scriptures give 
miiltitudiuous details regarding Vishtasp and others. Let us 
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here look iuto a few of these difficulties, accepting only the 
more authoritative Scriptures given in S. Bks. of the East. 

From Vols. IV. and V.^it appears that Vishtasp was a 
monarch of famous lineage, who routed Argasp — a king of 
Turkistan (v. 210), after whom the mountainous region of 
Ravand was named ; and that Vishtasj^when ruling in Baktria 
and around Kaspiana, was one of five famous Kayan kings who 
accepted Zartusht’s teaching “ twelve years after its revelation,” 
(v. 187). We are liere assured that the faith was revealed 
to the World under Vishtdsj), and that it followed Fire 
worship : for up to that time Fire worship had protected the 
World” ; that Vishtasp ’s Faith was the Fire ciiltus then 
centred near or on “the Mountain Ravand;” and that he 
“removed the sacred fire from ‘the Glorious’ Mountain 
Khlivarizeon to ‘ the Shining ’ Mountain in Kavul-istan ” (v. 
227); apparently in Perses or East of Babylonia — beyond the 
grasp of people residing in what became Asyria. Further we 
learn that the father of Vishtasp was Lohardsp, who had another 
son, Zarir ; and that Vishtasp had also two sons Spend-dad or 
Spentb-diita, and Peshyd-tanu or Kitro-Maino, or “ The Glory 
of the Kayaus ” (v.226), who was “free from disease and 
death,” according to Ihmdahish 28, 5. We are here therefore 
in the region of history and dealing with genuine persons. 

Zartusht has also a well-defined lineage and social history. 
His mother was Dughdd (a typical “ daughter ”), and he had 
three wives, all of whom survived him. By them he had three 
sous and three daughters ; besides three spiritual or mythical 
sons by his first wife IIvov — “ the privileged one.” He 
approached her three times, but (and this is evidently spoken 
metaphorically) “ each time the seed went to the ground, and 
the angel Nerybsang received its brilliance and strength and de- 
livered it to the care of Andhit” (an “unsullied water Nymph 
And-hita or Ardvisur a”) “who is in time to blend it with a 
mother” (v. 144). These three sons will initiate or appear 
ill a millcnium, when “the sun is to stand still for 21 days” 
(v. 233). For clearness we may tabulate the Prophet’s family 
thus : — 
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(Mother) 

Dughda. 

(corresponds to Maya, Mary 


1 

Zartuslit 

marries 

1 

and Devi. 

! 

(Wives) Hvov. 

1 

Urmg, 

71 

A rnig'haHdd. 


s. Isadvastar. d. Freii. d. Sritak. d. Ponikist. 


s. Hushedar. s, Hushedar-Mali. s. Soshaiis. s. Aur-vart-nar. s. Khurslied-Kiliar. 

To appear at the Millenium. 

It is difficult to connect Avasta. and Vedas to which last 
Max Muller assigned the possibly oral date of 1200-1500 b.c., but 
this we think too early. The Avasta will probably be yet proved 
the older, unless the Vedas had originally, as we have always 
suspected, a Dravido-Turanian authorship. One thing is clear, 
as Max Muller well puts it, that “ in spite of all assertions to 
the contrary, the existence of books, in our sense of this word, 
can nowhere be traced beyond about 600-700 B.C. Books pre- 
suppose alphabets and writing materials in abundance and a 
reading public. And although alphabets existed earlier, it is a 
long cry from these as used in inscriptions and treaties — to 
books in Alphabetic writing.” Jewish Qtly., 180, Jan. 95. 

The Avasta it is agreed had a long oral life like most 
other Scriptures ; and it possibly passed, mostly orally, from 
Zand into Pahlvi, and though its present MSS. only belong 
to our 12th or 13th century, yet this does not detract from the 
age of the original composition, else also we must cast aside 
Hebrew and Christian bibles. We have Pahlvi translations of 
the Avasta of our 4th century, just as we have 4th to 7th 
century Greek codexes of the New Testament, and quasi LXX 
copies of the Old Testament, which correspond with copies of 
the Avasta made by the Parthian monarch Valkhash (Vologeses 
I.) of the time of Christ. Yet it is accepted that none of these 
facts militate against the early reality of Bibles ; they do not 
efface a far earlier Pentateuch or Hebrew Psalms and Prophets, 
nor New Testament Scriptures, nor an original Avasta and 
the composers of it, its rites and rituals ; nay, nor its commen- 
taries and sacred book^like the Bundahish, Dmkart, &c. 

We have^'man^Wographies of Zardusht, of which perhaps 
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the best is that of Bahran, written about 1270 a.c., which of 
course is neither more or less trustworthy than the lives of 
other prophets. We can safely gather that Zoroaster was a 
quiet, faithful and wise preacher of all manner of goodness, 
a married man who from his youth had been persecuted by 
priests for his good and pious views and discoui’ses. He is 
even said to have been pers^uted to death by “ the priest 
Bradro-resh or Turi ” — the TuiM^an BartorUsh. See Dinkard, 
viii., 35, iii. note. From his youth “the evil Karop persecuted 
him and banished his mother from her country as a witch, and 
Karops, Kais, and Kips have been ever since names for demons, 
pagan idolaters, and Deva- Vasts or Atheists. 

Firdusi, in his Shah Ndmah of our tenth cent., calls 
Zoroaster “ a holy man of Balk, who appeared in the reign 
of King Kai Mustasp, carrying about miraculous fire and 
writings ” in a sacsred box or ark, said to have been given to 
him by his god Auhra Mazda — traditions like those regard- 
ing Moses which Ezra compiled about 400 B.c. This 
Holy Fire was, said Firdusi, “ a symbol of the heavens and 
earth, which all were to revere, whilst being instructed out of 
the inspired Scriptures ... in the true religion . 
that which can alone enlighten them in the true way and 
object of life, and make them despize the world. This the king 
accepted, and ordered all his people to follow with him.” 
Firdusi probably got the doctrine of “ despizing the world ” 
from some of the many Jaina Bodhists and Buddhistik sects of 
Baktria, for Zoroaster alwa)^s taught that good Mazdeans must 
work ivitli, and “not separate themselves from their fellows, 
or vow vows, but only live pure lives.” 

Of course the Prophet’s life is incrusted with miracles, 
and of the solar-hero class. At his birth, said Pliny {S. B. of 
E., iv. 77), all nature smiled, and he emerged in laughter, a 
poetic idea like that of the Vedik poets who call the Maruts 
or storm-genii “ the laughter of the lightning,” or as when 
Tennyson says, “ The river is the laughter of the meadow.” 
It Avas solemnly related and accepted that Dughda, his mother, 
was impregnated by a ray of the divine glory which descended 
from sphere to sphere, and finally lodged in her bosom — a 
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belief more firmly and universally accepted than that of Mary 
and the Holy Ghost, as the lengthened discussions on the old 
Syriak gospels, ending in Professor Cheyne’s Acfidemy letter 
of 16th February 1895, shows. He sees in both cases like 
“mythic elements, which grew with the love and zeal of 
their votaries.” 

Both prophets died early, and lived in more or less direct 
communion with their gods. Zoroaster is believed to have 
received the whole Avasta when on a high mountain— hence, 
perhaps, the later legend of Sinai, for Ezra and his priests would 
learn all this in Babylon. It was called “ The Word of Life,” 
all, said Ahura, that men required to know to build them up in 
goodness of heart and life. 

Here too Magi came from the east to see the divine babe, 
and a king sought to destroy it, fearing revolution and other 
evils, but it was invulnerable ; though pierced with spears and 
trampled upon by oxen and horses, and cast into a fiery 
furnace ; and this curiously enough about the time (say those 
who believed in a Zoroaster of 600 b.c.) when Jews say 
their holy heroes walked scathless in the fiery furnace of 
N abuchadrazar. 

Zoroaster took all his trials peacefully, opening not his 
mouth ; nay, he once even fell asleep before his persecutors, 
Sfid finally, whilst still young and vigorous, ascended to heaven. 
It was believed that “ when fire burned his inner body, molten 
brass took its place ” — a true solar figure ; as also that he was 
to reappear every 600 years like the Phoenix bird. Several 
ancient writers mention his appearance at such highly solar 
periods as 600, 1200, 1800, and 2400 ; though we hear of 
only one Zarathustra-Spitama, as there was but one Gotama- 
Buddha, though three similar prior Buddhas and many Jaina 
“ Saints ” or Bodhas. 

^ All points to an original mythos which arose in or 
about Baktria or Sogdiana — possibly started by those early 
mythologians the Turano-Akkads. Towards Magian and 
Aryan times it developed Mazdahism and Jaina Bodhism — this 
last having the advantage ; for the sage of Buddha Gaya of the 
6tb cent., if not his predecessor Kasyapa, put aside all things 
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spiritual and the “ Great Unknown ” of Zoroaster and Herbert 
Spencer, and confined, his teaching to that only which he could 
and. did know of. 

Zoroaster boldly proclaimed himself a Mdhdi — “ Leader,” 
and “ Messenger sent from the God of purest light ; ” not to 
destroy faith or any religion, but to reform and build up ; to 
guide the wayward and strengthen those who had, he thought, 
rightly rejected the Devas (light gods) of the East, but who 
hesitated ignorantly regarding the worship of the great Asura, 
his “ Living God ” and “ the Breather ” of Vedantists, but 
one whom the Indo- Aryans had then cast out. 

Thus Zoroaster was, like all prophets and indeed leaders, 
but the apex of a pyramid the base of which rested on the 
labors of centuries, which he but gave form to and consoli- 
dated. He gave voice to the growing dislike of idol worship, 
and to the Indo- Aryan Devos, though the same idea reappeared 
in the worship of Yazatas or etherial “ spirits of Light.” 
As it would take long ages to shake off or differentiate 
the deities and rites of the sister peoples, once so intimately 
mixed up by language, religion, myths and traditions, 
scholars place the separation at about or before 2000 b.c. ; but 
history is silent as regards Aryans in or near Kaspiana before 
the 8th or 9th cent. B.c. Philology may here perhaps, yet aid 
us, for Deus, Tius or Teu, from which Teuton and even The-os, 
and the De or Die of Kelts seem based on the Indo-Aryan 
Deva, which has probably a Turanian origin. 

In the opinion of the ancients no less than moderns, 
Zoroaster propounded a Dualism, ending in a kind of pandieism 
more or less philosophical, in which the elements became 
spirits and divine symbols, which must therefore never be 
contaminated ; and nothing was considered so contaminating as 
a dead body. It was therefore thought that if birds or dogs 
(as in Tartary) devoured dead bodies, neither the air, earth, 
water or fire would suffer impurity, nor the spirits of these 
be angered ; so Sun, Air and Fire became a Trinity, and yet 
“ One,” which animated all nature. 

The Indo-Aryan was here more practical; and whilst 
acknowledging a similar Trinity of Mithra, Athar and Vata 
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or Vayu — “ the melting, piercing and blowing Triune,” he 
nevertheless consigned the dead, as circumstances allowed, to 
fire, earth or water. 

There is, in fact, no abyssmal schism between the followers 
of the Vedas and Avasta. They have had to cleave sucli paths 
as were possible for them among the far older faiths and 
mythologies around them, and necessarily incorporated these in 
faiths which suited their idiosyncrasies, with the result that the 
religion of the Aryan brothers is entirely different, though still 
showing the old connection. 

On this subject Prof. Darmestcter wrote in 1880 {S.B.E. iv.) : 
“ The only evidence of a religious schism ” between the East 
and West Aryans “ is a few words, which might a priori be chal- 
lenged ; . . . for the life of words is not the same as the life 
of the things they express.” Thus Indra, Devas, etc., as names, 
are no longer the same in the east and west, but the west 
continues to recognize and deify their attributes though 
calling fjfiends by the name Indra and Daeva and Great 
Dyaus. 

Asura the Indo - Aryan “Breather” fares royally, be- 
coming in the west Great Ahura ; though Asura fell to 
demonhood in sub-Vedik times in spite of Asu being Breath, 
Life and Spirit, which the west recognizes in Asur and Ashar, 
“the Life Giver” and Asyrian Siva. Exaltation seems here 
due to a knowledge of the linguistik base, which Prof. 
Darmesteter thinks failed the Iranian when he degraded “the 
Bright Devas,” to Daevas or demons. The root Dir, “to 
shine,” got lost, he says, in Zand ; and the primitive meaning 
being forgotten, Yajata or Yazata, or “ those worthy of 
sacrifices” {i.e., gods) became all-sufficient, and therefore 
Devas, heretical or wicked. 

Not so, however, fell Varuna, “the All Investor” (the 
brother of Ahura), Mitra, the Adityas, Agni and Soma. 
Varuna, the Zand Varana, dwells in “the heavenly mansions 
of Aryaman (Vedik Airyaman), with him and Mitra, “the 
Friend, the Lord of wide pastures,” the “ kind and helpful God 
of heavenly light ” — as known to Indo-Aryans. Varana is 
often identified with Ahura MazdaV, and is “ the All Embracing 
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Sky,” an Ouranos, Dyaiis — “ the shining sky,” or Svar, a Zeus 
and Ju-Piter. S.B.E. iv., xxix., Iviii. 

Aryaman is “ the much desired,” the “ bestower of good,” 
“smiter of disease,” and the general thwarter of Angra 
Mainyo. — Vind. xx. I. ii. ; S.B.E. iv. 229. “ In the Kig-Veda 

Airyaman is an Aditya usually invoked with Mitra and 
Varuna, and named “ The Friend,” like the Hindu Mitra. As 
Aryaman of the Avasta he has the same meaning as in the 
Rig- Veda, but is more fully developed as “The Healer.” 

With Irans, Bidra was the name of a Daeva or fiend 
Asha Vahista or destructive fire ; yet all the attributes of the 
Vedik Inora are seen in “the bright creation of Mazdak,” the 
mighty Ver^^hragna, identified in the Bahram Fire as the 
“ Genius of Victory.” He, like Vishnu, appeared to Zara- 
thustra in Ten Avatars or “Descents”; incarnated as (1) the 
Wind; (2) a Bull; (3) Horse; (4) Camel; (5) Boar; (6) a 
Youth ; (7) a Raven ; (8) a Ram ; (9) a Buck ; and (10) as a 
man. The Iranian Mithra, as a bull, recovers the Cow-clouds 
carried away by Vritra Mihir — the feat of the Vedik Indra, who 
was in pre- Aryan times the early Sun God of Turanian India, 
for Indra the first was a Turano-Dravid God, cf. S.B.E. xxiii. 
143, 231. 

VereVthragaa fully represents the Indian solar storm god, 
and appears in his name Vritrahan as “ the fiend smiter.” 
Iranians worshiped Veretthragan in their Bahram or holy fire 
symbol, which they called “ an emanation of the heavenly fire — 
a spirit which destroyed fiends and protected house and lands 
from all evil influences.” The Bahram was the charmed rem- 
nant of most ancient ignikolists, and its “ Holy Place,” the 
Ddityd-gdtu, was the place of prayer and the theme of many 
chants and sacred memories. 

There is no more reason to doubt the existence of Zoi'oaster 
than that of other prophets and sages from Moses and Abraham to 
Krishna and Christ, obscured though their lives became — largely 
by the ignorant devotion of followers who heaped upon their his- 
tories absurd miracles and legends. Even Sir M. Williams, who 
cannot place the Faith’s existence later than 1200 B.C., wrote : 
“ It is a certain fact, not resting on the testimony of Zoroastrian 
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Scriptures, that this un-idolatrous and monotheistik form of 
religion, with its high moral code and many points so closely 
resembling Judaism . . . had a very early and complete 

dominance in Baktria and Ariana according to Greek and Latin 
writers.” Herodotos said that ages before his day (5th cent. 
B.c.) Mazdahans upbraided all idol worshipers, identified the 
great universe with the Supreme, and denied that the gods were 
like unto men. 

“ The arguments in favor of a real Zarathustra are,” says 
Mr Laing, “ stronger than some of those for the founders of 
other faiths.” Experienced critics have thouglit that these 
have originated “ in the crystallization of ideas floating in 
.solution at certain periods of the evolution of societies about 
the nucleus of some powerful pemonality . . . but Zoroaster’s 
name is connected with historical reigns and places, and his 
genuine early history contains nothing supernatural or impro- 
bable. He is represented as simply a deep thinker and powerful 
preacher like Luther, who gave new form and expression to the 
vague religious and philosophical ideas of his age and nation ; 
reformed its superstitions and abuses, and converted the leading 
minds of his day, including the monarch, by the earnestness and 
eloquence of his discourses.” Mod. Zoroaster, p. 198. 

Zoroaster’s Early Teachings. 

We shall now give a few typical teachings of what tradition 
ascribes to the prophet himself, before the faith got clouded 
with rites, dogmas and mythological matters ; for a religion 
grows very rapidly on leaving its shell, and probably neither 
Zoroaster nor Mahamad would to-day recognise their offspring. 
The religion of Buddha is not the Buddhism now found in any 
race or nationality ; nor Christianity the simple teaching of the 
Nazarene in the highways, by-ways, and wildernes.ses of Judea, 
not that the growth is to be deprecated, for else had the plants 
perished. 

“ Know, 0 King Vishtasp,” said the high priest of Rai, 
.some 1700 b.c., “that there is but one true, good and pious 
Father-God, like whom we must strive to be pure in heart. 
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mind and body. Thou must establish a religion of goodness 
without which neither monarch nor people can have any excel- 
lence. Believe in one God, the Eternal Ahura the Mazda — the 
Great First Cause, Dweller in infinite luminous space — the 
Omniscient and Inscrutable. Adore Him as the principle of 
righteousness, in thought, word and actions, and with a pure 
body, according to rites and worship prescribed by Him. 

Kevere and be grateful to Ormazd for the intelligence He 
has committed to the care of nature, and act in harmony with 
nature’s laws. Hate evil and shun Ahriman, his works and 
ways, the author of all evil, moral and physical. This Spirit of 
Darkness is a law of existence which can only be overcome 
when Ormazd manifests Himself (to thee) in great power, and 
reconciles evil and good in the eyes of His children.” 

Here is seen the dual principle which tries to explain the 
ever inscrutable problem of evil by making the Supreme God 
not omnipotent, but bound by the fixed laws of matter. Two 
spirits of nature or matter pervade the universe, Angro Main- 
yush, “ The Hurtful,” and Spento-Mainyush, “ The Beneficent 
Spirit,” whom we must mentally separate from Ahura Mazda 
and consider as unalterable law. 

The Gnostik idea of Jahve as a mere Demiurgos, and not the 
Supreme, is no doubt an evolution from this old creed ; and here 
too is the first Savior or Mahdi-idea, and other religious matter 
which Zoroaster taught, “including reverence to a Great Un- 
known” — the Spencerian doctrine of these days. No stress is put 
on miracles or dogmas. “ The Excellent Religion ” is said “ to be 
founded simply on reason ” or reasonableness ; and the theory is 
little short of perfect, says Haug. It directly denounces murder, 
infanticide, adultery by either sex, sorcery, sodomy, light weights 
and all other forms of cheating, lying and deceiving, false oaths, 
slander, bribery, withholding the wage of the laborer, mis- 
appropriation of property, apostacy, heresy and rebellion. It 
requires the pious to exhibit their piety by zeal in goodness, 
freedom from avarice, laziness, illiberality, egotism and envy ; and 
if a ruler, by showing unswerving justice, sympathy and tender- 
ness. It insists on many good sanitary rules and methods, 
kindness to all animals, hospitality to strangers, respect to all, 

M 
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especially superiors, and help to the poor or needy irrespective 
of age or sex, rank or creed. Such was the good Gospel — an 
evangel of peace, which this lone prophet proclaimed some 3600 
years ago. He accepted the fire and ceremonial worship of his 
day as Christ accepted Mosaik rites, but he tried to spiritualize 
the symbolisms and ideas. 

He seems to have increased and systematized “ the 
adoration of Athar, the Apollonik symbol of deity as a God of 
Light ” ; i.e. of “ Mithra or Airyman the Sun’s Associate ” (a 
god-man idea held by most of Asia), the third person in 
the Indo- Aryan trinity of Mithra, Varuna, and Arya-man. In 
many writings variously attributed to Zoroaster and Magians, 
God is defined as “The Supreme, Incorruptible, and All Pure ; 
Eternal and Indivisible ; The Wisest of the Wise ; Best of the 
Good ; Father of Law and Justice ; The Self-Taught and Perfect 
One : and the Only Guide of His creatures to goodness of heart 
and life.” 

Whatsoever the prophet said was held to be directly 
inspired by God (Ormazd), with whom, like Moses and other 
holy men, he freely conversed and even argued. At all times 
he was said to be, and believed himself to be, under his God’s 
special guidance, and inspired to speak and act by Ormazd’s 
Spirit, “ the Holy Ghost ” or Sraosh, corresponding to the Gabriel 
of Islamis and Hebrews. 

He confessed to be often specially inspired in the presence 
of Fire, feeling, as many have done before their altars or amid 
the sombre lights of temples or cathedrals, a “ sweet communion 
with the Father of spirits.” 

Only in the Gathas did the prophet speak in the first 
person, and usually in a simple reasonable manner, but occa- 
sionally with pathos and prophetik fervor ; at times, as if en- 
tranced before his holy symbol, he would raise his hands to 
heaven in extatik prayer, and, gazing fiercely into the flames of 
the altar, cry aloud to his brethren, “ Choose ye, my disciples, 
which spirit ye will serve — Ahura the Mazda, The Good, or 
devils ; ye cannot serve both ; they are two opposing activities. 
If, being bad, ye choose the lying one, Ahura will forsake you, 
and ye can in no way prosper ; if ye be good, wise, prudent. 
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and desire to help forward the life of the future, then be joined 
to the good, and dwell in the house of wisdom. Great Ormazd 
is personified goodness, and all that is excellent comes from him, 
and the evil from Angro-Mainyu or Ahrimanes, with whom he 
wages continual war.” 

Darmesteter says {S. B. East, Intro. Z. Avesta) ; “ The 
spiritual attributes of Ormazd grew more and more defined, and 
the material fell further into the background as Mazdahism 
slowly struggled towards unity.” Ormazd became Supreme, 
and other deities faded away or became his creatures before the 
4th century b.c., when Ezra and his scribes were compiling 
the Old Testament Books. It was easy for them to transcribe 
and enlarge from these Mazdahan Scriptures, as that God 
“ delighteth not in the blood of bullocks ” or “ vain oblations,” 
in “ incense,” “ new moons or sabbaths ” ; and that men “ must 
(iease to do evil and learn to do well ; love justice and mercy 
and walk humbly before their God.” 

Here was a vast change ; slow, no doubt, but fundamental. 
It was the worship of goodness displacing, in a great measure, 
that universal God or Bhogi, Fear — ^a tyrant and demon, who 
the Rev. Dr J. Martineau well describes as “an ethical mon- 
strosity, in the presence of which no philosophy of duty is 
possi])le, and in which every moral ideal is dwarfed or deformed,” 
{Seat of Authority in Beligion, p. 157). “A man’s hope of 
salvation,” said Zoroaster, “ rests with himself ; future reward 
will depend not on beliefs, but on perfect thoughts, words and 
deeds ” — assertions common in Avastan Scriptures. 

“Fear” has, in all lands and ages, been a veritable worship 
and been often symbolized as a Deity. “The Fear” {Irdth)- 
of Yahve is the beginning of wisdom, and, without “ Fear,” 
there is neither worship, wisdom, or religion, cried Hebrews and 
Arabs. There is no need, say most peoples, to offer worship 
and sacrifices to good gods, but only to the evil ; to powerful 
devils, fiends, or those who can do mischief. Hence the 
many altars of Asia to such gods and symbols as the well- 
honored Bhairava and Bhima, the “Terrible,” and to deities 
of flood and tempests, disease, famine and death. We may 
in ignorance or arrogance call these “ Devils,” not knowing 
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their histories and various attributes ; nevertheless, they are 
great and powerful deities in the pious conceptions of the 
hundreds of thousands of devout souls whom we have often 
watched crowding their sanctuaries during disease and famines, 
and eagerly striving, with chant and prayer, to get near enough 
to throw a flower at the foot of the image or within the holy 
adytum. Few deities are better worshiped than those of 
famine, cholera, and small-pox, or “ Angry Mdtha ” — though 
called “The Good,” as Kelts called their devil, “the good 
man of the croft.” 

Gods and devils are local and relative terms — ghosts or 
spirits, good and bad according to the current ideas or 
education. Thus Zoroastrians saw only “devils” in the bright 
Devas of their Indian brethren, and in the gods of the Yazats 
or Yazids of the middle and lower Tigris : and still we call these 


“ Devil worshipers,” and their worshipful gyrations “ Devil 
Dances”; but Yazids might retort with effect on seeing the 
turnings, genuflections, &c. at certain Christian rites and altars. 
YahvS Ireh, or “.Jehovah the Wrathful,” had like Yama and 
Pluto, power over the evil spirits, of death, famine and 
pestilence. He glories in being a terrible and jealous god or 
Bhogi, of the Bhagava, Bhuta and Bhairava type, and was only 
very gradually spiritualized. 

^^^)!^^-^^reeks and Romans deified Fear as Pliohos, Pavor, 
and Pallor, and rulers and generals of armies always humbly 
invoked these before and during wars and troubles, bowing 
lowly to the statues and praying Pav or not to wrongly sway 
their soldiers and sailor^*^^*^ ^ ^ 

Zoroastrians were perhaps the earliest conductors of worship 
in private houses ; at first no doubt like Buddhists and Chris- 
tians, in caves, cells or katakoms. Phorphyrios wrote about 
250 A.c. that Mazdean chapels were orbikular caves like those 
of Mithras — no doubt the then old Mithreums, for new sects 
always seek the old and revered sites. The chai)els had flowers, 
lights, fonts, and outside, fountains or cascades, for they were 
generally near mountains or grand natural scenery like the 
Mom ArgcBus in our PI. xiii.. Rivers of Life. 

“ Ahura’s worship might be aided but was not dependent,” 
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said Zoroaster, “ on any objects ; not even fire, tbougb tliis 
is existent throughout nature.” He thought this element ex- 
hibited in a very special manner God’s enigmatical, exoterik, and 
esoterik presence ; more e.specially when it burst into life by 
rubbing together two consecrated pieces of wood in an assembly 
met together for prayer and praise. Fire is defined as “one of 
the three great ‘ Manifestations ’ of Ormazd, embodying the 
ideas of light, truth, soul or spirit. ... It is an expression 
of Ormazd, materially, spiritually, and mentally,” and a distinct 
step in the early growth of trinities. Though still upholding 
one Supreme God, the faith is unable to get over the difficulty 
of the supremacy of Matter as an unconquerable evil spirit. 

Egypt had probably before this recognized alike in litera- 
ture and symbolisms a dual and triune, as in the talisman 
which the LXX translators describe as Thmei (Themis) Deloses 
and Aletheia. But Thmei or Thani was also a dual, viz., “ Light 
and Truth,” and was pictured as a sexual Power {Rivers of Life, 
fig. 113), worshiping the lingam in a temple or ark with Ba, 
the Sun. Thmei has also many sexual and serpentine con- 
nections, see ihid. i., 29, 108, 133, &c., where it is suggested 
that Hebrews here got their Thmn-im idea, with Ur, the Fire 
or Light God — necessary to creative acts. 


Literature of Mazdahism. 

The Avastii and Zand, like the Vedas of the sister faith, 
no doubt existed orally for centuries, even before being rudely 
skratched in Medo-Baktrian, and long before being transcribed 
for Iranians in Akkadian kuniform. That a voluminous bible 
could thus be handed down from father to son or priest to 
neophyte, we have had practical demonstration of in India ; 
having several times started Brahmans in some part of their 
scriptures and heard them recite on until stopped, and this 
though they often could not explain the subject. 

As before seen, competent scholars place Zoroaster and the 
Avasta Zand at from 1200 to 2000 B.C., but there are others who 
cannot accord it, as a whole, a greater age than 700 b.c., the 
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period assigned for the codifying of the Egyptian Ritual; so 
some scholars place all the 0. Test, writers at from 350 to 100 
B.C. (/?. As. J., July 85). Professor De Harlez, though granting 
that the “Avasta Zand as a whole belongs to about 700 b.c. 
. . . (adds), several passages in it mention facts which imply, 
at least for these sections, an epoch not far removed from the 
Christian era — say 400 to 100 b.c.” ; and as regards Zoroaster, 
he finds no real historical mention of him till towards 
the close of the 5th cent. b.c. He inclines to think there 
were several Zoroasters, as some see five Pauls in the New 
Testament Acts and Epistles ; three Isaiahs, and two Ezekiels, 
and very many writers of Psalms ; and there were, said Gotama, 
“ three Budhas before me.” Professor Harlez sees great simi- 
larity in the legends and doctrines of Budhisni and Mazdahism; 
and thinks that the “ Gaotema spoken of in Yasht XIII. must 
be G6tama Buddha, otherwise the passage is unintelligible ; 

. . . . that the persecutions mentioned in Gathfis 45 and 48 
“were possibly the proscription of the Magi under Darius of 
about 530 B.C., though other Gathas go further back.” He adds, 
“ many fragments ” of the Avasta are even older than Zoro- 
astrianism, as are parts of the Pentateuch, than Moses. 

Aristotle said, about 350 b.c., that “the Magi were older 
than the Egyptians ; and in the times of Thothmes III. — say 
1600 B.C. — Mazdahism, Magianism and Fire-worship were often 
held to be identical. All the known world had then fire rites, 
which might naturally first ari.se and be most intense amidst 
the fire founts of Zarathustra’s cradle-land. What more natural 
than that ignorant peoples should see a strange and powerful god 
or spirit in the hot angry fumes which ever and again started 
up from the wet dank and often frozen earth of the wildernesses 
of Balk ? 

Zoroaster, as a wise and good man, would seek to direct 
and develope this fear and reverence, and reform its gross and 
materialistik worship ; just as Gotama did that of the Hermaik 
Brahmanism and Jain a Bodhism of his day. Both prophets 
greatly elevated their peoples ; and Fire -faith rose to Solarism 
and the worship of “ the hosts of heaven,” till the very lives of 
the leaders became incrusted with solar myths, and mixed up 
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with the legends and symbolisms of the nature and demon 
cults, which prevail to-day among Tibetans and their Lamas, 
though they call themselves good Buddhists. 

Buddha wisely put aside the worship and fear of genii, 
ghosts, demons and deities which Zoroaster weakly clung to, 
and though he thus probably gained adherents in his day, his 
faith has receded as culture advanced, whilst that of Buddha is 
more than ever acceptable to civilized communities. Both 
equally and strongly inculcated “good thoughts, good words 
and good deeds,” which was a startling advance in those days, 
and gave life and endurance to the two faiths ; though ethikal 
beliefs do not show that rapid growth which clear-cut dogmatical 
assertions exhibit. “ Be good and do good,” cannot compete 
with “ There is one God and one Prophet ; believe or die.” 

It is very probable that “the preachers of abstinence,” who 
are in Vindldad IV. denounced as heretiks, were, as Prof, de 
Harlez suggests, Buddhists, for the Buddha or Jaina Bodhist, 
Kasyapa, had perhaps, half a millenium before Gotama, been 
preacliing all over Baktria, and, said Chinese pilgrims, had 
converted the land. (Sir Henry Rawlinson in R. As. J., Sept. 
85, and our Appendix A.) Gotama often speaks of Kasyapa 
and his otlier two predecessors, and their doctrines would be 
largely commended by Zoroastrians, and might well develop 
into the ethikal and mystik faith of the west. 

Aryans, in descending from Kaspiana (from which per- 
chance the name of the third Buddha), would be in close contact 
with the civilized Turano-Akkads and their Shemitik disciples 
— even then old and settled peoples with a ripe faith and rich 
mythology, thronged with gods and demons, prophets, heroes 
and revelations therefrom, in the past and present. They had 
detailed kosmogonies, good laws, and wise teachings, mixed up 
with sorcery and an earnest spirit worship, embracing, of course, 
fire, planets and all the powers of nature. 

Against the theory that Zoroaster possibly lived in the 
seventh century B.C., we must place the fact of the early close 
alliance of Zand and Sanskrit ; and that it vrould take ages to 
differentiate them from their parent stock and each other. It 
would take centuries before the good and great Ahura, “ The 
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Supreme,” could develop into Asura and become a demon, as 
devas become devils. In the older parts of the Avasta, Ahura 
and Mazda are two distinct titles of God, but later they are 
conjoined; thus Darius calls his god “Aur Mazda” (the Hdr- 
mazd of Parsis and the Oro-mazd of Plato), but nowhere speaks 
of Zarathustra. His name as Z-Aradacht, is seen on a stone 
at Pdt Kuli, which some think, however, belongs to Sasanian 
times — 250 to 350 a.c. The greatest divine heroes have scant 
notice. Contemporary evidence there is none ; nor is there any 
of Jesus and the apostles ; and as to a Moses, no one mentioned 
his name till about a miUenium after he was supposed to have 
lived. Faith and traditions are the true biblical foot-holds. 

The Zend Avesta {Anglice). 

This Bible of the faith should rather be called “ The 
Avdstd and Zdnd, where Avasta, says Prof. Darmesteter, comes 
from Abastd, "the Law,” and Zand, its “commentaries” {S. Bks. 
of E. iv,, Intro, iii. iv.) ; but Prof. West reads Zand as merely 
the Pahlvi translation of Avasta, and Oppert finds Zand also 
signifies “ prayer.” Practically, the words have for ages corres- 
ponded to the Vedas and Brahmanas or Tura (Torali) or Law 
and Mishna or Targums. 

The Pahlvi writings, says Mr West, always present a 
Sasanian or post-Sasanian view of Avastan matters ; thus, 
though in the Avasta mention is made of great persons — after- 
wards incorporated into the Peshdadian or Kaydnian dynasties 
of the Persii — it shows no knowledge of Akhaimenian Kings, 
so must have preceded these, and they belong to about the ninth 
century b.c. Even after the “ Holy Nasks ” had been revised by 
Sasanian kings, these are not once noticed, though Persian writers 
freely allude to Avastan matters, but only as obtained from the 
far east. Persian history, as already shown, is patchwork even 
at its best, and this in the Shdh-ndmeh of Firdusi, which was 
written in our Middle Age.s. 

The three great divisions of the Avasta Zand are — 

The ViNDtDAD or Genesis being mostly moral and purgatoria 
laws, some mythology and history. 
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The VispiRAD — Litanies used in worship, at sacrifices, &c. 

„ Yashna — Do. do. Here are five of the most ancient 
Gathas, of which the principal are the Ahun-Avaiti and 
Usht-Avaita. 

These Gathas are held to be “the prophet’s own words, as 
revealed to him when in an extatik state by angels whispering 
them in his ear.” They are headed : “ The revealed thought, 
word and deed of the righteous Zoroaster,” and are said to have 
been found in original MSS. They are written in an altogether 
diiferent dialect to that of the rest of the sacred writings, 
which Darius I. says appeared in his day in Arian — a proto- 
Median language. He had the whole Bihlia translated into his 
Iranian tongue, and required all the subjects of his vast empire 
to read and obey it. See his Behistun inscriptions. 

The entire Bible or Avasta Zand is termed in its Pahlvi 
commentary : “ The Whole Law and its Traditional Revealed. 
Explanations ; ” and the three books are said to have been 
found in the original MSS. written in the Zand language, but 
in two ways : viz., each book by itself, and with a Pahlvi 
translation ; and secondly, in an edition where all three books 
are mingled suitably for reading at sacrificial and general 
worship. This last is called “ The Vendldad Sadah ” or 
“Pure Vendidad,” of which, apparently, there was no trans- 
lation, showing that priests and peoples were then supposed 
to understand the Zand language. In addition, there is the 
Khord or Small Avasta — the Missal of the faith — a 
collection of all the required daily prayers and recitations. 
These five books constitute the sacred scriptures of Mazdahans 
which have come down from very ancient times, and form 
“ The Avastan and Zand.” They first appeared in Akkadian 
kuniform skript, and in the composite Iranian language of the 
Akhaimenian monarchs, and never passed into the modern 
Shemitik Persian. Between these two Persian tongues there 
intervenes a philological desert of five or six centuries ; the 
border lands being the Iranian Avasta Zand, Akhaimenian 
inscriptions and Firdusi’s Shdh-hdmeh of our tenth century. 

There is a well marked kinship, mythological and religious, 
between Vedas and Avasta, which only differentiated when the 
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sister-peoples separated north of the Kakases. The Indian 
section evidently feared to plunge headlong into a Daitya or 
“ Infidel ” land, and those who crossed the Araxes or “ Daitya 
river ” have ever since been Daityas to the Indo- Aryan. 
They were held to be seduced by Magian sorcerers, then 
Zoroastrians and ignikolists, all of whom have, however, been 
to Iranians even more distinct sects than are Pharisis and 
Sadukis, or Protestants and Catholiks. 

The earliest Zoroastrians had apparently neither Fire, 
Solar nor Mithras worship, but possibly the Bodhism and then 
Buddhism of Baktria as developed by Kasyapa and other 
pre-Gotama Buddhists. Those who dwelt among the fire 
founts of Atropatene could not avoid the worship of Atar, 
Adar, or Agni — one of the most ancient of faiths : yet 
Lenormant said that Zoroaster seems to have somewhat 
repudiated it, and that it only came in with the ]\Iedo-Magians 
after which came Mithraism, which must therefore be placed 
much later than the perfervid hymns of the Yeda to Agni. 
He was thus addressed in the Rig : “ AVe invoke Thee, O 
Agni, before all gods, pronouncing the venerable name before 
all other Immortals. AVhoever be the god honored by our 
sacrifices, always to thee do we offer the holokaust.” The 
whole Rig abounds with his praises, which, of course, is true 
Magianism, and next to this sacred fire came the worship of 
the heavenly hosts — first mentioned in the Veyidlcldd Sadi, 
Fargard xxi., but until then probably considered a heresy 
received from the Babylonians. Chald. Magic, 267. 

The solar development is seen in the seven colored 
planetary walls of Ekbatana, the seven stories of the Borsipa 
pyramid, &c., and in the Zand scriptures where Sol is Vayu, 
“ the good shepherd,” the licima-hvdstra, or Mithra — “ Lord 
of wide pastures.” Here too the Zoroastrian would glean a 
rich harvest of spiritual lore and language from the fertile old 
Turanian mythologies. 

Every Iranian acknowledged his Mdga-mdn, Magos, 
Athra-van or “ Fireman,” the Greek Pur-aiihos, He was 
priest, the “ man of god, nay a demi-god, who alone knew the 
wiU and ways of the heavenly powers, and could manage the 
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much feared gods, but doubly feared and revered demons ; and 
this high status pertained to the Puraithoi till the sword and 
teaching of Mahamad dissolved the charm. It ruthlessly 
swept aside all the spiritualistic settings, never again to appear 
except in a clever small remnant, who escaped by the Makrfin 
coast of the Indian ocean, carrying with them their magical 
fire, threads, barsam and other interesting symbolisms. 

It could scarcely have been otherwise, even if Iranians had 
given birth to a succession of great Khosrus. The faith had lived 
its long life of twenty-three centuries, and was then pressed on 
all sides by younger faiths. It fell before the vigorous assaults 
of the youngest, aided by internal disease and a wavering con- 
fidence in itself. The masses were groaning under the ever 
tightening priestly bonds of rites, rules and customs which 
encompassed them in every hour of private as well as public 
life, while they saw around them freer and yet religious 
peoples, though lacking the acknowledged higher and purer 
ethikal religion of their Avasta. Islam therefore meant to them 
emancipation ; and thus the great old faith died as all “ Religions” 
(but not religion) must. Springing from our common nature 
they have no immunity from the universal law. Here the 
dualistik fell before the simpler monotheistik, the former 
like Christianity being too complicated for the masses. What 
could they grasp in such priestly teaching as that : “A 
paternal good monarch or spirit ruled as he best could in 
the presence of an evil one who mostly controlled all matter ; 
that the good monad posited or generated an only son who 
sits beside him “ shining forth with intellectual beams and 
governing all things ” — a virtual Trinitarian creed as the 
Rev. J. Maurice shows in Ind. Ants., iv. 250, &c. Such 
complicated faiths are not adapted to popular intelligence, 
and therefore Islam everywhere swept the field, especially as 
she spared not the sword. 

Mazdean priests taught that under great Ormazd are six 
Amesha Spentas — the Am shaspands of Parsis — heavenly bene- 
factors and guardian archangels ; and under them are innum- 
erable hosts of Yazatas, Yasads or Izads, who follow the behests 
of Sraosh, the Holy Spirit. As the executive of The Supreme, he 
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guards the universe “ against the machinations of Aharam with 
his six opposing arch-demons and their hosts, who can only be 
controlled by the Word of the Lord.” Hence arose sacred texts 
which became spells and magical talismans, but this idea was 
older than Zoroaster, for the most ancient pietists of Babylon 
used to affix these, as does Europe to-day, on the walls of their 
rooms, over their beds, &c. 

The Mazdean believed that every person and element had 
a Yazata or spirit — a Friivftshi or guardian angel, being that of 
a deceased, living or future person. Therefore were the dead 
worshiped with sacrifices and prayers as in the Srdtlhas of 
Hindus and the Manes of the west. Even Zarathustra had a 
Fravash, as had Elohim a Ruh, Jehovah or Adonis, a Logos 
or Spirit of Wisdom, and the New Testament Theos, a 
Holy Ghost. 

Zoroaster and Buddha were worsliiped, as Arabs, Jews and 
Syrians worshiped Adam, Seth, Abraham and Moses ; and so 
the older Nature cult made itself a home in the new, however 
ethikal and abstruse. Mazdahism had also its arborial, elemental 
and bestial stage, just as had the faiths of Hebrews and others. 
The Mazdahan priest cherished and venerated bulls, <;ows, cocks, 
dogs, &c., as “ belonging to the good Creation,” and hated ser- 
pents, frogs, mice, &c., as a lower stage of the older paganism 
“ belonging to the bad Ahriman.” Tliese creatures were 
really symbols of attributes and principles which were liked or 
disliked. The bull and cow represented the Yang and Yin of 
China and the lingam and sakti of India, or the principles of 
creative force. The cock — “ the solar anouncer ” stood lat- 
terly for Sraosh, “ the Angel of Light,” and the dog was the 
valuable early scavenger — the vulture of Egypt, which with 
Parsis became the attendant on the dead, and with Greeks and 
Hindus the guardian of the lower regions — the Kex’beros and 
Sarama, the dog of Indra and mother of the Sarameyas, Yama’s 
four- eyed watch dogs. 

The mystikal ceremonies and symbolisms of Mazdahans 
became as numerous and tiresome as those of Christians and 
Buddhists ; yet Zoroaster as little intended this as did Christ 
and Gotama. Besides the altar prayers and fire ritas, there 
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were ceremonies concerning mystikal charms, cups, barsom, 
crosses, svastikas, holy water or Zaothra, holy wine or H^oma, 
buns or altar bread, sacred twigs and pomegranates ; and 
Christian -like palm leaf rites, analogous to the sacred “ Branch ” 
of Ezek. viii. 17, the Hebrew “ Sprig of Almond,” &c. There 
were Mithraik eucharistik fetes nearly as old as those of 
Egypt, where consecrated bread and wine were solemnly offered 
on tables and altars, and partaken of as by Christians to-day, 
in honor of the sun and of the dead ; and there were confessions 
and consecrations after more or less purificatory rites, and often 
with Nirang (urine of bulls and cows) and occasionally with 
human urine, see Bourke’s Scatological Rites. 

The Zoroastrian followed the Egyptian, but not the Kal- 
dean, in declaring that our life here determined our life here- 
after ; that we must work out our own salvation, and that 
heaven keeps an hourly record of our deeds, good and bad — a 
debit and credit account which no amount of prayers, rites or 
sacrifices can efface, and this account is presented for immediate 
execution on the bridge of Sraosh. A Savior is to appear in 
the latter days for the guidance of the good and establishment 
of a kingdom of righteousness, but no vicarious sacrifice is pos- 
sible in this faith. Good works and virtues can alone discount 
evil doings or the neglect to do good. 

It remains that we go into some textual details to see how 
the faith stands in the science of Comparative Religions, that 

is, in regard to other faiths: without this, we cannot fairly judge 

it, and it is now a universally accepted axiom that he who studies 
only one religion can neither know it or other faiths aright. 

The Mithroik-Savior-Idca, M. Lenomiant traces from the 
Turano- Akkadian Apollo, Silik-Mulu-hhi, through Marduk, who 
became with Zorastrians Saoshyant or Sraoscha, “ The Holy 
and Strong” — “the Son of the Lawgiver still unborn.” “At 
His appearance Angra Mainyu and Hell will be destroyed ; men 
will arise from the dead and everlasting happiness reign over 
the world ” (Harmesteter). Here was a sufficient base for the 
Hebrew and Christian Messiah and the legends of “ graves 
yielding up the dead,” 

The Rev. Dr Mills, in the Nineteenth Cent. Rev. of Jan. 94, 
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wrote, quoting S. B. of E., that according to “Zoroastrian Soteri- 
OLOGY, a Virgin conceives without the loss of virginity from 
the seed of Zoroaster miraculously preserved,” and so the Savior 
will be produced in the latter ages. “ The seed was caught up 
by two angels and guarded by myriads in the lake Kasava, till, 
at the end of the earthly cycle, a maid Eretdt-fedhri bathing 
in the lake will conceive by it and bring forth the last Saosh- 
yant or Savior. There were two predecessors similarly en- 
gendered,” just as there were Buddhas before Gotama. 

In the words of the sacred Yashts — 
xiii. 142. “We worship the guardian spirit of the holy virgin 
Eretat-fedhri, who is called ‘ The All Conquering,’ 
for she will bring forth him who will destroy the 
malice of demons and men. 

xix. 92. Astvatereta (the Savior of the Restoration) will arise 
from the waters of Kasava (like Sargon and 
Moses), a friend of Ahura Mazda, a son of Yispa- 
taurvi, the All Conquering,” &c., &c. ; see some 
coarse details in Bund : and S.B.E., v. 144. 

The Rev. Dr Mills puts the date of this writing as early as 
“ 600 B.C., and not later than 300,” and says that Eastern Magi 
would be familiar with the idea of the Virgin-born babe of Betlde- 
hem and ready to believe that he would be “Kingof Jew.s.” 

ws mildly but clearly how the Judeo-Christian idea of the 
Temptation arose. Thus in Vindldad xix. 43, “ Zoroaster is be- 
sought by the Evil One to abjure his religion and to obtain a 
reward such as an evil ruler got.” After “ much shouting ” and 
angiy declamation at a council in hell, Angra Mainyu said : “ Let 
us (demons) assemble on the top of (the high mount) Arezura, for 
bom indeed is He, the righteous Zarathushtra of the house of 
Pourushpa, (the Hindu Purusha or divine primeval man). He 
is a Druj of the Druj (a Destroyer of the Destroyer), the 
demon’s foe . . . slay the holy Zarathushtra now no longer 
just born, but in the vigor of his age.” This assault is repelled 
by prayer, sacrifices and the fervent recital of the creed ; when 
Satan confesses “ there is no death for Him ; glorious is the 
righteous Zarathushtra.” “ He knowing the heart of the demons 
said : 0 evil-minded Angra Mainyu ; I will smite the creation of 
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demons, even Nasu and the fairies who seduced early sages until 
the Victorious One — the Savior — is born from the waters of 
K^ava,” probably the Kaspian or a sacred affluent. 

Angra Mainyu then shouted : “ Slay not my creatures, but 
renounce the worship of Mazda and obtain the reward. ... I 
know thou art Pourushaspa’s son.” To which Zarathushtra — 
“ Never shall I abjure the faith,” &c., &c. The Evil One angrily 
replied: “By whose word wilt thou conquer or abjure? By 
what weapon canst thou conquer my creatures ? ” Zarathushtra 
answered : “ With the Haoma ” and like holy symbols and rites, 
“ and the Word which God pronounced. . . . With that word 
shall I be victor and expel thee. ... It is the weapon . . . 
forged by the Bounteous Spirit in boundless time . . . and given 
to the Immortals to enable men to rule aright.” . . . “ The 
demons shouted . . . and fled away to the bottom of the Place 
of Darkness . . . the frightful Hell.” 

Though here ski ping too briefly through the Yashts, the 
analogies with tlie Gospel story are as Dr Mills says “ very strik- 
ing.” Compare the words “ high mountain : cried with a loud 
voice : my name is Legion. . . . Art thou come to destroy us ? 
. . . The Holy One. . . . Led up into Wilderness to be tempted. 
... I know Thee who thou art. . . . All these things I will give 
Thee. . . . Thou shalt worship the Lord God. ... It is written 
. . . get Thee hence. . . . The sword of the spirit. . . . Him 
only shalt thou serve. . . . The devil leaveth him and goes into 
the abyss,” &c. IMuch more might be added to the same effect. 

The translations and notes thereon by Dr Mills show how 
almost everyw'here and closely the Judean writers have followed 
the Zoroastrian ; cf. the garden legend of the first Mazdean 
parents and (juasi Fall. There it is distinctly told that the 
Tempter was “ the old serpent, the evil Spirit,” which Hebrews 
and Christians believe, though this is not stated in Genesis. 
The Evil One opposes every good object of creation,” with the 
result that the pair are expelled from Eden, and sin and misery 
abound to the present time. 

Now these legends were from the earliest days of Mazdean- 
ism familiar to every dweller in and around Babylonia : as Dr 
Mills says, from “ 1000 to 1500 or earlier . . . they must have 
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struck the attention of every learned scribe and been constantly 
repeated, and would therefore mould Jewish and Christian 
expressions,” as we find they do through all the ages. 

“The Asmodeus of Tobit iii. 8, 17 is positively the Aesh- 
M'ada^a of the Avasta, Y. 47. 7, &c. If the priests of Cyrus 
conferred to the smallest degree with those of Ezra, then not 
only the Gnostiks felt its influence, but the pre-Christian and 
Christian theology. . . . Thus Tohii refers to ‘ the Seven 
Spirits,’ and Zechariah (iv. 10) speaks of the seven which are 
the eyes of the Lord which run to and fro throughout the Earth ; 
. . . further expanded in Rev. v. 6, where the Lamb has seven 
horns and seven eyes which are the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth.” 

The “ attributes of Ahura the Mazdah,” continues Dr Mills, 
were defined “about B.c. 1000-1500 or even earlier, and were 
those adopted by Hebrews for their Yahve. Ahura was “ Our 
Creator, and in a theological sense, Sovereign. A discern- 
ing Arbiter, the Omniscient . . . our Judge and Lawgiver — 
the Friend, Protector and Strengthener — the Unchangeable . . . 
the Establisher of Evil for the evil, and blessing for the good. 
He was Mazdah, ‘ the Great Wise One.’ ” 

The “ Maga ” of Cyrus was “ with little doubt Avestie ; 
for Maga as ‘ The Holy Cause,’ occurs repeatedly in the Gatlals 
. . . but was pre-Gathic by centuries, and may have been 
carried down to Akkadia by Turanians, cp. Y. 46. 12. . . . 
Had Cyrus the Mazdah-worshiper not sent the Hebrews back, 
later prophets might not have spoken in Jerusalem, nor Jesus 
been born and taught at Bethlehem. . . . For a considerable 
period after the Return, Jerusalem was in many respects a 
Persian city . . . hence the rise of Pharisees or Farsees and 
the later Parsls ; ” and hence the many Pursian or Fire rites 
of the J ewish temple. 

The people were then Persian subjects still gazing afar on 
their familiar and greater synagogue in Babylonia. As Dr 
Mills says, “ no Persian subject in the streets of Jerusalem — 
even for long after the Return (400-390 b.c.) — could fail to 
know ” all the above as well as the doctrines of Angels, Resur- 
rection and Immortality ; till then unformulated by Hebrews 
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and denied even long after Christ’s time by their leading body 
the Sadducees or Tsadukim. 

“ The Zoroastrian Scriptures, adds Dr Mills, are one mass of 
spiritualism referring all results to the Heavenly or Infernal 
worlds . . . and an unending futurity therein . . . Immortality 
is a spirit. Ameretatdt — one of the six personified attributes 
of the Deity, as never dying life.” Heaven and hell appear in 
the earliest Avastan age as chiefly mental states. For the 
wicked is ordered the worst life (hell), for the holy, the best 
mind (“Heaven,” Y. xxx. 4, 20). The wicked are said to 
have “ curst their souls and selves by their own deeds, and 
their bodies are therefore to rest for ever in the Home of 
Lies.” 

The soul departs to its own land before the resurrection, 
and meets the body on Chin vat, the bridge of judgment, where 
it appears as the Conscience, and in the case of the good man 
as a beautiful and pure maiden who welcomes him thus : “I am 
Conscience, thy good thoughts, words, and deeds, thy very 
own.” Who he says sent thee? Answer: “Thou hast loved 
me and desired me . . . even thy good thoughts, words, and 
deeds,” and she then rehearses his good and pious life, adding, 
“ this it is which lias made me loving and beautiful ; ” but the 
man is incredulous and replies, as Dr Mills remarks, like the 
pious ones in Matt. xxv. 37 : “ When saw we thee a-hungered 
and fed thee ? ” and is answered that he was ever the friend of 
righteousness, &c. Then he is led over the Chinvat Bridge to 
the golden throne where is seated Voliu Manah, “ The Good 
Mind,” who rises and welcomes the now united soul, and asks 
various questions as to where he left “ the perishable world . . . 
found salvation, &c. “ The first step places him in the entrance 

of the threefold heaven — The good Thought; the second step 
in that of The good Word, and the third, in The good Deed 
heaven,” and so “ to the throne of Ahura Mazda and the golden 
thrones of the bountiful immortals and to the abode of sublimity 
or song ; even to Ahura Mazdsi’s and the other homes of 
immortals.” 

All this is reversed in the case of the wicked. The soul 
or conscience that awaits him is a hideous hag, and “ Angra 

N 
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Mainyu is there to laugh and mock him until he himself rushes 
into the hell of all evil thoughts, words and deeds.” Vind. xix. 

The Mazdahan is enjoined to strictly cherish the “ Three 
Great Precepts ” which must guide his conduct through life, and 
as aid to his memory, to wear a triple girdle. He must remem- 
ber that Asha — “ Rightness ” or “ Righteousness,” will not alone 
suffice ; neither will belief, nor any dogmas, necessary though 
these be to the perfecting of the saint. “ He is gifted with 
Free Will and must earn his salvation,” says Professor Sir M. 
Williams, “ by his benevolence, benedicence and beneficence, for 
he is not here the helpless slave of fate, and will therefore 
be judged according to his deeds ” — a doctrine which Christians 
and others have too scrupulously accepted ; for free will is not 
a Zoroastrian dogma, and a very thorny question we must 
refrain from entering on. 

From Zoroastrianism, Shemites and others would get their 
dogma : “ the soul that sinneth, shall die,” for as seen, no sacri- 
fice or substitute — religious merit or self-mortification — was 
accepted even in extenuation for unrighteous ways or neglect 
of duty. Zoroastrians so dogmatized 1000 years B.c., and this 
teaching is reiterated by Hebrews in Ezekiel some 400 years 
later (chap, xviii.), and in apokalyptik writers like Enoch 
and others. 

Zoroaster does not seem to have sharply distinguished 
good and evil, but rather to have held, like some in our 
days, that these are abstract ideas and opposite conditions of 
our nature, changing with the age, culture and circumstances. 
Even the evil and good spirits seem to have be(?n crystalized 
by the illiterate into harder conceptions than the prophet’s 
philosophy admitted of. He simply considered them to be two 
opposite but not opposing principles or forces (he calls them 
“ twins ”) inherent in God’s nature, and even set in motion by 
Him. The one was constructive, the other destructive, and 
both are said to be necessary in moulding and recreating — 
doctrines taught by Vedantists in their cult of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva. Hindus constantly reiterate : “ There can be no life 
without death ; light without darkness ; reality without un- 
reality, or truth without falsehood.” “Only by these opposites,” 
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says Professor Williams, “ was eternal and immutable law 
evolved,” nor till much later by Hebrews and Christians. We 
are, nevertheless, as far as ever from clearing up this mystery. 
It is only complicated by religions, for they posit the creation 
or permission of evil, sin and miseries by a perfectly good, wise 
omnipresent all -mighty and omniscient God. From “The 
Supreme ” flowed both good and evil, said Greeks as well as the 
Hebrew Isaiah (xlv. 6) : indeed, the oftentimes querulous Yahvd 
Alc-im inspired evil as well as good, false as well as true pro- 
phets, battle, murder, and sudden death, and brought misery 
unspeakable upon his own and all other peoples. 

As races became more logical and inquisitive, a devil spirit 
became a necessity, and was perhaps first produced in Angro- 
Mainyus — the Anho or Anhas — “ Evil "-Mainyus or Spirit, 
abbreviated in Ahriman ; and this led to Ahura beinsr called 
the Spento-Mainyufi or “ Beneficent Spirit.” But he, like 
Yahve, was unable without the co-operation of Angra Mainyus 
to evolve kosmikal being, and without “ the Fall ” there could 
have l)een no kosmos ; oio hiowledge of good and evil, no pluck- 
ing of “ the Tree of Knowledge,” no propagation of mankind, 
no Savior or scheme of salvation. 

Zoroastrians were satisfied with their Dualism up to the 
Greek age of the Silsanians, when it became distasteful to the 
better educated. Then, as now, men laboured to define and 
see their god-idea more clearly, but a “ god explained is a 
god dethroned,” so priests pushed their god further back, and 
said hazily, that the opposing principles were the product of a 
Supreme Being, Zarvfm ATchardna or “Boundless Time”; for 
did not a text of the Viiididad state, that “ The Supreme created 
all things in Boundless Time ” ? — an argument in a circle, but 
then thought sufficient ; and thus the Zarvanian idea grew into 
a personification of “ Time without end.” 

The Dual God of good and evil belonged to Median Maz- 
dahism, and was a doctrine but faintly known to Baktrian 
Zoroastrians. Ahura was their one and only power to be 
worshiped and feared ; and Angro Mainyus, “ the accursed 
serpent of evil ” — often personified in Azhi Dahak. 

He was the supreme spirit of darkness and sterility, and 
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swore eternal war against all the creations of Ahura — God of 
Light and Fertility ; and when Ahura crowned his goodly works 
of creation by that of man, and placed two pure and spotless 
beings in a Var, “ enclosure ” or garden, to dwell with Himself 
in Edenik beatitude, Angro Mainyus, disguized as a serpent, 
entered this Airyana Vcedya, or holy land, and tempted the 
pure ones, who sinned, forgot their god, and following the 
ways of the daevas perished. After a time, Ahura relented ; 
they were restored to life, and this “ Adam lived for a millen- 
ium ” ; so in the Hebrew legend their Adam lives for 930 years. 
I'here are many traditions of this kind, but we will here give 
the authoritative one from the Avasta and Bundahish. 

During the first great kosmik period of 3000 years, the 
God of Light and goodness lived above with a knowledge of 
the existence in “ the abyss of Aharman, the Spirit of Dark- 
ness,” who, however, knew not of the heavens and Ahura 
Mazdah. The deity went to the Daiiva and asked him to 
assist his creation which that evil spirit had then commended ; 
but he execrated them, and “ shouting, said he would destroy 
all and make them hate their creator, and love and serve the 
Daevas.” 

Ahura confessed he was helpless, but he proffered peace, 
and told the Daeva that his creatures were immortal, but if 
this was not to be, the conflict was to be limited to 9000 years, 
during the first 3000 of which Ahura’s will would rule ; in 
the second 3000 there was to be an intermingling of rule ; and, 
in the last 3000, Aharman ’s powers were to decline, “ which 
confounded the demon.” 

The war of good and evil then began. Ahura created 
Vohu Mano, “good thoughts,” which Aharman opposed by 
creating Ako-mano, “ evil thoughts,” and so on. Ahura then 
created six powers — the sky, water, earth, plants, animals, and 
lastly mankind, and “found joy therein,” as did the Hebrew 
god when he rested, and deelared all very good. But Aharman 
created in opposition to each a destroying spirit, and was 
specially wrathful against the reproducing powers of Ahura’s 
creatures, because they had carnal pleasures denied to the 
demons of sterility. This subject as a war of light and dark- 
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ness is well worked up, though shortly, in Bible Folk Lore, a 
valuable anonymous work published by Kegan Paul, 1884. 

With the rise of the righteous Gdyb-mard ( = “ living 
man”) arose Geh, a boisterous, violent female spirit of lust 
and all impurity, whom “Aharman kissed and endowed with 
menstruation ” {S. Bks. E. v. 16), and with whom was conjoined 
an evil youth of fifteen made out of a lizard or toad. Then 
the demon host went forth and created all noxious things and 
creatures, to destroy by darkness and every kind of misery, 
Ahura’s goodly creation, and especially Gayo-mard ; whereupon 
“vegetation withered away and avarice, want, pain, disease, and 
hunger, lust and lethargy were diffused throughout the world. 

This Gayomard first appeared as a solitary man-like but 
etherial being, who lived during the first 3000 years, when 
Ahura re-formed, or reproduced him from light and fire. He 
was materialized “ as an As-ruko (fire priest), and called 
Ahura mazd,” and in the second 3000 years became a man — 
“ a material existence which did not progress, neither eating nor 
speaking, l)ut thinking righteousness, true religion and the 
glory of the creator.” {Ibid, xviii. 198.) 

Ui>on him Aharman brought misery and moi’tality, which 
the api)elIation Gayomard implies; but Ahura then caused 
him to sweat, which induced him to recite prayers,” and he 
became “ a radiant, tall youth of fifteen years old,” who, 
though the Daevas enveloped him in darkness, temptations, 
and all the ills of man’s life, survived till he was thirty, (v. 19.) 
Then lie j^assed away, but ‘Uvs seed fell upon Spendermad 
or A't^naili (the earth spirit), his own mother,” and she pro- 
duced a real man, Mashya, and woman, Mashyoi, and from 
them came the twenty-five races of mankind, (v. 54, 59, and 
xviii. 402, cf here the escape of Siva’s .seed into Ganga.) 

For forty years the pair grew conjoined like a plant, but 
“ they had a soul or reason ” (nismd), from and like to that 
of their creator ; and this soul or nismd is said to be “ older 
than the body, which was only created to give it activity.” 
Between forty and fifty the pair grew separate, and became a 
true man and woman, and “ spirituality went into them . . . 
which is the soul or ruban in Huzvaris ; nismo being in 
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Kaldi not only soul, but reason and glory ” — a confusion like 
that of the Hebrew ruh and napash, of Gen. i. 21, when napash 
ha chie is translated “ every living creature ; ” no doubt to avoid 
the idea that all living creatures have, like man, a “soul, the life,” 
or spirit as well as “ breath, the life.” {S.B.E. v. 16, 53-4, 149.) 
Finally Auhar Mazdah told Mashya and Mashyai that by them 
the world would be peopled ; that they “ were the first and best 
of the Armaiti or spirits of earth, and must perform devotedly 
all the duties of the law — think good thoughts, do good deeds, 
and worship no devas or idols.” 

This they believed and acted on for a time, but at last 
forgot, and finding antagonism everywhere as in earth, water, 
plants, animals, &c., they attributed Ahura’s creations to 
Aharman, and went out of their paradise into the wilderness 
with the Daevas and learned all corruptions and falsehood. On 
this account “ their souls are in hell until a future existence,” 
(Bund. XV. 9,) which liere evidently means that mankind have, 
therefore, the pains and sorrows of hell until their death, and 
may then have a new birth unto righteousness. Here below 
they starved in the wilderness, clotlied themselves with lierbage ; 
drank goat’s milk, were taught to hunt by the devils, to make 
fire and roast meat and fruits, and give offerings of all before 
eating, to the sky, fire and symbolik animals. They clothed 
themselves with skins, then wove garments, dug and forged 
iron, made knives and built houses, quarreled, smote and 
oppressed each other, until “ the Daeva called out from the 
darkness: ‘Worship the demon so that your demon of malice 
may repose.’ Up to fifty years of age they had no desire for 
intercourse, and though they had had intercourse they would 
have had no children . . . but at 50 the source of desire arose, 
first in Mashya and then in Mashybi ; and he said, ‘ When I 
see. thy shame my desires arise,’ &c. ; to which she freely 
responded, and ‘ from them was born in nine months a pair, 
male and female . . . but owing to their intense affection, they 
each devoured one’” (Dr Minfl,-p. 20-22). We may compare 
this with the late arrival of offspring among Jewish patriarchs, 
and the late desire of Adam for Eve, and the killing of Abel. 

Ahura Mazdah in compassion diminished this love, so that 
their offsDrinjr miorht live, and they had only seven pairs from 
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whom came all nations, but the duration of life was reduced to 
about 100 years. Ahura then conferred lust on all his creation 
so that they might reproduce, but Aharman sterilizes many, and 
causes misery and death especially through his demons Asto 
Vidad and Vizaras. 

As illustrative of Hebrew analogies we should study the 
creation legend of “ Yima the son of Vivanghat,” corresponding 
to the Vedik Yama, son Vivas vat the first man, first priest 
and king of the dead. Yima’s creation-legend, though older 
it is believed than Gayomard’s {S.B.E. iv.), is chiefly Noahitik, 
and like Noah, Yima has serious backslidings, with which 
we fear to tire the reader. All kosmikal legends — Babylonian, 
Mazdahan and Hebrew — show sad defects in the quasi creator’s 
knowledge of mankind, in his omniscjience and omnipotence. 
He is good and seeks a certain measure of good for his 
creatures, but often shows vanity, self-seeking, and a desire 
of personal glory, praise, worship and service. To fawn and 
kneel before him is the creature’s proper attitude, and betokens 
true religion. None must on any account try to climb into his 
heaven whether by a Babylonian tower or otherwise. Yahve 
the Eloliim is jealous “lest men become like unto us”; therefore 
whoso touclieth “ the Tree of Knowledge ” must be cast down 
into utter darkness. Only by the god’s grace or favor can any 
good thing be attained. Gompure with this such Texts as : — 

He made man but repented Him, 

And destroyed the w’orks of His hands. 

He made all things for His own pleasure, 

Even the wicked for a day of wrath and damnation. 

To some few will be given eternal bliss. 

But others have been elected to eternal misery ; 

Those were chosen by the Father from the beginning ; 

These for eternal damnation and torture. 

Whom He willeth He quickeneth : the rest He hardeneth. 

The pious and learned Dean Plumptre wrote that “ God was 
the creator and conceiver of hell and the devil. . . . He 
the Almighty thought these necessary so as to excite man’s 
moral nature ” ; and so thought the ancient men who worked 
up these kosmik legends. All suppose the necessity of a devilish 
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as well as a good spirit, and tlie bliss of an eternal idle paradise 
where sloth must rule in the absence of all incentive to work 
and duty. Therefore did Buddhists reject the popular heaven, 
and Gotama said that we must at all costs pluck “ the trees of 
knowledge of good and evil ” ; that there is no rose without a 
thorn, nor any good without an alloy ; nor happiness nor virtue 
without good and honest work ; nay, no advancement for the 
race without battles, physical, mental or spiritual. Now indeed 
many ask : “ where would Europe have been intellectually to- 
day without its bloody wars and crusades, foolish and cruel 
though these were, and costing the lives of over 5,000,000 pious 
ignorant ones as well as thousands of heroes ” ? Rarely has man 
depicted his god as delighting in love and mercy ; usually he is 
“a Lord of hosts and God of battles,” wielding every destruc- 
tive energy, sword, famine and disease, to make us it is said 
gird up our loins and fight lest we perish. 

We have now briefly and as fairly as possible depicted the 
ancient mother faith of Western Asia. It largely gave biith, 
and nourishment to the religious ideas of the west. Greeks 
and Hebrews, Romans, Christians and Maslim, each took 
from its vast stores what suited their tastes and idiosyncracics ; 
yet each ignobly denied its parent, claimed to be of 
divinely inspired lineage, and too commonly set aside the older, 
noble and fundamental doctrines, that good thouglits and 
words, followed by good deeds, alone constitute pure religion ; 
and that virtue carries its own reward, as does vice its due 
sorrows and turmoil. So taught the Avasta-Zand. By no 
offering, said Zoroaster, “ but by personal effort and continual 
w^arfare, must salvation be won. . . If ye strive, good will 
overcome evil, but sacrifices, whether to gods or demons, 
avail not without a pure mind, a body free from defilement, 
and a spirit fed by the words of truth. Strive by every 
means, however simple, not to forget thy religious duties ; as by 
changing thy Kusti (white loin girdle) five times a day, say 
then suitable prayers as each of its three folds are undone and 
re-knotted. Think of Ormazd when thou seest fire, air, sun, 
and sea ; and look to one or more of these when thou prayest, 
unless when thou addressest Ahura Mazdah ; then turn not thy 
face to any emblem.” 
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Nevertheless, Mazdahism had, to some small extent, that 
almost universal commercial taint on which Christianity is so 
largely based — that “ give-and-it-will-be-given-you ” idea., , Its 
votaries, perhaps in spite of their prophet’s teaching, sought a 
quid 'pro quo for their faith, rites and pious labours, mental 
An material, for which Christians haxe .naturally not blamed * 
Mr Prof. Sir M. Williams sa^s^o^^: all faiths, it is 

a simple reflection of the natural workings, counter-workings, 
and inter-workings of the human mind in its earnest strivings 
after truth, in its eager gropings after more light; in its strange 
hallucinations, childish vagaries, foolish conceits, and unaccount- 
able inconsistencies ” — a verdict applicable, unfortunately, to all 
faiths and every age ; though such condemnation cannot apply 
to great philosophik teachers like Buddha and Confucius. Faiths, 
however, are growths and accretions of ages of ignorance usually 
followed by culture, which makes the whole illogical ; for gods — 
the creation of men — have to evolve or develope with the race ; 
and the superstitious and supernatural die before that great 
moral evolution, the rise of true religion exhibited, as Zoroaster 
insisted, by “ good thoughts, good words and deeds.” 

In the Yasnas we have probably the first though an in- 
I'ormal Creed, beginning with a denial of all false gods like 
Devas, and an acknowledgment of jNIazdah and his prophet 
and of “ the creation of all things by Ahura, the Living God.” 
None may deal in “ sorcery or other evil knowledge,” but 
follow the tca(dung of Ahura ’s prophet, who had many personal 
conferences with him, as had Closes with his Yahve. It is now 
held that matter was created by, or emanated from Ahura, but it 
is not, as say pantheists, to be identified with his spiritual 
essence. Men are to be rewarded in a future life according to 
their deeds done on earth, and the body will be resurrected to 
join “ the immortal soul,” and so the memory of the past main- 
tained. Hence probably, does Sir Monier Williams say “ the 
moral code of this Faith is worthy of Christianity, . . . being 
comprised in six words, ‘ Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good 
Deeds ’ . . . which again is comprized in one word, Asha, or 
Righteousness ” — the liita of Hindus — a term, nevertheless, like 
the names of all gods, with a carnal base. 

Elsewhere, as in the earliest Gathas and “ Little Avasta,” it 
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is laid down that “ all good thoughts, words and works spring 
from knowledge (so Buddha and others taught), and not from 
gods ; that goodness leads to paradise, as do evil thoughts, 
words and deeds to hell.” 

The following may be accepted as a Mazdean hymn of prayer 
and praise ; it is substantially such as our Pilrsi officials used 
to use : “Teach me, O Mazdah, The Ahura, by thy own Living 
Spirit : Thou art the only giver and forgiver, ever rich in love ; 
who was, and is, and ever will be. Thou Ormazd art the heavenly 
amongst the heavenly ; from whom alone proceedeth all rule, 
dominion and power. Thou created, and it is Thee who upholds 
and defends all that is just, good and pure, and without whom 
nought is. By good works do I seek forgiveness for my sins and 
shortcomings, my ignorance and unprofitableness. Praise be to 
Thee who rewardetli the good, and helpeth the poor and weakly 
— nay, the sinner has received Thy mercy even in hell.” 

There is a Patet or “General Confession ” in use, which em- 
braces all manner of sins of omission and commission, “ and is 
as perfect as any thing in Christianity. ... It was in use 
during all the ages of the Irano-Persian Empire . . . how much 
longer, wo know not.” Sj)ief/ers At'asta, Bleek’strans., p. 153. 

One of the homely prayers of the Mazdahan runs thus : “It 
is by Thee, O Ahura, I am able to keej) pure the six great 
powers. Thought, Speech, Work, ^Memory, Mind and Under- 
standing, and enter on the path to paradise, and so fail not 
on the dread chasm of judgment (the Chinvat bridge). I 
praise thee, immortal sun — thy image the brilliant one with 
swift flying coursers. Thou, O Ormazd, art the only in- 
creaser of our race and flocks and herds, and to Thee wc give 
oflerings of prayer and praise. Let these ascend to Thee from 
all our hearts and homes, and do Thou, ( ) God, confer upon us 
the blessings of faith and knowledge.” 

We will now close with portions of two articles (slightly 
amended), which we wrote in the Impl. li. As. Qtly. of 
Oct. 1893 and 1894, as supplemental to the foregoing in the 
historical, literary and doctrinal portions of the Faith. This, 
with our poetical but accurate summary of it in Study, xi., 
“ Short Texts,” will show how this ancient Religion stands in 
the history of Comparative Religions. 



APPENDIX A 


PAHLVI TEXTS 

AND 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE AVASTA-ZAND. 

Reprinted with slight Emendations 

FROM 

■'The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review” 

OF Oct. 1893. 

The following invaluable translations now enable us to securely 
grasp the great body of pious and doctrinal teachings attributed to the 
revereil Prophet of Ahura Mazdahism by his immediate and later 
followers. We can sec now the foundations on which the old religion 
arose and still stands, and more especially if we have studied other 
ancient Persian history, the writings of Professors Haug, and the two 
Mil Hers. 

In “ the Sacred Books of the East ” series we have — 

'1 Vols. (4 and 23) by Prof. Darmesteter on the Zend Avasta. 

1 ,, (31) „ Rev. Dr Mills on do. 

3 „ (5, 18 and 24) „ West on Pahlvi Texts. 

1 ,, (37) . „ j Do. Nnsl's, &c. 

an d lautly , Dr Mill s Great Wofl r on The GJidtds^ 

In his vol. xxxvii. Mr West gives us a translafion from the 
Pahlvi of the viiith and ixth Books of the Dinkard, which, though only 
“rt 2 x>in(lar summary” extends over nearly 400 pages ! showing what 
a voluminous literature must have existed. This vol. only contains “ a 
writlny for the infomnatiov of the onany — a commentary and explan- 
ation of a Revelation — in itself a Revelation.” Unlike most sum- 
maries it enables us to see the doctrines taught and desired to be 
inculcated, and so to draw our own conclusions and regulate our 
conduct accordingly. The masses it was thought need not go beyond 
this summary unless in special cases and on the more difficult subjects ; 
they are even permitted to quote it as Deno or “ Revelation.” It is 
divided into the usual JVasks or Chapters, Fargards, Has or Sections ; 
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each chapter devoutly ending with the favourite motto of the faith, 
‘^Righteousness is the Perfect Excellence, or “Perfect Excellence is 
Righteousness/' 

After this at p. 400 come favourite selections from tlie writings 
of Zdd-Sparam a high priest of Southern Irania in 880 A.c. when the 
revision of our present addition of the Dinkard was fixed. He surveys 
retrospectively in a kind of tripart division, matter, which he con- 
siders the most important of the Revelations accorded to Zaratusht 
and his immediate followers. He too summarizes parts of the Dinkard 
(Books iii. and iv.), and as was the way of all old priests, finds a pro- 
phetic number in “ the (56(56 words in the Gathils, and 6666 ordin- 
ances in the Nasks — an idea which Hebrew and Syrian Christians 
seem to have somewhat followed in their Apocalyptic “Beast” of 666 
(Rev. xiii.). In both cases there is an Apollyon or Abadon who pre- 
vails for an allotted time, and the Mazdean high priest states that the 
6666 words “indicated the period when the Adversary {Ahav'inan) 
came to all creatures,” — but there are millenniums here to the 
Apocalyptic centuries, (p. 405). If Satan is to be chained for a 
millennium, “ Aharman is to reign for three millenniums nearly the 
equal of Auhar Mazd, and during the next three millenniums to 
gradually diminish.” 

Prof. West translates some sketchy litodyats or early Persian 
commentaries; and the Din'-Vigirgard, a Pahlvi Rivnyaty which 
opens with the too-assured and pompous dedication, that it is “ written 
in the name and for the propitiation of the Creator Auhar Mazd,” 
and that these “ several Zand. (Commentaries) are published from 
Revelation.” 

Here we are told that “of all the 21 nasks, only the 20th, the 
Dadad or Vendlddd — ‘ the law against demons ' alone remained 
entire when others Avere scattered, not effaced, by the accursed 
Alexander. He, the Aruman took several transcripts in the Aruman 
language and character,” p. 446 ; so that only to this writer was 
there any real loss of the Scriptures. He probably lost his own copy. 

Mr West’s vol. closes with sundry Eoctant Fragments of Nasks 
found only in Pahlvi, of which the leading idea is the benefits 
derived from chanting aloud and taking inwardly to heart, the 
revered Ahunavair — the Ahuna-vairya of the Avasta, the sacred 
formula of all Mazdeans on which hinge innumerable literary 
matters and formations. Briefly, it is a stanza of three lines contain- 
ing the Avastan words Yatha ahu vairya, and may be called an 
acknowledgment of the ever abiding presence of God, and the necessity 
of good thoughts, good words and good deeds. (Dink, ix., ii.) It is a 
chant, potent spell, and appeal for success or aid from God, a repeti- 
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tioii of his high and holy attributes, power and grace ; like our Ave 
Mary, “ Glory to Father, Son and Holy Ghost”; the Hindu Ram 
Bam, or Om ; the Buddhist “ Om Marti,'' etc., Maslim, Bismdllah, 
and the ‘‘ vain repetitions ” of all peoples. 

It is necessary to pause here and see precisely how we stand on 
the all important points of history and chronology : for the Avastan 
Zand though full of the highest teaching, must like the Hebrew and 
Christian Bibles, stand or fall according as it satisfies the demands of 
the historian, in so far as it touches on historical matters. On this, 
all criticism must eventually hinge, and the very authenticity of the 
Avasta like that of the writings of our Bible, has been called in 
question — ignorantly, says the Mazdean, inasmuch as, that though 
loss and injury occurred to the Zand Scriptures by fire and stealth, it 
was only to one Standard copy and fragments of others. Even the 
Alexandrian invaders boasted that they had a picked body of Savants 
for the express purpose of gathering together, and not destroying such 
treasures of all nations : and that they successfully secured one com- 
plete copy, from which say several ancient Pahlvi and other writers, 
they “ took several transcripts in the Aruman or Greek language and 
character.” Let us take stock ” then of our position on this vital 
subject, and show, though too briefly owing to want of time and space, 
the historical facts on which Mazdeans rely. They of course scout the 
idea that they ever wholly lost their Bible — the history, Logia or 
Teachings ” of their great Prophet — at the sacking of the Persian 
capital by Alexander in 330 B.C., just as Hebrews deny that they 
finally lost their Scriptures when Babylonians and others destroyed 
their city and temple. They claim its divine restoration through 
''Ezra the Secovd Moses.” 

All bibles like the religions founded thereon have at some 
periods of their existence, and for several centuries, led a chequered 
and often very obscure life ; and Avestan scholars have said nothing 
here to the contrary, nor in this respect do those later vols. on 
Mazdahism propound anything very new to the student of ancient 
faiths. They do, however, add to the universal testimony of history, 
that it is dangerous to contend for the continued existence of bibles ; 
their inspiration, and ipsissima verba, as they pass through the ages. 
They die not, but grow as do other fundamental symbols of faiths. 
Neither kings nor armies, fire nor water, could destroy a tooth of 
Buddha, the sacred stone of Maka, the wood of a cross or even the 
sacred coat of Trbves ! Let us then give here a sketch of the 
chronology of the Avasta beginning with historic men and tolerably 
well-known times. 
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Ezra’s Time — 4? 00 to 370 b.c. 

It is now certain that Ezra only left Babylon in 398 or 
seventh year of Arta-xerxes II., Nothns, not Arta-xerxes I. Longi- 
manus, and that Nehemiah went up as Governor 385. The 4th 
and 5th cents, were a great bible-compiling era, and probably 
before and during this time, Ezra and his scribes were collecting, 
writing, editing or compiling Hebrew Scriptures. The original and 
several other copies of the Avastd-Zand or Law and Commentaries ” 
reposed in the Roj^al Libraries of the Pasargada3, and these consisted 
of 21 great Nasks “written on ten thousand hides” in a Magian 
and non-Persian language, and no doubt kuniform character^ ^ It was 
then an ancient Faith — a growth like most from Turanian sources — 
originally of the old Akkadian spiritual ty])e, modified by non-Aryan 
Magian Medo-Baktrians, and systematized and commended to kings 
and princes by the reformer Zaratusht. This, said Prof, Haug and 
others, probably “ at the same time as was the Yedik religion . . . 
both the result of a schism among the followers of the old Aryan 
religion.” Outlines, p. 1G4, by Dr Tide, Prof, of Theol. Leiden. 

As Aryan names, however, do not appear on Assyrian tablets 
till about 800 B.c. we cannot admit that Aryans existed in any 
appreciable numbers, or with a distinct and written faith, within the 
cognisance of the Eastern Assyrian Empire, prior, say to 900 B.C. 
Yet long before this Irans had their “'Divine Law and Commentaries,” 
and had far earlier still, their Manthras or Gdthds which they chanted 
(probabjy when only oral like those of their Vedik brethren), around 
their Atash gaits or Fire altars to the accompaniment of Yasnas, 
Stud Yashts and other rituals of their simple sacrificial rites. 

All tya^tions agree that the Original completed Avasta Zand 
was delivered to the Iranian King Vishtasp of tlie l7th century 
B.c. by Zoroaster, and tljat he was the first monarch converted to the 
faith, on which account he suffered much trouble like his Prophet. 
Vishtasp however like Asoka cherished his faith and its Bihlia, and 
caused many copies to be made from the original, which appears to 
have gone to the vaults of “ the Shapigan Treasury with orders that 
copies be made and distributed. One celebrated copy was securely 
locked up “ in the Fortress of Documents,” evidently the Imperial 
Museum and Library, and only this copy we are told was burnt. 
The quasi original or the early complete copy of the Shapigan 
Treasury fell into the hands of the Arumans (Greeks) and was trans- 
lated into the Greek language say the old Pahlvi writers. They 
deny any complete destruction of records, or any attempt thereat ; 
saying all was accident and fragmentary, see Professors Darmesteter 
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and West, as in Intro, p. 31, Fragls. and Dinkard viii. i. There we 
are told that out of a set of 905 chapters, only 180 are said to have 
been lost from the Philosophical Naslcs during the Greek rule,” and 
much greater care would be taken of the religious Nasks. The former 
were probably fragments of the six Ddsinds (Dink. ix. i. 11) corres- 
ponding to the six Hindu Darsanas of say the 7th century B.c. — a 
noteworthy connection of the sister faiths. 

We notice here also a fact — important as bearing on the age of 
the Avasta, that all its historical legends end with the sons of 
Vishtasp,” and come down from the times of Zaratusht and his con- 
temporaries ; and that it is uniformly stated to have been the revered 
Bible of all the Achfemenian dynasty which arose about 900 to 890 
B.C. and founded the PS.rsio-PasS,rgadian Empire. 

Alexander the Great — b.c. 330. 

Confessedly many of the 21 voluminous Nasks were lost by 
the destruction of the Persian capital and the devastating war waged 
by the Greek armies of this great Captain ; but the priests eagerly 
and rapidly set about collecting and compiling their treasures, and 
could easily make good their losses from the memories of those who 
like ancient Brahmans knew their sacred books by heart. Especially 
were the most valuable religious parts, as the Gdthds, Rituals, 
Litanies, the Sacred Myths, Ceremonial Laws and Commentaries, well 
and widely known ; and a canonical Avasta Zand was soon announced 
of 15 Nasks, of which one of the most important — the Vindidad, was, 
as seen in the most ancient Pahlvi documents (translated by Profs. 
Darmesteter and West), always complete and uninjured. We must 
remember also that the Greeks claimed to have carried off a complete 
Original o/ 21 N((sks and to have had all translated into Greek; 
which was no doubt done, seeing that Alexander had with him a 
picked body of Savants bent on collecting such literary treasures, 
f.^f. S. B, of B. iv., i. : xxxvii., and the earlier vols. iv., xxiii., xxiv. 

Rise of the Seleukian Empire — 312 b.c. 

This was an important matter in the life of the Avasta, for this 
Greek Empire doubtless possessed the stolen original ; and we are 
assured that active and systematic royal efforts were now made by 
the Seleukides to further the recovery of all lost records, and to trans- 
late all from the kuniform into western languages ; and favored by 
monarchs and chiefs, the uprising priestly classes. Magi, Medes and 
all good Mazdeans, the task w^as zealously and effectively entered on, 
and we may well believe was largely accomplished. 
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Eise of the Parthian Empire — 260 b.c. 

The Parthians were perfervid Zoroastrians, and they too continued 
the good and genial work of collecting their Scriptures throughout 
and beyond all their wide empire. They busied themselves in also 
translating from the kuniform, but into their own Parthvi or Parthian 
— an evoluting Pahlavi or Pahlvi language, in which they were ably 
supported by the Seleukians who continued to rule Syria and all 
west of the Parthian Empire. 

From 250 to 220 B.c. was everywhere a busy Bible-compiling 
and arranging era. In India the pious Emperor “ Asoka the Great — 
the Constantine of Buddhism,” was zealously compiling his Bihlia 
and founding the first Buddhist Empire ; and the Bibliophile, Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt, was collecting and translating all the literature of 
Asia, amongst which we hear of the Scriptures of Hebrews which 
fortunately for Jews and Christianity, he discovered, seized and trans- 
lated into Greek and so formed the oldest (^hristian Bible — the 
Septwagint^ But for Ptolemy , it has been said, the Standard Hebrew 
Texts would have been for ever lost ; they were fast disappearing 
being “ written mostly on shreds and tatters of half tanned hides.” 
The best Hebrew Bible now existent was probably largely drawn 
from the Greek in our Middle Ages, when Europe* began in earnest to 
translate its Greek and Latin New Testament into the languages of the 
peoples. There was then a Renaissance of learning in which Hebrews 
shared and produced the present Hebrew Scriptures, chiefly from the 
quasi Alexandrian Septuagint and a few other scanty and questionable 
sources : see details in our Study IX., Septuagint. 

King Valkhash or Vologeses I. — say GO a.c. 

We again hear a good deal about the Avasta during the reign of 
this Arsakide, Arsakian or Ashkanian monarch, for he was an ardent 
Zoroastrian who busied himself in Mazdean research and in the 
rearrangement of the Texts and rituals, at this time well known 
though varied in form, to the busy schools of Alexandria and to the 
learned in the Latin kingdoms. The last Parthian Arsakes of 220 
prided himself in having collected and compiled probably all the 
Avesta and Zand. 

* The Original was lost for ever in the burning of Ptolemy’s library at 
Bruchium in 47 B.c. All the qucuii, Septuagints have been tampered with alike by 
Jew and Christian, as all the Fathers confessed : nor is there any “Word of God ” — 
Hebrew or Greek — like to the “ Temple standard ” of the 3rd to 1st cent, b.c., from 
which our Septuagint was translated, but these are facts known only to the learned, 
and avoided even by them, not to say priests. 
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The Sasanian Empire which arose 240 to 250 a.c. 

About 230 Arta-Xerxea or Ardaahlr Bdhazan or Papakdn rose 
to great power, and finally founded this dynasty — his chief recommen- 
dation being zeal for a great revival of the faith. He called to his 
aid a very pious prince of the Empire — Tdnsar or Tosar, who had 
thrown aside great wealth and all mundane concerns, and become a 
High -priest. He set to himself the task of Establishing the Faith,” 
or rather the Canon, that which Bishop Eusebius endeavoured to do 
for Christianity a hundred years later. In both cases the Monarchs 
and their High-priests were perplexed with a great mass of Gospels 
and Epistles, Naska and Yashts, which sadly bamboozled the faithful, 
so that a shorter and official canon was a felt necessity.^ / r> o i j / T 

Ardashir and Tosar (called The Restorer ”) caused all that was 
to be accepted as genuine, — i,e., original, — to be translated into the 
language of their people, the national Pahlvi, and to be freely dis- 
tributed. And the 15 Nasks of the Parthi then received a Tripart 
grouping, like the original 21 Nasks of the Pasargadae, and similar 
to the Tri-pUaka or Three Baskets of Light ” of Buddhists. 

The Avastan division was, — 1st, Nugdthas or Theological Hymns ; 
2nd, The Law ; and 3rdly, the Hadha-Mathrik or Mixed Group,” 
called in the Sacred Dinkard: “the Religious, the Worldly, and 
Intermediate ” — a division which some see in Jeremiah's Priestly Laio, 
the Counsel of the Wise, and the Word of the Prophet. Sacred Boolcs 
of the East xviii. 1 8, xxxvii. 39. 

In this last vol. the learned Zand scholar wrote in 1892 : 

“ It is evident that all the Nasks have accumulated around the 
Gatha centre of the Studyast . . . and that the age of Gathic composi- 
tion had so long passed away in the time of the earliest Sasanian 
Monarchs (250 A.c.), that the sages whom they appointed to collect and 
rearrange the sacred literature were unable to understand many of the 
stanzas they had to translate into Pahlvi, much less could they have 
added to their number. How far they may have been able to write 
ordinary Avasta text is more uncertain, but any such writing vjas pro- 
bably confined to a few phrases for uniting the fragments of old Avasta 
which they discovered. . . . All such compositions would have been 
hazardous, as forming no part of their duties, which seem to have been 
confined to the arrangement of the fragmentary Avasta texts, and their 
translation into Pahlvi with explanatory comments in that language.” 

The case of these Scriptures is therefore parallel to that of the 
recovery of the Hebrew Bible as collected, edited or compiled and 
copied in the Ezraitik and other periods of their obscuration ; and we 
are here also assured by the Rabbim that it would have been impossible 
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and very hazardous ” for Hebrew compilers or copyists to have added 
to, or tampered with, the texts of their prophetic and Mosaic writers. 

This argument has been used in a rather wild hypothesis 
thrown in as an Appendix to Prof. Darmesteter's otherwise valuable 
volumes just published on the Avasta. This we had intended here 
dealing with, but find in the current number of the JR, Asiatic Jou7\ 
(July ’93J that the author of these Pahlvi Texts (Prof. West) has done 
so sufficiently and very much to the point. He writes : 

Admitting as Prof. Darmesteter does in vol. iii., p. ii., that on 
more than one important point he has had to content himself with 
mere hypothesis, it would have been far safer to wind up the brilliant 
summary of his opinions in pp. xcvi.-c., by reminding his readers of 
these hypotheses, than to leave them to infer that he had thoroughly 
convinced himself that his conclusions were all founded upon indis- 
putable facts. . . . The Dinkard describes the successive restorations 
of religious writings, as collections and arrangements of all fragments of 
the old texts that were still extant, either in writing or in the memory 
of the priesthood, whereas the theory (this " mere hypothesis ') describes 
some of the restorations as almost completely new inventions.’' * 

It is parallel to the theory of some Biblical critics, who advance 
many and some strong reasons for the Hebrew Bible being not older than 
the 4th or even 3rd cent. B.C., and most of the New Testament writings 
as belonging to the beginning of the 3d century A.c. Mr West adds : 

The wilful forgery of the central documents of a religion which 
must have been committed under the observation of a watchful and con- 
servative priesthood, is a totally different affair, not only as to morality, 
but also as to possibility.” . . . “ The continuance of a religion like that 
of Hebrews and Mazdeans implies the continuance of an active and power- 
ful priesthood during the four centuries of adversity, as well as the con- 
tinuance of the religious rites which would secure the preservation of 
the liturgy in the memory of the priests, even if it had not been com- 
mitted to memory.” 

See the case of the Vedas and Vedik faith which all Sanskritists 
assure us was carried on in the memories of its adherents — brothers of 
these Iranians — for nearly a thousand years. And what a literature ! 
Pliny says Hermippos in 3rd cent. B.C. translated 20,000 lines of 
Zoroaster’s verses and commented on 2,000,000 ; and Greeks had a 
multitude of works on mystikal lore said to have been written by the 
Prophet and his disciples. Nat. Hist. 

* Prof. Max Muller in the Jewish Qtly. of Jan. *95 says : — “ I do not undervalue 
his (Prof. Darmesteter*s) arguments as to the late age of the Zend Avesta, but I am 
not convinced bv them.’* v. 191. 
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The Sasanian Shahpur 1.-240-274 a.c. 

This worthy scion of the founder of the dynasty continued his 
father s good work, until the Faithful found themselves in a position to 
boldly propagate their faith. The too zealous monarch thought he 
had only to present his religion to Westerns, Christians and all reason- 
able men, to gain its acceptance and their good will ; but he soon found 
that neither reason, goodness nor love of righteousness, moved the 
masses in religious matters, but rather feelings, customs and circum- 
stances. The Monarch’s zeal only engendered strife and political com- 
plications which hastened his end. 

Shahpur II. The Great ” — 309-380 a.c. 

The propagandism still continued and nearly ended in making us 
all Zoroastrians, or at least most of the populations of the southern and 
central parts of Europe. This clever and distinguished monarch and 
zealous pietist, now officially issued the whole Canon of the faith as 
did our King James. All other collections and editions were now 
declared by Royal Decree to be ‘‘ illegal and false,” and for the first 
time in the Western history of Mazdeism persecutions began, and an 
Edict declared that ‘‘ no more false Religions can be now permitted.” 

His high priest was the holy Adarahad Mah-Raspand, correspond- 
ing to ‘‘the 2nd Moses ” or Ezra of Hebrews. Prophecies had foretold 
the temporary discomfiture of the faith, and these and all miracles 
centred around Mahraspand, and were said to be fulfilled when he 
finished the new Canon under Shapur 11. in 333 A.c. It was then 
given out that true translations of all the Original Mazdean Scriptures 
had been made, and this was reasserted by a proclamation of the great 
monarch, Nosharvan, of 531-579 A.C. 

The literature of the faith had been rapidly increasing for some 
centuries, and was now abundant, historical and interesting. The 
pious and learned were pondering over and explaining the sacred 
I>inkard, Bundahifih and Mainyoakard as “ Scriptures second only in 
importance to the Avasta Zand,’’ though our editions of these works 
are considered to be some centuries later. 

Now seeing the above historical facts, and inter alia that 
from the 6th to 4th centuries B.C., Plato and most of the early 
western schools of light and learning, believed that Zoroaster (as 
they called him) lived some thousand or more years before their time, 
we may reasonably accept the well informed and studied conclusions of 
Avastan scholars beginning with Prof. Haug, that the Prophet lived 
between the 20th and 17th centuries B.C., and that his principal 
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teachings — the Avastd or Laws of Auhar-Mazda — were embodied 
with Zand or “ Commentaries ” about the 17th century B.c. when the 
Reformed Faith took effect under King Vishtasp. Prof. Sir Monier 
Williams had all along declared them to be “ certainly not later 
than 1200 B.c.'' 

It would be marvellous were it otherwise, seeing the voluminous 
kuniform literature — Turanian and Shemitic — which throughout these 
centuries, and indeed from 3000 B.c., filled the palace libraries of 
Babylonia and Assyria, and which was current and abundant in Syria, 
as seen in the Tell el Amarna tablets of the 14th to 16th centuries 
B.C. On many other grounds also it is incredible that the most valued 
treasure of all Western Asia — its only Bible — should not have existed 
in numerous copies throughout the widespread Iranian Empire and its 
far older Magian satrapies, and that all could have been lost in one 
conflagration of a palace in the 4th century B.C. 

Prof. West and others here give us many and strong reasons why 
we can rely on still having the original and most Ancient Avasta, and 
among others the one already mentioned, viz., that it contains no his- 
torical matter later than the era of Kai Vistasp King of Iran in the 
time of Zaratust . . . the last King of the old history derived from 
the Avesta." In Dinkard, viii.-xi., xii., the quasi “insyured writer" 
devotes one chapter of one verse to the words : ‘‘ The Avasta and com- 
mentary of the Vastag have not reached us through any high-priest.” 
And we must remember that aJl Mazdeans have ever held, that the 
Pahivi version of this holy and much revered book, is considered 
"‘almost of equal authority with the Avastan Te.xt." We certainly 
can see no flaws in the Mazdean Bible similar to those which make 
Moses describe his own death or speak of later matters, tribes and 
places, known only many centuries after that Prophet’s death. 

The necessity of dwelling on this vital point of the auti<[uity and 
authenticity of the Avasta is very apparent from the Acadn^iy of 15th 
July 1893, which has come to hand since writing the above. In it one 
of our best Biblical critics, Professor the Rev. Dr Cheyne, of Oxford, says: 
“ There are Zoroastrian influences which it is impossible to ignore in the 
Hebrew Psalms and Proverbs," in the development and “ conception 
of the Jewish religion under the form of Wisdo77iy and in the semi- 
intellectual element and phraseology of the earlier prophets." He 
pointedly adds : “ We can only ignore this by denying the antiquity 
of parallel parts of the Avesta," and this he notices Professor Max 
Muller "‘happily does not attempt" when touching on the Avasta in his 
late Oifford Lectures. He indeed fully supports our contention for the 
great age of the Avesta and Zand, in Contp. Rev,, Dec. '93, and this 
from a strong philological standpoint. 
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Tho “GUthas or main parts of the Avesta,” says Dr. Cheyne, are 
substantially ancient, and represent ideas widely current when the 
Psalms and Proverbs were written. . . . The Heavenly Wisdom of the 
Yasna. . . . cannot be borrowed from the Wisdom which Yahveh 
made from everlasting'' as in Prov. viii. 22-31. The ‘^strong in- 
tellectualistic current of the older Faith " is more or less the parent. 
But enough ; to continue this argument would be to enter on the 
thorny paths of Comparative Theologies, for which this is neither the 
time nor place. 

From these Pahlvi Texts, strange and difficult Summaries ” 
though they be, we can gather with great distinctness the views of the 
good and wise old teachers. If the volume contains a mass (to us in 
these days of a plethora of books) of weary platitudes and wordy 
ethical and doctrinal teaching, similar to that which the ecclesiastics 
of our early centuries and Middle Ages laboriously pondered and 
quarreled over, the Texts also contain much good matter of the 
greatest importance in the conduct and government of all peoples, 
throughout all ages alike in family, public, social and political life. 

If some long chapters discuss such mysteries as "'sins committed 
consciously or unconsciously ; " of the many and varied symptoms 
thereof ; whether stinginess benefits pride or pride stinginess, or pride 
pride ; the quantity of holy water due to different sacrifices, and how 
it should be carried ; the danger from spirits if a sacred shirt or girdle 
be neglected or wrongly made ; the proper positions of the shaver and 
the shaved ; the care of hair and nail clippings ; the nurture and 
value of the Parddarsh or domestic cock — “ the foreseer of the dawn," 
etc.; (pp. 123-103, Dink, viii.) there is also here in abundance, the 
highest ethical and wise teaching by writers of marked piety, good- 
ness and genius ; men who are keenly and grievously moved by the sins 
and sorrows, worries and miseries of their fellows, and who are pro- 
foundly anxious to alleviate these and to lead all men into paths of 
holiness and peace, by the doing of justice, the love of mercy, righteous- 
ness and truth ; and as they add, "" looking always to and walking 
humbly before their God " — Auharmazda, no mean God-idea. 

The Texts continually and piously counsel us regarding the 
peace which follows the renunciation of sin and though finding even 
here much that is new, we still feel ourselves, as Professor Cheyne has 
said, in presence of " a literature substantially ancient,” and one 
foreign if not impossible to the busy Western world of either the times 
of the Seleukian, the Sasanian, or our own era. 

There is scarcely a conceivable situation of life public or strictly 
private, from that of the King on his throne, the Judge on the bench, 
the maiden or wife in her chamber, the herdsman and his dog on the 
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hillside, which is not here dwelt upon by these laborious and experi- 
enced old writers ; and the burden of their teaching is the Ashem 
VoJiu or praise of Righteousness,” as that which alone exalteth the 
individual and the nation. Righteousness alone maketh they say “ a 
perfect character, ... it alone is the perfection of religion f and is 
summed up in the three words which ought to be ever on our lips and 
in our hearts — Humat, Hukht, and Huvarst, Good Thoughts, good 
Words, and good Deeds. Dink. viii. 23. 

In these Pahlvi Texts we are also either directly told or can gather 
the following conclusions : That our virtues proceed from the good, and 
our vices from evil spirits; that Judges may base their decisions on 
the Avasta Zand, or common consent, or precedents recorded by the 
priesthood ; that men may be justifiably sold or bartered away (for of 
course slavery existed), but that to refuse food to any starving one is 
worthy of death ; that to keep a promise is not only advantageous, 
but pleasurable ” and pious, and is “ required by Mithrd the Spirit of 
the Sun and friend of man.” . . . He is a God of Covenants and Testi- 
monies, records every breach of vows and requires simple offerings and 
thankful hearts, reminding us of the Hebrew t/aA,‘‘the Sun of Righteous- 
ness ” (Mai. iv. 2). Other passages recall the Mosaic ark and its ' Oduth 
or ‘JEduth, wrongly translated “Testimony,” before which the 

tribal priests were directed to place bread or manna. Cf. Exod. 
xvi. 34, and Dink. viii. 44. 

We cannot forget,” said Prof. Max Miiller in Jewish Qtly. 
Jan. '95, p. 190, 'Hhat the whole sj’^stem of Angels and Arch-angels 
has always been supposed to have been borrowed by Jews from Zoro- 
astrians. While in the Avestic writings we find not a single foreign 
name from a Jewish source, we actually find one Zend name at least in 
the book of Tobit. . . . The stream of thought flowed from l^ersia to 
Judea, not from Judea to Persia.” 

There was Mithra in the days of Gclthas, nor any Savior re- 
quired or probably then dreamt of by Zoroaster ; these were very early 
ideas, but evidently later than his bona fide teaching ; see Chald. Mag. 
196, where we hear of the Babylonian Savior. 

“ Dr Cheyne finds in the later Old Testament books abundant 
traces of a Hebrew myth of a supernatural dragon (Ahriman), the 
enemy of light and the God of light,” who was subdued by the 
Avestan Yahvhy Ahura Mazda. Acad., Mar. 27/3/95, and Amos ix, 3. 

The Pahlvi Texts show also that only by diligence can we attain 
salvation, and to this end should commit great parts of the Scriptures 
to memory, especially the Gdthds, the Hadokht, and Vista j Nasks. 
Rushnu the great angel of death, will it is said, weigh our evil deeds 
against our good ones, for all are recorded; and on “ the Bridge of Sighs” 
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— the dangerous Kinvdt, we must confess all, and either fall or pass on 
into the courts of Auharmazda to dwell for ever in bliss with Him. 

The good Mazdean is kind to all creation ; smite though he must 
occasionally and even unto death, man or beast, fowl or fish. He does 
BO not in haste or anger, but with the least possible injury and pain. 
War is to him a sad and evil necessity, but he calls together his 
troops, explains to them the reasons, and fulfilling the religious rites 
required by the Avasta, he quiets their fears and scruples. 

Great honor and reward are meted out to the true and qualified 
physician, and condemnation to him who attempts this profession un- 
worthily or who imposes on the sick ; ’’ also upon all doctors who 
seek undue fees or carelessly spread disease by walking in times of 
pestilence amongst those who are sick and then amongst the healthy ; 
lor they spread disease and offend Airman the Spirit of Healing.’’ No 
profession is so honourable as that devoted to the study of the precious 
protective powers of plants, etc., for “Auharmazda has granted a specific 
for every ailment.” The Oculist or Didpdn is cautioned lest he injures 
when he essays to cure defective sight. We are not to speak at meals 
or only in whispers lest we offend the Spirits of Health and Life and 
so vitiate the spell or good of our prayers (evidently the “ Grace 
before meals”), or as doctors now tell us, our digestion, by swallowing 
half-masticated food. Dk. xviii. 19. 

Deities and demons, spirits good and evil abounded everywhere 
in this old Zoroastrian world as with us, but by prayer and a virtuous 
life, the gods could be propitiated and demons warded off. If we 
would avoid sin let us begin inwardly by subduing evil thoughts, and 
outwardly by avoiding evil company and all first promptings to sin. 
A-Mazda sees the heart and our hidden springs of action, and at 
Dk. ix. 31, 15; 32, 1-5, we have examples as to those spirits who 

tried to deceive Him. We are cautioned to beware “ of seductively 
assuming religion, coloring thought {i.e. canting ?), talking and 
reciting hypocritically of righteousness whilst adopting evil practices 
(Dk. ix. xiii.) and almost in the words of Matt. xxv. 40 we are told 
that those “ who give to the disciples (of the Lord) give unto him” — 
Zaratusht, a commercial reason not usual in this faith. 

It is wrong to deal in Witchcraft or to attempt to bewitch any. 
The whole Vindad (the name given in the Rivayats to the sacred 
Vindidad which passed unscathed through all the Greek wars) is more 
or less against witches and demons. Its Avastan name, the Ddta 
VidaSra signifies “ Law against demons,” see Dk. viii. 44, note. It 
discusses much good medical lore and practice as known in Irania 
some 2600 years ago. Amid strange sexual matters, the grave old 
medical theosophists ever and again wander into the spiritual, and 
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vainly speculate as to when a baby attains to mental and spiritual 
perceptions ; for they have no doubt about its soul and whither it is 
going, though not clear as to when it was developed, and where it 
came from. Vind. iii. 34-44, Dk. viii. 45. 

Earth, Water and Fire must be ever kept pure from all defile- 
ment especially by dead matter, and for this we must answer to the 
powerful living spirits of the elements on the dreaded Kinvat Bridge. 
He is a pagan or Devi-Yast (idolater) who would here presume to 
offend. '' Great Yim” or JamshM though here offending, ‘'received 
the grace of A-Mazda because ” he drove away from earth the four heinous 
vices of drunkenness, keeping bad company, apostasy and selfishness. 

Fire is the sacred symbol of Divine life — the incarnated spirit 
of God, of the Sun and of A-Mazda, and very similar to Suriya 
Agni, Horos, Marduk, Apollo, etc. It is the child of God, and thus 
addresses the deity : “ I am thy son, O A-Mazda, and not of this world 
from which I must extricate myself and soar to heaven : Carry thou 
me away to Airdn Veg the home of Zaratusht and of the race of 
Airyanem Vaigo,'" from which all good Parsis or Pursians affect to 
have their sacred fire. High and continual respect is due to fire, 
even when used for lighting or cooking purposes. No impure thing 
or person may approach it, nor even blow upon it. The })recautions 
are detailed and endless. 

So too are the descriptions, joys and pains of Heavens and Hells. 
The less we know of this world, the more we seem to do of the 
unseen. A tribe which has never crossed the neighbouring mountain 
range and knows only its own rude jargon, can always describe the 
whole universe and tell us of the discourses and manners “ in heaven 
above and the earth beneath ; ” so in this inspired volume we learn 
what goes on away deep down “below the base of high Alburz — the 
gate of hell over which spans the Kinvat bridge with “ its breadth of 
nine spears for the righteous and a razor edge for the wicked.'’ 

In this hell, like the proverbial forest which cannot be seen for 
the trees, the souls stand so thickly about, that they cannot see each 
other (elsewhere it is said to be “ the blackness of darkness "), and 
they all think they stand alone. Though there is weeping and wail- 
ing, no voice is heard, but there are noxious smells, though it freezes, 
here, so different to our Gehenna. Cf. Dadestan xxvii., ])k. ix. 20. 

Mazdeans like Hindus divide time into 4 yugan or Ajm : the 
Golden when A-Mazda inspired his prophet Zaratusht : the Silver 
when King Vishtasp was converted J)y Zaratusht : the Third or Steely 
when Aturpad, “Organizer of Righteousness,” completed the Dinkard; 
and the 4th or Iron, when apostasy became rampant. This would 
be over two and a half millenniums — say from 1800 B.c. to 800 A.c. 
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It is strange though common, that the gods of one age and people 
are the demons or nonentities of another. Here we find the loved 
Devas of Indo-Aryans — the Gods of Light — are demons of darkness, 
and great Indra, the Indian Jove is with these Iranians, an Arch 
demon, the Son of Satan or Aharman and opponent of A$ha-vahist the 
Archangel of Goodness, (ix. 9, and xxx.) Like Osiris and Typhon 
the Mazdean God and his “ Adversary” were brothers who long worked 
together ; but we are exceeding our limits, and must leave for some 
other place and opportunity a great deal of the interesting contents of 
these old Pahlvi Texts. 


APPENDIX B 


‘'SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 

The Zend-Avesta ; Vols. IV., XXIII., and XXXL Translated 
BY Prof. James 

Reprinted with sJujht Emendations from “ The Imp. Asiatic 
Revifiv ” of Get. 04- 

Any attempt to review the Iranian Sacred Scriptures is as impossible 
as it is to review our own Bible : both must be read over repeatedly 
from beginning to end, then studied in detail, and digested at leisure. 
Even then, unless the reader be a specialist in languages and critical 
exegesis, he must trust the versions of translators, and the texts handed 
down through the lapse of ages. Difficult, if not impossible, will it be 
for him to decide the numerous critical questions which have been 
raised, and to judge between conflicting theories. In the case of the 
Zend-Avesta, he can at least console himself with the idea that he has 
here as in other BIBLES only the substance of what was produced by 
the original writers, who were neither better nor worse, more accurate 
or more competent than later emendators of the texts. On the con- 
trary, it may be reasonably surmised that the last must be the best or 
wisest ; and the oldest composers the most credulous and ignorant ; 
though, per contra, the former were no doubt biased priests fighting 
for their order, and tliat power and position which a great sacrificial 
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and ministering system gave them, backed as it was by the quasi 
words of a God and his acknowledged Prophets. 

We shall not, therefore, here attempt to review the great Bible 
of this faith, but confine our attention principally to the section of it 
translated in Vol. IV. of this series — “ V endiddd” The other 

two divisions of the Avesta are usually in the East called, for brevity, 
the Visparad and Yasnas ; to which is subjoined the Zend, Com- 
mentaries or Explanations ” of the original text in Pahlvi. In this 
Oxford series, of “ the Zend-Avesta ” appear the following Scriptures : 
By Professor Darmesteter Vol. IV., Tlte Vendiddd, and Vol. XXIIL, 
The Si-rdzahs, Yosts and Nydyis : and by Dr the Rev. L. H. 
ftfifls Vol. XXXI. The Yasna, Visparad, Afrinagdn Gdhs and 
Fragments, 

These terms need a brief explanation. The Sirdzahs (“ 30 days ’*) 
are invocations or Collects suitable for each day of the month, and are 
addressed to its special Ized or tutelary Spirit. Gdhs are short Gdthds 
(hymnal prayers) suitable for the five divisions of each day of 2 4 hours. 
Nydyis are prayers of entreaty, as opposed to Sitdyis or prayers of 
praise. Afrtnagdns are Graces ” or Blessings recited before rites 
and meals for the dead, and addressed to them and their guardian 
spirits. Visparads are invocatory prayers and rituals addressed to 
“ All Lords or to each deity. Yasts and Yasnas are too often 
identified ; but Yast or rather YSsti signifies simply an “ Act of 
Worship,’* as by reading or using the Yasnas of which there are 20 
and a fragment, full of most valuable historical and mythological 
matter, poetical and epical, prayers, praises, liturgies and, precious 
alx>ve all, the ever revered ancient Gdthas universally attributed to the 
Prophet himself. Two of them are headed: ‘‘Words revealed to 
Zoroaster, when in an ecstatic sttate, by angels whispering in his ear.” 

This complete Bible is usually headed in Pahlvi : “ The whole 
Law and its Traditional Revealed Explanations ” : meaning, as it was 
found in Original MSS. in the Zend language. Each book is separate 
as in the Hebrew Bible, and is translated into Pahlvi. 

For general use, Zoroastrians prefer two books — the Vendiddd 
Sddah or “ Pure Vendidad ” and the Khord (Small) “ Avasta,'' the 
last being their short summarized collection of all necessary daily 
prayers and recitations, most of which the pious learn by heart The 
Ve'tididdd Sddah is similarly known to all priests, and combines, 
suitably for daily services, the parts of this Bible read in litanies and 
liturgies, arranged for the sacrificial and other rites and special holy days. 

The term Vendiddd is a contraction of Vi-daSvo-datem or “ Law 
concerning daevas,” that is against all manner of sins and evils held to 
be created by Ahriman, a word contracted from Angra Mainya or 
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Historical difficulties, however, occur in the case of other prophets 
and heroes, called variously “ sons and friends of God,’' and believed 
to have been in daily converse with him as Zoroaster is here said to 
be with his “Most High Ahura.” Many lives of great ones have 
been, as here, accepted from writings and legends of unknown times 
and sources, though mixed up with the wildest and most palpable 
fictions, on which are built wondrous structures of faith. 

“ Mazdeism,” says Professor Darmesteter, I. xxvi. et seq., “ has often been called 
Zoroaster’s religion in the same sense as Islam is called Muhammed’s religion, that 
is, as being the work of a man named Zoroaster, a view which was favoured not 
onh^ by the Parsi and Greek accounts, but by the strong unity and symmetry of the 
whole system. . . . AVhen he lived no one knows, and everyone agrees that what 
the Parsis and the Greeks tell of him is mere legend, through which no solid 
historical facts can be arrived at. (But the same holds good in the case of all early 
Biblical heroes as Adam, Abraham, Moses, &c.) The question is whether Zoroaster 
was a infill converted into a god, or a god converted into a man. No one who 
reads . , . the Avesbi itself, will have any doubt that Zoroaster is no less an 
essential part of Mazdean mythology than the son (Saosh-Yant) expected to be 
born of liim, at the end of time, to destroy Ahrimaii. . . . Zoroaster is not 
described as one who brings new truth and drives away error, but as one who 
overthrows the demons.” 

Is not the latter only old world phraseology for the former ? 

Many figures of speech occur, which to us seem wild ; as that 
Zoroaster chiefly repels the devils (.Ahriman and his hosts) not as 
others do “ with material weapons, but with a spiritual one — the 
Word or Prayer.” Occasionally he is said, metaphorically to hurl 
stones and thunderbolts as do Indra, Agni and the Maruts (Rig Veda 
II. oO, 4j, and as does the Norse Thor, where “ the stone signifies 
the flame wherewith, as with a stone, the storm-god aims at the fiend. 
Zarathustras birth ... is hailed with joy ... by the whole 
living creation, because it is the end of the dark and arid reign of 
the Demon ; in Zaratushts’ growth the floods and trees rejoice ; ” 
hence the strange metaphor of Pliny and others that he alone of 
mortals ‘Maughed while being born,” analogous to the Vedik metaphor, 
that the Maruts or storm-genii were born of the laughter of the 
lightning. Compare, says Professor Darmesteter, “ the Persian 
Khandah-i-barq, ^ the laughter of the Lightning.' . . . Zoroaster's 
great weapon is, however, neither the thunderstones which he hurls, 
nor the glory with which he is surrounded ; it is the Word," Ixxviii. 

The Greeks recognised the idea in their "^Ocrcra Ato? ayyeXo? 
— the Word, Messenger of Zeus ; the Goddess Fama of the Romans, 
and the Vach Amhhrinl or “ cloud voice ” of India. The Word 
from above is either a weapon that kills, ora revelation that teaches." 
Thus the pious one “ smites down Angra Mainyu . . . burns him 
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up with the Ashem Vdhu (a prayer or " praise of righteousness ’), 
as with melted brass.” This is the Mathra Spenta or holy work, 
which is “ the soul of Ahura Mazda.” (Farg. xix. 14.) 

In this, and much else, we detect the after growth of a solar myth 
which encrusted Zoroaster’s religion as it did others. The Prophet 
is the summer Sun which smites the arid wintry fiends, and the 
faith has, therefore, not without reason, been called a war of “ Light 
and Darkness ” — an ideograph like to the Yin and Yang of China, 
and the western idea of Mithras and the Titans. The Greeks failed 
to understand the Magi or “ Great ones,” and thought they were pious 
Spiritists and clever Magicians,” with a religion of Magic and 
second-sight ! ; as some Theosophists have said in regard to the 
religion of Buddha ! Than Buddha, there could however, be no more 
earnest or better Agnostik, nor one further removed from all things 
occult, as Professor Max Muller showed in a late Contemporary 
Review, Buddha never knew or spoke of spirits, or of anything 
of w^hich he was not cognisant, and which he could not substantiate ; 
and he advised all to do the same, as shown in my summary of 
his views in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, April 1893. 

I need not here discuss the Introduction to Professor Darme- 
steter’s work as to the age and authenticity of the Avastan Scriptures, 
having done so in iny review of Professor West’s Pahlvi Texts 
{A,Q,R, Oct. 1893). This was fully supported, from a philological 
standpoint, by Professor Max Muller in the December Contemporary 
Revieiv ; and again historically and generally, by the Rev. Dr. Mills 
(author of vol. xxxi. of Sacred BooJ^s of the East series) in the 
Nineteenth Century of January 1894/^'^ These points may, therefore, 
be considered settled, at least so far as history and scholarly research 
by specialists at present permit, and with the result, that these 
Scriptures are quite as well authenticated as those of other faiths, — 
as the Vedas, Tripitakas, the Sutras of the Jains, the Jewish, and 
Christian Scriptures. 

A close study of all these Scriptures raises very much the same 
doubts and difficulties, regarding the dates and authorship of the 
different books, the discrepancies and contradictions in details, and 
additions, interpolations and omissions. In regard to this much 
revered old Avestan Bible, it may be likened to the site of some 
ancient city where the excavator finds tier upon tier belonging to 
different ages, marking the rise and decay of divers peoples. The 
original citadel has been built and rebuilt upon, as fire and war 
levelled it, or earthquakes shook its old foundations. Nevertheless we 
can still see these plainly as well as much of the superstructure and 
its form and symmetry, though often buried deep under the many 
subsequent structures of later times and peoples. 
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In the Avesta, as we dig down to the oldest foundations how- 
ever, and clear away the evident priestly additions, we find at the 
base, the handwriting of a master mind, of a good and strong Theistical 
philosopher ; one who out of an upright and pious spirit founded the 
citadel of a spiritual state, within which for some 2000 years, busy, 
weary multitudes had a sufficient resting-place, begrimed though it 
ever and again became, through royal or priestly manipulations and 
the overlapping of many and divers later builders, — would-be reformers, 
but more often destroyers. 

It is evident that the wise old Prophet never taught as here said 
of Ahura Mazda, that ; gods, like men, need drink and food to be 
strong, and praise and encouragement to be of good cheer!” Nor 
would pioiis Hebrews write of their God as in Judges ix. that he 
required wine to cheer him.” 

The kosmological parts especially of the Vendtddd are probably 
not by Zoroaster himself. According to it, the world springs from an 
Edenic Paradise — a Var, Ark, or Gan-Eden constructed under God’s 
command by '' the fair Yima” — a kind of Noah and the first King 
and founder of civilization. He is called “ the son of Vivanghat,” 
and corresponds to the Indo-Aryan Adam or Yama son of Vivasvat, 
first of the dead and therefore King of the dead.” Yima is here told 
by Ahura Mazda to 

“ bring the seeds of sheep, oxen, men and women, dogs and birdsA and red blazing 
fires ; and of every kind of tree and fruits . . . two of every kind ... of the 
greatest and best, into the (ark or) vara, and to seal it up with a golden ring, and 
make to it a door and a window.” 

The difficulty from want of room in the Hebrew ark is thus got 
over, though others equally serious arise, as to the collection and 
incubation of the various seeds ! Yiraa’s vargard is however said to 
be a mile square with rivers, meadows and gardens which he had cul- 
tivated to the utmost, and with full warning that fatal winters of frost 
and snow, storm and flood were to befall the world — then so little 
known. The vara was evidently a charmed enclosure in the 
glands of “ Ariyana Vaego, where, by the good river Daitya ” or Araxes, 
the young colony were able to escape a long succession of severe 
months or perhaps winters, and where Spenta Armaita, “ the holy 
Earth-Mother,” kindly yielded most unusual favours. Farg. II. 

A word here a.s to this oft-repeated name Daitya. As this is 
still a common terra of reproach in India, signifying a pagan, inRdel 
and stranger, I am inclined to think that it arose at the crossing of 
the river Daitya. Such a move would be no doubt hotly canvassed, 
as it has for ever separated the Aryan brethren. One large body (the 
Iranians) then determined to push straight south over the Kakasds 
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and across the D^itya, and so occupy Georgia and Armenia, whilst 
others feared to attempt this invasion of strong settled Pagan {Ddsya- 
= De8a or country-people) and Daitya Kingdoms. The others who 
became Indo-Aryans then separated and struck East, over or around 
the Kaspian Sea, and finally settled among the great Turano-Dravidian 
races then ruling the Upper Panjab, where many still exist. This last 
has for the first time been learnedly established by Mr Hewitt in R. 
As. Journals of 1888-90 ; by Mr Chas. Johnston’s excellent papers in 
the Asiatic Quarterly 'Revicxc, and Professor Oppert’s “ Original 
Inhabitants of India'' 

But to resume. After Yima’s civilization we find in the third 
and fourth Fargard of the Vendidddy its raison d'itrCy and the first 
code of social and moral laws which the Iranian Prophet introduces 
with: "'Thus saith the Lord.” Very quaintly, the sage is made to 
ask the Lord, “ which is the first place where the earth feels most 
happy ? ” that is, “ What is good for man ? ” and the reply is to the 
effect, “ Where there is set apart a holy place, holy wood, and holy 
meat,” so that all may ‘‘ fulfil the law with love and pray to Mithra, 
Lord of wide pastures and good flocks.” (III. 1). Secondly ; 
Whereon is erected a house with a priest within, with cattle and a 
wife ; . . . and thirdly where the ground is cultivated.” Great care 
is to be taken by all not to defile the earth or themselves with NdsdSy 
or ‘‘dead bodies,” for “this gives strength to the Druj ” and all the 
subordinate fiends — that is, it induces the deadly epidemics that 
scourged these lands, then as now. 

The rest of this chapter, and indeed of Farg. v. to xii., is devoted 
to precautions thought necessary by a priestly sanitary body to arrest 
infection and so drive away or modify the terrible fevers, black death, 
diarrhoeas and all manner of zymotic diseases. These are said to be 
“sent by Angra Mainyu to destroy Ahura’s goodly creation.” And 
Ahura here tells us through his Prophet how to avoid these and 
other ills. 

The arid places of the earth should be irrigated and cultivated, 
and “ he who does not work, neither shall he eat.” The husband- 
man must give “ piously and kindly to the faithful, or evil will befall 
him and his, and eventually land him in the house of hell ” (35). 

There is “ no* atonement for those who know the Asha Vahista 
or holy Law and Order, of the universe — the path of Righteousness 
and of Mazda — and follow it not, unless by confession of error, and 
resolutions not to sin again.” “ This law of the Lord ” enacts (as say 
some among ourselves) that the true believer cannot sin. Ahura 
Mazda “ takes away from him who confesses it, the bond of sin .... 
even for deeds for which there is no atonement .... cleansing the 
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faithful from every evil thought, word and deed” (Farg. viii. 28, 30, 
40, 42). Thus this faith has no need of a Savior. Man s hope of 
salvation rests with himself. All future reward, said Zoroaster, depends 
on our good thoughts, words and deeds. 

In Farg. iv. we have an excellent code of justice which, though 
devoted chiefly to the laws and practice of contracts, oaths and agree- 
ments, by hand, word, and writing,” and treating also of penalties 
for menace, assault and all violence, yet has a far wider range. It 
touches upon incentives to evil, the thoughts and intentions and 
righteousness before God and men. 

The strange mode and phraseology in which all this is here put 
is rather repellent to us ; but it was no doubt clear, graphic and 
pleasant reading to the ancient Easterns. Ahura Mazda is made to ask 
his prophet in a free and familiar manner What are the various 
kinds of contracts men make ?” evidently with the object of clearly 
defining them, of giving divine guidance and authority in each case, 
and of cultivating the moral characters of his people. The deity then 
lays down how we ought to act in all the affairs of daily life ; not 
selfishly, but on the principle of doing unto others as we would they 
should do unto us, of being diligent in business and thus serving 
God and man ; a realization of the old adage Ora et Labora,'' in 
the sense that all true work is worship. 

Nothing is so base, as to lie and to deny or break our word when 
once given, especially in the absence of witnesses, and when ratified 
by striking hand in hand. An unwritten bond it is said, should hold 
from father to son, and some bonds though unwritten, should hold to 
the ninth degree of kinship. The penalties are j)ublic scourgings, and 
are often absurdly violent like some of our own old laws ; but con- 
fession and penitence greatly modify the punishments, especially if 
there has been no premeditation. The contract between pupil and 
teacher is classed with those for goods, for a wife, etc. 

The good lawgiver says : “ There are those who abstain from 
food, but better are those who abstain from sin in thought word and 
deed. ... In other religions men fast from bread, but the religion of 
Mazda requires us to fast from sin.” It is better he ne’er was born 
who takes a false oath,” for the punishment for such is awful, alike in 
this world and the next (Saddar, 83 ; Vend. iv. 48, note). 

It is repeatedly said that religion, exoterically considered, con- 
sists mainly in keeping pure the elements, as earth, fire, air, water, 
etc. By doing so ^ 

“ They can hurt no one ; it is only the Druj which flies there, that defiles the air 
and swims in the waters. . . . Nothing that I created does harin,^’ says Ahura 
Mazda ; “ it is the bad vdi or vaya (Drujes) that kills man. . . . Fate may drown 
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by floods, ^d birds feed upon tlie nasii, or ‘dead matter’.; tliat is one’s destiny 
and the way men de])art” (v. i.-iii.). “Purity is for man, next to life, the greatest 
good ; and this purity,” says Ahura Mazda, “ is procured by the law of Mazda to him 
who cleanses his own self by good thoughts, words and deeds” (v. 21). 

Yet purificatory rites are here innumerable ; showing that we 
have other builders on Zoroaster’s older and better foundations. 

Almost every rite is connected with the droppings and water of 
cattle, and even of humanity, in a manner here unmentionable. Yet 
from the land of the Arctic Eskimo to the Torrid Zone, this water is 
used as a disinfectant and purifier (viii. 12, 13). By the soapless 
Eskimo it is preserved and used for its ammoniacal qualities, especially 
for all thorough washings of bodies and very filthy garments. Amongst 
these Iranians it is held to purify the soul as well. The student will 
find much on this strange subject in the valuable work of Captain 
Bourke Scatalogic Rites"' ; and in the Smithsonian Bureau of 
Ethnology, 1887-88: Washington, U.S. 

Prof. Darmesteter remarks (Iiitrod. xcviii.) upon the (to us) 
absurd ancient purification rites, fear of burials, etc. : 

“No one should wonder at the unqualified cleanser being put to death who 
reads Demosthenes’ Neaera ; the Persians who defiled the ground by burying a 
(•()r]>se were not more severely juinished than the Greeks were for defiling with 
corpses the lioly ground of Delos, or than the conquerors at Arginousae ; nor would 
the Athenians who i)ut to death Atarbes, have much stared at the awful revenge 
taken for the murder of tlie sacred dog. There is hardly any j>rescription in the 
Vendidad, however odd, and absurd it may seem, but has its counterpart, or its 
explanation in other Aryan (and Hebrew) legislations : if we had a Latin or a Greek 
Vendidad, I doubt whether it would look more rational.” 

The Professor adds : — “ The very absurdity of the Mazdean law 
is a proof of its authenticity,” but “ it may be doubted whether it 
could ever have been actually applied in the form stated in the texts.” 
See especially the many and severe scourgings inflicted for what we 
regard as foolish puerilities, though we must remember that 2700 
years later, similar penalties were inflicted among ourselves for like 
follies or shortcomings. 

Dogs in early days were specially sacred, as the guardians of 
homes and flocks, for they were public scavengers who kept off disease 
and death, and thus aided in the purifications these Easterns so 
intently sought after ; and therefore do dogs usually take precedence 
of mankind in these early laws. Cf. Fargs. xiii. and xiv., devoted to 
dog legislation. “Without dogs,” says the Preacher, “no house could 
exist on earth ... they are the good spirits which kill the evil ones 
which surround us especially from midnight to sunrise” (xiii. 49). 
The lives of dogs and in some cases of hedgehogs were protected by 

P 
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penalties five times as severe as those exacted for homicide ; while the 
death of a tortoise or serpent — ancient religious symbols — expiated 
all the sins of the killer, for these creatures had become emissaries 
of Satan.” '' E’en gods must yield, religions take their turn.” 

Disease was thought due to the serpent as a poisoner, whom 
‘"Thrita the first healer invented medicine to overcome” (Farg. xx.). 
From him Greeks have evidently borrowed their mythological Aisklepios 
and his serpents, which became with Indo-Aryans the celestial symbols 
of storm and destruction, this under the names of Thraetaona, Thrita, 
and Aptya — Son of the waters who destroys the evil powers and 
storms” (Rig Veda, viii. 47, 13 seq.). 

The above foolish penalties for injury to these creatures and for 
other ceremonial faults, are classed by the Zoroastrian as of equal or 
even greater importance than moral turpitude, and probably these very 
ancient rulings are to blame for the absurd and severe treatment of 
like frailties and faults in Hebrew and other legislations. 

The earthly tenement of the soul is of no value in the eyes of 
Zoroastrians ; no expense is permissible on a corpse ; no pious person 
may approach it, nor bestow thereon any good garment, ‘'Not an 
itsperena (pennyworth) of thread or any clothing is allowed ... let 
the dead body be clothed only with the light of Heaven, or old, worn 
out but well washed garments” (v. 60). "Let the dead bury their 
dead ” reads like a Mazdean text. 

Gods and fiends are said to struggle three days and three nights 
for our souls at death. The arch fiends of Ahriman strive to drag the 
soul to hell, but solar Mithra, the " friend of God ” and man, aided 
by three other archangels and the prayers and sacrifices of the pious, 
and of deceased relatives, withstand the hosts of hell. This continued 
warfare at the Dakhmas or places where the dead are laid, make, it was 
and is believed, these localities very dangerous to the living ; not 
exactly on the same grounds however, as timid people fear burial 
grounds, especially after dark ; but for the excellent sanitary reasons, 
that " here various infectious diseases, hot fevers, etc., prevail, and 
death has most power when the sun is down.” Farg. vii. 58. 

Doctors and their art are not forgotten among all this divine legisla- 
tion, as is seen in our remarks on Farg. xx. on the invention of an 
Aisklepios or Thrita. The doctors are directed in Farg. vii. to show 
first a successful practice upon unbelievers, and are excused if they 
kill a few of these ; but if death follows their treatment of a Mazdean 
" with the knife,” they must die ; nor may they practise among the 
faithful until they can point to at least three successful pagan cases ! 
Their fees — ^gifts from the flocks, are graduated according to the rank 
of the patient : but Ahura adds : he who heals with the Holy Word 
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will best drive away sickness ; ” which brings us to Fargs. x, and xi. 
on the important subject of curative spells, repetition of texts, and 
prayers for the sick, etc. : on which account Mazdeism has been un- 
justly thought to be a religion of magic. 

“ Vain repetitions ” of sacred names and texts, and the hanging 
of these in dwellings, dates back to the spiritualistic Akkadians of 
Babylonia, of about 3000 B.c. and is still in practice. Words and 
verses from the beautiful Gdthda — by far the oldest and holiest part of 
the Avesta, were evidently so used by pious Mazdeans from very 
ancient times. These are ‘‘ the words of the Lord ” so constantly re- 
ferred to, with which to drive away all visible and invisible spirits and 
all evils and miseries, — The word ” with which the prophet resisted 
the temptations of the Devil, on Mount Darega in Iran Veg,” as 
related in Farg. xix., and more fully elsewhere (Cf. also Intro. III. 15). 
In the Rev. Dr. Mills’ valuable paper in the Nineteenth Century, January 
1894, he shows the most striking parallelism between the narrative of 
Christ’s Temptation and this old Mazdean text (see p. 191 ante). 

In Farg. xix. the legend is briefly this : Satan “ rushes forth from 
hell on holy Zarathustra” and directs his arch “Druj of hell-born 
unseen death, to smite him down.” Zarathustra confronts him calml}^ 
chanting aloud the Ahuna Vairya : The will of the Lord is the law 
of holiness,” and the talismanic Ashem Voliu : 

“ The riches of VohU’Mand (‘the Good Mind, or Htdy Spirit ’) shall be given to 
liiin who works in tliis world for Mazda, and wields according to Ahnra’s wdll the 
j»ower he gave him to relieve the poor , . . ofter np prayers . . . profess the laws of 
!Mazda,” etc. 

On hearing these holy texts the Druj fled back to hell ” and confessed 
that the prophet was invulnerable. Zarathustra then in turn “ assailed 
iSatan with mighty (spiritual) weapons obtained from the Lord,” until 
Satan prayed Zarathustra to no more attack him, and cried aloud : I 
know thee, who thou art — the son of Pourusaspa. . . . Renounce 
Mazda, and thou shalt rule the world for 1000 years.” “No, never,” 
says the Holy One, “ shall I renounce the law — though I lost body, 
life and soul.” Satan then asks : “ How, and by what weapons hopest 
thou to resist ? ” And Zarathustra replies : 

“ By the word, and all holy l ites Uuight by Spenta Maiiiya (God’s Holy Sinrit) : 
by the word which was given of old by Boundless Time, the all ruling and beneficent 
one, I will smite and repel thee.” 

After which the prophet chanted texts from his Bible as : “ Teach me 
thy truth, O Lord,” etc. ; and then besought “ the holy Ahura to aid 
him, not only in this difficulty, but in freeing the whole world from 
Satan’s continual machinations.” 
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Ahiira replied that only by the holy word, good law, and all that 
is most intelligent, best and holiest, can evil be overcome/’ The pro- 
phet pleads that “ owing to Satan’s Daevas, God’s holy spirit (the 
Vohu-Mano) gets indirectly defiled.” 

“Thi?n recite,” says tlie Lord, “such texts as Anhem Voha is the best of all 
good ; happy the man wlio is perfect in all holiness ; . . . God’s will is the law of 
holiness ; the riches of the holy sjnrit shall be given to him who executes his will, 
and Vohu Maud and man shall then be kept j^'oe. . . Grv, ‘Glory be to God ; 
glory to the immortal Spirits ; glory to all hoh' beings,’ ” etc. 

Here, too, we are told how ‘‘ the noose of sins falls off the neck of 
the righteous at death, else would fiends drag him by it to hell : ” and 
how 

“ Vohn Mauu welcomes him to a golden seat in lieaven, saying, ‘Come, thou holy 
one, to us, from that decaying world to this undecaying one, . . . gladly do the 
righteous jtass to the golden seat of God in ‘the house of Songs,’ and sit bn* ever 
with the bright sjurits of kiKuvledge and holiness,’” 

Among the parallelisms between these Zand Scriptures and the 
Old Testament, we see that God delights not ‘‘ in the blood of 
bullocks ... in vain oblations, incense, new moons or Sabbaths.” 
It is more and more taught that ‘‘ men must cease to do evil, and 
learn to do well ; love justice and mercy and walk humbly before God.” 
But man loves the mysterious, so the spiritual attributes of Ahura 
Mazda grew with the faith, getting more and more defined, and the 
materialistic fell farther into the background as Mazdahism slowly 
struggled towards unity, Ormazd remained The Inscrutable ” and 
‘‘ Supreme,” and other powers had faded away or become his creature.s, 
before the 4th century B.C., when Ezraitik scribes were editing the 
Old Testament Books. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY TREATING MAINLY 


B.O. 
24 Cent. 

23 „ 

22 „ 


21 

20 

19 

18 

17 


OF 

MAZDEAN TIMES 

Turanian race strongly settled in Babylonia and Kaspiana, and 
migrating towards India, China and Syria. 

Aryans beginning to appear north of Kakasia.^ (Beros^ ^tb»H^ 
ZouoASTKR reached Babylon 220(^^^^T^hito said he lived 9i300 b.c. 
and Hermippos 6500.^ Bailly puts down the time of the 
Iranian Yam ShId as 3200. Kuniform writing common. 

Zoroaster, according to Haug. Sanskrit Aryans separating from 
Iranians and moving East of Kaspian. ‘Dravidian Turanians moving 
towards India already peopled by Turanians ; perhaps pressed E. by 
Iranian movements in Kaspiana. Indo-»Taina Bodhists known. 

Zoroastrianism spreading into Media and Persis, and Magianism 


arising, and Gdfhas and Vedik mantra^i chanted, 






*7 


16 


15 


14 

13 


1280 

*^^100 
^ 1080 
1050 
1000 
950 


Zoroaster jireacliing. Delivered to Vishtasp the first Iranian king 
the Avastd and Zand or ‘‘Commentary” said to be written in Medik 
as “inspired by Ahura-Jfazdrih.’^ Copies were apparently made and 
deposited in tlie lioyal and Shahpigan Treasuries. 

Rev. Dr L. H. Mills formerly thought this to be the Gathii age, 
but in 1895 he “cannot resist the conviction that Gathas are earlier;" 
indeed there are now legendary notices of Yasnas, Vespered, &c. 
Egypt rules Syria. Some Rig Veda inanthras supposed to be chanted. 

Yamshid built his north Persian capital. Vindidad is sj>oken of. 
Solar worships overcoming serpent and jdialik faiths. 

Asyrians seize Babylon, Sumir and Akkad. ^ . 

Babylon recovering independence. Pheniciaus colonizing Car- 
thage — city of their Malak-Karth or Herakles, to whom they now 
build a great temple (Herod.). 

SnALMAN-ASR I. king of Asyria is succeeded by son Tiglath- 
Adar ]., who wages war wdth Babylon. Medes and Iranians 
rising in power, and Hitites and Phenicians forming Syrian states. 
IndihAryms in the Panjab. Avastd and Zand widely known 
Hesiodik-Orphean faith and mythology well defined? ( 0/0 

Pandus and Kuru^ on Sarasvati and Jamuua. Pelas^ and 
Greeks pressing north/and on Anatolian coasts. Jews build first 
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950 temple by aid of Phenicians. Iranians now mentioned on Asyrian 
mountains, and a Jamshid Princess marries a king of Baktria. 
Ophiolatry being suppressed by Iranians. 

900-890 The Royal Akhaimenean Iranian dynasty now arises, and 
Hakhamishy a perfervid Zoroastrian king mles at Pasargade.^^^ 

885-880 Tiglath-Adar II. and son Asur-natsir-pal riding They 

drive Egyptians out of 

858<fi^,^^^Shalmanasar 11. attacks Modes and Armenians — possibljr Iranians. 

855 Iranians claim independence and extend south and east. 

853-840 Battle of Karkar 853-4, Shalmanasar fighting Perso-Irfinians/^i*^ 

830 Laws of Lykurgos. Shalmanasar meets with reverses. 

823-812 Shams Vul or Rimon II. succeeds 823. Vul Nirari III. succeeds 812. 

785-776 Jeroboam dies 785. Judea ruled by Uz-iah? Greek Era 776. 

770 J udeans separate from Israelites. East Medish Aryans claim inde- 
pendence. Shalmanasar IIL, 781 ; Asur-dan III., 77^ ^ur-nirari, 753. 

750-740 Jerusalem besieged 745. Roman Era 753. Pul orTigmtnPileser 
111. succeeds 745jlJf^hYew said to be written in Plfenician characters. 

730^^^ A^^^^ l^j^i r e^ exten ds over Egypt, Persia and Armenia. 

^720 ^Samma recolonized by Eas^terns. Iranian rule extending towards 


_ /oo / . ^ . Asvpan i^inipire 

^m'^strn^ia i^Sl^mzed 


700 India under Akhaimenidai. Sargon II. (722-705). ^Median monarchy 
i/ ^ S Hosea probably writing. Senakarib 705— 

698^50 Persians rule all east of Babylonia. Manasseh King of Judea 698- ^ 
643. Esar-hadon succeeds his f. 681. Asur-bani-pal 
^40^0 ^uth^ ^d Aryans descending from mid-Europe and mid-Asia 
on Southern ^Siropc, Syria and Babylonia. Indo-Aryans in Pan- 

612 jab moving down Ganges and reforming tlieir f ai^. J ain^ g ^^ 
flourishes, from Baktria to all over India. Esar-hadon 

«*/7 XiNEVEH destroy^ Me^n Irani^ 

599/8 Jerusalem destroy^ Dy^SaDutadfaz^ TeaUers aborted, but 
Zadekiah allowed to succeed. Thales 640-546. 

594 Persia a satrapy of Media under Mazdean King KAMBYSES. 

595 PasargMe or Pur-sa-gard becomes the Mazdean capital. 

588 Nabukadrazr utterly destroys Jerusalem. 

585 Persians war with Medes. Anaximander 610-585. 


^ledian monarchy 


560 


^24th Jaina saint resuscitating Jainism. 

Kambyses conquers Media. Great rise of Akhai- 


menidai, who claim royal dynasties from 900 
550 Cyrus, called “King of Anzan and Elam,*' conquers Media,* and 
^49 makes Pasargade his capital^^ LAOTSZE 604-515. 

/^45 PYTHAGORAS the Western Putha-guru traveling and teach- 

^ ^ A - — CJ^ J! ^ /« ^ /y i. . y ^ y ^ 
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545 ing, b. 585. Onomakritos mentions “Irene” or Ireland. He and 
/if Kcrkops, sa 3 "s Aristotle, wrote many “Orphean poems.” 

538/6 Cyrus enters Babylon and its empire ends. 

529 CYEUS killed warring with Masagsetas. His son Smerdis snc- 

525 ceeds and is murdered, when Kambyses succeeds. He conquers Egypt, 
522 is murdered in 522, when a pseudo Smerdis reigns for a year. 

52^ , DAJtIUS I. Hystaspes proclaimed “IX. king of Persis.”^A2tur» 
520 Babylon revolts, and is recovered. 

516 BUDDHA (557-477) preaching in India, and CONFUCIUS (55D 
478) in China. Date of Bahistto inscription. Firidun or Phraortes 
512 Governor of Media. ^lagian Puraithoi or Atriavans (fire priests) 
are in great power. Xenophanes, 535-445. 

510 DAKIUS invades Panjab. Beginning of LifJo-Iraman States, 

490 Persians defeated by Greeks at Marathon. Herakleitos. 

485 OJ XERXES I. succeeds his father Darius I., 485. Conquers Egypt, 
Rules from Nile to Panjab and from Indian ocean to sea of Aral. 
Destroys Greek temples, rears Mazdean ones. Pindar 552-442. 

477 Osthanesu the Magian writes. Anaxagoras 500-420. GOTA^^IA 

BUDDHA dies; his faith begins to dominize India. 

465 ARTA-XERXES I. Longimanus succeeds liis father Xerxes I., 

who is murdered. Aiskulos 525-456. Parmenides 520-450. 

460 Herodotos writing his history^. A great massacre of Jews in 

Pabylonia. Zeno of Elea and Empedokles, 490-430. Protagoras, 482-411. 
450 ]\Iazdeans stop burjdng, burning, and drowning as defiling 

earth and elements. Euripides, 480-406. Perikles fl. 460, d. 429. 

425 Xerxes II. and Sogdianus reign a few months, and then a son 
of Arta-Xerxes I. Sophokles 496-405. 

426 DARIUS II. Nonius succeeds, 425/6. Avastd Zand widely 
known from the Indus to Europe. Gorgias 480-375. 

420 Sokrates 469-399 ; Aristophanes, Alcibiades, Plato, 428-347 ; 

Ctesias and Demokritos of Abdera 465-375. 

405 ARTA-XERXES II. Mnemon succeeds; he worships Nana as- 

the divine type of womanhood5^^ 

398 EZRjV goes to Jerusalem to build second temple. Jonathan is^ 

385 High priest, 386-5. Nehemiah goes to Judea apparently as a Consul 
373 or Governor in 385, and returns to Persia, 373. 

359 ARTA-XERXES III. OkVs succeeds, 359. Carries off sacred 
350 books of Egypt, and returns some in 350. Builds palace at 
FersepoUs. Worships Nana as the heavenly Venus. 

338 ARES succeeds 338, and in 336 DARIUS IIL, Kodomanus. 
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338 ARISTOTLE (384-322) mentions “ Irene/' or Ireland, and “ that Magi 
are more ancient than Egyptians." Diogenes of Apollonia 412-323. 
334 ALEXANDER ‘‘The Great” invades Persia 334 ; Battle of Issus ; 

332 he annexes Syria and Egypt 332 and founds Alexandria. Coniiuers 
331 at Arbela 331 and seizes Capital Pasargfidr, which is accidentally 
burned with loss of some original ^Mazdeaii scriptures. 

328-7 Alexander subdues Sogdiana, and establishes Greek rulers. Over- 
326 runs Panjab, 327. Chandra Gupta joins him from Piitala, Lower 
325 Indus, and in 325 becomes king of Patali-putra ; founds Magadha 
323 Empire and Maurya dynasty. Aleumider dies in Babylonia, 323. 

Nearchos and others sail to Sumatra ? 1 >emosthenes returns to Athens. 

320 Greek kingdoms in Kaspiana, Baktria, and Afghanistan end 120. 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, carries 100,000 Jews into Egypt, 

312 Aristotle receives Astronomical 7'ables from Kalisthenes in Baby- 

lon going back to 2234. Seleukos captures Babylon, 312. Pyrrho 
the skeptik fl. Epikuros, 342-270. Megastiiexes in India 305. 

300 Seleukos I. Nikator rules from Mcditeranean to Indus. 

Invades Panjab and founds many Greek colonies in Asia. A cast d 
and Zand translated into Greek. Mazdeans trying to recover all their 
Scriptures carried off by Greeks and others. 

295 Aristophanes, 444-380. Euclid in Alexandria, where are four 

schools of science. Zeno the Stoik fl., Kleanthus, his di8ci]>le, H. 

293 Seleukos gives all kingdoms E. of Syria to his son Antiochos 

SoTER, who thus rules some Western Indian states. 

290 Ptolemy I. Soter begins collection in Brurhinm {Alexandria) of n. 

285 library under guidance of Demetrius of Phaleria and Zen(>dotos of 
Ephesus. Soter orders Jerusalem Rabbim to send copies of their 
283 Scriptures. He dies 283 ; son, Ptolemy II. Philadelpiius, succeeds ; 
orders originals of all writings to be sent to Bruch ium National Library. 
Perseus the Stoik. Alexandrian year is now 365 d. 5 h. 42> nn 


280 

27 ^ 

270 

266 

263 


Antiochos I. 


Soter succeeds his fathe^* 


l>erosoi 


i^^£^»^lusfory 


in Bftibylen. Rabbi Eleazar recites Targums. 

King of Pergamus collects library, and founds Institutes of Arts 
and Literature. Ptolemy recovers Phenicia and Syria 266. Manctho’s 
history of Egypt added to Bruchium library. 

Emperor Asoka propagating Jaina Bodhism ; inscribes its heading 
texts on rocks. Had corresponded with Zeno the Stoik who d. 263. 

Antiochos II. Theos tries to quell Parthian revolt. 

Arsakbs, as. head of all Zdroastrians, founds Parthian Empire, 
^soka iii i ^ inscribes on _L dte or pillars the ethikal teachings of 
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B.C. 

250 

248 

247 

245 

241 

230 

226 

223 

215 

210 

196 

190 

187 

188 

175-172 

170 

167 

165-163 

156 

150 

148 

144 

139 

138 

136-5 

130 

128 

127 

124 
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Buddhism, and decrees it to/be the State Religion of the Magadha 
Empire. He enters on a iJorrespondence with many Greek stoiks. 

Tiridates I. su^ee^Je Arsakes. Antiochos Theos is succeeded hy 
Seleukos II. Chinp^^rns religious literature. Ptolemy Eiiergetes suc- 
ceeds 247. Eratostlianes (276-196) librarian notices Ireland as Irene. 

Buddhism fully embraced in India and Ceylon, is strong in 
Baktria, an^ fast spreading East and West. Kuniform is modifying. 

Aprfolpnius becomes the third librarian in Alexandria. Tatars 
expelled from Cliina, })ress westwards, bringing Buddhism witli them. 

Seleukus III. or “ Antiochos the Great,” becomes Ruler of Syria. 

Kuniform of Persian Empire now passing into Parthvi. 

Artabanus 1. succeeds. Wars with Seleukos. Ptol. Philopator 222. 

Priapatus or Arsakes IV. succeeds, is thought to be the flAMsmo 
OF Firdusi. ^lacedonian War, Rome has gold coinage. 

Phra-ates L subdues the Mardi. Ptolemy Epijdianes 196-181. 

Antiochos the Great plunders temple of Jupiter Bel at Elymais; is 
defeated and killed in ^ledia. Seleukos IV. succeeds. 

Seleukos IV. dies 175. Antiochos Einphanes succeeds. Invades 
Egypt in 172. Takes Jerusalem and plunders temple, 170, and in 
168 sets up an altar to Jupiter and images of other gods. Rome gets 
books from Makedonia and founds first library, 167. China uses paper. 

Judas the Mfikahi or Hashmonai purifies Jerusalem temple, 165. 
Makabis rule Judea, 163 as an “ Asmonean ” dynasty. Cato 235-150. 

Mithra-dates I., son of Arsakes IV., greatly extends Parthian 
rule and the Mazdean faith. Rabbi Joshua recites Targums. 

Milinda, the Greek Menander, is king in Panjab ; embraces 
Buddhism on the preaching of Naga-8exa, 150-140. 

Jonathan Makabeus defeats Apollonius and takes Askalon. Is 
murdered by Tryidion, 144. “Simon the Just” High Priest; captures 
citadel of Jerusalem, and a foreign Syrian Government ceases in Judea. 
Gko-Baktrian kingdoms overthrown by Arsakes, 139. 

Demetrius Nikator, k^ ol ^ vria. imprisoned 138. 

Jounus Hyrcanus succeefua^Siraon as High Priest, and rules Judea, 
till 106. Hipparchos, Astronomer, 

Phra-otes IL, 130, slays Antiochus VII. — Sidetes, king of Syria. 

Artabanus IL, brother of Arsakes IV. Menander, Greek king 
of Baktrian, conquering Panjab. Roman census 324,000. 

Mithradates II. “The Great” extends Parthian Empire. 

Seleukos V* succeeds. Is murdered by his mother. Seleukos 
VI. succeeds. Many learned for^ignCTs settled in Alexandria. 
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B.C. 

120 Gko-Baktrian kingdoms now with native rulers. 

116 Cleopatra I. Queen of Egypt, 116. Joimus Hyrkanus takes 

119 Samaria 109-106. C, Sulla Felix becomes Quaestor. 

105 Alexander Janarus High Priest and king of Judea, 105-75. 

96 Parthia sends embassy to China, 96. Sehuikos VI., last of dyn., 

95 banished and burnt in Kilikia, 95. Arsakes (VIII. ?) makes alliance 
92 with Rome because Sulla defeats Greeks and restores the Kapadokian 
91 Slazdean prince ; this is the first transaction w ith Parthia. 

90 Herod Agrippa II. King of Chalkis died 90. Seleukians driven 

88 out of Baktria by Skuthi. Sulla becomes Consul ; captures Athens, 86 : 
86-1 i>lunders Delphi, 82, Pompey from Africa, has a “ triumph.*’ 

80 Hyrcanus II. High Priest Jerusalem. Alexander Janarus king 

78 Judea, dies 78 or 75 ? Sulla dies Dictator in Konie 78. Sanatrokes 
77 the Parthian Arsakes IX. rules 80-76. 

75 Phra-ates III. or Pharnaces II. ? (juarrels with Pompey and is 

68 killed by his sons in 68. Aristobulus II. king dudea (68-49). 

7 Hyrcanus II. High Priest and ruler of Jerusalem. Catiline, 

Homan Governor in Africa. Pompey invades Armenia. 

64 End of Seleukida). Pompey (106-48) takes Jerusalem (63), and 

63 Syria becomes a Roman province. Mithradates III. killed. 

60 Caesar overruns Spain. Triumvirate of Pompey, Cicsar and Crassus. 

56 Hindu Era of Sam-vat or A^ikram-AJitya. Ptolemy Auletes king 

55 of Egypt, 80-55. Orates I. defeats Romans. Maiddhan pntpafjamla 
very vigorous. Crassus plunders Syrian temples. 

50 Zoi'fKisfrian firmim all over Syria, Ciesar takes Alexandria. 

47 Bruchium Library accidentalhj hnrnt in 47, with the lo.ss of 440,000 
Books and Septuagint. Herod the Great made (Jovernor of Galilee, 
and his father Antipater Procurator of Idumea and Palestine. Virgil, 
70-19; Horace, 65-8; Livi, 59 to A.r. 18. Ciesar is Dictator. 

46 Herod Great leaves Jerusalem, on becoming Governor Coele-Syria. 

Cicero 106-43. Sallust is Governor of Xumidia. 

45 Herod and Hyrcanus reconciled, visit M. Antony 41-2. 

44 C. » Julius Ciesar is murdered; was born 100. Augustus becomes 

42 first Emperor. ^Vnthony kills the Mazdean King of Kapadokia. 

40 Pacorls, son of Parthian Emperor Orodes I., overruns Syria^ lets 

39 Antigonus drive out Herod and seize Jerusalem, l^arthia overruns 
Baktria, X.W. Panjab, and rules large parts of Gujarat. 

38 Romans recover Syria. Phraates IV. kills father and brothers : 

repulses Antony the last representative of Asmonean dynasty. 

Herod murders Hyrcanus and becomes king of Judea by aid of 
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36 Antony’s General Sosius. Antigonns High Priest, and all Sanhedrim 
save two are put to death. Anthony defeated by Parthians. 

34 Antony seizes Armenia. Takes Mazdean ruler prisoner. 

33 Herod Antipater dies 33. Rome’s pop. = 4,100,000. Rise of 

32 Roman Emperors. Strabo and Diod. Siculus writing their histories. 

31 Pergamus Library removed to Alexandria, which is taken by Octavius^ 
Hattie ot* Actium 31. Antony and Cleopatra kill themselves. 

30 Herod made Governor from Egypt to Samaria, including coast. 

Hyrcanus II. killed. Temple of Janus shut. Ovid, 43 b.c. to 17 a.c. 

29 Egypt a Roman Province. Hillel High Priest of Jerusalem. 

19 Herod restores Jerusalem temple, 19-17. Places Jove’s eagle on ^ 

17 gate, which cau/ie^rebellion. China Taoism a State faitli.Livy 

15flnj^c7Agrippa go^o Syria and Jude^ *^u^stus burns Pontifical 
10 books but prt‘serves Sibylline ; assumes office of Pontifex Maximus. 

Herod build^ Caesar^ and other towns; launders temple. 

6-5 Chuist fpr ^ Matt. ii. 15 he is taken to Egypt 

5-4 to esca]»e Heuod, u'/to and is succeeded b^^TXrchelaus/i^ 


T^vi.jcr , 




of Svria- 


h'Joseph -w^ttt-4o 


3-2 Jeru ^ ku ^ to - b c-iaxed. 


A.U.O. <00. 


'i^CXKViUlM. 


1-0 Rome, a.u.o. 755. Philo-Judeus, 20 b.c. — 50 a.c. 

A.C. 0-1 Cicsar makes peace with Parthia. Tiberius returns to Rome. 

2 Phni-ates Y. ; his Empire extends over most of AY. Asia. 

3 Ho. jtVt^or Orodes II.? On his death, A^anones succeeds. 

i] G^iuu diut. CHRIST bom, said many Fathers^-c^fc^en^^ ^ 

6 Archelaus deposed 4^ Judea attached to.^^™, and a Procurator^'9&<^^*^ 

YRENi us or (juin niu s ^^pitaljUfo e ara tt’-i 

1446-* Emperor Augustus dies and Tiberius succeeds, H.^^'^AStabanus 
/4 II. becomes King of Parthia. Kapadokia becomes a Roman province. 

18-20 HEROD ANTIPAS builds Tiberius and rules Galilee. Jews 
banished from Rome 19. Armenia now a Roman^nrovince. 

25 6 POI^TIUS PILATE become.s Procurat^^Judea and removes 
headquarters from Caesarea to Jerusalem. 

28 Jews rebel owing to Roman Eagle and other standards as gilt 
shields, &c., being placed in Pilate’s palace with names of gods. 

Tiberius orders their removal. Great conflagration in Eome,^.^^^ 

29 ** Tiberius” CHRIST baptized (Luk^. Must 
have been 34 years old = (29 -h 5). John Baptist beheaded? 

3B-33 The usually accepted time of Christ’s crucifixion, in 

he would*T)e (33 + 5) 38 years old, lived to^^^ 50. 


lust ci^cc 
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37 Tiberius and Pilate both die, 37. Herod Antipatcr who 

39 judged Christ (Luke xxiiL), dies in exile 39/^ <!!?L'rc^c 
40-42 Caligula killed, 41. Claudius succeeds. Artabanus d. 42. Apion, 

the Alexandrian, settled in Rome, writes against Jews. SENECA, 
Stoik (10 B.C. — 65 A.c.) is banished to Corsica by Caligula, 41. 

44 Herod Agrippa 1. d. The Mazdean King Vonones II. succeeded 

by Vologeses L, or Artabanes 11., who accepts peace with Koine. 

49 Seneca becomes tutor to Nero. Athens under Archons. 

54 Nero succeeds Claudius. Felix is Procurator Judea o2"G0. 

Herod Agrippa II. becomes king of all the tetrarcliies. 

64 Gesius Florus Procurator Judea, G4-C)(). Anamis High Priest Jem* 
Salem. Vologeses I. visits Nero and is crowned King of Armenia : is 
ardent ^lazdean and feeds the sacrifices. Lives to be the friend of 
Vespasian. Apollonius of Tyana, the Putha-guru, born 4 B.r. 

Great conflagration in Rome. Persecution of Jews and Christians. 

65 Seneca, by order of Nero, kills himself. Persius, Homan Stoik 
flourish(?d. Josephus visits Home. Gr(‘at ])estilence. 

66-8 Jews rise in rebellion, G6. Vespasian re-conquers Syria and 

Judea, G8. Imprisons the priestly General Josephus (b. 37, d. 93). 

69 Nero dies, G8. Galba and Otho killed, GO. Vespasian Emperor. 

70/71 Titus takes Jerusalem, Sept. 70. Semis ^^I'emple Siamlard" nf 
Heh'eiv Scriptures to Home. Herod Agripj)a returns to Rome. 

Vologeses I. or Pakorus the XXtIi Arsakie, ruling Mazddhan 
Empire from 70. Hindu Saka Era of Ujain begins 78. 

78-79 Josephus writes “ IFars.” Vespasian tfies, 79. Pon]j)eii over- 
whelmed. Roman Cajntol and Pantheon burned. 

81-5 Titus dies, 81. Chinese drive Huns west. Tacitus (54-110), and 
Epictetus flourisli. Agricola proclaims South Kritain a Roman province. 



100 Chosroes or Khusru Emperor. Trajan marches to Persian Gulf 

110 and seizes west Parthian states. 8uetonius,^^to about 123. Pliny fl. 
115-7 Jewish massacre in Cyrene. Emperor Trajan dies and Hadrian 
, ly succee ds, 117 to 138. Chosjro^recaiers west Parthian States. Date 
f of Rabbi ‘Ok iba's translation^ , SmiTn Dacia a Roman province. 

122 Vologeses II. regains all Parthia hut cedes Mesopotamia to Rome. 

Sundry Faith prosecutions. Hadrian visits Rritain, Greece and Asijitik 
states of the empire. Barkokaba, 120-130. 

The pervert Aquila( = Onkelos) translating 0. Test, into Greek, js 
130/2 Hadrian rebuilds Jerusalem and a temple to Jove. Jews rebel and^ 
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IZ 0 I 2 are banished from Judea. Ptolemy, Astronomer, writing on stars and 
earth. Hadrian enlarges the libraries of Athens. 

133 Aristides gives Hadrian his Apology for Christianity ; copy 

136 extant. Egyptian Canicular year; the second, began 20 July 136. 

Hadrian dedicates a temple in Athens to Jupiter Olumpos. 

137 Papias vviilrng:;;/ Justin Martyr (132-150). Sanhedrin remove from 

Janmia to Oiisha, near Acre. Clement Bp. Ro., 90-150] <fS 

138 Emperor Hadrian dies. J ustin Martyr said to writQ Apolony, 

140 Gnosticism led by Basilides is strong. Serapis wor^ip»^F?^e^ ^ 

150 Vologeses III., 149 ; accepts cession of Mesopotamia. Jews still 

decreed death oj^^^drian’s law if entering Jerusalem. 

152 Antoninu^stops religious persecutions. Extends Roman Empire 

even to Baktria. Marcion teichii^ his “ heresies.” 

160 Emperor Marcus Aurelius (lfll-180). Docetism arises. P. 

163 Rome seizes states up to Indian borders from Parthians. Christians 

punished for disobeying Roman laws. Theodotion, a pervert, translates 
r»ible. Hegesippus a Hebrew ])ervert writmg.Clmrdi history]^ ^ ♦ 

166-8 Rome sends emb^y^ China, dre^plagut^'^ ^ ^ • 

169 Vologeses III. invaifes Syria. Irenaeus, 11. 165-180. 

170-2 Vologeses IV. Montanus’ heresy, 171-5. 

175 Christians teach that Holy Ghost speaks still in his saints. 

180 Vologeses IV. loses Ctesephon to Romans. 

190 Rome defeated by Saracens, 189-190. Great fire in Rome. 

194 Byzantium besieged by Severus, who overruns I’arthia, 195. 

200 Clement of Alex., 155-220? and Tertullian, 155-240? ^lishna 

205 liiii&lied at Tiberias. Symachus, a pervert, translates Scriptures, 180-210. 

208-211 Emperor Severus subduing Britain, dies at York. 

212 Jewish colonies at I’almyrene and all over Roman world. Ac- 

215 cording to a legend tlie Septuagint is now found in a cask, just as 
Jews said their “Law” was miraculously preserved in a well during 
the Babylonian captivity. But see its utter destruction, 47 b.c. and 

216 70 A.c. Artabanus III. invades Syria but has to retire. 

218 Artabanus IV. last king Parthia of line of Arsakes, which 

dynasty had ruled for 476 years. Origen, 186-254. Hippolytus 
H. Elagabelus, high priest Eraesa, becomes Emperor. 

222 Rome pays tribute to Goths. Julius .Vfrikanus’ Chronology. 

^irst great Council of Nice. Mathematics now publicly taught. 

226 End of Arsakean dynasty. Ardesiiir, a Magian neophite, con- 

228 quers Parthia, and afterwards becomes Emperor as Sasanian T. or 
Arta-Xerxbs I. or Babagiin, son of Babek. 
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A.G. 

230 


240 

245 

250 

257 

260 

264 

265 
270 

273 

274 


275 

276 

277 
280 

284 

290 

294/5 


296 

302 

303 

305 

306 

307 

309 

310 
313 


The son of Sasiiii claims divine authority to revive Mazdrdiism and 
persecutes all “Pagans and Heathen” including Christians. Origkn 
writes that all existing Heb. and Christian Scriptures are con’upt. 

Shah-pur I. succeeds Babagiin. Ammonius teaches in Alexandria. 

St Cyprian of Carthage flourished. Peace between Romans and 
Persians. Translators and transcribers of Scriptures numerous. 

Eriipr. Decius (249-251) persecutes Christians. Novatian heresy. 
Valerian Emperor 253/60. Rome pays tribute to Goths. Bp. Gregory, 
Thaumaturgus and Cyprian^. Mazdeans invade Syria 

Valerian persecution; lie is killed by Persians. ]\Iani trios to 
amalgamate Christians and Mazdiihans. Persians seize Antioch, 2G2, 
but lose Palmyra to king Odenatus. Diana temple burned 

Aurelian succeeds Emperor Claudius II. Skiithi ravage Roman 
Empire. Zenobia seizes Egyjit. Chrysostum Bp. 347, d. exile 407. 

Persians conquer Zenobia. All Bruchium quarter burned down. 

Hormazd 1. succeeds f. Shripur J. Christian persecutions. Mani- 
kian Temple to sun built at Rome by Aurelia, also one in Palmyra 
after conquest of Zenobia. Dacians recover their provinces. 

Varanes I. or Brdiram. Mani flayed alive. Emperor Aurelia 
murdered. Images of sun, moon, and saints destroyed throughout 
Persia. Emperor Tacitus dies; is succeeded by Probus, 276/81. 

Varanes II. succeeds and loses Seleukia and other states. Franks 


settle in Gaul. Rome and ^lazdeans agree to pcacic. 

Ceylon con.structs Buddhist shrines on old sites of serpent and 
phrdik faiths, without effacing these. Emperor Carus 282/4. 

Era of Diocletian begins 20th August. Roman embassy to China. 

Porpliyry (233-305) teaching Platonik philosophy. 

Varanes HI. reigns 8 months when Narses succeeds; drives 
Romans from Me.sopotamia, part of which and Armenia they recover. 
Gregorian Codex published. Arnobius writes Ad Gejiirs, 

Emperor Diocletian (245-307) seizes Alexandria. 

Diocletian persecutes Christians for ojiposing tlic laws. 

Hormazd II. succeeds, has a peaceful reign, and religion and arts 
flourish. He effaces solar and other temple images. 

Galerius Max. II. Emperor. Hierokles writes against Christ. 

Constantine (magnus), ruling in Britain, becomes Emperor. 

Ceylon receives Buddha’s Tooth. Dalda Vayisa now written in IVdi. 

Shapur II. The Great. Magi crown his mother when pregnant. 

Constantine Great divides Britain into four governments. 
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A.O. 

313 


KHARD quoted. Mazdians, Buddhists, and Christians reside in 
Kaspiana and Baktria. Active Mazdean propaganda in China. (Dr 
315 Edkins.) Constantine favors Christians ; forbids crucifixions. Porphyry 
describes Eastern Buddhism. Donatus Bp. of Carthage developes 
Donatism. Chinese say Zoroaster taught fire worship 1700 n.c, 

321/3 Constantine orders Sun’s day to be held sacred, 321. Gives 
Christians liberty, 323. Alexandrian Ch. Council condemn Arius. 524 
325 Church Council of 318 Bishops at Nice, June to Augns^ 
’^27*^Eu8ebiu3 completes his Hist. Mazdeans persecute Christians. 

328* Roman seat of Empire goes to Constantinople. ^Mazdians rule 
throughout Kaspiana. iMuch Buddhist literature in Baktria and 

330 Eastward. Constantinople dedicated. St Sophia building. Emperor 

331 Constantine, prompted by Eusebius, destroys ancient temples, and 
^lazdeans continue to persecute Christians. 

335 CONSTANTINE p^e^es Christianity. Samaritans writing 

their Pentateuch? Atiianai^ aiq5o^d by Arian Conncilsy^A ^ / 

337 Constantine Great dies. St. Hilary flourishes. Buddhists write 

340 Dipa ]a7^^#o. Constantine juii. killed. Constans succeeds. ^ 

341 Christianity preached Aithiopia. Bools of Esdras declared 
Canonical by the Council of Carthage. Pagan sacrifices forbidden. 

345 Tiradates the old king of Armenia becomes Christian. 

350 Shapur Great recovering old limits of Empire. Is a fervent 
355 Mazdrdmn, and aided by High Priest Tosar, completes National Bible, CA* 

360 in Pahlvi. Persecutes Christians 

361 CoNSTANTius dios. Julian 

'/\i ” » " • , 

solar faith; tolerates all faiths. Christian Honasticism fl. 

363 Julian killed in battle with Shapur. Gregory Nazianzen 
fl. ; urges persecution of all faiths. Jerusalem temple building under 
Julian’s edict of toleration. He reinstates exiled Bishops, but subjects 

364 all ecclesiastics, magicians, &c,, to tlie Civil laws. 547 

365 Eastern and Western Christian churches separate. Jerome 

366 baptised and settles^Bethlehem, 386 ; issues Vulgate, 404, died 420. 

367 Theodosius “ The Great ” issues decree against all faiths but bis owrr'Cy 

370 Shilpur’s Canonical Avasta Zand now widely known, 

375 Roman Sec greatly enlarged. Jerome becomes a desert hermit. 

380 St Augustine (354-430) becomes a Manichaian. Emperors Gratiaii 
and Valeres II. Gregory Nazianzen preaches Nicene faith. 

Abta-Xbrxes II. or Ardeshir succeeds Shaj)ur II. '2nd Ch. 


38ya 


Ur JLX. 

Council^ Constan, Huns invade Europe. Goths to Thrace, 
386 Shapur III. Theodosius massacres Thessalonikans. 
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387 Shapur loses Armenia and Kakasia. St Augustine baptized. 

388 Varanes IV. Palladius a monk. Kirmanshah rebuilt. 

391 Sarapeum destroyed by Bishop Theophiliis. 

394 Theodosius the Great is declared Emperor of E. and W^st. 

395 Do. dies. Son, Theodosius II., succeeds. Pelagius, 370-440. 

404 Y ESDiGiRD I. or Ulathim, Called “The Sinner,’’ because broad 
and tolerant ; concludes a peace, and is friend of Theodosius II. 

405 Christians persecute !Mazdahans. Pelagian heresy arises. 

407 SuLPicius Severus writing ecclesiastical history. ^ Hypatia 
teaching. St Chrysostom in exilement. Epiphanius 315-404. 

408 Christianity spreads Am? 

410 Rome sacked by Alari^ ,Ch, Counnt^oj CcttthageT Jerome’s 

Bible effaced with emendations. Bp. Cyril tortures and murders 
415 Hypatia, 415 Council of Carthage condemns Pelagius. 

420 Varanes V., “The Gour” or “Wild Ass” hunter. 

421 Rome issues Salic Law, Varanes wars with Theodosius. Huns, 
Turks and otlier Tatfirs, moving west. Augustine and Sokrates write. 

422 Christians destroy temple of Susa. Huns ravage Thrakia. 

426 Theodosius establishes schools at Constantinople. Romans finally 

428 leave Britain. Pelagianism said to arise in Ireland. Bp. Xestorius. 

431 A turbulent “ 3rd Ch. Conn.,” at E})hesus declares Nestorius, 

Pelagius and Cselcstius heretics. Bp. Palladius sent to Britain. 

440 Y'ezdigihd II. Vandals and Christians persecute each other. 

445 Closes Khorene writing. xVtila invades Europe, 433-453. 

448 Persecutions among all faiths. 4A/ ^ cCh. 

450 Marcian succeeds Theodosius II., whose Code is promulgated. 
Saxons invade Britain. Atila’s Huns ravage Europe.^ 

451 4th Ch. Council. Chaleedon. HoRMAZi) Persian Emperor? 

458 Firose I'ersian Emperor. /^enserik and Vandals ruliiif' Italy. 

476/^ Italy ruled by King Odoacer. Western Empire ends. 

482 Palasii Emperor Persians. Vandals j>orsecute Christians. 

486 Kobad do. Arthur, King of Britons, defeats Saxons. 

493/4 Roman Pontiff asserts supremacy. Theodorik, king of Italy, 

establishes Ostrogoth rule. Eastern Emperor Anastasius 1., 491-517. 




Clovis, king of Franks, becomes a Christian. Sklfivs seize Poland. 
Jamaspes or Zames dethrones Kobad or Khosru Parvaz. 

Kobad enthroned by aid of Huns. Loses Mesopotamia to Rome. 
Pope resists civil magistrate. Saracens ravage Syria, 

English Prince Alfred, a Christian, wars with Saxons around 
liath. Paris, now capital of Franks, ruled by Chlodomir, 511/24. 
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514 Constantinoplo besieged by Vitaliaiius. Getse ravage Thrakia. 

516 Dionysius, a monk, tries to fix the birth of Christ anc^introduce 

525 the Christian ERA^^T^^British Arthur defeated by the Saxon 
527 Cerdik. Justinius I^ruleji Eastern Empire, 527/64. 

529 Code of Justinian published. Order of Benedictine Monks estab- 

630 lished. Christian Era occasionally use^ Saracens invade Syria. 

531 Persian Khosru I. Nushirvan, “ the generous minded/’ 531-578. 

535 Khosru destroys the Mazdak Persian sect. Declares that the 

540 only canonical Avastd Zand is that issued by Shapur IL, 309-380, 
550 which is also that of the last Arsakides of 215-220. Samarkand, 

560 called “ the Athens of the East.” Persians hold Krete and Kupros. 

561 Emperor Justin iai^ purchases peace. Pays 440,000 gold pieces 
565 and agrees to receive “Pagan sages,” who are not to be subject to 

European laws or customs. Columba preaching to Scots and Piets. 

567 Kliosru drives all Europeans out of Arabia and Mesopotamia. 

568 Seizes part of Africa and even Italy ; rules from Mediteranean 

569 to Indus ; liolds suzerain rights in Central Asia and Eastern Europe, 

570 and threatens to make Europe a Zoroastrian land. Has the best 
572 Greek, Syrian, Latin and Indian writings translated into Persian or 

Pahlvi. Declares war against Justin II. and invades Syria, 270-2. 

575 The present edition of the Avastd Zand is perhaps of this period. 

577 St Sophia building, Gregory of Tours. Great advances in 

578 arts. Emperor Justin II. dies; is succeeded by Tiberius IL, who 
d. 581. First monasteries in Bavaria. Civil wars in France. 

579 Hormazd II. or IV. strives vainly to uphold his father’s Empire. 

580 MAH AM AD is 10 years old. Said to be born at Maka, 20th 
August 570 or 20th April 571. Khosru defeated and dies. Latin 

582 ceases to be spoken. Emperor Maurice rules East, 582-601. 

590 Veranes VI., called also Shubin or Bahram, usurps throne. 

591 Khosru II., or Purvis, 590-627, reconquers Mesopotamia, Syria 
595 and Palestine ; seizes Jerusalem and Holy Cross, 595. 

597 Bishop Augustine goes to England as Archbishop of Canterburvv 

600 He baptizes Etholbert, King of Kent and Essex, parts of whi^ 

become Christian. Lombards ruling most of Italy. 

604 Bishop Augustine dies. Khosru II. seizes Egypt, Persia, most of 

610 Asia Minor, and nearly Constantinople. Vows solemnly at Chalcedon 

611 that “he will put down the worship of a Crucified God,” of sun and 
all idolatry. Mahamad similarly denounces Christianity, and declares 
himself the “ Prophet of Allah,” and calls upon Khosru to acknowledge 

612 Allah. Heraklius Emp. in East, 610-41. Persians seize Csesarea. 
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4 King Harsha Vardh rules North, Central and Western India frona 
606 to 648. Kapadokia conquered by Mazdeans. 

,EaMa has now a colopy.of 4000 Arab families. 

2 ^ M^amad^ Era; Hajira, 16th July or 20th June. 

5 Emperor Heraklius wins back provinces from the aged Khosru. 

7/8 Internecine wars arise and Khosru is killed. Kobah II. Emperor. 

^Hpl y Cross and all Christian captives restored. Hwen Tsang,^ 
go^^^a pilgrim to India. Describes Buddhism in Baktria. 

0 Nestorians moving to Central Asia. Mahamad invites foreign 

1 kings to accept his faith. Makes a royal entry into Maka, and 
destroys all images. Circuits Ka^ba seven times, saluting the black 
lingaik stone, and performs most of the ancient pagan pilgrim rites. 

2 Mahamad dies, Monday, 7th June. All Arabia accepts him. 

3 Yesdigird III. last Mazdahan Emperor of S^anian dynasty. 

1-5 Mahamadans take Damascus, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

1 Khalifa Omar founds a Mosk on site oL Jewish temple. 


^40 

/^43 


Maliamadan army conquering PerS^^eath decreed to all who 
refuse Allah and his prophet. Yesdigird losing his Empire, Syria 
and Egypt (640) embrace Islam, Fatal battle of Nihdvand, Othman 
I. Khalifa 644/60. China implores Mahamadan aid. Tibet receives 


human sacrifices, substituting images. 

W 650 ^ End of Perso-Mazdean Empire and Sasanian dynasty. Constans 

II. rules Eastern Empire 642/67 ; and Martin I. is Bishop of Pome 
649/55. 

(,yy a. 





Article IV 


THE VEDAS OR BIBLE OF HINDUS 

AND 

VEDANTISM 

"ly /T ANY volumes have been, and will yet be, written on the 
Vedas and early sub-Vcdik literature of India ; here it 
is only intended to give a light popular sketch of the leading 
Hindu sacred Scriptures sufficient to enable the busy and oft 
times oppressed general reader, to see their place and stand- 
point in the History of Comparative Religions. 

The Four Vedas, the Rig, Vdjur, Sama and Athdrva, but 
especially the more ancient Rig-Veda, belong to an antique Indo- 
Aryan Hinduism which gradually developed when the Aryan 
colonists obtained a footing in the far north-west about Taxila, 
but principally when they assumed some slight importance as 
Tritsus, or mayhap mercenary supporters of Tritsu princes. 
When Tritsus got as far south as the Sarasvati, they are heard 
of as Aryans or Aryanized Tritsus, usually at enmity with the 
ruling Dravidian kings or rather independent princes — confede- 
rated, Turanian fashion, as the Kurus and Purus, the royal 
Nagas of Nagapur or Delhi, and the Mrda races ruling on the 
Satlej, Indus and their tributaries. 

All Upper, Western, and North Central India was then — 
say 1500 to 800 b.c. and, indeed, from unknown times — ruled 
by Turanians, conveniently called Dravids, and given to tree, 
serpent, and phalik worship. The most prominent Dravids were 
the Nagas, Malas, Yadus, Bharatas, Bhrigus, Bhojas, Tak-kas, 
Abhirs, Kathis, Suvars, Chalukyas, and Madras, powerful peoples 
with well-defined religions and mythologies, which apparently 
swamped, elfaccd or absorbed, the simple fire worship of the 
rude Aryan pastoral singers of the northern Panjab. 

The dominant faith of Bharata-Varsha or Kolaria, as 
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“ India ” was then called, was the ophiolatry of its leading 
peoples, the Nagas, Nishadhas or Nahushas, Haihayas, Ahi- 
Kshatras, &c., — all named after their serpent symbol ; but there 
also then existed throughout Upper India an ancient and highly 
organised religion, philosophikal, ethikal and severely ascetikal, 
viz.. Jainism, out of which clearly developed the early ascetikal 
features of Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

Long before Aryans reached the Ganges, or even the Saras- 
vati, Jainas had been taught by some twenty-two prominent 
Bodhas, saints or tirthankaras, prior to the historical 23rd Bodha 
Parsva of the 8th or 9th century B.c. ; and he knew of all his 
predecessors — pious Rishis living at long intervals of time ; 
and /of revered Scriptures even then known as Purvas or 
Purdnas, that is, “ ancient,” which had been handed down for 
ages in the memories of recognised anchorites, Vdna-prasthas 
or “ forest recluses.” This was more especially a Jaina Order, 
severely enforced by all their “ Bodhas,” and particularly in the 
6th century b.c. by the 24th and last, Maba Vira of 598-526 
B.C. This ascctik Order continued in Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism throughout distant Baktria and Dacia, as seen in our 
Study 1. and S. Books E., vols. xxii. and xlv. 

The Aryan colonists entered India, like most Dravids, by 
the north-west passes, and evidently some milleniums after the 
Turanian tribes, and in small parties which did not for a long 
time attract the attention, and for a still longer time the fears 
of the ruling races. The Aryans apparently joined the banners 
of the monarchs in whose lands they dwelt, and at first were 
identified with the Tritsus where these occupied Tak ka desha, 
serving largely under the Tritsu Prince Dvoo-ddsa., his son 
Sudas^andi successors, until they reached the Panjab Sarasvati, 
the Aryan claims to have first owned Indian lands. 

Here their language and faith developed. They called the 
Turanian Vdeh or “speech,” “the Sarasvati,” and idealized 
Vdeh as “ Vdch-vir-dj, queen of gods, wife of Indra the 
heavens, mother of Vedas and a melodious cow from whom 
they drew force and sustenance.” This is stated in the Katha 
Upanishad and some Brahmanas, written, it is justly thought, 
in later times by Dravid Pandits in Deva Nagri, the sacred 
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character of their Na,ga ancestors. Vach, said the old mytho- 
logists, became pregnant by Prajapati, or, said others, “ the 
Ancient of Days,” evidently the heaven god, the pervader of 
the whole universe. She was known as the voice of Brahma, 
his spouse and daughter, and he — a Hermes — was wisdom and 
eloquence ; hence mankind became speaking and worshiping 
creatures. Thus from the simple fire and elemental cultus of 
the first Aryan communities, developed a vast Indo-Aryan 
mythology abounding with that spirit-worship which Aryans 
and Turanians have alike reveled in. 

The Aryan writers of the Big Veda mention the Turanians 
of Upper India as at this time consisting of “ five royal races,” 
of which the Nagas and Nahushas are the primordial and 
greatest. On the Sarasvati they were led by “ Nahusha, son y-/ 
of the great Ndga,” whose son Yaydti married the daughter of / 
Sukra or Indra, the Turanian rain and sky god. 

Their progeny were Tul^nian “ Yadus and Tur-vasus — two 
united races whose bards, the sons of Kanva, composed the 
whole of the hymns of the VIII. Mandala, Big iv., 1, 7” — an 
Aryan confession which points to these qnasi holy Aryan Scrip- 
tures and mythologies being originally Dravidian growths, for, 
of course, the Yadus and Tur-vasus are well-known non-Aryan i'l) 
tribes living south of the Panjab and towards the Indus, as seen 
in our map of Anet. India. Through Devi-Yani, the first wife 
of Yayati and mother of Yadu, they are related to the Asuras, 
who called Indra or Sakra, Ushana and Bhargava ; and the first 
Aryan success in war was over a weakened body of these 
Yadus, see Big V. iv. 30. 18, where it is stated that an Aryan ,, 
or Aryanized people discomfited the Arna of Cittra-ratha on 
the Sarayu or Satlej. Hewitt, I^. As., J., Ap. 93. 

As followers and soldiers in the armies of various Dr&.vid 
princes, the Aryans gradually worked down to the Ganges, 
which the early Vedik singers had evidently never seen, for it 
is not mentioned in those early Vedik writings supposed to be 
genuinely Aryan. The commentaries and subsequent philo- 
sophik works are only doubtfully so, for they are in a very 
different language to that of the early, hymns. These last, says 
Max Muller (1891) “are full of faded, decayed, and quite 
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unintelligible words and forms, and in some points nearer 
Greek than ordinary Sanskrit ; " so that the Aryan tongue, 
which first appeared in India, was not “intelligibly" put into 
“ words or forms.” This was the work of several centuries 
later, when civilized Dravidian Pandits probably wrote it out 
for Aryans in their sacred Deva Nagri or Dravid character. 
Necessarily they taught the illiterate colonists how to write 
their language and reform their faith and mythology. The 
same process was then going on in the west, when Greeks were 
beginning to write tlieir Aryan tongue in Shemito-Phenician 
characters, and aided by Egyptians and Shemito-Syrians, they 
too were organizing an Aryan mythology and faith. 

In those times, say 800 to GOO B.C., there was no hard and 
fast Brahman caste, and Brtihmanas were only in utero — in the 
fertile brains of some village priests, one of whom, perhaps as 
early as 600 B.o., suggested that his ancestors had sprung from 
the arms and thighs of Brahma, and that Brahmans must hence- 
forth be the high and only priests of Ary (Is, who were no longer 
to be styled Aryits — the “ lowly .3rd class ” {Berfeys Diet., p. 
52), but Aryas, “the noble ones.” Even the Upanishads speak of 
Brahmans as mere “ religious students or those who swerve 
not from the truth ” [Khan. Up. Mullers Ved., p. 79-80). So 
that down to and in early Vedanta times, the Bnthman was not 
so much a caste as the priest of the family who tended the 
sacred rites as of fire and Soma, if these then existed, as the 
chief symbols. He was the Wiz-ard or Wise-one called in to 
relieve the busy or careless parent ; and so arose the Purahit — 
the simple family priest like our village curate, who did not 
trouble himself or others aliout the great neuter Brfdim as the 
only “ centre of intelligence.” 

The few Aryas, and still fewer “ noble ones ” among them, 
could not have long stood apart amidst the vast masses of 
Turanian peoples, so greatly their superiors in an even then 
“ old world civilization.” Before they had struggled down to 
Magadha or the Gangetik kingdom of Mags or Mugs, most 
would be absorbed in this Turanian population ; anyhow we 
only hear of a small Aryan settlement there, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids says, “ at the end of the 6th century b.c.” {Bud. p. 22). 
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probably, in the main, occupational, any 
grouping of the existing castes, according to 
occupation, is out of the question. Only quite 
a minority of Brahmans devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of the law and the 
scriptures, or to other religious duties* Many 
are agriculturists, domestics, or clerks, serve in 
the army or in the police, or engage in trade. 
The vast majority of the Rajputs are not land- 
* owners. There is no identity of occupation 

ite, and the Rajput, or landholder were characteristic of the Vaisya w Budra groups ** 
vtd. . . . But though the basis of caste is (pp. 202-4). 


‘ Caste, in short, is in the main based on 
ction, as was the case among the Egyptians 
the Perso- Aryans. At the outset there 
■e in all probability two main divisions of 
people — ^the Vaisyas or “ settlers,” and the 
ras, or helot serfs. It was not till a much later 
od that the privilege of connubium between 
le two classes was lost. Out of them two 
it functional groups — the Brahman, or 
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Neither they nor any Turano-Dravid or Kolarian, Mags or 
Malas seem to have established temples or any s tructural shrines 
with priests and rites till the 5th century ; for neither Vedas 
nor commentaries denote more than a simple domestic and rural 
or rude hypaethral worship of the elements with offerings mostly 
agricultural. The Sanhitas of the Eig Veda make no allusion 
to caste, transmigration, images or idols. The gods are Devas or 
^‘bright ones” — sun, moon, fire, etc. — the attributes of which often 
stir the poetic worshipers into divine raptures which persuaded 
their ignorant admirers that they were inspired by the gods. 

Oriental scholars who are practically acquainted with India, 
have too long silently accepted the popular European opinion 
that all that is best in Indian literature, languages, religion 
and mythologies, is Aryan or due to Aryans ; and that Indian 
languages from the base of the Himalayas to Central India and 
Bombay, and from the highlands of the Indus to the mouths of 
the Hugly, are either pure Aryan or based thereon ; whereas 
the contrary is true, or more nearly so — an opinion now more 
frequently voiced by many scholarly Indian administrators. 
Those not infatuated with Sanskrit or misled by the glorious 
literature it has given us, now see that neither the Hindi of the 
Bangas (Bangalis) of the Ganges, nor of the Panjabis, nor the 
language of the Western Mii-rhattas, or even of Eajputs, are 
Aryan, though much Aryanized by some of the upper classes. 

The traveler throughout even upper India will not meet 100 
Aryans to 100,000 non-Aryans, and as regards Gangetik peoples, 
Mr C. Johnston (Bengal Civil Service) told the Oriental Con- 
gress of 1891 that “ 70 out of the 71 millions of Bengal who 
talk Hindi, are of Indo-Chinese or Dravidian extraction” — that 
is, are Kolarians and Bangas. See also Mr Hewitt’s valuable 
papers in R. As. Jours, of 1888/9, and his later vols. 

Amid such dense Dravidian masses the small Aryan in- 
fluxes would make slow progress, and we must not be misled by 
their adopting as their own, the chiefs, heroes, gods and histories 
of the Turanians, for all peoples have so acted, whether they 
arrived as conquerors or colonists amongst settled communities : 
see especially the histories of Babylonia or Akkad ia, Asyria, &c. 

It took long centuries before even a few Aryans got south of 
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the basin of the Ganges, and still longer over the Vindhyas, the 
deserts of Rajputana and kingdom of the Malas (Malwa) and of 
Gujars of Gujarat. Only towards our middle ages did Aryan 
influence aid in pressing southwards the great Dravidian races 
of Andhras, Chalukyans, Cholas, Keras, Rathas or Ma-Rattas, &c. 

Even in these days we scarcely find any Aryans in either 
Central or Southern India, (of true Aryans there are none any- 

Centml India . 8 mills. where outside the Parsi communities) 

„ Provs. .10 „ where has always existed a great 

Haidarabad . 2 „ Turanian population — mostly Dravids 

Madras Presy., 1 hitherto estimated at 40,000,000, 

includingMysore j latest census at 60,000,000, 

as per margin, not including Mahamadans and Christians. 

From prehistoric times these Dravids have been the most 
intellectual, civilized and cultured people of India ; famed for 
arts and architecture, piety and religions with elaborate rites 
and symbolisms. These last they have left to us in magnificent 
monolithik cave temples, carved out of rocky mountains and in 
the most intractable stone, beautiful in design, elaborate in rich 
decoration, with grandeur and yet delicacy. The artists are 
quite unsurpassed by any race in the world. The people are deep 
thinkers, powerful rulers and administrators who never permitted 
any Aryan interference in central or southern India, its govern- 
ment, religions or occupations, though their upper classes have for 
some centuries affected a good deal of Sanskrit, no doubt because 
this early appeared in Deva-Nagri, the ancient character of their 
northern Naga faith and ancestry. 

The rise of Buddhism in the 5th century B.C., and the 
Greek invasion of 150 years later, greatly renovated the old 
Turano-Magadha empire, and opened up a bright political future 
alike for Aryans and Turanians, Brahmans and Buddhists. The 
too stolid and more conservative Dravids j^roper, like the 
Chalukyans, preferring their ancient Jainism, nature and spirit 
worship, then hastened their southern trend from the Gangetik 
provinces, moving largely on the Andhra states in Tel-lingana 
and the highlands of Kalinjar (Kala-linga) — long one of their 
outposts overawing the central Gangetik states. Then, no 
doubt, arose in Central India the second Mahd Kosala (the 
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first kingdom of this name being the northern Oudh of Mala 
Dravids) which is still the great non-Aryan state of Gondwana, 
stretching from Telingana to MahaEashtra and MMabar — names 
also proclaiming Turanian rulers and settlers. 

In the Eig Veda mantras we hear only of “Aryas and Dds- 
yas" or country people (fr. dha ) — “ the white and the dark, the 
beautiful nosed and the noseless or goat-nosed” — but not till 
later times, if at all, and only in well Aryanized states, did the 
Aryan venture to speak contemptuously of the Turanian rulers 
of India. “ Barbarians, outcasts, Mlechas,” &c., were names 


only applied to wild, rude 
Ddsias, or the country 
people of the hills and 
forests, whom Dravidian 
and Aryan alike enslaved. 
The Dravidian was a born 
Kshatrya, hero, fighter 
and politician — “ the Arms 
of Brahma,” who protected 
the pious teachers, the 
gods or Brahmans,” and 
singers of mantras. All 
others were merely classed 
as Vish or “people.” 

The Aryan rise and 
long-standing power of 
the ruling Turanian is 
clearly depicted in the 
graphic legend of the Mh 
Hindu Avatdra, where 
the Aryan (Vishnu) repre- 
sents himself as a poor de- 
formed, deceitful Vdmana 
or dwarf — a son, he said, 
of Kasyapa and Aditi, the 
ancestors of the Turanian 



Fxo. 6.— THE 5th or VAMANA AVATAr of VISHNU WHO HEBB 
SUPPLICATES BALI FOR FAVORS. 


solar and lunar races. He begs for a little land from “ Bali, the 
great Daitya Emperor then ruling the three worlds . . . and who 
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had shorn the very gods of power and dignity.” The request was 
at once but too heedlessly granted, for the clever dwarf deceit- 
fully circumvented the generous and all-confiding monarch, 
and the Aryans secured great possessions. See details in Rivers 
of Life ii. 478, and annexed fig. 6. 

They were then no longer the poor semi-barbarous hordes 
who had emerged from west central Asia or the forests of S.E. 
Europe on the fertile plains of the N.W. Panjab, and who had 
encamped like other central Asian nomads and shepherds in 
leafy huts or “ black tents before the great walled cities ” of 
powerful Turanian princes.* There they had chanted their 
mantras, performed their simple fire rites, drank their sacred 
Soma oblations, and gazed in amazement at the use of metals, 
stone, brick and wood, mechanical appliances, and a general 
civilization which they heretofore could have had no conception 
of, never having been on the Euphrates or the Nile. 

But the Aryan has always been quick to learn, apt and 
practical ; and we read in the Vedas (probably a modern part) 
that he, too, soon built cities, used armor-plated chariots which 
resisted spears and arrows ; wore ornaments of gold and silver ; 
rode horses and hunted ; used medicines ; was guilty of all 
sexual vices ; concealed his illegitimate children ; allowed 
daughters to inherit parental possessions ; women to walk about 
unveiled ; built rest houses for travelers ; and finally calculated 
time astronomically. This civilization he could readily ac(|uire 
from the alma mater of Gotama Buddha, the Turano-Dnlvid 
schools or Ndlanda of Kapila-Vasta which flourished in the 
7th and 8 th centuries B.c. 

From this early center sprang most of the metaphysical and 
learned writings of Vedik times — Upanishads and Darsanas ; six 
schools, each with its text-book and sutra — sundry Brahmanas 
and philosophies, theistical and atheistical, all of which preceded 
Buddha, and were founded by Kapila, a quasi divine incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, but in reality a stolid old Dravidian Pandit. 
The philosophik schools scorned the ideas of saciifices, and were 
therefore heretiks to Vedaists. “ He who lived on sacrifice,” 
said some Kapilaists, “ must at death be born again. . . . True 
* See Histories of Early India — Hunter, Wheeler, 
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religion is knowledge or Juana, but tlie pious may adopt modes 
and forms for its sustainance, as Bhajna, ‘ prayers and liturgies/ 
repetitions of divine names ; Yatras, or pilgrimages to holy sites 
and shrines ; Dana, gifts or offerings ; and Sncina, baptisms or 
bathings in sacred w^aters.” 

Philosophers like Kapila would certainly not teach thus ; and 
we learn that the schools became divided, perhaps Aryanized, 
about the time of Sakyamuni — say ,500 b.c., when three schools 
are named. One holding the doctrine of Karma, which Jaina 
saints or Bodhas had taught in the days of Parsva of the 8th 
and Oth centuries B.C., or even a millenium earlier. The second 
school taught a Vedik-like sacrificial religion and Bhakti or 
faith ; and the third, a philosophik gnosticism or Jnana. 

This last did not, of course, suit tlic masses, wlio require 
an objective and more apparent religion, and cared little for 
theories “ identifying the soul with the infinite, and requiring 
abstract contemplation.’'' They stuck to their old rites and 
sacrifices — a physical worship to w^hich their wiser ones super- 
added the theories of Karma and Bhakti ; and in this way, owing 
to the talents and energy of Buddha, was developed a neo- 
Brahmanism and Buddliism which taught the value of good 
thoughts, good deeds and good words which could live for ever, 
and benefit the present and the future, even if tlicre were no 
deity, soul or immorfidity. 

The great moving power here, however, v'as not Aryan, 
but Turanian — “ Dravidians,” as we may conveniently designate 
the great old rulers of India then, and from 2000 to 3000 
B.C. Long expected evidence is now appearing that they — 
Dravid Pandits — composed some Upanishads and Brahmanas, 
and Avhy not Vedas, engrafting therein the hymns, prayers and 
faith of the illiterate Aryans 1 All these scriptures are inferior 
and easy compositions to the philosophical works which issued 
from the schools of Kapila before Buddha’s day or any Aryan 
settlement in the middle Ganges. Nor rvould Vedik composi- 
tions prove difficult to learned Dra vidian Brahmans, e.(/., from 
Apastamba to Sankaracharya of 800 A.c., who wrote on the 
complicated philosophies of the Vedanta, the Bfushya or com- 
mentaries on the Sutras and Upanishads — aphorisms and hymns 
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which are still the admiration of even European metaphysicians, 
theopathists, and most pious thinkers. But enough, for this^'is 
too large a subject to be here dealt with, though one we could 
not avoid, lest the reader should erroneously imagine that all 
Indian literature which appears in an Aryan garb was origin- 
ally and solely the work of Indo- Aryans. 

Mr Thomas, a good numismatist, learned and cautious 
writer, here agrees with Sir Walter Elliot, a distinguished 
Dravidian scholar, that “the Vedas were 'not co-ordinated. Iry any 
Aryan Rishi, but first arranged and compiled by Veda Vyasa 
Krishna Dvaipa-Yana, who was born on an ilct of the Jamuna.” 
According to Aryans, he was inspired by a Rishi Para-Sara, and 
was called Kanina “ the bastard,” implying that he was a 
half Aryan ; but no Aryans had then reached the Jamuna, and 
all learning was in the hands of the Turano-Dravids, then un- 
doubtedly, as now, a highly religious and philosopliik people, 
with their own gods, heroes, rites and a great sacrificial system. 

Barth says {Reis. India) “the Vedas are a selection from 
many ancient poems which in India developed a faith inter- 
mixed with Rudraism and Vishnuism.” He sees “ no natural 
primitive simplicity in even the oldest Vedik hymns”; and 
agrees with Prof. Tiele that “there never could have been a 
Vedik people, nor could the Vedas have been popular, inasmuch 
as they are liturgical and sacerdotal.” Their language, subjects 
and metaphors, adds Barth, show that they have been composed 
by very difierent minds and at widely dilferent j)eriod8. At 
the commencement of every psalm or snhta of the Rig is seen 
the name of some deity or Rishi, supposed to be the composer 
or compiler, as when a collector of ballads takes some from a 
popular minstrel. 

“ However, we may antedate the oldest of the hymns of 
the Rig Veda,” says Mr E. Clodd, in Acad. 3 Mar. 83 ; “the 
conditions under which they took the form which insured their 
transmission, are ipso facto as of yesterday, compared with that 
period in which man’s endeavour was made to read the riddle 
of the earth. . , . The indications of worship of the several 
powers of nature which the Vedas supply, are the survivals of 
that mythopceik age in Aryan culture, of which the ruder 
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features lingered among the tribes ... of the German Ocean 
or sunnier waters of the Aigian.” 

It is believed that the Vedas and a voluminous Vcdik and 
philosophik literation, were transmitted orally down to the time 
of the great grammarian Panini of 400-500 b.u., because we 
have as yet no prior direct evidence of writing, and we have 
marvelous proofs of how the memory can transmit the most 
difficult and unmeaning matter ; for few Vedins or Brahmans 
versed in the Vedas, whom we have listened to repeating page . 
on page of their scriptures, could translate to us almost anything / 
they said, yet not a word or quantity was, we believe, wrong. 

The earliest portions of the Vedas are the Sanliitas or 
“ collection ” of hyms in the Ch-handa era of the Big Veda ; 
and following them comes the mantra era, placed variously by 
some Sanskritists at from 1500 to 1200 B.c. The Brahmanas 
with appended Aranyakas and Upanishads, thinks Prof. Weber, 
may belong to 1000-1400, having some parts as late as 8G0 B.C. 
{Hist. Ind. Lit, p. 21), but this is generally thought too early. ^ 

The sanctity of the Vedas is as great as ever it was to the 
masses of Hindus ; these firmly believe that their Vedas con- 
tain all that is precious, good and divine ; all that is necessary 
to our happiness here and salvation hereafter. The educated 
and skeptical ones are but a small minority ; upper and lower 
classes alike believe, as Max Muller wrote in 1876 and since, 
that “ Vedas contain all-sufficient authority for all that is en- 
joined and proliibited to the modern Hindu. All customs, all 
usages, all stories, all laws are held to be based on Vcdik texts.” 
And just as most Christians believe that no one can truly in- 
terpret their Bible save an infallible pope, so Hindus hold that 
“ it is impossible for any human being, not inspired like the old 
Kishis, to interpret Veda.” 

One of the early schisms in the Brahma Samdj (Theistik 
Church) was occasioned by a preacher saying : “ the voice 
of God could speak to the heart of all as it spoke to the writers 
of the Vedas” — a doctrine which destroys all the ecclesiastic 
means by “ inspiration,” here more rigid than even with our 
strictest clergy. Vedik inspiration is Sruti, “ that which was 
Eared ” or “ Heard,” not “ a guiding Spirit,” far less Hand, 
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but the very voice of God — au idea far beyond the Bath-Kol 
of Hebrews and others. 

Most Hindus, like most Catholiks, are of course very 
ignorant of their Bible ; not knowing that the writers often 
claim human authorship and beseech the divine blessing 
and enlightenment, they boldly teach that their Scriptures 
“ contain all knowledge, divine and human, a completeness 
like unto those of the gods.” Smiti inspiration is also 
claimed for some of the early commentaries on the Vedas, but 
Sruti applies really to only the four Vedas as “ containing the 
pure and undefiled words of God whispered to holy men in 
heaven.” All else, as Upanishads, Brrihmanas, Sutras, &c., are 
Sniriti, which comes nearer to the “inspiration” idea of Chris- 
tians, as that which good and holy men were inspired to write 
by God, his angels or the Holy Ghost. The spirit or god 
prompted their “ memories,” and Smriti is therefore applicable 
to all the sacred body of tradition handed down by pious and 
wise ancient sages. They, like Moses, Mahamad, and other 
prophets and apostles, were held to commune with gods and 
spirits, and through them, under lieavenly guidance, came 
Hindu liturgies, prayers and puranas, based of course on the 
foundation of Vedas or Sruti, and in amplification of its 
higher and holier Vedik literature. 

As the Vedas are elaborate woi'ks marking a considerable 
civilization and depth of philosophik thouglit, we must not 
expect to find in them anything regarding the primitive, rude, 
coarse symbolisms and rites of sexual nature worshipers, then and 
everywhere far more than even now prevalent throughout the 
East. Only once, and in condemnation, does the Rig Veda 
allude to the Sisna devaites- or lingam worshipers. The old 
authors sought a higher elemental cult, and often adopt a spiri- 
tual standpoint. They urged men to look to Devas, or “ gods 
of light,” fire, storm, &c., and even to see all these as converg- 
ing to unity. They “ yearned after one God,” says Professor 
Max Muller, “in hjnoans chanted perhaps 1500 b.c.,” at which 
we wonder not, for if the Aryans passed through Kaspiana they 
could not but meet with wandering teachers from Babylonia, 
Asyria, and Syria, not to say Jaina Sramans, who at least 1500 
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years B.C. knew most of our arguments for and against Theism, 
Atheism, Agnosticism {A-janaka, as they well called this), and 
a future life. See our Articles I. and XI. 

Yaska, the first known commentator of the Vedas, “ formed 
to himself (about 500 b.c.) a systematic theology,” says Pro- 
fessor Max Muller. He reduced all the Vedik gods to three, 
viz., Agni, Indra and Savitri, or fire, air or sky, and sun 
or the generator ; and finally said the three were really repre- 
sented by one divine Atman, as thousands of good Jainas had 
long before upheld. One of the Upanishads reduces the popular 
3300 gods to 33, 6, and finally to one, called “ The Breath of 
Life,” or Atman (M.’s Ved., p. 27). But in the ancient East, 
as in the West, Henotlieism rather than Monotliemn was the 
rule, each tribe preferring its own Baal or Yahve, though freely 
acknowledging that of others, as is seen in Egypt in the 
case of the royal treaty between Rameses II. and the Hitites, 
and in the fear of Hebrews for the Moabite Chemosh. 

The Vedas, of course, know of no one great personal God or 
Creator of a Universe ; it may rather be said that the highest 
phase of Vedaism is to see God everywhere as well as in the 
totality of all that is, not as apart from or outside of nature. 
Hence Tvitheism, Pantheism or Polytlieism were high phazes of 
Vedik intellectual life, whilst Monotheism, in omitting the 
deification of divine attributes was held to be imperfect. 
Veduntism was an early rebound (much earlier than the Vedanta 
Sutras) of the learned and pious, against the many anthropo- 
morphik and anthropopathik ideals of deity. It was an 
attempt to soar into the empyrean, where Vedantists, like 
others, lost themselves in a hazy “Absolute Great Neuter 
BrCihm ” — confessedly incomprehensible and indescribable ; but 
whom nevertheless they are for ever describing in poetic or 
wordy metaphysical language, until their He or It almost comes 
under the universal law that all Gods are of the earth earthy ; 
certainly all Biblical ones are unmistakably physical, as their 
planetary and elemental names and attributes declare. 

Nor can deities anywhere escape the universal law of 
development. The First Brahma was “ that which sprouted ” 
— a bud, core, Img or essence, from, says Max Muller ( Vedanta^ 
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149), “ hrih or Vrih, that which breaks forth in the sense of 

^ cr e^on ^ r cr^t^^'^hence tsvara, the common name for Siv^ « 
Kr^^lso comes Vridh and Vardha, and hence the Latin 
verbum the “ Word” or Logos, which burst forth as soon as man 
conceived a thought or idea ; for the Logos would be to Vedist 
and Vedantist the deified Vdch or “ speech” — that which gave, as 
it were, life to thought, and which, “ springing forth ” like to, 
and from the creating Brahma, was known as his offspring or 
power. In this sense the Logos or Son was “ with the Father 
from the creation of the world,” or, at least, of man, and Hermes 
is the same idea, as the eloquent and seducing god. Argu- 
ments have been advanced, here out of place, for the parent- 
age of Log-os from the old north Aryan god Log, or Loki, Loch 
or Lough, Fire and Flame — “ Son of the Highest,” 
and “Messenger” of Aryan 

. Thf i fir n t r rnt H i ndn-f^rm i t i n^ FnthV ' mm'i n ml Fnji p- i t i 

' “Lord of Creations” — a true Hcrmaik Brahma; and being 
depicted as a potent masculine Zeus, like to Yahv6, Chemosh, 
Amon, &c., he in time naturally became distasteful to cultured 
and pious philosophik minds searching after a great ideal and no 
magnified man, solar or royal governor. As did Vedantists, so 
have others developed a great neuter Bmhm ; even j)ious Chris- 
tian philosophers have sought, and some few dared to own, a 
Brahm, despite the direct anthropomorpliik teaching of the 
Christian and Hebrew Scriptures. Thus the Rev. Principal 
Caird (D.D., Glasgow University) boldly says, in his Gifford 
Lectures, 1895/6, that in his view : 


“ Christianity knows no such thing as a ‘ First Cause,’ or an Omni- 
potent Creator and Moral Governor of the world, a being framed after 
the image of man ; an anthropomorphic potentate seated on a celestial 
throne, publishing laws and dispensing rewards after the manner of an 
earthly sovereign or magistrate.” 


Of course this sets aside Ydhve and Tlieos or the Kurios, 
and all Als or Els as he on whom Christ called at death ; for he 
said “ His Father worked as He worked,” and that Eli 
“ governs the world with righteousness ” ; looks after sparrows, 
lilies, grass, &c.; that “for Him and through Him are all things ” ; 
that He made them all in six days, and rested, being tired, on 
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the seventh day, and finally became incarnate in a Jewish babe, 
and dwelt amongst men. Hebrews recognized no Neuter God. 

Such-like matter, the philosophical Vedantist said, arose 
from Avidyd or Nescience, and must not be ascribed to “ The 
Great Atman, Soul, Self or Spirit of the Universe,” though 
admissable, perhaps, among those who could not rise beyond 
the phenomenal. All Vedantists did not agree however with 
many Buddhists that the phenomenal was “ unreal, illusive, or 
false.” They spoke of “a reality behind the unreal,” apparently on 
the ground that the masses must have a worship, and therefore 
a pei’son, prattka or face, a God, Father and Creator. But the 
tme Vedantist confessed, like Athanasius, that he could only 
say what God was not. Prof. Max Muller’s Ved., 83/4.^^ 

The Vedantist creed of, perhaps, the 4th century B.C. is as 
incomprehensible as the Deity, and in this respect, like that 
ascribed to Athanasius of the 4th century a.c. Max Muller 
translates it as follows : — 

“ Nor aught nor naught existed : yon bright (Sun) was not. 

Nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 

The Only One breathed by Itself . . . 

Other than It there nothing since has been. 

Who knows from xvlience this great creation came ? 

He f rom whom this great creation came ? 

Whether His Will created or was mute ? 

The most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 

He knows it, or perchance even He knows not.” 

— all sufficiently mysterious, and like much that precedes and 
follows, wild, indiscriminate trifling with ignorant men, and 
with words, which every accurate scholar must condemn. 

Prof. Muller thinks that, owing to the use here of the word 
tcbddnim, “ this is not the most ancient stratum of Vedic thought 
and language.” There were, however, skeptiks, who asked such 
questions as : “ What covered all ? ” “ what sheltered?” “what 
concealed ? ” “ was it waters ? ” &c. Notice also that in Eig^ 
Veda, X. 129 : The gods knew not the genesis of the universe, 
for one writer asks, “ Who truly knowest whence hither (all) 
were born ? . . . The gods had no priority. Whether did it (the 
world) make itself or not ? . . . Who was its overseer 1.,. 
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He surely knows, if not, who can? Not the non-existeut 
existed . . . the Existent existed not at that time : . . . not 
^death nor aught which is immortal,” 

^ Here, as elsewhere, it appears that immortality was not 
attributed to either gods or men ; though perhaps accepted, the 
subject was wisely avoided. All could win a sort of invincibility 
by severe austerities, and more pleasantly, as did Soma and 
Indra by drinking Amrita. All ate and drank, married and 
were given in marriage, and no heaven could have been attrac- 
tive without these mundane pleasures. 'J’he Eig Veda alludes 
to a genuine heaven for the righteous ; but of the wicked nothing 
is said, and some think they died eternally, which would con- 
flict with the universal primitive belief in transmigration. There 
are also positive traces of a belief in a hell. See Prof. Macdonell’s 
Review of Oldenberg’s Veda, R. As. J., Oct. ’95. 

Like many Biblicists, Hindus speak less and less, and lean 
not at all on the older gods, legends and rites of their scriptures, 
but more and more on the ethical teachings. They remain 
strong spiritualists, believing they can interview the gods by 
^ j inducing an e^tatik condition, especially by fasting and other 
" austerities or tapas, and originally by exposure to heat, as we 
would expect from fire worshipers. Cf. Rig, x. 136 ei seq. Sdti 
or widow-burning also seems inferred, and is far from an inven- 
tion of later Brahmanism (ibid. p. 961/2) ; though it is not so 
clearly a sacred institution as was the sacrificial burning of 
Hebrew children and offering up of the first-born. 

The post-Buddhistik Hindus or neo-Brahmans, tried to 
check spirit lore for much the same reason as the Pope does 
Freemasonry. They urged that though souls or spirits existed 
in all things as well as creatures, yet that “ man has only to do 
with, and must alone meditate on the great universal spirit, 
Atman or Breath of Life — He who arises out of, and returns 
into, and breathes in itself (Chand. Upan.). This is akin to 
the western Holy Ghost idea, and to the teaching of Lao-tsze of 
the 6th century b.c., whose Tao was really God, “the Way and 
Vital Principle.” It could not, he said, “ be seen or grasped ; 
has neither limbs, eyes or ears ; but is eternal, all-pervading, im- 
perishable and infinitesimal, yet the source of all that is.” About 
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this time also the learned author of the Mundaka Upanishad 
was writing “ Our Brahma is joined unto Maya-matter and 
Illusion ” — doctrines which had reached China. 

In spite of all this ancient theosophy, out-rivaling in 
mystik occultism and wordy logomachy anything of even these 
days, clever men have ever continued to define and condition 
what they still assert is unconditioned and incomprehensible. 
They grasped at shadows of their own making, and brought 
down to earth the most ethereal of spirits, until they appeared 
as suitable “ gods walking like men,” when alone gods can be 
worshiped. 

The Vedas mention Triune forms of great gods and powers, 
but no Tri-murti or heroes like Eama and Krishna, though 
there is a Krishna, probably the dark Apollo of Dravids. 
Vishnu is showm as a solar deity, who compasses the earth in 
three strides, also, as a creator of all life, and even of Brahmil, 
a later idea of his Puranik devotees. He was shown as reclining 
with Lakshmi on his serpent couch, and from the euphemistik 
navel arises Brahma. Egypt expresses the same idea in this 
snake deity. The Vedik Siva is the tempestuous Rudra, and 
not connected wdth the Linga or “ the abhorrent Sisna dcvaitis,” 
though these were everywhere, from Kaildsa, 

Siva’s heaven — the highest cone overlooking the 
sources of the Indus and Satlej, to the lands of 
Andhras and Tri-lingaits, the energetic colonizers 
of Trans-India. Everywhere in Vedik, as in 
present times. Buds, Budhs, Bods or Bada-Kdls 
or little “ stone lingams ” (Tamil, “ Bud-stones ”) 
covered the land, and had offerings of children 
in the village groves, as described in our second 
Article. Hermes was Mercury the Blue Budh, at once a god 
and planet, often alluded to in sub- Vedik literature. 

The Satapatha Brahmana describes the Vedik gods as 
8 Vasus, 11 Rudras, 12 Adityas, 1 Dyaus or Jove, 1 Prithvi or 
the Earth, in all 33. There are also Asvins, Maruts, &c., and 
Brahm is Indra, glory and brightness and a Universal Soul, 
the First-born and Pervader of all, and the aforementioned 
Atman. The worship was essentially elemental, physical and 
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ancestral ; priests and people alike oflFeriiig up prayers and 
sacrifices to sun, moon and sky, ancestors, rivers, sea, trees, 
&c., at the seasons special to each. Prayers were always for 
temporal blessings to person, house or tribe, as in the case of 
Hebrews, Greeks and others. The worship was domestic, with 
family, priest and altar, but grew into a vast sacrificial system, 
begining with human victims and animals, and ending with 
substitutes and symbols of these. 

The final rite of burning the corpse is described as a “ final 
sacrifice ” or Antyeshti of man to the Great Spirit, through his 
messenger and medium Agni, to whom more invocations are 
addressed in the Vedas than to all other gods. These all 
delight in “ the sweet aroma ” of the sacrifices, as did the 
gods of Hebrews and others. 

In early times the festivals seem to have been cheery days 
of feasting on savory sacrifices, with dance and song, to the de- 
light of gods and men ; but as the religious spirit grew stronger, 
heavy lugubrious chants and mantras were prescribed necessary 
by the solemn and pious old Kishis. The favourite prayer was 
the so-called “ Ten TForc/.s- ” of the Gayatri : ” We meditate on 
the excellent glory of tlie Divine Vivifier. May he stimulate 
(or enlighten) our minds.” 

The Vedik sacrificial system is too elaborate to be here 
described ; it is so, very succintly, by Mr K. B. Deshmukh in 
Bom. Anthro., J. 1., ii., Oct. 86, though one would wish he had 
told us something as to its source. It is tlie oldest part of 
Aryan history, and possibly may go back to 1700 B.C., when 
^Zoroaster was teaching about Atpropatene. One of the earliest 
sacrifices mentioned in the Vedas reminds us of that by 
Noah after the quasi deluge, when “ Manu, the Son of 
God ” (Brahma), after a great inundation, performed the first 
Agnihotra or “ household fire ” rite, one still common through- 
out India. 

Vedik sacrifices may be considered in two groups of seven 
special classes, the most important being the Agni-stoma or 
that of Fire and Soma, the Purusha or Human, the Sulagava 
or Ox, and the Asva-Medha or Horse sacrifice, a grand regal 
rite, and perhaps the last of blood and feasting, dance and song. 
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There was iio doubt a gettuine human aacmjice, for one of the 
rites connected with the building of the fire altar requires, ac- 
cording to the Rig Veda : “ Five victims, a man, a horse, bull, 
ram and goat ; ” and the Sata. Brah. permits substitutes for 
these. Cf. also the ancient revered story of the pious Sunah 
Sepha of the Aitareyah Brah. and Epiks ; also Oldenbergs Veda, 
p. 364, and R. As. J., Oct. 95, p. 960. 

In the Manava Sastra, as edited by Sankaracharya 700 to 
800 A.C., we are assured that all animals were created by 
Brahma for sacrifices for the benefit of mankind ; and that to 
kill for this purpose was no murder ; and of course, sacrifices 
were more usually eaten than burned to ashes or thrown away. 
In chap. V. is detailed the creatures a Brahman may eat, and 
Sankara was a very strict Dravido-Aryanized Brahman, and a 
most profound philosophik commentator and upholder of the 
Vedanta and Vedas. 

The fourteen Vedik sacrifices ai’e still performed through- 
out India, except that the cow and horse are prohibited, the 
excuse being tliat this is the KCdi Ywja, an age for praise, 
Yogaism and magic. The Purusha has been spiritualized 
mystikally, yet many rites in connection with other sacrifices 
show that this human Mcdha, only very slowly gave way to 
substitution, as in the case of the ram which Yahvd accepted 
from Abraham in place of his first-born, though this may have 
been a modification of the tale, when Jews like Hindus, got 
ashamed of the barbarities of their ancestors. 

Even the sacrificial goat has long since had a substitute 
among educated Hindus, for a crusade against bloodshed arose 
in our 12th century, headed by the good Dra vidian Vishnuva 
Ramanuja, whose banner displayed “ A Religion of Mercy ” or 
Daya Dhama, such as Jainas had preached two milleniums 
earlier. There are still, however, Hindus who persist, like 
Christians, that “without blood there can be no remission of 
sins.” Even in the last century one of the most learned and 
noble of Indian kings, Jaya Singh of Jaipur, insisted on the re- 
institution of both the Asva and goat Medhas, and quite lately 
the Brdhmans of Puna, in spite of much educated pressure, 
actually celebrated the latter, and, adds Mr Deshmukh, “ BrMi- 
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mans are still skilled in cutting open animals and in selecting 
the sacrificial parts.” 

The Vedas prescribe that all animals for sacrifices are to he 
suffocated and the blood preserved, whilst Tantrists and most 
non-Aryans let it flow away like Hebrews. The underlying idea 
of the Vedik writers is that evil comes to us from the displeasure 
of the gods, and from their preferiug flesh to vegetables. They 
called flesh Devdnna or “ divine,” and fire the preparer or 
carrier, the Kavya-Vtihana and Ilavya-Vahana. They also, 
said the Devas, liked the superior gi-ains, as wheat and rice, but 
not maizes like biljra, j avail, mug, &c., sliowing their, or rather 
their priests’ good taste. These steadily and not slowly drew 
more tightly their priestly bauds : they early proclaimed that 
lands were of no use unless tlu'y called down rains, and that 
from conception to death, they must preside over every fiimily 
and social ofiice of man and woman with suitable rites and 
sacrifices for which they required shrines and priests of every 
grade. They declared Brahmans to be the first and only divine 
caste and Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, of the earth, earthy 
— men born only to support Brahmans, and carr}^ on mundane 
affairs, doctrines which they could in some degree support from 
the Rig, and formally so from the other Vedas. 

The Puriisha medha or “ human sacrifice ” is spiritualized 
in Pnrasha suJcta, which makes “ Purusha ’ a mystical concep- 
tion of humanity ; but it is acknowledged that from this or on 
“ account of this, came the later Vedas ” prescribing the sacri- 
fice of “ all animals with two rows of teeth, as cows (which have 
only one !), sheep, goats,” &c. From this Purusha’s head “ came 
the Bnlhman, from the two arms the Kshatriya, from the thighs 
the Vaisyas, and from the feet Sudras”; and this mystical 
Purusha was afterwards held to be Brahma,, the supreme Hindu 
god and primarily a purely Hermaik conception. This portion of 
the Rig is, however, in modern Sanskrit, and no doubt a much 
later writing than the Mantras, which is in so very ancient 
a Sanskrit that it cannot be read without the aid of commenta- 
tors. See the excellent paper by Pandit Shiva-nat Sastri in 
Ind. Mag., Jan. ’89, confirming similar statements by Max 
Muller and others. 
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It is clear that the Purusha Sukta was written not only 
after the mantras but the Santa and Yajur, and no doubt 
the 4th or Atharva Veda ; but before the Smntifi, the Manuva 
and Mahabharata, which last mentions the Purusha Sukta 
and developes the caste idea. Vishnu is there directed to be 
worshiped according to the rules contained in the Purusha 
Stikta, and Manu repeats the creation story, and the writer 
of the Mahablnirata calls the mystik Purusha, Brahma — hence- 
forward usually called “ God.” There also we learn that in 
primitive times (say b.c. 1200-1000 when the nomads may 
have first entered India ?), “ there was no caste ; that Brahma 
c-reated but one Brahman in the world at the beginning ; but 
that afterwards from division of labor, divisions of caste ensued,” 
that is, when the nomadik state gave place to agriculture and 
a settled goverment. 

The Rig is not without its Atheism or what Europeans 
would call blasphemies. In viii. 1, 14, 19, 22, 23, 44, &c., 
the writer exclaims to this effect : “ If I were thou, 0 Agni, 
and thou were I, then thy wishes would be fulfilled. ... If 
1, Indra, were like thee, the lord of wealth, he who praised 
me would not lack cows ; ” and again, “ If I were lord as much 
as thou, 1 should support the sacred bard, I should not abandon 
him to misery” — a sentiment repeated in vii. 32. 18. Nor 
were wise men all silent in any era. They told Vedantists 
that their “self or soul was altogether nothing — a mere out- 
come of the body or its senses which developed by knowledge ” 
into intellect or mind (Muller’s Ved. 89) ; and that it is folly to 
posit gods or souls which we confessedly are unable to describe 
or comprehend. 

All gods being the work of men’s minds, if not indeed 
of their hands, require to be kept up to their duties, and in 
the prayers of most priests, as well as laymen, their duties 
are rather alertly pointed out to them, for peradventure they 
sleep and require rousing. Only if our god never forgets, 
leaves or forsakes us, do “we praise his holy name” — Jacob 
chose Yahve because of his promised boimties to him. Useless 
and negligent gods were often cast aside and even flogged, as we 
still see in China and Polynesia. 
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The necessity of Bhahti or faith is as strongly maintained 
in the Vedas as in the Christian Bible. “ To faith add know- 
ledge,” say both. Bhahti “ gives power to all rites and sacrifices 
. . . yet neglect not works, they are a necessity and prove 
thy faith and knowledge. He who has these is indeed free 
and beyond the law. . . . All doubt is damnable.” These 
doctrines were known in India long before Aryans reached the 
Ganges, and so too doubtless such laws as that “ marriage 
is honorable and a sacred tie instituted by the Creator in the 
begining of time.” Neither early Dravids nor Aryans sanctioned 
child marriage, caste tyranj^ idolatry, nor })rohibited widow 
marriage nor foreign travel, as does modern Brahmanism. Early 
Dravidian Indians did not enter on the wilder speculations of 
metempsychosis which the western mind has so long and rather 
vainly reveled in. 

With the rise of special Brahman priests, came costly 
shrines and sacrifices, strange gods and mysterious legends, 
rituals, mantras and charms ; and in time the theo-philosophical 
teachings of Vedantists, ever full of beautiful and pious sen- 
timent, but also a mysticism which started Avidyd or that 
state of “ ignorance ” which the agnostik of these days humbly 
confesses to, when asked to accept current beliefs. 

The priests lost themselves in trying to define “A Great 
First Cause” xvithmU a cause — a something out of nothing. 
They called him in the Upanishads, “ The Creator of Nature,” 
yet confessed that “nature operates herself.” Their god is 
“all that exists. . . . He alone is real existence and the soul 
of the universe. . . . The heaven is his head, the earth his 
feet, the sun and moon his eyes, space his ears, the Vedas his 
speech, air his breath, and the world his intellect. . . . Yet 
has he no eyes or ears, though he sees and hears all. . . . 
He is pure understanding ; the Light of lights, the One 
Eternal amidst the perishable universe. . . . No eye can see 
him, nor language describe him, no intellectual power compass 
or define him. . . . Even Vedas can give us no knowledge of 
him. He alone can impart knowledge of himself, and only 
to hearts freed from passions and worldly desires.” 

Is it strange that this wild poetic rodomontade should 
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cause many wise men to turn aside exclaiming ; “ As you clearly 
know nothing about your quasi Supreme perchance he exists 
not ! ” for this “ great Incomprehensible ” is more befogged tlian 
even “the Three in One” of our “ Athanasian Creed.” 

This was probably the period when the Veda-angas or 
Vedangas — the six sacred sciences arose, and were proclaimed to 
be “ Smi'iti or Revealed Knowledge,” which “divine men wrote 
as taught by the gods.” The name signifies “ Limbs of the 
Veda ” — six subjects or Shad-angas necessary towards reading 
and understanding the Vedas, viz. : — 1st, Sikshd, or phonetiks, 
embracing accents, quantity and euphony ; 2nd, the Clirmdas, 
metre ; 3rd, Vydharnu or grammar (according to Pauini) ; 4th, 
Nirukta, etymology ; 5th, Jyotisha, astronomy, with special 
reference to time for fetes and rites ; and Gth. Kalpa, rules and 
ceremonies for rites in the form of Sutras or short aphorisms. 

Vedantism. 

The Veddnta was a great reformation which began at 
least four centuries B.c., when Buddhism had obtained a firm 
hold on Upper India, and its canon may be said to have closed 
about our 5 th century. It is so marked in its avoidance of 
all that referred to the sacrificial system, rites and duties 
prescribed by Vedists and the Vedas, that it was clearly a 
Dravidian reformation of the crude Aryan elemental teaching, 
a building up of a neo-Hinduism purified by the ancient 
Turano-philosophical schools of Kapila) and embracing the piety 
and ethiks of the followers of the great Jaina saint MaluT-Vira 
and of his probable disciple Sakya the Muni. 

The Vedik gods and doctrines were rejected as useless, 
nay, mischievous — as “ food for babes ” but unsuited for the 
full-grown and philosophik literary man ; yet the supremacy and 
necessity of the divine Vedik base was insisted on, as necessary 
to the children’s growth in grace and conduct during the busy 
mundane stages of life, and until they reached the elderly, 
thoughtful, or vana-prastha step — that of the “forest recluse.” 
Then, said the Vedantist, the wise man puts aside all childish 
supports, rites and sacrifices, nay, deities and prayers thereto. 
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ami should impose on himself self-denial and such penances as 
the three Dos ; — 

Damyata : subjection of senses, pride and self-will ; 

Datta : charities and generous neighborliness ; and 

Dayadhvam : pity and kindly thought of others. 

He no longer looks to a great creating father-god like 
Brahma, ordering all the affairs of life ; but acknowledges a great 
neuter Brahm or Bruhm — “ the Parama-Atman or Highest 
Soul, Spirit or Self ; the This That ; . . . the Immortal and 
Absolute, on which all worlds are founded and beyond which 
none can go or think ; the Eternal Thinker, not to be reached 
by speech, mind, or eye, or apprehended, and of whom we can 
only mutely say : He Is . . . verily the unborn, undecaying, 
undying, without parts or action, tranquil, and without fault or 
taint ... no historical person . . . world-creator or pheno- 
menal God conceivable by our understanding like to Brahman. 

. . . He is Him, but veiled by Ax'idhyd or Nescience ; ” all of 
which may be gathered from Muller’s Ved., p. 123, &c. 

None ever interfered with these aged Vedantists, nor called 
them heretics, though rejecting all the ’doxies of the people ; 
suffice that they lived pure, pious and thoughtful lives, though 
forgetful of all the prayers they had lisped at their mothers’ 
knees and indifferent to the rites which all around them esteemed 
necessary to salvation. 

V edantism made no claim to a revelation but to the simple 
teaching by pious philosophers, of Vedanta or “ the end (or uses) 
of the Vediis” from a theistic standpoint. The text-books were 
the Siiad Darsanas or “ Six Demonstrations,” and the object 
was perhaps to counteract the rising Puranism ; for we do not 
hear of Vedanta much prior to the compilations of Vyasa “ the 
Arranger,” one who appears to have resuscitated the ancient faith 
and mythologies, and started what led to the neo-Brahmanism 
which finally drove Buddhism from India. This Vyasa (foi 
there were many) said that one of the great uses of the Vedante 
compilations was, so that men may be educated by them to under 
stand the Vedas. Vyasa himself rejected much of the Samhitaj 
and Brahmanas, prefering the Upanishad as anterior. On these 
he built up his “ great Theosophy and one of the oldest philo- 
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Brahmanism ; Piirva-Miiuilmsa, a discueaion of 
the sacrificial system of the Veda ; the Sam- 
khya, which can be described as at once 
atheistic and yet orthodox ; the Yoga, which is 
only Samkhya modified, particularly in one 
point — namely, in its attempt to develop and 
systematise an ascetic discipline by which con- 
centration of thought would be attained, and 
by admitting devotion to the one personal God 
as part of that discipline ; the Ny^ya— a word 
that has always been translated by logic — which 
makes the snmmum honnm consist in renuncia- 
tion with regard to all the pleasures of life, and 
indifference to rewards in the life to come ; and 
finally, the Vaiseshika, which largely agreed 
with the Nyaya, but held some^eculiar views 
ofJieVcda.^ ' ' 


L 
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national or popular philosophy having its source 
far back in the past, and from this commoi 
fund all have drawn, though in widely differinj 
measures. It is not to be supposed, however 

he warns the student, that those whose namei 
are mentioned as the authors of these si: 
philosophical systems were more than the fina 
editors or redactors of the Sutrlis as we nov 
' possess them. It is also well to remember tha 
we have only a portion of the vast religion 
and philosophical literature of India, and tha 
of the old pre- Buddhistic literature we havi 
but scanty fragments, and possibly we hav( 
not those in their original form. 


by memories developed under careful < 
cipline and training to an almost incredi 
tenacity. Every one of the settled opinion 
which the originators of the six princ 
schools of Indian philosophy arrived has b 
handed down to us in the form of short apl 
isms, or Sfftras, and there is but little un 
tainty even now what were their ten 
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sophik systems of the world, .as elaborate and complete as those 
of Plato and Kant ^i^ays M. Muller, and one the English reader 
can now grasp in the S.B.E. series. 

The whole six systems of the Vedanta are carefully and 
well epitomized in the Vedanta Sara or “ V-Essence,” a short 
])opular text-book. There is another, the Vedanta Pari-hdsha, 
and both it is believed are written by the busy and learned 
Sankara, author also of the aphorisms of Biidarayana, the 
Bfishyas or commentaries on the Vedanta Sutras, and on the 
Bhagavadgita and some Upanishads — all much-revered Scrip- 
tures and widely known text books. _ ^ 

The Vec^nta Sara depicts Sankara’s supreme Isvara or 
Siva as both personal and impersonal, although, like Brahm, 
unresponsive to all creatures. knowledge (belief) in Brahm 
and Brahmii’^is held to supersede virtue and pardon many vices, 
but we must realise that all around us is a vain and fleeting 
shadow, worthless and empty — doctrines which Christians and 
many peoples adopted. 

Vedantists have labored to show that although there are 
many names for “ Cod the One, the Great Atman or Soul 
Eternal Spirit,” &c. ; “ yet is He One and Indivisible,” and 
may not be called P^’ajd-pati, “ Lord of creatures,” PVs-rc<- 
Kanna, “ Divine Artificer,” &c., as if peculiar to one creation ; 
for “ He is the great Atman or soul of the universe, transcend- 
ing the Ego or Self — a ‘ Being’ or ‘ Person.’ ” 

In the Vedanta Upanishad “ He is the Knower, , . . was 
not born, dies not, came from nothing, and never became any- 
thing. He (or It ?) is smaller than the small ; greater than the 
great ; hidden in the heart of the creature. . . . The Atman 
cannot be gained by the Veda, by any amount of learning, nor 
by the understanding (or reason) of man. . . . He whom the 
Atman chooses, by him alone can he be gained. . . . The Atman 
chooses him as his own ; but he who has not first turned away 
from his wickedness, who is not calm and subdued, or whose 
mind is not at rest, can never obtain the Atman (God or Divine 
Soul), nay, not by any amount of knowledge.” Thus came in 
the primary doctrine of “good karma” (works), without which 
all faith or belief is filthy rags, and of which more hereafter. 
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To tho orthodox Vedautist the highest Brahm was a reality 
underlying all things, and with three predicates, Being, Knowing 
and Bliss. The lower and phenomenal Brtthma was a personal 
God with numberless names, who may be worshiped in images, 
though the highest ivorship is knowledge, by which we can best 
approach Him, and in the end become one with Him, and see Him 
in all Ilis Ndma-vupa, “names and forms” — dogmas similar 
to the universal teaching of most theists in the West as well as 
the East since the days when culture arose. We have seen also 
another idea common to the earliest Vedantists, if not to Jainas 
of a millenium earlier, and to Plato and the author of St John’s 
Gospel, viz., that tlie Vardh, Word or Logos was identified with 
the Creator of speech. 

Some Vedantists and Vedaists identified JMaya wdth Sakti 
and Praki’iti, the receptive force of nature, that is matter, 
the Mat or great earth mother by which Brahma produced 
worlds, all life, the elements and mental powers ; but as this 
materialized the god, w^e are cautioned to dissociate him from 
Brahm and from Maya which is “illusion.” “He is not even 
w’^ater, but only its moisture ; nor the sun, but its light. He or 
It is a something, yet nothing ; real and unreal ; real because 
looked upon as such, but unreal because It exists not as a being. 
It is a pow'er of Brahma but not the soul, for this, like the 
life, is a portion of Him as a spark is of fire. The hodg is 
illusion because created and dissolved, which the soul is not. 
It is self-existent and eternal intelligence . . . consubstantial 
with Brahma ; ” reminded us of the old Christian war-cries of 
the Homo-ousians and JJomoi-ousia7is. 

The Vedanta does not recognize, as appears in the Uig 
Veda, that “ the aggregate of all beings in existence constitute 
a fourth part of God.” It teaches that “ the divine spirit, 
though differing in degree, is the same in nature with that of 
all beings ; yet that God is one entirety, and that he who truly 
knows God, becomes God, or merges into Him as flowdng rivers 
merge into the sea, losing alike their names and forms. Future 
happiness is absorption into deity, who is the sea of joy.” 

The only way, said Vedantists, to attain to such communion 
with Brahm is by “ severe abstraction and contemplation on the 
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illusiveness and worthlessness of life and all things worldly ; our 
own foolish understandings and thoughts.” All natural affec- 
tions and passions, joys and sorrowings, must be for ever repressed 
until we feel no repression necessary ; then is the pious believer 
sinless, “ for as water cannot wet the lotus leaf, neither can sin 
touch or be imputed unto him ” — Vedanta doctrines which have 
unfortunately descended into our midst. 

The Vedanta only becomes mature and systematic in its 
own Vedanta Sutras and Sankariicharya’s commentary. In the 
Upanishads it is imperfectly seen, but it never aims at the 
occult or esoterik. It is for all who are sufficiently educated to 
comprehend a profound philosophy and theosophy touching- the 
relation of God to the soul or the Supreme to the human spirit, 
the essential identity of self — the Atma — and God ; the incom- 
patibility between subject and object and like abstruse matters. 
It was held vain to offer this to the ignorant toiling Sudra 
classes, but it was never forbidden to them or others ; sec Max 
Muller’s Vedanta^ ^ 

Tlie chief Vedanta code is the Sfcrika Sutrrift or VedthUa 
Darsana, which some say was known throughout the Ganga and 
Janiuna States as early as the 14th century B.c. If so, it was 
the work of Jaino-Drilvid Pandits, or some of the famous 24 
Jaina-Bodhists. The author composed also the original Gita 
of Krishna and some other works grateful to Thcists, tired 
of the prayers and rites of Sanhitas and Brahmanas. True 
\"edaists must have looked on the -whole as a heresy, and it 
no doubt loosened their foundations, and aided the growth of 
mu(.h atheistik and agnostik teaching which, in the 8th to 5th 
centuries B.c., was given forth with great force, volume and 
consistency, by philosophik teachers and schools grouped around 
the sombre little lake of Kapila Vasta. But from here also 
there then arose the 'a?i-theistik Sdnkhya Darsanas, the chief 
author of which was Hishi Kapila, the literary ancestor of the 
neighboring princes from whom sprang Siikya the Muni. He 
strove, about 500 b.c., piously and successfully to stem the 
abstruse and unpractical, and to direct the minds of the busy 
masses towards a gospel of goodness and duty. He was no 
enemy to the philosophies, but held that these like gods or 
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spirits, whether good or demoniacal, were no fit subjects for 
life’s ignorant toilers. Vedantism therefore continued to flourish, 
but widened its arms so as to embrace alike the Sankya and 
Buddhist philosophies, though differing widely from even the 
higher teaching of the upper Buddhist Pitaka or “ Basket ” of 
light as preached by Gotama. 

The Vedantist emphasized the necessity of postulating 
a quasi God (Brahma Deva), vaguely described as “ Light ” — 
a '‘Deva without a Second; the Sole Existent; Uncreated, 
Omnipotent and Infinite ; a spirit without passions ; separate 
from matter ; pure Wisdom and the source of Happiness ; 
Everlasting, Unchangeable and Incomprehensible” — the usual 
ending of creeds, and strangely enough after pretty well de- 
fining and limiting their great Incomprehensible. This Brdhm, 
or Bruhm (as commonly called in India), was a real neuter and 
no masculine Brahma, “Creator” or personified spirit like 
Yahve, Zeus, Shang-Ti or Jove ; yet the multitude here went 
as usual beyond their Vedantist teachers. Lovers of sj)irits, 
they poetically mystified this “great Ghost” and gave to him 
a Raja’s court with angels and archangels, heavens and hells, 
and even said they constantly communed with Him though 
an impersonal Ideal. 

In vain had Vyasa taught that “thougli every attribute of 
a great First Cause is in Him, yet He (Brahm) is void of all 
qualities. . . . He is only the suut-total of I am-ness ” — 
meaning, “of all existence” or phenomena — the rT’IlM Ahie 
and Nuh pu Nuk, or “I am that I am ” of Hebrews and 
Egyptians. 

Vyasa then weakly expatiates and enumerates the quali- 
ties of his Ideal, until he makes him an ordinary great 
God •“ to suit,” he says, “ the understanding of beginners.” 
Buddha was wiser in avoiding “ the Unknown ” and in pre- 
paring a special “ Basket ” of all that was known and could be 
substantiated, and was necessary to guide and comfort the busy 
work-a-day world. 

Later Vedantists defined and divided their already too 
sublimated and etherial Deus into two Brahmas, a higher and 
lower, the real and the phenomenal, which last became practi- 
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cally such a “ Lord ” as Krishna, “ a son of man yet incarnated 
God,” who, speaking as Brahm, says in the Gita : “I am 
He who sitteth aloft and aloof, uninterested in all things ; 
even the Universe and its works confine me not.” He too 
was illusion, the unsatisfying “ reflection in the mirror,” whicii 
])robably led Buddha to urge that we should cease to seek 
for guidance or trouble ourselves about illusions, and try to 
work out our salvation and that of others by doing them good, 
and faithfully performing our own duties. 

Illusion was and is here a dangerous word and idea. It 
suggested alike to learned and ignorant that peradventure 
all religion, gods and priestly teachings are Delusions ; for 
it was an old cry that “ Life is but a passing show for man’s 
Delusion given” — an uneasy dream, soon to pass away into 
an unconscious rest, mayhap eternal oblivion. Our loves and 
hates, ambitions and keen strugglings are, said many ancient 
Indians, but the deluding power of Maya, who cruelly woke 
lip the universe from an untroubled and unconscious rest to 
dream the sad dreams of life. 

These, said the pessimistic then as now, cease only wlien 
the soul awakes to the void and hollowness of all things ; or 
said others, as do many Christians, when man is al)sorbed in 
Brahm or the eternal spirit of all things — a true Anuihilatiou. 
In spite however of all “life’s dreams” being probably thus 
“ rounded with a sleep ” as Shakspere says, Vedantists of ancient 
and present times have, like most of us, feverishly struggled 
and toiled to live through thankless days and sleepless nights. 
The poet, philosopher, statesman, warrior and others have as 
a rule clung to their work and ambitions — “baubles” though 
some called them ; and it is well ; for these induced respon- 
sibilities with mental and moral advancement, distinct duties 
and work, without which life is indeed not worth living ; as 
Carlyle well said, “ work is sacred and divine ; it is worship 
and religion,” and without it life has no joyousness, nor the 
mind any restfulness. 

There are as frantic admirers as detractors of Vedas and 
Vedantas. Some, like F. Schlegel, say they prove that 
“ early Indians possessed a knowledge of the true God.” 
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Others scorn this idea, and say that : “No true God can be 
found even in the best of Bibles, that their deities are only the 
ever growing Highest Ideal for the time being of the biblical 
authors.” Some pious Christian scholars actually see in the 
lofty ideal of the Vedantan Brahma, a blasphemous conception 
of their own anthropomorphik Father-God, and utterly disagree 
with Schlegel’s conclusion that “ Indian Scriptures are replete 
with sentiments and expressions, noble, clear, and as severely 
grand, deeply conceived and reverentially expressed as in any 
human language in which men have spoken of their God.” How 
few Europeans would agree also with the conclusions of the 
Sanskrit scholar. Prof. Deussen, that “ Hindus should keep to 
the Vedcluta, because in its unfalsified form it is the strongest 
support of pure morality and the greatest consolation in the 
sufferings of life and death ” ? Acad. 1st Sept. 95. 

“ The Vedantist,” says Mr G. A. Jacob, “ tells us that by 
following his system we destroy the accumulated works, and 
nullify the current ones ; at death therefore nothing remains to 
cause a return to this hhdva-sdgara, and the soul set free from 
limiting conditions, loses its personality in Brahman.” If this 
be so, the pious writer, zealous for his own faith, thinks we 
“ cannot have much concern for a future existence. ... If we 
are to have no consciousness of personal identity, then all sense 
of moral responsibility ... is wanting.” 

Undoubtedly the doctrine of the final absorption of souls 
in the Eternal Brahm, the Infinite Spirit of the universe — 
taught in India from the far back era of the Upanishads — is a 
real annihilation ; yet neither Vedas or Brahmanas ever argue 
or seem to suppose that souls are mortal, on the ground, thinks 
Max Muller, that “the death of the soul had never come under 
human cognizance.” Its after life he finds “ constantly depicted 
. . . often childishly and imperfectly” {Ved., 53/4); but the 
idea of its death with the body only arose in a later period, and 
only among serious thinkers, as in the case of learned Greeks, 
when they set aside their old Elysian field fables. 

The Hindu and Christian doctrine of our final absorption 
into deity unwittingly but clearly appears as annihilation from 
the close reasoning of the pious and learned Sankara in his 
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commentaries on the Vediintas, for he says : “ If Brahman be 
one without a second, then there is no room for anything that 
is not Brahman ; hence the oft-repeated sentence Tat tvam asi, 

‘ Thou art it ; meaning not that the soul is part of Brahman, 
but that the whole of Brahman is the soul ; . . . therefore does 
the pure Vedantist virtually exclaim, like Christ ; “ I am Thou, 
O^holy deity, and Thou art J.” Cf. John x. 30 ; Ved. 92, 104. 

Sankara, -who was no Aryan, but a Dr^vid Brahman, and 
esteemed an incarnation of his god Siva, said that the universe 
arose through an act of the phenomenal Brahma’s volition. 

“ He willed and it was, but to him it was Maya” or illusion, 
and after its creation the deity sank back into apathy, as when 
the Hebrew wrote that Yahve “ rested.” 

The real God is believed to be hid behind the veil of 
Avidya or nescience ; but, say the Vedilntists, the phenomenal 
Brahma is no more unreal than the phenomena of the world 
which are but Maya or illusion metamorphosed by the human 
understanding or imperfect minds of men. Avidya, however, 
added these theologians, is only a temporary illusion, which 
will disappear with the increase of knowledge or Vidya — i.e., 
Vedanta philosophy.* < 

The western doctrines of faith, works and grace, are old to 
Vedantists, nay, to Vedaists and even to Jains of a milleniuiu 
n.c., and as such would probably be known about Baktria before 
Hebrews praised their Abrahamik patriarch for his all but 
murderous “ act of faith.” They would certainly be old doctrines 
throughout Greeko-Syrian kingdoms long before Christ preached, 
not to say 140 years later, when only. Gospels began to be 
<|uoted. Easterns had many centuries earlier heard that none 
can come unto God unless His Grace or Holy Spirit, the 
Atman, calls them ; that all righteousness is “ filthy rags ” 
in comparison to this, and by it alone can come spiritual re- 
generation. This is the work of the “ Breath,” or Psyche of the 
Highest ; of that light which can alone enlighten us, and which 
is not to be mastered or understood by our unaided reason oi- 
intellect ; see the teachings of the pious and philosophik 
Sankara, as drawn from Vedas and Vedantas of 1500 to 300 b.o. 
Yet, says Prof. Max Muller {Vedanta, p. 33, 98), the final 

s 
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appeal is, and must always be, to reason, even wdien it has 
condemned the a 'priori, transcendental or supernatural pre- 
mises as to the deity, soul, revelations, &c. All who have not 
established these, and argue on them as fundamentals, whether 
from the airy point of the religious supernaturalist, or in a 
system of philosophy like the Vedanta, must be worsted when 
narrowly cross-questioned logically and scientifically. “ There 
is always a point,” adds the author of the Vedanta, “ when the 
confession of ignorance is inevitable, the philosopher attributing 
it to the limits of the human understanding, and the pietist 
simply saying : ‘ It is so, for so it is written ! ’ ” The real cause 
in both cases is, that the arguments are not based on facts or 
have gone beyond the facts. He who holds to Sraddhd, or 
Bhakti — religious faith, necessarily opposes all true philosophy 
which begins with de omnibus duhitare, a position which, if hot 
fully accepted, has “ a legitimate place in Vedanta philosophy.” 
This surrenders all desire for rewards here and hereafter, 
though the ardent Vedantist, Sankara, even here confesses that 
whatsoever Vedik inspiration teaches that I accept,” thus 
clinging to a Vedik hereafter. Ved. 37 et seq. 

We can understand that all this high Vedantism, like the 
higher Buddhism, was too much for the masses, and hence arose 
Purana Hinduism with its thoroughly physical and often gross 
conceptions of deity. The wise Buddha saw and tried to check 
the philosophers in teaching the abstruse and al)stract. He 
urged that it was enough to set a high example and teach the 
people how to lead and enjoy a life of active virtue in the daily 
round of their occupations and duties. 

The reader should now turn to Article XL, Short Texts, 
where will be found a summary of the teacdiings of the V edas 
and Vedantists during the first millenium b.c. and for several 
centuries after, when Buddhism dominated most of India and 
adjacent lands. 



Article V 


LAO-TSZE, HIS RELIGION AND BIBLE 

The Tao-Teh-King and Taoism 

npHIS great “old Teacher,” as his name implies, was the 
founder of what he called Taoism — an advanced impersonal 
Theism — the texts of which became sacred throughout north 
and central China in the 6th century B.C., and were gradually 
compiled into the bible of the faith, the Tao-Teh-King. The 
permanent canon was fixed some two hundred years later. 

The date of Lilo-tsze’s birth is generally placed in 604 b.c., 
in the reign of the Emperor Ting, 23rd of Chau dynasty 
(1105-242 B.C.) : and his birthplace was the province of Tsu, 
present Honan, then the seat of empire and centre of civil- 
ization. Here for above half a century he held important 
government appointments in the historical and foreign Records 
Departments, devoting apparently all his leisure time to the 
study of religions and philosophies and to lecturing tours, which 
led to his being long well known as a public teacher of religion 
and morals. AVe incline to fix his birth at 600 or 595, but this 
is of small importance, and our chronological tables therefore 
show 604 as the generally accepted year. Lao-tsze was thus an 
active preacher in the times of Confucius and Putha-gor-as (the 
western Putha - guru), and when Babylon was exploiting 
Syria, Judea, and Lower Egypt, and Ezekiel and other Nahim, 
writing quasi prophecies. 

Lao-tsze was called in childhood £/Vy> or “ Eary One,” owing 
to his peculiar ears ; also, and always in his family, Li, “ a 
plum,” perhaps as bom under this tree {S. B. East, xl. 313), 
but this term is also in western Turano-Asia a “man” or 
his sign, being equivalent to Lu. Throughout his manhood he 
was to the public Li-Peh- Yang (manly man ?), and only in 
his old age did he receive the epithet of Lao-tsze, “the old 
philosopher.” 


27S 
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Starting with a good education, though his parents were 
poor, he must have been unusually talented and diligent, or he 
would not have been selected as “ Historiographer Koyal and 
Registrar of Foreign Decrees” at the capital, Loyang, near Honan 
on the Hoangho. His position and offices would give him vast 
insight into all foreign matters, and especially the movements of 
religious thought in Central Asia, for this has always required 
the watchful attention of eastern rulers, and none would be 
more consulted on the faiths of all Mongolia Tibet and India 
than this Foreign Secretary. These, his all -engrossing studies, 
and the corruptions he noticed in public life, made him resign 
his offices v'hen about sixty-five years of age, though he lived 
on, in or near Loyang, a much respected pious’ teacher and 
preacher. Here, about 517, he is believed to have seen 
Confucius for the first and certainly the last time, though 
some strangely deny that they ever mot, for the details seem 
natural and historical, especially those concerning the irascible 
old disputant. Lao-tsze then dropped out of public notice, 
and shortly after sliut himself up in a secluded hermitage 
beyond the Chinese borders, so that even the place and date of 
liis death is unknown. His devoted follower, the Paul or 
Mencius of Taoism, Chu-aiig-tszu, says that as he was passing 
the frontier, he was stopped and made to write out a summary 
of his views and teachings, and hence the Tao-tch-king or 
“ Book of the Law” or Virtues of Tao, the ancient divine e])ithet 
and God-Ideal, but now translated “the Path” or “AVay of 
Holiness” or of Tao. S.B.E. xxxix. 81, 103. 

Lao-tsze is commonly described as a grey headed, ascetical 
old preacher, pale or whitey yellow, having his ears distended 
with three large holes, and so long that he was nicknamed Tan 
or “ the pendant ear one,” a feature common to early Buddhas 
in Tibet, Bangal, Ceylon, and Burma ; see ante, p. 28, figure 2, 
and in Rivers of Life, pi. xi. 9, fig. 85 and others. His life 
is full of legendary wonders, some of which resemble those of 
Christianity and Buddhism, and were probably imported from 
the latter. He was, said some, a scion of the great Burmese Le 
tribe, but his teachings and ascetik habits point rather to 
that Jaino-Bodhist movement born north of the Himalayas, and 
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which entered Ouclh by the sources of the Sarasvati and Mal- 
inda or “ Mjila-river.” From thence sprang the pre-Gotama 
Bodhists prior to Parsva the 23rd, and Maha-Vira the 24tli 
Tirthankara, and actual contemporary of Lao-tsze ; cf. our 
chronological tables and details in Article I. As therein shown 
nil central Asia from China to Baktria and Dacia, was then 
(700 to 500 B.C.) pervaded with a religious fervor best described 
as Jaina-Bodhism, for no true Buddhism arose till Gotama’s 
teaching was grasped about 500 B.C., and it then began to recast 
Jainism as it did Tao-ism on reaching China, 


Lao-tsze 

born 604, 

died 

5151 

Mahfi-Vin 

i ,, 598, 


526. 

IHithagur- 

as „ 585, 


515? 

Ciotama 

,, 557, 


477. 

Confucius 

„ 551, 


478. 


It is necessary that the reader 
bear in mind the dates of the five 
great and important lives as per 
margin, and those others of this 
brilliant age seen in our Short 


Tra'U; for these moved all Asia and Greece between 600 and 


200 B.C., while considerable weight attaches to the universal 
reports of theii' influencing each other, not necessarily l)y 
jtersonal contact but through disciples and pilgrims. 

Tibetans say that Jjilo-tsze was instructed by Buddhii, 
wJiich these now well authenticated dates show was scarcely 
possible ; but he may have been so, by the energetic Mahil-Vira or 
some of his many itinerant disciples, as also probably was Puth- 
agoras. He, like all Thrakians, must have known of the Kasyapa 
Jaino-Bodhists of north and west Kaspiana — that large Buddhist 
colony there seen in map, p. 30, and which Hwen Tsang said 
existed in the time of Baktria’s first king. From here Buddhists 
spread over the deltas of the Volga, Don and Dnieper. 

Looking at the ever holy repute in and beyond India of 
the sacred lakes of Mana-Sanar lying north of the Himalayas, 
and their paradisiacal connection with so much north Indian 
mythology, and especially the pious myths of Manas, Mdlas 
and other early northern mid- Asian races who first peopled 
India, we long ago came to the conclusion that here, by these 
dark still waters w'^as the first Alma Mater of the first ascetikal 
Jaina-Bodhists. Here, under the shadows of Kaildsa Parhat, 
the high heaven of Siva, and still the holiest name in Hindostan, 
would the colonizing tribes forgather, and solemnly depart for 
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their golden land by the passes of the Indus, Satlej, Mala-ini, 
and Sarasvati — thrice holy streams, the sources of which, us 
well as of the great Brahma-putra (‘ child of Br4hma ’ the earliest 
Siva or Hermes) all lie in the vales of Mana-Sarvar. Therefore 
do we find, as expected, the two most ancient tombs of India at 
the base of this central Himalaya, near the passes of the Mala-ini 
or “ Mala-river ” ; viz., those of the Jaina-Bodhists, Ko-naga- 
mana and Kcisyapa of about 2000 and 1000 b.c. Cf. p. 8. 

China down to the historik times of Lao-tsze was a A'ast 
gathering ground of many disjointed tribes, who had left their 
barren northern and western homes for the rich plains and 
vales of the great Hoang and Yang-tsze rivers, “ the Flowery 
Land ” and cradle of empire. When the sage was born near 
the then Imperial capital, lying in the centre of the vast alluvial 
basin of the Hoang Ho, China was recovering from her rough 
conquest by Tiltars, and was amalgamating with these, and this 
fresh blood had infused into her new life and ideas. She was 
expanding west and south : her busy multitudes, pushing trade 
into heretofore unknown lands, were returning not only with 
foreign goods but gods, and much new spiritual and mental 
freight ; which accounts for the continual plaints of Lao-tsze 
against the buoyant energy, “ new-fangled ways, learning and 
doctrines,” which he says had swept away the dreamy placid 
days of peace and innocence. The Rev. Dr Edkius also shows us 
that in 490-480 B.C., China received from Babylonia, learning, 
mythologies and religion, whilst in the south she was becoming 
acquainted with the ancient Dravidian and other religious 
systems of west and south India and of the Archipelago, as set 
forth in our Article I. 

In the dawn of her history, as this apj^ears in the frag- 
mentary pages of the Shu-king, which traces the northern 
monarchy as a regular government back to 2355 b.c., China 
acknowledged a “ Supreme and Almighty Creator,” commonly 
called Ti-en, the Zl-an or “ Spirit (of the) Sky ” of Akkads. He 
was next in importance to Tao, though Taoism recognises no 
creator or creation ; so Thi-en is simply the “ High Ruler,” 
Eli-un (Heb.) or “ High God,” he who actually and actively rules, 
taking his laws from Tao, who like Brdhm is a great quiescent 
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neuter, whilst Sliang-Ti is Brahma or the activity of nature. 
Ihi-etc is the sky-coverer, protector and nourisher of the earth, 
but is never spoken of by Taoists as a supreme Being or Power 
(Legge, Intro. 15-17), though he or it is the supervizing spirit 
of all tutelary deities in an ample pantheon. 

As in heaven so on earth ; the monarch was declared the 
representative of Ti-en and Shang-Ti, and ruling over all things 
spiritual and temporal, even the deities of earth and air who, as 
the pages of the royal Pekin Gazette attest, he frequently de- 
graded and exalted ; see especially Rev. Dr Martin in Ainer. 
Oriental Soc. Procs. of Oct. 1890. 

Liio-tsze like Confucius said truly he was only the builder 
<-)f a reformed faith on ancient foundations, and that in urging 
men to be followers of Ta,o, he was {vide p. 287) but calling 
stricter attention to the doctrines of the ancient fathers whe 
claimed Tao to be “ the AVay,” “ the eternal road along which 
we must ever strive to walk, and along which all things must 
move ; ” but the ancient God had here lost his personality. 

The mystikal transeendentalism which Lao-tsze latterly in- 
sisted on, and his immediate followers emphasized ; his hazy and 
impersonal deity, the I'do ; the uncertain hereafter, with per- 
chance neither rewards nor punishments ; the gospel of a great 
nature Power which knows neither love nor hate, yet required 
the practice of goodness and in all things honesty and truthful- 
ness : which reiterated as the prime personal qualities of the 
good and wise man, love, gentleness, compassion, economy and 
humility ; which never seeks precedence of another ; these were 
not congenial to the busy trading and practical Cliinese nature. 
On one occasion he taught thus : “ I have three precious 
tilings which I hold fast and prize, namely, compassion, 
economy and humility. Being compassionate I can be brave, 
being economical I can be liberal, and being humble I can be- 
come the chief of men. But in the present day men give up 
compassion and cultivate only courage ; they give up economy 
and aim only at liberality ; they give up the last place and seek 
only the first — it is their death. Compassion is that which is 
victorious in the attack and secure in the defence ; ” see further 
details in Taoteh, chapter Ixvii. 
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The Ttio idea is enshrouded in mystery and clouds of 
words, yet let us not call Tiio by the unmeaning or too mucli 
meaning term “ god ” — a habit which has caused so much con- 
fusion and darkening of faiths in all bible gods. That Tao is a 
supreme spiritual ideal and power, is clear from his many titles 
and attributes which can be readily gleaned from Strauss ; 
S.B.E.; Giles’ CJmang Tszu; Balfour’s I'doisf Texts; and in the 
excellent small summary of the Faith and its founder by 
General G. G. Alexander, wliich has appeared just as this was 
going to press. 

According to Lao-tsze and his able disciples, down to the 
3rd century b.c., and still to-day, Tao is the great Uncreated 
per se ; a “ Being,” yet nothing, and the, cause and cftect of all 
that is : the great “ Path, Truth, Light and First Cause ” ; He 
is Ti-en or “ heaven-spirit ” (still the “ God ” of all China) ; our 
universal mother ; the one perfect and “ Incomprehensible Power 
or Existence which existed before heaven (Ti-en) and earth 
were ; the Immortal and Immeasurable ; Invisible and In- 
audible ” ; mysterious yet manifest, though without form or 
shape ; supersensuous and hidden from eyes ; the eternal founda- 
tion of all things, and the universal progenitor of all beings ; 
incapable of being named or defined, but named as revealed in 
his works. From him have proceeded all things spiritual and 
material, and all things return to him again, (one of the early 
doctrines of the Vedantists, q.v.). It is through him that all 
takes place ; yet is he absolutely free, without wants or desires ; 
eternal ; at rest yet never idle, creating, preserving, perfect- 
ing (?), nourishing and protecting all things. (From whom or 
what ?) He is omnipresent, immutable and self-determined, 
loving all ; not acting as a mere ruler with insufficient power. 
In nature he is spiritual, and only reveals himself to the 
chastened pure spirits who have freed themselves from the 
^^^sires of the flesh, the world, its ways and ambitions. Whoso 
regulates his actions by Tao^is to become one with him. He 
is the foundation of the highest morality. It is he who bestows 
all things according to his good pleasure ; makes perfect and 
gives peace ; is the universal refuge, the good man’s treasure, 
the bad man’s deliverer and the only pardoner of guilt. 
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Such is Tilo, the supreme ideal of this faith, and such our 
summary of the Taoist creed. No statistics are needed to 
assure us that it quickly drew into one fold the many who in 
China as elsewhere, love the transcendental, spiritual, vaguely 
mysterious, supersensuous and incomprehensible, more especially 
when thus reverently, not to say poetically, put before them 
])y a good, pious and earnest enthusiast. The masses had 
neither learning, ability, time nor wish to closely investigate the 
foundations on which these profoundly deep and far-reaching 
terms rested, far less their wide logical outcome. Suffice that 
they Averc dark and suffused with all that mystery they saw in 
life itself, and which they ever marveled at in the little under- 
stood phenomena of nature, in earth and skies. Let us now 
look at the divine name Tiio — its oi’igiii archeologically and 
historically, though this was doubtless as unknown to Liio-tsze in 
the 6th century b.<.;. as “ Eli ” was to C’hrist, and the original A1 
or Allah to Muhamad the Arabian shepherd. 

A Ta-o-tai is a governor of a province, the “ Lord Para- 
mount,” a common title throughout central Asia and China, 
based on TCi or a very old Turanian word for “great, 

high, a king. Lord, and divinity.” Tt has some very early 
sexual connections, as in the case of 8hang-ti and most ancient 
names of gods, as fully explained and illustrated in Hivers of 
Life, ii. 529-36. The original Chinese symbol for Ti shows 
that ho was a Siva or Priapus, see a writer in Acad., 12th Nov. 
1887 ; and jirobably from Ta or Dii come the parental terms Dad, 
Tad, Tat ; also Ta-oth or Toth the obelisk of Egyjit and an early 
male symbol and deity. 

Td-tdrs are “ the noble ones,” the best blue blood of 
-Mongolians and of all central Asia, though Greeks dubbed them 
Tdr-tars (the offs])ring of Tartaros) after their fiendish per- 
formances under Ghengiz Khan in the 13th century. From 
them about this time were developed the Turks (Osmanli 
Ta-rks ?) ; whose congeners — true Tatars — existed till lately in 
the Crimea, and still inhabit the west littoral of the Kaspian or 
“ sea of the Kh-valisses,” a name of the Buddhistik Ta-tars there 
shown in map of Buddhism, p. 30. The Tsar or Cce-sdr (a 
name adopted by the Russian monarch D^an III. at the close of 
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the 1 5tlx century) rules several millions of Tiitars, mostly Mon- 
golian Buddhists owning the spiritual sway of the Tibetan Grand 
Lama. Cf. Beaulieu’s Emp. Tsars, i. 29, 30, 51, 71. 

Tao, To-Jir and Tar appears as a “ lord, deity and ruler ” 
in many dialects of central Asia, and is seen in Tan, Ta-an, 1’en 
and Tengre, the supreme god of many races, from India to 
Siberia. With Akkads, Egyptians and Chinese, Ta or Tan 
means “ power, a hero, great one, stability ” ; and in the Nile 
hieroglyphics, Td-am was a scepter and the virile organ, and 
Ta, was a “ Hand ” upholding a pyramid with one small door, 
and also the knot or bow of the maidenly kestos, the red jasper 
girdle of Isis. The pyramid was the Sakti or feminine power 
of Osiris, and Professor Sayce sees in the knot of the kestos 
“ the first idea of the Cross.” It placed the wearer under divine 
protection (as in the case of the Christian Cross), and cnal)led 
him or her to pass through the portals of Paradise or A-alilu. 
The Ta like the holy Yod of Hebs. was a “ Hand and divinci 
symbol,” as the conical Hand or “ Tomb of Absalom,” wliicli is 
translated Manus in the VnJgate- The symbol of Yahva-Aleim 
was the Tau or Ta, and still with all Nabatbeans Ta is “ God ” 
and a name applied to divine symbols. 

In Polynesia, spirits are termed Ti, Ti-kl and Ti-Ti, but tlie 
supreme Creator is Ta, Ta-r or Ta-oroa, usually symbolized iu 
a clothed or feathered men-hir or “ Man-stone,” ns shown iu 
Ei vers of Life, figs. 173, 244. It was the foundation and 
support of the earth (the feminine drcea) and of all life ; and the 
word Ta, as in the case of “ the God of B^t\i-lechem ” or 
“bread,” implied “food,” “corn,” and all earth’s bounties. 
As Til or Ta-papa, he was, and perhaps still is, the “ Rock God,” 
corresponding to the Ts'ur "Oulamin or “Rock of Ages,’' or 
“ I'lie Eternal ” of Isaiah xxvi. 4. 

Til, Tan, Ten are common abbreviations for the Mongolian 
“God,” Teu-gri, Tang-ri or Tungri, the “ Sky Spirit” or “Power” 
of Buriats, Tunguses, Yakuts, &c. He was the Ta-ung-li of 
ancient Huns, the Ti-e of Finns, and therefore probalxly the 
original Teuton Ti-u or Teut, and the Teo of the Mexikan Teo- 
Kalis ; the Ti-en of China ; the T’em of Magyars and the Te- 
thyus or The-theus (?) of Etruskans. But long before these he 
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was th^Thi-nr or Din-er of Akkacls anti the Ding-er of Sumcrs 
from 'JDim or Ding “ to create,” hence the Creator. 

Japanese call their ancient national god or spirit {Kami) 
Ten-zio, pointing to the Akkad base Zt a spirit ; hence Zl-dn-n 
the Chinese Ti-en, the sky spirit by which comes creation. 
Professor Legge in S.B.E. iii. xxiii. vi., says that “Ti in the 
oldest Chinese dictionaries is shown to be based on Yi ” (*“) 
“one” (our ancient en or an), and Td (A) great one. Hence 
“ the undivided or great one,” the biped homo with his knotted 
club, for the inverted Y stands for Zan or Yang, “ Alan.” But. 
adds the Professor, the most ancient sign of Tt is X, the inverted 
T, which is the usual Hindu sign of Maha-deva or Siva ; the 
Linga JV' of India, and the western Ti, Th6, De, Tsi and Si. 
jVs a matter of fact, Ti has been the name employed in China 
for this “God” or concept for fully 5000 years, and is in all 
respects its efjuivalcnt, and a mere variant of Tii. 

The horizontal knotted shaft — symbol also of Osiris — when 
doubled and i)ut across the inverted Y, reads Ti-en, “heaven ” 
or “high Power,” superior that is to man; and therefore does 
the Indian give to his god four arms or four heads, &c. ; hence 
Ti-en is “ the over-all ” embracing Ta. 

Tao was thus a common and quite natural divine tc'ini 
for a reverent lover of the ancients to select as “ the Way, 
the Truth, the Light.” Around this ideal in Mongolia and 
Til)et there clustered in COO-500 B.C., much of the religious and 
metaphysical ti'achings of the Indian schools of Kapila-vastii 
and of northern Kosala (Oudh), then elaborating Upanishads, 
Brrihmana.s, &e. ; and much of this, though contorted, is apparent 
in the teachings of Lao-tsze. 

These Indian schools — as seen in Article IV., Vedas — had 
been long debating the still unsolved problems of matter and 
spirit ; good and evil ; one god or many, his power, absolute or 
supreme intelligence ; the origin and issues of life ; of the Ego, 
Atman, soul or self ; and had long called BriThm, the “Self” of 
the Universe, the Way, the Word or Logos, the all pervading 
and vitalizing energies of organic and inorganic nature. 
Breath or life centered in and returned to Briihm the incom- 
prehensible and unconditioned, whom, nevertheless, pi’iests 
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have ever tried to condition and define. Indians had said ho 
was the “ Mode or Life ” which dwelt only for a time in matter, 
as Maya or illusion. None could grasp it. It has, according 
to Vecldntists and the Mandaha and Chandogya Upanishads, 
neither body, limbs nor eyes, yet it moves, sees and feels ; it is 
infinitesimal, invisible, imperishable, the moving and animating 
source and power of all things. 

Liio-tsze mixed up similar speculative philosophy with his 
religion, which he erroneously thought would help the masses to 
guide their conduct in the weary routine of life’s duties. He 
told them that breath or vital air was a direct divine ema- 
nation ; that all things are one, and therefore men sliould 
strive to be one "with Tao, the Infinite Atma ^ov Animus; 
that to do this, “ man must rid himself of alike the carnal 
and the mental ; ” like Yogis, he adds : “ keep thyself per- 
fectly still until thou reach to a state of absolute vacuity 
. . . for all evils come from action. A state is at peace till 
governed. The potter outrages the nature of the clay by con- 
verting it into a vessel. The heaven-born instincts are corrujited 
by rule and govei'nment, under which men stray from peaci* 
and quietude. He who keeps striving after knowledge, promot('s 
folly and increases confusion. . . . Existence and non-existence 
are the same. . . . All things are o/o , and from this Our or 
Tdo all men and things proceed and to it will return ; there) >y 
losing their separate existence, as i-ivers merge their waters in 
the ocean ” — an old Jaina idea. 

As in the case of other founders of Religions, we have here 
to accept as “ the Master’s words,” those expositions and 
narratives of too zealous disciples of some generations latei-. 
The Jerome and Eusebius of laoism was the brilliant meta- 
physician Chuang-tszu of the times of j\lcn(;ius, the Era.smus of 
Confucianism, of about 350-300 B.c. ; Imt the faith had many 
other leai'ned “Apostles and Fathers,” whose Taoist teachings are 
seen in Prof. Legge’s vols. He speaks of some seventy, whose 
disquisitions we may not here dwell upon. 

They accentuate those discourses and ideas of Lao-tsze 
which each prefer, and hence the prophet appears many sidc<l, 
ljut we can see that he pa.ssed through three distinct stages : At 
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Jirst he appears as a moral philosopher full of learning, piety, 
l)road and high aims, which he sets forth well and practically, 
and bestrewed with parables and aphorisms, so that his ethikal 
system should be clear and acceptable to all ordinary minds. 
In his Second Stage he is pessimistical ; disgusted at the scant 
attention of the world to that which he holds is necessary for 
its salvation, and at the fixity of its gaze on the vicious, super- 
sensuous and frivolous. Thirdly, he as it were, gives it up in 
despair, and retires to a hermitage, where he is known as a good 
and holy, but feeble, aged and morose if not irascible recluse. 
He sees the world as not only lying in ignorance and wicked- 
ness, but delighting therein ; and with jaundiced eye he loves 
to dwell only on its fabulous begining and childhood in a fanci- 
ful state of paradisiacal purity and luippiness. 

His old age was also embittered by the calm, rationalistik, 
but vigorous teaching of Confucius, whom he blamed for “ not 
going far enough back into the past _/or an Inspiration ” whicli 
would have given him a faith rather than mere philosophy ; and 
he Avas right ; for in tlie dark past are ghosts, and Ave readily 
find superstitions and spirits, though Lao-tsze held that he had 
found only a true I’ao and pure faith. At the celebrated 
meeting of the tAvo sages in 517 b.c., both Avere Avell acquainted 
AA’ith each others’ aucavs ; but Kung-fu-tsze, then only 34 years 
old, sought not to confute but to respectfully hear from the 
learned, pious and Avidely reA'^ered old man, the Tao gospel 
then re-echoing through China. He came, he said, “ to listen 
Avith all the respect due to age and great experience . . . but 
on no account to contradict ; ” lienee Taoists proclaimed an 
argumeutatiA'^e victory Avhich the pious and conservatiA^e young 
statesman cared not to refute, Confucius merely told his dis- 
ciples, that the rationalist and philosopher had no common ground 
on which to combat the unfounded phantasies of a mystik and 
spiritist who chose to accept as matters of fact, Avhat could not 
be substantiated. It Avas the case of “ the man in the moon,” 
whose existence none can disprove. 

The old sage volubly discoursed to the practical statesman 
on rites and duties, the toiling of men, the songs of birds, the 
beauty of flowers, which he argued were merely Tao or Nature’s 
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ways, inodes or laws, and must be in no respect regarded as for 
or of us. Our minds, he said, “ should be as mirrors, neither 
refusing, accepting nor retaining such formalizing of matter . . . 
for only in this way can the perfect Taoist triumph ” — to wliich 
Confucius, we may believe, asked, sotto voce: “Then what use 
can Ave be to ourselves or others ? ” The Tao was described to 
liiin as a “ holy and invisible Spirit and Spiritual Grace or 
Power, whicli none can seize for themselves nor impart to brotlier 
or child. ... It requires a suitable endowment within, or it 
will neither operate or abide (the Holy Ghost theor}’ of 
Yogis and of the New Testament). . . . The performance of 
duties, charities, and such like, which the so-called ‘ Perfect 
men ’ of old undertook, are mere rambles in transcendental 
space. . . . All who care for the world’s honors, wealth or 
power are accursed of God (Shang Ti). . . . Until we are in- 
ditferent to all these, the door of Divine intelligence is not open 
to us. . . . Once attain Tiio, there is nothing you cannot accom- 
plish ; without it there is nothing you can accomplish. ” 

This Tao had in fact become the “Holy Ghost” of the 
evangelical sage, and approximates to the Logos of the Greeks, 
of Herakleitos and Pliny, and of the Alexandrian Philo, 
and the quasi St John. It was with the Creator from “ the 
Begining,” and though pure spirit, mind or itous, was “ in- 
separable from matter,” and by rational Greeks was called 
Anayke, “nece.ssity” or “fate.” Wise Confucians nut it aside 
as confessedly hazy and incomprehensible,, 

“ Abstraction from self, said the mystik,” is the mad to 
Tao which has Its (His ?) base in Shang-ti.” There is no dis- 
tinction between subject and object. “The true Taoist neither 
loves life nor hates death, but is the passive vehicle of Tao,” 
here clearly Nature or the Buddhist Bhdva-chakra or “ Wheel 
of Existence.” “ Making no efforts or plans, the Taoist has (said 
Lao) no regrets or congratulations, but cheerfully playing his 
allotted part, he awaits the outcome complacently. . . . He 
desires nothing so much as to be in harmony with nature’s laws ; 

. . , for it (Tao) was before heaven and earth were.” Here again 
is the Logos of John, or a greater mystical idea ; for “Tao here 
precedes Shang Ti, the ‘ Supreme,’ whom we must therefore sup- 
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pose to be only a god or ruler of matter and its phenomena. Tao, 
according to Chwany tszu, the great and voluminous expounder of 
this phaze of the faith, “ existed in the first inception or molecule 
of matter, and is an omnipresent and omnipotent principle . . . 
invested with powers and attributes of deity.” (Giles’ ed., 
j). 74 sec.) 

The distinction between Tiio and a supreme god ideal, is 
thus very nearly that of the New Testament Theos, Logos, and 
“ Holy Gliost.” It is so subtle as to often elude the intelligence 
of the ancient sage, for he at times loses himself in striving to 
separate Tao from nature, matter and law. Spirits, he says, 
draw their spirituality from Tao, and by Tao the universe 
exists, for it is intelligence;” and by “spirits” we must here 
include Laotze’s own soul as well as Ti, the heaven-soul, for all 
souls, including those attributed to the homo but denied to 
brutes, hang by the same a 2 ^'>'iori speculative ideal, that same 
fragile and phantasmal chain which science cannot recognize. 

Can we wonder that a bright, clear and vigorous rationalist 
like Confucius and his distinguished and learned disciple 
TNIeiicius, described Taoism (as seen by the latter in the 4th and 
8rd centuries b.o.), to be “an absurd polytheistik heresy,” and 
not at all as it professed, “the wise teaching of the great past ” 
which Confucianism specially claimed to developc. Taoism it 
was agreed began as a useful philosophy but soon degenerated into 
a religion of crude mystical theosophy, to which, when Buddhism 
arose in our first century, it gradually added monkhood. It 
then elaborated shrines with services, rituals and all the ecclesi- 
astikal phylakteries common among Shiimans and spiritualistik 
or Theosophikal superstitions. 

Undoubtedly Taoism is infinitely older than Lao-tsze, for 
C!hwang-tszu boasts of an early state of paradisiacal Tiioism; and 
the somewhat legendary Emperor Hwang Ti, whose reign began 
B.c. 2697, is claimed as “ the first Taoist as well as disturber 
of men’s minds until then in a state of unity ” {S.B.E. xxxix. 
3). This must have been prior to “ the happy days of inno- 
cence” treated of in chapter xxxviii. of the Tao bible. There we 
are told that “ men fell away from the pure worship of Tiio ” 
and spirits, “ and foolishly substituted the practice of virtue (I), 
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which was replaced bj henevoletice . . . when it fell came integ- 
'I'ity, which ended in p^'opriety, and became little more than 
a counterfeit of sincerity and truth, and in consequence, the 
frequent cause of confusion and disorder 1 ” Hence said the 
pessimist {Tdo-teh, chapter xix.) : “If the world could but get 
quit of its wisdom and its knowledge, the people would be a 
hundred times better off. If it could but discard virtue and 
benevolence, the people would return to the practice of filial 
piety and fraternal affection. If it could but get rid of its 
cleverness and courteousness, there would be no robbers” — 
teaching not unlike that of some evangelical sects when denouno 
ing a religion of ethiks — of “ working out our own salvation ” 
by mere goodness in heart and life. It is vain to argue witli 
those who have thus accepted the strange dogma, that “the 
begining and end of salvation is a belief in their Tao,” 
iJrahma, Mahamad or Christ, and in the life or quasi teachings 
of their Ideal of Divinity ; and that virtue, goodness and 
integrity of life are secondary matters. One might as well 
weary himself disproving the selfish and short-sighted diatrilies 
of Lao-tsze against the increase of knowledge, which his own long 
busy life refutes. Like many, he was better than his religion. 

The Tao-teh Bible, says Professor Legge, “ is a genuine 
relik of Lao-tsze — one of the most original minds of the Cliinese 
race, and it promulgates principles, morals, government and 
personal conduct, known long before the 6th century b.c.” Taoist 
writings appear in the Imperial Han Library lists going back to 
1766 B.c. (Intro., S.B.E. xxxix. p. 6-9 ; Preface xiv.), and adds 
the Professor ; “ I know of no other book of so ancient a date 
as the Tdo-teh-king of which the authenticity of the origin and 
date of the text can claim to be so well substantiated.” It 
is the old story : great leaders, whether Buddha, Christ or 
Mahamad, are but the apex of a pyramid, the broad and deep 
foundations of which enabled these leaders to occupy their 
position. They but put into form and practice great ideas which 
had been slowly maturing for ages, the result of far earlier 
thoughts and of perhaps many commonplace remarks, unnoticed 
influences, not to speak of philosophies. 

The Tao-teh Bible first appeared in Europe in a Latin 
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translation by Jesuit missionaries in 1788 ; but not till 1823 
were European scholars startled by reading in “ The Life and 
Opinions of Lao Tseu,” by Abel Eemusat, that “ China had a 
Plato and Pythagoras in 600 b.c.” In 1842 came a complete 
translation of the Tao-teh by “ the truly great Chinese scholar, 
Stanislas Julien.” (Legge, Pref. xiii.). Protestant missionaries, 
though going to China in 1807, added nothing to the great dis- 
covery till 1868, when the Rev. Dr Chalmers’ valuable eontri- 
butions appeared, and then the stream flowed freely, till to-day 
we know all of importance in the faith, including the Taoist 
works of some 70 early Chinese authors. 

M. Remusat writes that after a long study of Lao’s teach- 
ing he finds he is quite misunderstood by Europeans, and in a 
great measure by his own countrymen ; that the marvelous 
legends eoncerning him, the dogmas of transmigration, &c., and 
his reappearances on earth, are the mere offspring of the old 
Chinese mythologies and fables, and in some cases growths of 
the doctrines he taught. His life, adds M. Remusat, offers many 
points of resemblance to that of the philosopher of Samas (the 
Puthu-guru), “ as do also some of his opinions. He was a true 
philosopher, judicious moralist, an eloquent theologian, a subtle 
metaphysieian ; writing in a style having all the majesty of 
Plato, and with much of his obscurity ... he dealt in lofty 
abstractions and in inextricable subtleties in which his oriental 
imagination loses itself. . . . His opinions however on the 
origin of the universe present no ridiculous or monstrous ab- 
surdities, but bear the impress of a noble and elevated mind, 
and have a striking and indisputable resemblance to the doctrines 
professed a little later by the schools of Pythagoras and Plato ; ” 
yes, and of many of the other great classik writers of 600 to 
450 B.C., whose views we summarize in Article XI., Short Texts 
of all Faiths. 

The Ldo-tsze King, as Stanislas Julien wrote : “ claims the 
highest inspiration of any biblc,” not excepting Vedas and our 
own. It contains “ the very Word of the Supreme God,” here 
“a veritable Uneonditioned . . . ‘you look and you see it not : 
it is colorless ; you listen and you hear it not : it is voiceless ; 
you desire to handle it, lo it cannot be touched : it is formless.’ ” 
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In sucli nonsense did the Tiio-ist spiritualists revel, though 
Confucians smiled and stood apart. 

Of course the Tao-teh bibles were burned like thousands of 
less important books by the ikonoklastik Emperor of 220 B.C., 
but they soon reappeared like the Hebrew and Mazdean Scrip- 
tures, which are said to have perished within a few centuries of 
this age — one when priests were everywhere busy resuscitating 
or concocting bibles. The existing recension of the Tilo-teh 
belongs to the time of the Han dyn. of 25 to 221 a.c. — a jjeriod 
surpassing all others in producing doubtful and spurious works. 
Then, says the learned author of Sujyernatnral Religion (i. 4G0), 
“ the name of every apostle or Christian teacher, not excepting 
Christ, was freely attached to every description of religious 
forgery,” see Study IX., Septuagint. 

The Tao-teli forms but the doctrinal focus of Lao’s teach- 
ing, and it has happily escaped, as have not other bibles, much 
of the “ revising ” and deleterious “ alterations and harmonizing ” 
which the sage’s oven discourses have suffered from in the three 
cents., 5th to 2nd. It was known in the 14th century as 
containing about 5500 characters arranged in two parts called 
“ The Tdo and Teh ” or “ Qualities of the Tao.” This edition had 
33 chapters reduced from 53, and now we have 81 chapters, being 
37 in the Tao and 44 in the Teh. As in all bibles, some parts 
of the Tao-teh ai'C of doubtful authenticity, and a few parts have 
been lost. It has a triform division, as has the Buddhist Tri- 
Pitaha and Avesta-Zand. The first seven chapters were termed 
“the inside,” probably meaning the highest, subjective or 
esoterik; the second 15 chauffers are “outside,” probably 
exotcrik, that is, for the general public. The last 11 chapters 
are on miscellaneous and abstruse subjects. The division into 
chapters belongs, as in the case of other bibles, to a later period. 

There is much in Taoism which Liio could not have 
taught, and which evidently grew out of opposition to the 
quasi materialism developed by the successful teachings of 
Confucians, to whom the Taoist materialism of actual local 
heavens, hells, gods and devils was very offensive ; they desir- 
ing that a humble agnostik spirit should reign in all matters in- 
capable of proof. They disliked the continual admission in Taoist 
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sacred writings of the universal nature, fetish and solar cults 
then as now prevailing throughout Asia ; and considered the 
following teaching to be unwarranted, grossly materialistik and 
unwise on the part of learned men addressing the ignorant — 
viz., the resurrection and immortality doctrines of the west; 
that bodies of the faithful or favored few should, as Paul said, 
rise again — some even without the destruction of the body, 
" meeting their Lord in the air ” ; that the resurrected would 
have strange divine magikal powers enabling them to hold in- 
tercourse with men on earth apparently in hypnotik states ; that 
the blessed would form part of a gorgeous pantheon like an 
oriental darbar, when they would sit on thrones to judge and 
rule the world and guide the destinies of empires, &c., &c. 

All this fanciful picture painting, the communion of saints 
and direct inspiration of a Heaven-Father or Holy Ghost, was 
decidedly at variance with Lao’s aforesaid creed concerning an 
impersonal and incomprehensible God, whether Ti or Tao. It at 
once made Taoism a fresh center for much of the old Hliamanism ; 
and such superstitions as sorcery, witchcraft, &c., grew apace and 
were codified ; and educated persons talked learnedly of spirits, 
their forms, agencies, and sayings, like the spiritists of to-day. 

There is hardly an historical allusion in the Tao-teh and 
not a single proper name. Only in the 20th chapter does Lao 
touch the autobiographical, though he gives no incidents of his 
life. He appears a lone, melancholy, and often misunderstood 
man, yet binding the Tao ever more closely to his bosom. 
Some Taoists mention eight great spirits to whom they offer 
sacrifices, viz. : “ to the lords of heaven, earth, and war ; to 
the lords of the Yang and Yin Operation, to the sun, moon, 
and four seasons.” The words we italicize confirm what else- 
where appears, that a sexual worship of the organs still existed 
as in Siva and Parvati. These are the “ two ” which Tao is 
said in chapter xlii. to produce. 

One of the most important texts, as striving to define Tao, 
is chapter xiv., with which we open our summary of the faith. 
The able scholars Kemusat and Kev. Drs Strauss and Edkins, 
think that the four symbols 1. H. W. represent the Hebrew 
.sacred tetra-grammaton, miT’, Y-h-v-e, each letter of which is 
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often separately adored. This deity was well known (see 
Articles VII. and VIII.) all over Western Asia from Akkadian 
times — say 3000-4000 B.C. — as E, Ea, la or lah, hence Yahve; 
and Dr Edkins also finds, as already stated, that in Lao-tsze’s 
time, B.C. 500, China was receiving much religion and theology 
from Babylonia, and long ere that knew Ti-en, the Akkadian 
Zl-an or “ Spirit of the sky,” though all these deities may have 
had their birth in central Asia. 

The rise of Taoism and Christianity has some features 
in common ; thus both were to a great extent the revolt of 
the illiterate, mystery and spirit-loving masses against the 
cold stoikism of the educated and philosophik classes. Neither 
in Europe nor Asia would they accept the higher stoikal 
teaching, hating its indefiniteness, want of worshipful rites and 
ceremonies, and the idea that they (the people) were to work 
out their own salvation, think for themselves and be pure in word 
and deed. They were in that stage which requires a personal 
god, guardian spirits, priests and solemn rites and processions 
appealing to the sight and emotions. These and their ancient 
■Joves and Jehovahs, the western philosophers had all Imt 
improved out of. existence, and the Chinese were in much the 
same plight from the philosophik teachings of the Confucian 
schools of 500 to 300 B.o. China was then losing sight and 
touch of their ancient creator and nature god SJiang-Ti; he 
who reigned in the Tl-en or heavens and earth and gave them 
increase in fields and flocks, and to whose glorious heavenly 
mansions they were finally to go and live, rejoicing for ever- 
more. They could not recognize Shang-Ti in the cold imper- 
sonal intelligence or vital force which was all that was offered 
to them, and that very faintly, in Buddhism and Confucianism. 
Therefore did they welcome Taoism with its world of angels and 
prospects here and hereafter, although taking little account of 
their Jehovah ; for Shang Ti is only once mentioned in the Tao-teh 
Bible, and the two — ^long worshiped — great “ Sexual Principles 
of the Universe, the Yang and Yin,” scarce anywhere. Tao was 
however so highly colored, that it suflSciently filled the popular 
mind with awe and wonderment — the two great primary needa 
of a faith, ritual and worship. 
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The weak-kneed Confucian, who unduly leant upon dubious 
hints of his master as to a sublime future, had much sympathy 
with the good and rationally educated Taoist, especially when 
Lao-tsze claimed “to rear temples to reason whilst the Buddhist 
like many Christians accepted the idea of “ the final return of 
the Taoist to Tao,” as an entrance to a blissful rest or Nirvana, 
or to absorption into the infinite — one of many points where 
Taoism comes nearer to Christianity than do its eastern neigh- 
bors; both also allowed that the body and soul or ego would attain 
to an angelik state. Taoism became a Theosophy founded on 
many all-embracing good ethikal principles which it professed to 
glean from the teachings of sages, as far back as the 24th century 
B.C. But under the example of Buddhism, Taoism degenerated 
into a religion with sects, churches, nunneries, monasteries, 
images, rituals and worships, which owing to its acce 2 )tance of 
spirits and miracles, (quickly degenerated like middle - age 
Christianity into every form of mystical speculation, including 
alchemy, astrology, and a theosophy which proclaimed sjiiritual 
visions and magical arts. As Professor Legge says {S.B.E. 
xxxix. xii. and Introduction, 23. 4), it latterly searched for the 
Elixir VitOi — ^pills of immortality, and jiroclaimed a purgatory, 
eternal heaven and hell, and its rapid advance was much aided 
by a popular belief that Tao was conducive to long life, just as 
Christianity was aided by the preaching of Christ’s early return 
to establish an earthly kingdom. 

Though Lao had no concern with all this and despized 
Nature worship, Shintoism and all known theologies and 
rites, he freely embarked on speculative dogmas and abstruse 
subjects before the weak and ignorant, in a manner utterly 
distasteful to so conservative and practical a statesman as 
Confucius, and which would have been abhorrent to the wise, 
pious, and agnostik Buddha. Both these good and great men, 
feeling their high and responsible position as teachers, ever 
refused to discuss with the masses the occult and hazy obscuri- 
ties which Taoists reveled in ; convinced that these only 
misled the busy work-a-day world and injuriously diverted their 
attention from the true religion of duty, good thoughts, good 
words, good works and conduct. 
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Taoism was formally recognized by tbe state in 15 b.c. 
and Buddhism and Confucianism in 60 b.c. In 147-168 a.c. 
imperial attention was greatly attracted to Taoism, especially by 
the Emperor Hi van. 

“ At this period,” wrote Prof. Douglas in his booklet (S.P.C.K.), 
“the custom of offering imperial sacrifices in the temple dedicated to 
the old philosopher at K’oo Hean, the supposed place of his birth, was 
begun. Already, however, there were traces of the influence of 
Buddhism on the popular acceptance of the teachings of Laou-tsze. 
The duty of preserving life was held to be among the leading doctrines 
of the philosopher. Legends began also to appear of his career after 
leaving the Han-koo Pass, which bear so striking a resemblance to 
those met with in the life of Buddha, that it is impossible to doubt 
the source from which they were derived. . . . Asceticism and public 
worship soon became engrafted on the doctrine of Laou-tsze, and the 
Emperor T’ai-ho (477-500) signalised his reign by building temples 
and monasteries for the Taouist doctors, in imitation of tliose of the 
followers of Buddha, which already were dotted over the empire. 
Indeed the many outward resemblances which now existed between 
the rites and ceremonies of the Taouist and Buddhist sects, led to 
constant wranglings and heart-burnings between the professors of the 
two creeds. The imperial patronage enjoyed by the Taouist magicians 
and the alchymist was flercely resented by the Buddhists, who pointed 
out that their opponents were nothing better than jugglers, while the 
Taouists retorted that the Buddhists were strangers in China, who, if 
they were not dealt with summarily, would inevitably cause disturb- 
ance by importing a foreign element into the empire. 

“ Such was the condition of parties when Woo (5GG-o78) ascended 
the throne, and so eager were both sides to gain the imperial support 
that, to satisfy them, the emperor summoned a conclave of 2000 
doctors and priests to argue on their relative systems and difficulties. 
After full deliberation the emperor gave his award, and classed them 
both after Confucianism, and ranked Taouism after Buddhism.” 

When Taoism became Pantheistik it taught, as many 
Christians do, that the Taoist should “take no thought for the 
things of this world . . . that it is full of evil and lying in wicked- 
ness . . . that it does not concern the true believer who has set 
his affections on things above . . . and that it is better to go away 
and be at rest.” Such like words are attributed to the aged recluse, 
though none had in his vigorous years more strongly opposed the 
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Christian doctrine of the lilies; for Lao-tsze long worked 
manfully for his fellows and the civilization of the world, 
striving to alleviate all the public and social evils and miseries 
around him. Yet much of his later teaching tends otherwise, 
as when lie tells us in chapter Ixiii. that we “should imitate 
Tdo, and act without thinking, and conduct all affairs without 
trouble ” (troubling ourselves about them) : that “ though tast- 
ing we should not consider the flavor ” ; and in regard to man- 
kind, “ consider neither the great or small, few or many.” Tao 
is in this, as many other instances, evidently “ Nature ” — that 
universal kosmik force which Huxley called “ the enemy of 
cthikal nature ; which never works for righteousness but against 
it . . . is no school for virtue and has no sort of relation to 
moral ends.” Instead of imitating nature, “ the great enemy,” 
we must socially and individually and for ever combat her if we 
would survive, for though she creates and sustains yet she 
tortures and murders ; she in fact ever moves supremely indif- 
ferent to our fates, likes, dislikes, and all consequences. She is 
Matter which follows its own universal and unalterable laws,* 

This and the opposing of all national education, new light 
and knowledge, were doctrines fatal to Lao-tsze’s system ; raising 
against it a constant and overwhelming power which not the 
most perfect religion or theosophy could long withstand ; for 
Nature here too has a law, that whatsoever will not advance or 
change must die, and it often contemptuously and ruthlessly 
brushes aside our little dreams or airy castles, how^ever carefully 
and laboriously reared. 

In his excellent chapter Ixii., Lao-tsze says : “ Anticipate 
things which arc diflicult whilst they are small and easily over- 
come, as all difficulties are if so forestalled ; ” but he does not 
speak so wisely regarding “ the great commandment : Do as 
ye would be done by ” (cap. xlix.). Here his teaching was that 
of Tolstoi, whom he was in. some respects like ; for both said : 
“ Resist not evil,” though Lao was not one who turned his cheek 
to the smiter. Here, like Christians, consistently inconsistent, 
he said : “ I am good, alike to those who are good, bad or insincere 
tome.” The wiser Confucius said; “Not so; to recompense evil 
with good is evil, for it increaseth evil ; repay evil with justice.” 
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Tlie Taoist Genesis is as full of absurd and crude assertions 
as those of all other peoples who attempt to write about the 
unknowable “Beginning,” and are too proud to remain agnostik. 
Lao wildly asserts that all things sprang from nothing, nay, less 
than nothing ; “ the nameless ; ” yet that “ Tao was a maker 
and transformer ” like the Elohim of Hebrews, though “ there 
was neither a creation nor creator ” ! There was “ space with 
nothing in it, nay, less than nothing, yet here arose tlic first 
existence but without shape. ... It divided itself without 
intermission, and the two processes (?) produced all things ; 
it then assumed distinguishable bodily shapes, which l»odies 
preserved in them the spirit which (unknown thing without 
a genesis !) was under the guidance of Tao,” of whose existence 
or cause nothing is said (!), truly as the Kev. Dr Legge here 
adds : “ The sudden appearance in the field of non-existence of 
producer, transformer and beautifier passes my comprehension. 
. . . To Lao it appeared before God (Tao ?) . . . and in this 
loose indefinite way man was said to be composed of body and 
spirit”! S.B.E., xxxix. 19-21. 

But is not the Hebro-Christian “ Beginning ” equally crude, 
illogical and unscientific ? The Tao-teh genesis is in an import- 
ant point up to present day thought ; for it puts the creating 
Aleim or Elohim and Jehovah as an after and inferior conception 
to the Tao ; making this “ the Brfdim or Unknowable Absolute 
Spirit.” It opens thus, cap. i. 1 : “ The Tilo which can be de- 
fined or named, is not the eternal and unchanging One (verse 2), 
for that which can be so named or defined is but the creator of 
heaven and earth — a great mother of whom our senses can have 
cognizance and define.” 

It is into this shadowy region that idealistik philosophers 
have constantly wandered ; see the already noticed state- 
ment, p. 256, in the Gifford Lecture of 1895/6, by the Rev. 
Dr Caird, Principal Glasgow Unjversity, viz. : “ Christianity 
knows no such thing as a FIRST cause or an omnipotent creator 
and moral governor of the universe” — thus putting aside a 
personal Father-God and creator as emphatically as did Lao, 
Buddha and Confucius. In regard to the former. Prof. Douglas 
says : — 
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Of a personal God, Laou-tsze, as far as we may judge from the 
Taou-tih King, knew nothing ; indeed a belief in such a being would 
be in opposition to the whole tenor of his philosophy. There is no room 
for a supreme God in his system, as is shown by the only mention he 
makes of a heavenly ruler. ^ Taou^ he says, ' is empty ; in operation, 
-exhaustless. In its depth it scans the future of all things. It blunts 
sharp angles. It unravels disorders. It softens the glare. It shares 
the dust. In tranquillity it seems ever to remain. I know not whose 
son it is. It appears to have been hefore GodJ Taow is Unconditioned 
Being, which, as an abstraction too subtle for words, is the origin of 
heaven and earth, including God Himself, and when capable of 
being expressed by name, is the mother of all things. Like a loving 
parent, it watches with a providential care over all created beings. 
From its portals they issued forth into life, and through all the 
•changes and chances of existence, it continues on their right hand and 
on their left, nourishing in love, imparting life to all, and refusing 
none. Though before all, above all, and in all, it yet assumes no 
authority, and though all things submit to it, does not regard itself as 
their master. Though it completes, cherishes, and covers all things, 
it makes no display of strength, but accepts weakness as its character- 
istic. It does not strive with man. Those who possess it find in it a 
Beneficent and Almighty protector, but those who spurn it are left to 
find out themselves the folly of their way. ‘ Lay hold of the great 
form of Taou, and the whole world will go to you. It will go to you, 
and will suffer no injury ; and its rest and peace will be glorious.’ 
Even during lifetime it is possible to possess oneself of Tdoii, and the 
<^reatnrc may ihus hecome identified wltli the Creator through the 
annihilation of self '' 

That Tao,’^ says Prof. Legge, '' is not a personal name, 
. . . is seen in several passages, and we have not to go beyond 
the phenomena of nature to discover the reason. ... To man, 
neither in nature nor in the sphere of knowledge is there any 
other heaven but what belongs to his own mind (fancy ?). That 
is his only ‘ true ruler.’ If there be any other, we do hot see 
His form, nor any trace of His acting. Things come about in 
their proper course. We cannot advance any proof of creation. 
Whether we assume that there was something ‘ in the beginning ’ 
or nothing, we are equally landed in contradiction and ab- 
surdity. Let us stop at the limit of what we know, and not 
try to advance a step beyond it” (129). In these words the 
worthy Professor sums uj) the agnostik’s position. 
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What avails it to say with Lao-tsze or the Hindu meta- 
physicians of Kapila Vastu, that “ Tao is I.H.AV.E., the in- 
comprehensible,” the Ud- gi-tha or great Om, inasmuch as 
= Ut, breadth and sun, the sources of life ; that Gi is speech 
and Tha “ food or fire ” (Khan. Upanishad) ; this is mystical 
logomachy which only clouds the subject. Confucians and 
Buddhists readily granted, nay- taught, that “the true Way 
k,Tao 'y was intelligence.” the driving away of ignorance, not 
as Lao-tsze said by a mystical absorption or spiritual agency, but 
by reason, evidence, and study of facts — things which could be 
seen, heard and comprehended by all reasonable men. 

Taoism seems to have been the first religion to adopt 
Yogism or extatik trances, see Chwang-tszu’s account of the in- 
structions given to the pre-historik Emperor Hwang Ti in 2679 
B.C., by his Yogi instructor, a “great soul” or Mahiltman {Ibid. 
Intro., 25). He told his monarch that “the Perfect Tiio (a 
Holy Ghost idea), was surrounded in the deepest ol 5 scurity and 
can only be reached in darkness and silence . . . where nothing 
is seen or heard. ... It holds the Spirit in its arms in still- 
ness. ... You must be still and pure, not subjecting the l)ody 
to toil nor agitating your vital force, then you may live for 
long. . . . Shut up the avenues connecting you with the ex- 
ternal, . . . much knowledge is pernicious. I wdll enter with 
you the gate of the dark and depressing element. There the 
heaven and earth have their Controllers ; there tlie Yin and 
Yang have their Repositones. Watch over and keep your 
body (pure ?), and all things will of themselves give it vigor. 
... I have cultivated myself for 1200 years and my bodily 
form knoft's no decay ; ” which, added to 2679, would bring this 
sage’s birth to 3879 B.c. ! 

Lao-tsze did not himself, however, probably teach either 
this Yogism nor the above-mentioned vagaries of theosophy and 
astrology. Out of many of his genuine writings we may notice 
the following. He told all his disciples to beware of searing 
their consciences, for “the point which is often rubbed is soon 
blunted {Tdo-teh, chap. ix. 2); that whoso avoids obscure and 
gloomy thoughts will gain a sound mind. . . . Like the brood- 
ing hen we should strive to do our duty in a quiet and restful 
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manner (x. 2) ; that no learning can compare with a knowledge 
of good and evil (xx. 1) ; that whoso regulates his actions by 
a belief in Tilo (his spiritual ideal) will become like Tao ; that 
to have a weak faith (in our ideal) is to have no faith (xxiii.) ; 
that whoso thinks he is always right will never emerge from 
obscurity ; nor he who boasts gain the good opinion of men, 
nor he who has no pity for himself live in the remembrance of 
others (xxiv.); that he who has knowledge of himself is more 
intelligent than he who only knows others (xxxiii.) 

The learning and philosophy of the world is frequently 
rebuked almost in the words of Christian apostles, and the lover 
of Tao (virtually Deity) is praised for his ignorance and babe- 
like simplicity. Not only is the world to get rid of its wisdom, 
but of its virtues and benevolence, “ and then it Avill,” thinks 
the sage, “ return to its first stage of innocence, filial piety, and 
fraternal affection ; ” not that Aurtues are not also insisted upon, 
for in the 3rd verse of the 1st chapter of his Genesis, Lao 
wrote : “Who so would know Tilo (as the Divine Spirit) must 
first purif^his^e, thoughts, and words and this Tao is here 
the Brahm^of V^antists — “ He who existed before the Lord of 
Heaven . . . the Presei'ver, great and everlasting.” 

Lao-tsze often speaks as a high government official, and we 
can see his ideas and feelings as such when he discourses to 
this effect : “A wise ruler remembers that a nation is a 
growth, not a manufacture, and that the weapons of a spiritual 
warfare cannot be formed by laws and regulations ; that pro- 
hibitory enactments and constant intermeddling in political and 
social matters tend to produce the evils they are intended to 
avert ; that to interfere with the freedom of the people is to 
deny the existence of Tilo in their midst, and to make 
them the slaves of rules rather than the freemen of principles. 
Where legions are quartered, briars and thorns grow, and in the 
track of large armies want and famine. A good general never 
lightly engaged in a war, for he knows well that there is no 
surer wav of losing one’s treasure than this.” 

In chapter xlv. of his biblc we read : “ The greatest diffi- 
culty in governing proceeds from the people knowing too much. 
Who increases their knowledge is an enemy to his country. . . . 
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Who seeks to govern without giving wisdom to the people is its 
benefactor (?). . . . Retrogression is one of Tao’s methods, and 
weakness one of his agents. All things arose from nothing, and 
though born material, this (the world ?) was evolved from the 
immaterial (xl.). . . . The most yielding element is water, yet 
it wears away the most solid substances, and this knowledge has 
shown me the value of what may be called the action of inac- 
tion, and the instruction to be conveyed by silence ” — ^liis 
favorite policy of laissez fairc (xliii.). He had before cynically 
said that “The vulgar are enlightened and quick witted . . . 
they have knowledge and the spirit of enquiry, and can find a 
reason for everything, but I, alas ! am weak and full of doubts 
• • . cannot penetrate the darkness . . . am full of despair . . . 
like an ocean which knows no rest . . . my thoughts are foolish 
and of no account . . . why do I differ from others ? It is 
because I honor and revere Tao, the great mother to whom we 
owe our being and all that supports life.” Chaps, xix.-xx. 

The reader should now turn to Study XI., “ Shout Texts,” 
where he will find a summary of the principal ethikal teach- 
ings of this great, learned, and devoutly reverent man. He did 
his utmost 2500 years ago to instruct his fellows i» the Tap or 
Path of Divine Law and Holiness — in riglitem^ness^^and all 
goodness, if not what is known as Godliness — and millions in 
China have throughout all these ages looked up to him with 
gratitude, and still value his good counsels as their best guide 
and help in the difficult paths of life. 
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CONFUCIUS AND CONFUCIANISM 

^P^HE teachings of this great and wise ethikal philosopher 
attained publicity early in the 5th century B.c. and gave rise 
to a new philosophical Religion which still flourishes and governs 
minutely the lives, politically, socially and morally, of about 
one-fifth of the whole human race. 

In the time of Kung-fu-tsze the Chinese Empire centered 
principally around this sage’s cradle lands — the provinces be- 
tween the Whai-Ho and Ho-angho ; and China was then only a 
fifth to a sixth of its present imperial limits. It then consisted 
of some thirteen states or kingdoms under the Ch^u dynasty 
which arose in 1122 and fell in 256 b.c. Its population in the 
days of Confucius has been variously estimated at from only 
ten to fifteen millions. 

In 770 B.C, a northern horde plundered the capital Sigan 
or Shen-si and killed the king, whose son fled south of the 
Hoang-ho and established his capital at Loh-yang, in Ho-nan, 
and for 450 years (to 220) the Chaus were only Emperors in 
name ; many of the feudal Princes and Dukes were much more 
powerful, and it was among them, amidst political and social 
disorder, that the life of Kung-fu-tsze lay. Feats of arms, great 
battles, heroic virtues, devoted friendships, these made the 
chronicles of China, says Prof. Legge, as attractive as those of 
Europe in and after our 1 4th century ; and in these 5th, 6th, 
and 7th centuries B.C. there was more literary culture in China, 
and more development of all the arts of civilization than there 
was in Europe in our 14th century. 

In spite of the preceding Greek and Roman civilizations 
and some 1300 years of Christian teaching, Europe was then 
2000 years behind the China of Confucius. Not only had 
every royal, but every feudal court in China its historiografers, 
poets, musicians, sages, and varied institutions of an educational 
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character, codes of law, and books of ceremonies, yet there was 
an “ absence of any strong and definite religious beliefs ” ; (Prof. 
Legge, Ency. Brit.) which doubtless accounts for the great 
advances an unfettered people can make under these circum- 
stances, and per contra^ the then strangulated state of creed- 
torn Europe during all those “ Dark Ages ” when priests held 
alike the minds and the bodies of the masses under subjection. 

The reader must bear in mind the political, religious, and 
literary state of all Europe and Asia at this cyclik period — ■ 
so marked in our “ Chart of Rivers of Life ” — else lie cannot 
appraise aright the widely apart spheres of a Lao-tszc, Kung- 
fu-tsze, Maha-Vira, Buddha, and Puthagoras. With the object 
of avoiding repetition and confusing matters which arc not by 
any means the same though nearly synchronous, we liave labori- 
ously compiled the afore Chronological Tables, and their study is 
necessary if we desire those historical facts which can alone guide 
us accurately along the complicated paths of man’s mental life. 

Kung-fu-tsze sprang from an ancient noble family of the 
K’ungs, his father Shuh-liang-heih being military governor of the 
Lu kingdom — now Shantung, and a dfetinguished officer when 
Kung-fu-tsze was born. He. was 7 0 years of age, a widower with 
a cripple son, when he married again in 5h^a daughter of the 
Yen clan, and Kung-fu-tsze was born the fpllowing year, in the 
district of Tsou, and after him two daughters. The father died 
in his 73rd year, and the mother — a clever and good woman, 
devoted all her energies to the bringing up of her son. Though 
struggling with poverty she. had great family influence, and 
watchfully cherished and advanced her boy’s early developed 
love of learning. 

His grave demeanor and strange fondness for the study 
of history and ancient laws and customs, attracted attention 
and led to his early employment in what we call the “ Civil 
Service.” He was appointed the assistant magistrate and 
collector of revenue in an agricultural district, where his wise 
and energetic reforms soon attracted royal notice and favor. 

At 19 he married, and at 22 his historical studies had so 
convinced him that the only remedy for the distracted state of 
his country was the removal of ignorance, that he devoted a 
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great deal of his time to teachings and readings ; hut when 
at 24 his beloved mother died, he retired from all public duties 
and offices and mourned her for three years, according to the 
ancient but then neglected custom. He revived this, and it has 
ever since been the objectionable practice of his countrymen. 

It was about this time that he obtained the additional name 
of Fu-tszc or philosopher, and he was then a very sad one ; 
indeed his mother’s death continued to him an almost life- 
long grief. At the end of the orthodox three years’ mourning 
he went by special invitation to the court of the Duke of Lu, 
where he applied himself to study and teaching until the age 
of 34, when he accepted the post of Prime Minister, having then 
around him a devoted body of disciples and learners, among 
whom was the Duke. lie however died next year (517), com- 
mending his son to continue under Kung-fu-tsze’s instructions, 
but after a time the new Duke sent him to his friend Duke 
Chao to study at his court of La-yang certain ancient rites, 
and to return and introduce them in Lu. This he did, and very 
shortly after “ left again dutifully,” it is said, to assist his new 
master Duke Chfio, who had to fly for his life to the adjoining 
state of Tsi. After a time Kuug-fu-tsze returned to Lu, then and 
in his absence distracted by civil war, but ho refused all offices 
and maintained himself as a student and teacher for fifteen years, 
thus gaining great influence throughout China. 

In 500 B.C., when fifty-one years old, he accepted the magis- 
tracy of the city of Chung-tu under King Ting of Lu — Duke 
Chao’s brother. Here he rose to be Prcmiei’, and his wisdom 
and firmness brought peace and many reforms, social and 
economical. As the head of the Criminal Department (Home 
Secretary) his judicious administration and enforcement of 
impartial justice to rich and poor, noble or peasant, made him 
many powerful enemies, and too popular to please an indifferent 
ruler and venal courtiers ; but sensible of the good work he was 
accomplishing, and anxious to show to his own and other states 
that it might even be possible to do away with crime and prisons, 
he heeded not the hints to depart which reached him from high 
places. 

He not only fearlessly repressed the iniquities and oppressions 
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of many great barons, but dismantled their fortified castles and so 
let light into some very dark places and cruel tyranies, “During 
his rule here,” says Prof. Legge, “dishonesty and dissoluteness hid 
their heads ; loyalty and good faith became the characteristics of 
the men, and chastity and docility those of the women. He was 
the idol of the people and his praise flew in songs through their 
mouths.” But the times and weakness of the ruling marquis 
were against him, and finding his counsel unavailing, “ he went 
forth in his 56 th year to a weary period of wandering among 
various states.” In 483 B.C., his 69th year, he returned to Lu, 
but refused to again take office, devoting himself to the 
completion of his literary tasks, and to teaching disciples as 
well as all who would listen to his discourses. 

His wife, from whom he had long lived apart without any 
known cause, had died shortly l)efore he took up his last abode 
at Lu, and in his 70th year — 481 — he lost his only son Khung 
Li and favorite disciple Yen Hwui, a cause of intense grief 
which made him exclaim somewhat like Christ that Heaven 
seemed forsaking him. Again in 478 he lost another beloved 
disciple and companion, Tszi-Lu, when he retired for a time 
from all public life, and solaced himself with his lute and the 
composition of mournful accompaniments, saying to his com- 
forters : “ IMountains must wear away and the strongest beams 
yield to time ; and so with the wisest of us ; as trees and herbage 
wither away, so my time is near,” &c. 

He was confessedly a great and good man — an intellectual 
giant even amongst the many who were prominent about 500 B.o. 
alike in Europe as in Asia. In China he formed the apex of a 
great pyramid of religious, social and moral thought which be- 
came to untold millions a religion, which has lasted some twenty- 
four centuries, and shows no signs of abatement. Yet he refused 
to localize or recognize any heavens, hells or purgatories, con- 
fessing that where he had no evidence he must decline to assert 
or teach. He passed away, “ an immortal into space, leaving 
only,” says Prof. Legge, “ his works and words to follow him 
and his fellows to judge him. Happiness and goodness were 
the object of his sage teaching, and he calmly breathed his last 
surrounded by numerous loving and admiring disciples. Deep 
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down in his heart,” says this old missionary and historian, “ was 
the thought that he had well served his generation. But he 
said nought ; uttered no prayer and betrayed no apprehension.” 

He was buried with vast pomp, and multitudes reared 
dwellings beside his grave and mourned him for three years 
as “the great Father.” His tomb at Kiuh-fou, in Shantung, 
in the province of Kung, became “ a nation’s sepulchre ; ” 
and surrounded by befitting temples, halls and great courts, it 
is still the favorit resort of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
who almost worship him as semi-divine. 

“ The news of his death passed through the empire as with 
electric thrill.” Ho became a nation’s idol, and “the tide which 
then began to flow has hardly ever ebbed during twenty-three 
centuries.” His grave is a large and lofty mound situated in a 
walled triangle, admission to which is given through a magnifi- 
cent gateway and avenue of cypresses, leading up to a marble 
statue erected by emperors of the Sung dynasty and bearing 
the superscription : 

“ The Most Sagely Ancient Teacher — The All Accomplished ” 

“ And All Informed King.” 

Right and left are small mounds to his son and grandson Tzi-szi, 
the author of the remarkable treatise, “ Doctrine of the Mean” 
All around are imperial taljlets placed during different dynasties 
inscribed with glowing tributes “ to the one man China delights 
to honor ” ; but one who, during long weary years when between 
60, and his death at 73 years of age, had few friends and knew 
not where to lay his head in peace. 

When driven out of office in 496 by ungrateful rulers, 
too venal to appreciate a thoroughly just and paternal govern- 
ment, he bravely went forth content with the humble role of a 
peripatetik teacher of goodness and moral virtues ; and though 
during these thirteen weary years, often in poverty and in danger 
of his life, yet he never shirked what he considered his duty, but 
amid all vicissitudes faithfully strove by example and precept 
to set forth the highest views and teachings. When cautioned 
against those who hated him as head of the criminal department, 
for punishments justly meted out on themselves or relatives, he 
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merely answered: “Trust in heaven” or Ti-en, his expression for 
nature and the invariable laws of matter, for he ever avoids 
speaking of a great ruling creator. These laws or the organization 
of nature would not, he added, “ allow the cause of truth to 
perish ; and our virtues must not only consist of knowledge and 
humanity, but of valor.” 

The city of Shantung is still the sacred home of the K’ung 
family, and there to-day live 400,000 to 500,000 claiming to 
be descendants of the revered sage. The Dukal ruler in 1870 
was said to be of the 7 5th generation ; he has large estates with 
the hereditary right and title of a duke, confirmed by a long 
succession of dynasties and emperors. 

As others chant hymns, doxologics and like laudatory 
sentiments to their Buddlia, Clirist, Krishna and Mahamad, 
so the Chinese are taught from childhood to rejieat the praises 
and titles of Kung-fu-tsze, as “ The example of all ages ; ” “ The 
perfect one,” “ Of all that are born of men, the unrivalled ; ” 
“ The Sienshi ” or teacher par excellence, “ The Prince of 
"Wang,” &c., &c. 

He was much given to meditative introsj^ection. Thus 
when about 30 he describes his intellectual growth as “ one 
who had loved knowledge and learning from 15 years of age, 
without undergoing any change in his convictions on all the 
subjects to the study of which he had previously bent his 
mind ” ; and when an aged man he follows up this argument 
thus : “ The ideas which I could stand upon at 30, became 
convictions at 40, with wider views of heaven’s decrees at 
50, an ear open to hear all views or quasi ‘ truths ’ at 60 ; and 
between this and 70, an ability to follow out all that approved 
itself to me without any fears of transgressions.” Such was the 
soliloquy of this pious septuagenarian at whose feet for some 2300 
years have sat about one-fifth of our race, diligently striving to 
know and embrace his teachings, and in eager competition to 
master his nine gr%t classiks, without which no offices of the 
empire are open to them. 

Kung-fu-tsze prided himself on being “ one born to the 
possession of knowledge, a transmitter not a maker, but one 
believing in and loving the ancients and antiquity.” This 
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indeed was his weak point, and one which cramped and even 
warped his great mind. Though a refoimer, he was so humble 
and conservative, that instead of pressing forward and leading, 
he was ever harking back to antiquity and seeking for rules of 
conduct and new learning in the old hymns, sayings and doings 
of the ancients. In thus choosing the good in “the mighty past,” 
and as a rule ignoring the bad, he was virtually giving to his 
countrymen as high and as eklektik a religion as they were able 
to assimilate. He went so far as to say, when one day urged to 
denounce the sacrifice of a lamb : “You love the lamb, I the 
ceremony,” although he disbelieved in the efficacy of sacrifices as 
offerings to gods, whose very existence he perhaps doubted. 

His advice, though freely offered to all who asked and 
seemed likely to accept it, was given in a lowly and undogmatik 
manner. “As we read his biography,” said Max Muller in 
his Chips (I. xiii.), “we can hardly understand how a man 
whose life was devoted to such tranquil pursuits, and whose 
death scarcely produced a ripple on the smooth, silent surface 
of the Eastern world, could have left the impress of his 
mind on millions and millions of human beings ; an impress 
which even now, after 2400 years, is so clearly discernible 
(nay, so dominant) in the national character of the largest 
empire of the world.” His life and work is a proof that to 
permanently and successfully move a people we must study 
their idiosyncrasies, and move along with the current of their 
thoughts and feelings, and so guide the stream gently into such 
new channels as are capable of containing it. This was the 
secret of Confucius, who was a true Chinaman, loving the 
plain and practical, and here therefore totally different to 
Lao-tsze, whose spiritual mysticism was an evident outcome 
of the teachings of the two last great Jaina Saints, Parsva-nath 
of 900, and Maha-Vira of 550. Throughout the 7th century 
B.C. we have shown that their religion pervaded central Asia 
from the mouth of the Oxus to the Hoang-ho, and had then its 
philosophik center at Kapila-Vastu within the principality of 
Ootama Buddha’s father, vide pages 276-8 ante, where we give 
the great landmarks of the synchronous lives of the five principal 
leaders of religions in the 7th to 5th centuries b.ci. 
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Lao-tsze and Khung-fu-tsze belonged to the same state» 
Shang-tung, and lived in the broad central plains of the 
Hoang-ho. Their celebrated historical meeting occurred in 
517 B.C., though they had probably met before. Lao was. 
then a very aged, revered and influential sage ; whilst 
Confucius, in the prime of life, wa,s a well-known statesman,, 
student and progressive thinker, with a considerable following. 
As a practical man of the world and agnostik philosopher, ho 
was not favourably impressed with the unpractical mysticism 
and lonely life of the aged transeendentalist ; but he listened 
with all the respect due to Lao’s years and position, regarding 
his fanciful unseen world of gods and other spirits, his 
doctrines of souls, immortality, transmigration, &c. 

It is said that for three days Confucius refused to give any 
opinion upon the good old sage’s eloquently stated views ; and) 
at last explained that he “ had simply listened with helpless 
gaze and open-mouthed wonder ; amazed that so learned and 
experienced an old man, should thus base the hopes of the race 
and the conduct of mankind on phantoms and mere speculative 
ideas.” See ante, page 285. 

There was no common ground on which the two able men 
could argue, not to say agree, as to the establishment of a 
religious system. The elder required, as General Alexander 
says {Confu. p. 100), the acceptance of a spiritual creed of which 
he, Lao, was the institutor — a belief in souls and divine 
inspiration, of which Confucius sorrowfully said : — “ 1 have 
been a seeker for nearly thirty years, but have not yet found." 
He fuU well knew that the ancients and all around him used 
the term “ gods ” for powers unseen, unknown, unsubstantiated 
and incomprehensible, but he considered wise teachers of the 
people should not theorize concerning such hazy unknowables.. 
Enough for them, said Confucius, that men be taught to follow 
in the footsteps of the great models of human perfection in 
life and teaching which have come to us from antiquity ; that 
we observe the simple principles of morality — Tlie Five 
Cardinal Virtue.^ : Humanity, Justice, Conformity (to estab- 
lished rites and customs). Rectitude (or righteousness), and 
SiNC’ERiTY, that is a veracity which shuns duplicity or mental 
reservation in words and actions. 
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Lao-tsze, on the other hand, positing like Westerns a Too, 
Shang Ti and Tl-s, the Hindu Vedantist’s Brdhm and Brahma 
and minor spirits, insisted that man can only be regenerated 
by belief in and communion with divinity, and must first seek 
and find this if he would be finally absorbed in Tao or “ God the 
Absolute” — an annihilation theory which Confucius described 
as “ a flight into boundless space I ” 

Frequently Confucius shows that he never quite overcame 
the influences of his heredity and surroundings, alike in regard 
to gods or spirits and the powers of “Diviners.” He often 
strives, however, to explain away the occult, as when Mencius 
in “The Chung Yung” classik (“Doctrine of the Mean”) shows 
him explaining the phraze of “gods revealing themselves to 
us,” “ Divine Inspiration,” by which he meant those feelings 
which lead us to worship and perform the sacred duties of 
purification and sacrifice. In this light the gods though possibly 
•everywhere are hidden and not to be depended on ; hence do 
statesmen exclaim, “ Trust God but maintain strong battalions” ; 
but Confucius said : “ Trust not in any arm of fiesh, but fast and 
be moderate in all things if thou wouldst prepare thyself for any 
•duties, sjicred rites or studies.” His highest and constant advice 
was, “Be virtuous and pure of heart”; and this rather than 
theology, is the theme and }»urport of his great classiks, and 
■especially of “The Golden ]\lean.” 

Yet in spite of his plain, stolid and practical agnosticism, 
Confucius occasionally speaks with deference of the all-pre- 
vailing l)elief in deities and divination. But whatever may 
have been his inner thoughts concerning these or a Supreme 
Intelligence, he clearly felt it to be the duty of a leading 
teacher of masses of busy ignorant men and women, to put 
aside these speculative fancies they were so prone to. Thus 
he often counseled his disciples that it ill became the learned 
to add the great weight of their opinion in fixvor of any views 
or doctrines concerning matters which, as cultured men, they 
•could not substantiate, especially theories postulating ex-mun- 
dane souls, spirits, heavens and hells. “ When we are not 
•cognisant of the facts and fully assured thereof,” he used to 
urge, “let us be silent, and tell the busy multitudes not to 
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waste their substance, abilities and time on what is very 
doubtful and dark, but to study Nature’s Laws and Order, 
which are clear, divine and universal, and live in accordance 
therewith.” 

Only a brave and very sanguine spirit could hope that 
this wise, but to the masses, cold, unemotional Agnosticism, 
would make a successful stand against the many warm, respon- 
sive religious rites and systems of the poor and ignorant Chinese 
of the 5th and 6th centuries b.c. Like ourselves they diligently 
in private and public, practised ancient and well defined rites 
and ceremonies, which comforted them in troubles and sorrows ; 
rites and duties which their pious ancestors had severely 
enjoined, and which had an assured commercial value to 
themselves, their priests, and all purveyors of temple and 
funereal services. 

As a wise, kindly, and manly teacher, Confucius held that 
we should live in the world and take our ])art in all apparently 
beneficial social and public intercourse ; a line of conduct which 
he frequently laid down with great minuteness, and on which 
he based alike political, social and individual morality. He 
considered the parent and family the base of the national 
superstructure, which led up he said, to the monarch “the father 
of his people,” and to all the virtues, which were thus capped with 
loyalty and patriotism. 

Unless, he said, we carefully attend to the instruction of 
the young, the state can neither be orderly nor healthy ; there- 
fore the wise must set a good example in public and private 
life, and insist on rectitude and good government on the part 
of ruler and ruled. “We mu.st all,” he said, “give ourselves 
up earnestly to the duties due to our fellows, and respect their 
religious customs or spiritual leanings ; but,” he added, let us 
keep ourselves apart from these last, and curb rather than 
encourage speculative or pious theories concerning gods and 
spirits, good and bad, and the origin and end of all things. 
He humbly thought he was “ part of a stupendous mechanism 
not given to man to understand,” but which might be in- 
definitely called Ti-en, “the Heavens” or Sky-power and all that 
it enshrouded or mayhap governed. 
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With these practical views of life, thought and conduct. 
Kung-fu and Lao necessarily and seriously differed. The 
strong, reasonable common-sense of the younger rebeled, 
though he spoke not, against the reign of sentiment and 
spiritualism in the dominions of ethiks and government of 
men and women. 

He reproved Lao-tsze and his disciples for teaching that 
“ injury should be recompensed with kindness,” saying it was 
only fitting to “ recompense injury by justice . . . that kind- 
ness should only be the reward of kindness.” He condemned 
the idea of turning his cheek to the smiter or giving his cloak 
to a thief; believing as a statesman and legislator that such 
doctrines must be suppressed as hurtful to society and general 
civilization. Of Gotama, Confucius could scarcely have heard, 
though the wise teachings of previous Jaina Bodhists had 
permeated all central Asia, including upper India, ages earlier, 
and true Buddhism was in the air. This accounts for the 
Chinese statements that “ The Buddha” lived about 1000 B.C., 
}T!t he never left India and was rather a contemporary of 
Putha-goras the Butha-guru of the West who traveled about 
the East, circa 540, but Gotama said that three previous 
Buddhas taught as he taught. Cf. Den. As. J. I. ii. 1882, and 
Mr S. C. Das’ Buddhism in China. 

Lilo-tsze’s mystikal doctrines regarding souls, spirits, or 
ghosts apart from matter, had long before this been the teachings 
of Dravido-Jainas, Bifilmians, and Vediintists. They believed 
in “ an ever present eternal divine Essence,” through which men, 
especially Yogis and other asctiks, could hold communion with 
gods and spirits, and learn how to please and propitiate them 
with rites, prayers and sacrifices ; as seen in our previous 
Studies. Earlier still, say 1200 to 1700 B.C., Mazdean spirit- 
ualists had been urging the same from the plains of the Oxus 
to the Mediteranean, and teaching the fixr older Soteriology 
of Turano-Akkadians regarding their Apollonik Savior and 
Redeemer Silik-niulu-khi — the Sddsh-yant or “Holy and 
Strong” of Inlnians, at whose coming, hell and the devil are 
to be destroyed. Zoroaster we may believe combated such 
mythologies which were noxious though natural growths of his 
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own teaching of the sinfulness of the heart and man’s need of 
heavenly assistance. Cf. our Study, Zoroaster and Lenormant’s 
Chaldean Magic, 191. 

The pious Buddha had long emancipated himself from the 
thraldom of Vedas and other mythologies, and had done for upper 
India, about 500 B.C., what the teaching of Confucius had accom- 
plished later in upper China. Both the great men moved on 
the same philosophik plane, urging their fellows to work out 
their salvation not “ with fear and trembling,” but fearlessly, 
earnestly, thoughtfully, and diligently. They and all great 
teachers were called infidels and atheists, not exceiDtiug Jesus 
and Mahamad, but the philosophers held on their way with a 
refreshing faith in the ultimate rise of their people which 2300 
years have justified, for slow but sure of foot is the march of 
truth and morals. 

In both cases the faiths degenerated like all religions from 
the purity of the first principles of the founders ; taking uj*, 
according to their idiosyncrasies, the coarse superstitions among 
which they grew ; but to both, the world is enormously indebted, 
and the civilized West even now is building up on their founda- 
tions an eklektik religion or reverent system of cthiks. 

In 1884 the Rev. Dr Edkins wrote {Chinese Bud. p. 152): 
“ The virtues of the Chinese are due to the Confuciaii system 
. . . the far traveled Budhism has reached China in a very 
corrupt and idolatrous condition, giving to the Confucianist 
false views . . . and omitting many of the best doctrines and 
practices of Gotama. Budhism is therefore in China a feebler 
faith than that of the Confucian, but . . . the educated Chinese 
know that the popular Budhism was not the teaching of either 
Gotama or his disciples. . . . They neither permitted image 
worship nor the taking of money, and especially not as a pro- 
tection against demons or on the groundless tales of future 
bliss” — matters regarding which they openly professed ignor- 
ance. 

Confucianism has suffered in a less degree, but the life of 
the sage is encrusted with miracles and legends utterly foreign 
to his teaching and nature. His coming is said to have been 
long foretold by prophets and holy men, and it is believed his 
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mother conceived him through the afflatus of the Supreme God 
Avho warned the holy virgin to retire to a cave in the sacred 
mount Ne, where after an unnaturally long parturition the babe 
came forth in a miraculous manner, like the Apollo “ Mithras of 
the Cave.” 

East and West loved and varied these legends of births and 
childhood, cf. the cases of Aisklepias, Puthaguru, Krishna, and 
Christ. None cared to deny them, and for centuries they were 
accepted in faith ; to deny them was to incur social ostracism 
if not death, so the birth of Confucius was said to have been 
heralded by many strange portents and most miraculous appear- 
ances. Heavenly messengers avowed to Cliingtzai the honour 
that was in store for her, and divine hosts attended at the 
nativity, &c. 

Kings and courts seem to have been always anxious to 
have Kung-fu-tsze near to them, although he boldly enveighed 
against every form of corruption, neglect and tyrany, and insisted 
that the king as chief ruler, and all magistrates, were but the 
•chief servants and guardians of the people. He said to these as 
well as to merchants: “Let justice be your profit. ... In a 
kingdom, gain is not to l)e considered as gain. The true gain 
will be found in justice. Let it be the aim of all to do justly 
and to regard this as prosperity ” — words which he imputed to 
a forefather. 

He was as loyal as he was conservative, urging that “ tyrany 
and crime was a breaking away from the good traditions of the 
past, which made the king ‘ the father of the people ’ ” ; therefore 
did the sago make it the business of his life to collect, collate, 
translate and edit all the teachings to be found in ancient history, 
in poetry, art, rituals and ceremonies ; and the examples and 
sayings of the great kings and sages of antiquity. He traced 
these back to the “Chronicles of YCiu and Shun” of b.c. 2356- 
220.5; in the Hia dyn. 2205-1766 ; in the Shang or Yin dyn. 
to 1122, and finally to the Chtiu dyn. and the sage’s own 
times. He strove to perpetuate all the good he could find 
scattered through these 18i centuries, as did Ezra about 100 
years later for his little exiled tribes. Dr Edkins indeed calls 
Confucius “ the Chinese Ezra . . . the chief guide of China in 
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education, statesmanship and morality . . . and the establisher 
of the canons of religion.” 

But Kung-fu-tsze neither wished nor tried to “establish a 
Religion” a term which, if he knew, he would no doubt say meant 
a superstitious system of rites and worship founded more or less 
on falacies. He summarized his views on what mankind required 
to guide them through life, and give them a right to whatever 
may hereafter be the lot of the good and true man in the follow- 
ing words quoted in Alexander’s Confucius, p. 116. 

“ Nothing can be more natural or simple than the principles 
of morality I seek to inculcate. Neither is there anything new 
in my teaching. My maxims are but the outcome of the 
experience of the sages of old. The principles by which they 
were guided and which were accepted by them all, were easily 
comprehended and may be reduced to the following ‘ Three 
fundamental laivs’ (viz.) : — Those which regulate the relations 
between king and people ; parent and child, and husband and 
wife. But outside, though forming part of these, stand the 
‘ Fiv>e Cardinal Virtues' ” which he explains thus : 

1. Humanity — or that sympathy wliich should ever exist 

between man and man, irrespective of class or race. 

2. Ju.STicE — which gives to all his due without favor or 

affection. 

3. Conform IT Y — to prescribed rites and cstalilished customs, 

so that all may equally participate in the privileges as 
well as the disqualifications of the society he belongs 
to. 

4. Rectitude— jpr Righteoimiess : the love and desire for truth 

for its own sake. 

5. Sincerity — i.e. integrity and veracity ; open - hearted 

straight-forwardness, which, whether in speech or 
action, uses no reservations or disguizes. 

Confucius had, however, very different views of the sanctity 
of history to Ezra and other Hebrew chroniclers. He absolutely 
declined to chronicle what he could not prove. In S.B.E. iii. 
xiv. the Rev. Professor Legge says “he refused to affirm or 
even relate anything for which he could not adduce some 
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document of acknowledged authority.” Even when writing his 
Analects he refused to support his views and facts by descrip- 
tions from ceremonies, &c., of the Hsia dyn. with which he was 
acquainted, because they w^ere not sufficiently attested by 
descendants of this dyn. In this way no Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment stories would ever have reached us through a Confucius. 

The wise old sage is therefore blamed for skipping the 
ancient poetik — quasi history of his nation ; yet he gives us 
many sweet pictures of early manners, praise of its heroes and 
idylik descriptions, lays and sonnets, showing a refined taste 
and love of the primitive and antiquated. His three works on 
ceremonies detail the laws, grades and duties of kings, princes, 
officials and private individuals and all the quaint customs of 
the times. His books on music — then far more advanced than 
those of any nation of the earth — ^the names and scope of the 
instruments, the melodies performed at sacrificial rites are all 
detailed, and he was himself no mean composer and a fair 
musician. He says “tlie rites and music must be always slow 
and solemn like the accompanying dances ; that the object to 
be ever kept in view is to inspire the performers with calm 
reverential feelings suitaldc to a holy religious service.” 

His Tractate on Divinations — a subject no Chinese his- 
torian or philosopher could avoid — was one of his last writings, 
and although much of it is now as frivolous to us as the magik 
and sorcery of our JNIiddle Ages, which brought death and 
misery on millions, yet Confucius evidently felt comj)elled to 
here show what his revered “ Ancient Ones ” said and thought 
regarding the universally acknowledged Tt-en shin — Tt-kt, and 
Jin-kwei, tliat is, “ spirits of heavens, earth and ancestors.” So 
no liistory of Europe would be complete this day which avoided 
our dark mediaeval superstitious, and the lynching and legalized 
murders with unspeakable horrors — not yet two centuries old — 
of poor demented, q^iasi “ witches and wizards.” The Chinese 
sage, however, was far more in his element discanting on all the 
good valuable moral sentiments of the ancients ; and these, with 
his wise kindly comments, yield us a true picture of Chinese life 
and thought to about as far back as the 24th century B.C. 

Even in his days of distress, Confucius refused all salary for 
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teaching, and this even from Governments and Princes. To 
these he freely gave a loyal support, but always and only in 
favor of justice, righteousness and mercy, however unaccept- 
able the advice might be. This led to courtiers telling their 
rulers that “ he was an impracticable conceited man with a 
thousand peculiarities.” He undoubtedly lived in a time ill- 
suited to his quiet administrative views and abilities. 

As Prof. Douglas wrote : his fitting place was tlie Council 
Chamber, for “his ideas required a sustained period of peace and 
quiet for their development ; whereas he was nurtured amidst 
the clash of arms. He found the states administered by armed 
men, governors who despized his offers of peaceful services and 
sneered at philosophy and theories.” Princes who heard him, 
often only begged him to dwell near them, ofi'ering him large 
revenues to do so, but he would never remain where his advice 
was not taken, as he felt that he thus countenanced their iniqui- 
ties. He invariably left at once for the highways and byways, 
content to be but a strolling teacher and the rejected of men. 

No man, says the Professor, has been so condemned during 
his lifetime and so worshiped by posterity. His standard of 
morality was too high, and his doctrines too pure for his times. 
He strove to reproduce the heroik age of Ya.-ou and Shun among 
a contented and law-abiding people which he was not fated to 
•see. Yet his system, with all its incompleteness, has for 2400 
years gone far towards giving to a great and populous Empire 
good and fixed principles, and a marvelous educational system 
.suited to its felt wants ; whilst his teachings and writings have 
nurtured or at least set forth all that is pure and noble in public 
and domestic life, and in language suited to the highest as well 
as the meanest intellects. 

When, as Minister of Crime under Duke Chau, a father 
besought him to punish his son for lak of filial piety — one of 
the most heinous crimes in a Chinaman’s eyes — Kung-fu-tsze com- 
mitted both to prison, saying : “ Am I to punish for a breach of 
filial piety one who has never been taught to be filially-minded ? 
He who neglects to teach a son his duties is equally guilty with 
the son who fails in them, and so is the king or lawmaker who 
neglects his duties yet seeks order and obedience.” 
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Though Prime Minister and the leader of armed forces, he 
went minutely like a mere laud and revenue officer into all 
asrricultural matters. These he said are the base of a nation’s 
greatness and happiness, and his youthful practical experience 
here enabled him as head of the state to effect many beneficent 
improvements ; but one of the most essential and also most 
burning reforms he made was in the disposal of the dead. 
Everywhere he found cemeteries occupying the richest fields 
and gardens, and poisoning the homes and water supplies. He 
had them gently removed where possible, and placed on rugged 
uplands unfit for the plough ; and he also instituted quiet and 
reverent rites instead of the frivolous and mischievous ones 
which then prevailed. 

He urged on kings and princes that “ crime is not inherent 
in human nature, and that a good government should not require 
capital punishment. ... If it is strenuous in its desire for 
justice and goodness, the people will be good . . . for virtue 
has an irresistilde charm and will not stand alone but most 
certainly find neighbors. . . . Morality, he added, follows as 
a rule intellcctualitv. . . . It is hard to find one who has studied 
aright even for three years and not come to much goodness ; 
therefore let us educate and be educated, and strive to be honest 
and manly, so that seeing what is right we may have courage 
to do it. . . . The superior man is tolerant and no partizan ; the 
mean man is a partizan and not catholik. . . . The wise man 
confesses that that only is knowledge which he knows and 
understands ; what he does not so know he frankly confesses he 
is without knowledge of, and he therefore refrains from teaching 
lest he mislead the busy, ignorant and easily misled masses.” 

In this manner Confucius was continually instructing the 
people, and he also set them a good example of masculine 
vigor, and never allowed himself to forget the practical, or to- 
too long dwell on abstract speculations. He engaged not only 
in lighter studies but gymnastik exercizes, and even wild game 
hunting, saying, when this recreation was demurred to as un- 
befiting his position, that war and clearing the land of wild 
beasts was one of the duties of our ancestors, and must not be 
put aside ; for it called forth skill, decision, bravery and other 
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necessary manly activities, without which we cannot thoroughly 
master the higher intellectualities. He was not only a skilful 
and brave charioteer — an accomplishment held in high estima- 
tion — but no mean musician and poet ; and many of his sweet 
melodies, cheerful and grave, have come down to us. He 
always resorted to his lute and composed laj's when he sought 
pleasure or consolation in times of adversity and depression ; 
and held the doubtful opinion, that “it is impossible for a 
vicious man to be a good musician,” and the undoubtful one, 
that “ the bow which is always bent loses its elasticity and 
becomes useless.” 

He had an iron constitution, tall commanding presence, 
powerful frame, dignified bearing, darkish complexion, small 
piercing eyes, full sonorous voice, with a grave and usually 
mild and benevolent expression. Like all strong healthy men 
he keenly felt the increasing weaknesses and ailings of age, 
as is seen in many of his improvized sonnets, to dolorous lute 
accompaniments, see General Alexander’s vol., as — 

“All, woe is me ! whatever meets mine eye 
Speaks to the soul and tells me all must die ; 

So it is ruled. 

The very life which genial summer brings 
Preludes the death which from cold winter springs ; 

Ah me ! ah me ! 

Can man e’er hope to light a quenchless flame, 

To live for ever linked with endless fame ? 

Oh, idle thought ! 

Summer returns, chill winter hides his head. 

The sun once more tints the grey morn with red. 

The ebon night is turned to brightest day, 

Back to the river, ocean yields its prey. 

So on for ever. 

But when man leaves this world, he comes no more. 

Behind is all he loves — he knows not what before ; 

All, all is dark.” 

This somewhat depicts his habitual mood when, in his 
70th year (481 B.C.), he lost his son, then two loved disciples, 
and up to his death in 479, when we find him tremulously 
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singing, but with still unflaging interest in liis high and holy 
pims as a teacher. 

“All that is pure and great 
The world would fain regret, 

And I — what have I done ? 

Ah ! who, when I am gone, 

Striving as I have striven. 

Will work at this sad task ? ” 

These were but the soliloquies of his old age when however, 
he still pined unselfishly for the happiness and improve- 
ment of his fellows and of his country, without any 
speculations as to the dark future. Yet, though avoiding all 
theologies and their dogmas, he was always a man of strong 
religious feelings, but kindly regarding the present and the 
future, and with a full conviction of a great past. He besought 
the spirits or powers of heaven and earth to treat him and all 
benevolently, but beyond this we hear of no prayers nor any 
superstitions except a slight occasional Aveakness toAvards omens 
and prognostications. He had no bigotry, prejudices or A^anity, 
but, revering the past, its rites and ceremonies, he AA’^as par- 
ticular in regard to these and all the etiquette due to rank, age 
and office. 

Professor Douglas rightly says : There is no room in his 
religion for a personal deity, and therefore the pious philosopher 
ever speaks vaguely of “HeaA^eii” or an “OA^er-all” power; 
yet seems to recognize an UnknoAvn, perchance Unknowable 
something at the back of phenomena, intelligent, but more 
often demoniacal than beneficent. He felt, hoAvever, that it 
transcended proof and our reasoning j)OAvers, and was not there- 
fore a subject for the public teacher or the busy toiling people to 
dwell upon. On this account perhaps, if not from his heredity 
and spiritualistik upbringing, he advises people not to meddle 
with or try to thwart diviners and divinations, they having so 
strong a hold on the ignorant masses. He ever strenuously 
sought to recall people from the hypothetical speculations of 
spiritualists, to the plain, urgent and real duties which they 
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owed to their fellows as well as to themselves. He said there 
was quite sufficient in the front of all phenomena for our 
present thoughts, powers and activities, without going behind 
into that phantasmal region, out of which philosophers as 
well as spiritists and simple pious souls reared their dismal airy 
castles, and on which ignorant devout dreamers built up oppres- 
sive creeds, rites and dogmas. 

He often urged men not to act or even speak on what they 
did not fully understand and accurately grasp as true know- 
ledge, saying that the “ uncertain did not concern them in 
the practical affairs of life.” What they and all required to 
know and at once, was goodness and the virtues ; how to truly 
serve and if possible show love to their neighbors, nay, to all 
men, and hatred of evil, wrong and injustice. 

It is impossible, he said in effect, “to love our neighbor as 
ourself ; ” but we could and must act towards others as we 
would have them act towards us. “ What I do not wish men 
to do to me, I also wish not to do to them.” This, his “ Great 
Negative Golden Rule ” he wrote in the very peculiar char- 
acter Shu — an ideogram, says Legge, meaning : “ To the eye, 
or a thing seen, weightier than a thiiig heard.” In other 
words, “ Reciprocity ; for Shu is composed of two characters : 
a Heart, and another reading Aff. Hence As heart, meaning 
my heart that is in sympathy with yours.” Though giving 
this world-wide golden rule in a negative form, Kung-fu-tsze 
required it to be considered as a positive and most com- 
prehensive injunction, embracing, as Hillel said and Jesus 
repeated, all “ the LaAv and the Proj)hets. 

Confucius adhered to the maxim of ancient Chinese sages : 
“ Never neglect to rectify an evil or redress a wrong because 
it is small . . . nor to resist slight acts of injustice, else they 
will grow, and great wrongs may overwhelm thee or others.” 
He deplored his own defective practice of Shu, and was 
never weary of insisting on the necessity and great influence 
of example preceding and following precept. The golden rule 
which only appears once in the teaching of Jesus he reiterates 
three times as in D. xiii. 3 ; Ana V. xi.; xv. 23, and again in 
his “ Great Learning ” (Com. x. 2), where he exhaustively 
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expands it as : “ The principle with which, as with a measur- 
ing square, to regulate one’s conduct,” When a favorite 
disciple said he observed it, Confucius simply replied, “ Ts’ze, 
you have not attained to that.” Confucius acknowledged four 
applications of the rule, in not one of which he himself was 
able to take the initiative (D. M. xiii. 4). He felt it was 
impossible to love another as well as we do ourselves. 

The Rev. Dr Matheson, of the Scotch Church, describes 
the religious teaching of Confucius {Religion of China, p, 97) 
as “ a pure and true morality without theology. He held up 
the vision of an infinite in the finite, the establishment of a 
kingdom of heaven on earth, the existence of a perfected 
society, the organization of a divine order out of the elements 
of time. He pointed to the prospect of a paradise below ; 
to the advent of a pure civil government ; to the possibility 
of a reign whose law would be a universal blessing ; and in 
the suggestion of that hope was supplied the one feature which 
was lacking to give the religions of the East a power over the 
present life.” This writer might have added that high aims 
and strivings arc best for us all, and lead to results not otherwise 
attainable. China could not without a Confucius have been the 
early civilized and imperial nation she became. 

Many trivial as well as important matters constantly show 
that China seeks to be guided by her great sage, even more than 
Christian .states do by their “Divine Revelation.” Thus during 
the discu.s.sioDs on Article VIII. of Lord Elgin’s Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, in the face of a weak Christian protest, China nobly and 
frankly insisted on inserting, that she here grants toleration of 
Christianity because it teaches as Confucius said that “we should 
do as we would be done by.” Cf. R. As. J., p. 860, Oct. ’94. 

Confucius was very strong on the necessity of fully think- 
ing out all teaching to its ultimate consequences, and inveighed 
against the many dangers of unlearned meditation. Learning, 
he said, “ when undigested by thought is labor lost, but thought 
unassisted by learning is perilous” — a conclusion apparently 
suggested to him by the foolish, though devout speculations of 
the Tao-ists and other quasi pious sects. 

Monks and all anchorites he vigorously condemned as mis- 

X 
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guided men shirking life’s duties and living on others. On one 
occasion when a recluse urged the misery and disorder of all 
things, the impossibility of rectifying the world, and therefore 
the advisability of withdrawing from it, Confucius said : “ It 
is impossible to do so, this would be to associate with birds and 
beasts, let us rather associate with suffering men and labor to 
remove the evils, for these require the strenuous efforts of all of 
us, and if we act well and on right principles we may prevail. 
Anyhow we may not abandon suffering humanity.” His faith 
in the regeneration of men was very strong, and especially in 
the force of superior example. He averred that “ not more 
surely does the grass bend before the wind than the masses to 
the will and example of those above them ; therefore see well 
to all the duties of thy station and be diligent and attentive 
to business. . . . Exercise economy in thine own living . . . 
seek the good of all . . . love virtue and walk aright, 
discussing all questions thoughtfully with a feeling of thy 
responsibility to others as well as to thyself. .iVll this requires 
cultivation and wisdom.” 

The reader should here turn to our Article XI., Shout 
Texts, and read the summary — sketchy though it is — of the 
“ vastly ancient ” religious and ethikal teachings which Con- 
fucius says he inherited in the literature of his country, and 
endeavoured to hand down verbatim with all necessary explana- 
tory comments. It begins in the heroik ago of the Emperor 
Fuhsi, “ founder of temples, sacrificial rites and worships as well 
as agriculture and other arts,” though no contemporary records 
belong to Chinese history till the 24th cent. b.c., of which more 
hereafter. We may call it 

Man’s First Turanian Bible, 

for it is truly 

The Sacred Scriptures op China 
FROM 3500 TO 700 B.c. 

Most of these “ divine teachings ” (not to be confused with 
the Confucian Bible of 6th century B.c.), belong to the early 
ancient classiks begining, say, in 2600 b.c., “when competent 
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European scholars find authentik liistorik proof of Chinese 
civilization,” this mostly in the Shu and ShIh Kings of the 
24th to 12th centuries B.C. The quaint, but always clear, 
practical and straightforward method of teaching, stands out in 
sharp and strange contrast to the Scriptures of all Aryan and 
Shemitik peoples, as can be readily seen from our summaries 
under Vedas, Zoroastrianism and the Koran, in Article XI. 
“ Short Texts” We have not thought it advisable to similarly 
epitomize the Hebrew Bible, as each reader can do this for him- 
self, and without doing so in the light of modern research, it is 
impossible to see the full significance of the rites, worships and 
<;haracters of the deities revered in Palestine from the times 
of Genesis to Revelations. To do this necessitates going 
beyond the English translations, here very deceptive in the 
names and peculiarities of the divinities. The process also 
requires a somewliat close acquaintance with all other faiths, 
for it is absolutely true that “ he who knows only one Religion 
and one Bible knows none aright,” and certainly not the Hebrew 
Scriptures adds the Rev. Dr Mills in his monumental work, “The 
Gathils of the Zend Avestii.” Intro, xxi. 

Confucius wrote no Bible nor any writing detailing his 
ethikal and social fiiith or system, though said to be the author 
of a hundred volumes, amplifying and annotating ancient 
writings. The most importjint attributed to him are the 
“ Five Classics ” or Kings, and he certainly wrote the CJmn 
Tseu or Klmn Khiu as this name is spelt in the S.B.E. 
series. It is “ The Spring and Autumn ” chronicles of his native 
state from 722 to 480 B.c. To him may be attributed also the 
short classik, the Ilsido King on “ Filial Piety,” for it was early 
compiled from his conversations with his favorite disciple Tsang 
Tsze, and is called by Prof. Legge “an attempt to construct a 
Religion on the base ... of Filial Piety.” The “ Confucian 
Bible” in Article XI. is our compilation from his teachings. 

The Five Classiks are : — 

1. The YIh, or “ Book of Changes,” begins with matters of 3370, 
and belongs in parts to 2950 b.c. It still exists in 
the Confucian form of the sixth century B.c. 
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2. The Sntr, or Book of “History,” embraces records from 2357 

to the seventh century b.c. 

3. „ Shih, or Book of “ Poetry,” is taken from records of b.c. 

1766 to 1123 of the Yin or Shang dynasty. 

4. „ Lt or Book of “Record of Rites.” This was originally 

in two parts. 

5. „ Chung-tsieu or “Spring and Autumn.” This is a nom 

_ de plume for the Chronicles of Lu, 

8.C. 

The YIh ought properly to be the third classik, but its 
early chapters treat of the “ Heroik Times ” of the Emperor 
Fu-hsi of 3370 B.C., called the “Founder of Religion, 
Temples, Sacrifices, Arts and Sciences ” — all of which were 
greatly advanced by b.c. 2950. M. Chevannes in his La 
Chronologic Chinoise, demonstrates that “in 2500 B.c. Chinese 
astronomers had brought the tropical lunar and diurnal years 
into harmony by means of a cycle of seventy-six years . . . 
thus enabling us to prove and test the absolute correctness 
of many essential points of Chinese history.” 

Professor Legge says the rest of the Yth is not so old 
as the Slut ; that the Yih is a veritable cryptogram, deciphered 
for the first time by Wan-yang (Prince of Wan) and his brotlier 
Wu-yang in the 12th century B.c. The Professor translates it 
{j)ace De la Couperie) in S.B.E., xvi., and the Chinese revere 
it on the principle that “man worships l)est wdiat he least 
understands.” It has, however, yielded s(mie good matter. 

The ShIj. — This is acknowledged to be a veritable body of 
“ Historical Documents,” begining with the Emijeror YCion of 
b.c. 2357, and ending with B.c. 721. “All except its earliest 
chapters are contemporaneous history,” that is from the 22nd 
century b.c. downwards, viz., from the reign of King Hsiang 
of the Kau dynasty of 651-619 B.c. It contains “ Genuine 
Records ” which Confucius has faithfully handed down ; but 
unfortunately some parts were burnt in the disgraceful book 
burnings of 250-220 B.c. Though wonderfully recovered, the 
chronology has been here and there disarranged, and parts 
recovered in 140 b.c. from entombment in a wall, are in an 
obsolete character which baffles scholars. 
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In political economy and moral philosophy, says the Rev. 
W. H. Medhurst (the translator of the SntT), “ its lessons of 
practical wisdom are applicable to all ages and nations . . . 
something may be learned from it so long as . . . there are 
high and low, rich and poor ... a love of reciprocal justice, 
affection, respect and obedience. ... It is the best specimen 
of natural religion yet known . . . and is deficient in all 
that respects the spiritual and eternal.” Necessarily so, for it 
professes to be simply a collection of historical records ; yet it 
affords a striking evidence of the growth towards a monotheistik 
belief among the ancient Chinese. 

The Shih King or Odea, said Confucius, “ cannot fail to 
expand and refine the mind, showing how preferable har- 
mony is to striving, covetousness, and enmity. Their great 
teaching is: Purify your I'hoiights;” and poetry was to this 
wise, grave sage “the product of earnest thought ... of 
feelings bursting into Avords, then song which often carries 
one forward unconsciously into dance.” This King is in four 
'parts, and contains in all 305 “ Odes and Songs,” amatory, 
domestic, political, bucolik, festive, warlike, admonitory, 
ethikal, ritualistik and religious ; and all except Five (for 
strictly sacrificial rites), belong to 1200-600 B.c. 

The First Part has 160 “ Songs of the People,” illustrative of 

manners and customs. 

„ Second „ ,, 74) Odes; festiA^e and laudatory, as for 

„ Third ,, ,, 31 j royal receptions and like ceremonies. 

„ Fourth „ ,, 40 Odes for the temple and altar, of 

AA'hich the Fk'e prior to the 12th 
century b.c. are sacrificial. 

In them we learn that 2't (“ God”) is, like Jehovah, “ well 
pleased when he smells the sweet savor of the sacrifices . . . 
that he displays his anger by sending calamities on his people 
. . . but that good men are a fence . . . that virtue secures 
repose . . . that Heaven is intelligent . . . and clear seeing 
. . . and that Ti is with you (his people) in your Avanderings 
and indulgences.” 

The LIh King, or “ Classik of Rites and Ceremonies,” con- 
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sists of forty-six sections, on subjects most congenial to Con- 
fucius ; whilst the whole compilation bears his impress, though 
some parts belong to his own and even later times (Legge’s 
vols. xxvii. xxviii. S.B.E.). General Alexander calls it “The 
Genesis of Chinese History,” for it gives us the most ancient 
royal laws upon justice, religious rites, land tenure and revenue, 
marriage, the etiket in regard to all social duties as between 
parents and children, eating and drinking, deportment, and a 
whole chapter on musik. 

Professor Legge says “ it is the most exact and comjdete 
monography which the Chinese nation could give of itself to 
mankind, yet with nothing approaching to theology ” — dogmatik 
teaching of religion being totally absent from Confucianism. 
It nevertheless “inculcates always and in everything reverence.” 
In two later chapters entitled “ Confucius at home at leisure,” 
we see how the sage instructed his discijdes. In one of the 
dialogues he says : “ The dominant idea of sacrifices to heaven 
and earth is, that they set forth and extend a feeling of reverent 
love towards the world of spirits (powers of nature) ; whilst 
the summer and autumn sacrifices in the ancestral temple give 
expression to the affection which should exist between the 
members of a family. . . . The placing of food beside corpses 
(merely) indicates the love intertained by the mourners,” &c. 
This exemplifies the sage’s mode of explaining aivay the ancient- 
crude ideas of food, &c., set apart for spirits, which his strong 
common sense rebelled against. 

The Fifth Classik — the Chung Tsieu or “ Spring and 
Autumn ” — so called as held by some to have been written 
between these seasons ; by others as spring-like in its life-giving 
nature and autumnal in its withering censure, belongs probably 
to the spring-time and autumn of the sage’s life, for it is an 
elaborate work, embracing the annals of his native state, Lu, from 
740 to 480, and four largo and important classiks, viz. : — 

1. The Ta Hsio, or “ Great Learning,” attributed to the favorite 

and learned disciple Tsang Tsze. 

2. The Chung Yung, or “ Doctrine of the Mean,” by his other 

learned disciple Tsze-Sze. 
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3. The Lun-Yu, or “ Analects/’ being discourses compiled by 

several disciples, guided by Confucius. 

4. The Discourses of Mencius. 

The whole four may be called Mencian elassiks, modeled 
on the revered master’s latest discourses. 

The First — Ta Hslo, or “ Great Doctrine ” — seeks to train 
man up to “ Transcendent Virtue,” It aj6B.rms his virtuous 
state at birth, which “ contact with the world has contaminated,” 
and urges him by high ancient ensamples to regain this. He 
is to take no rest in his upward path and ever hold before him- 
self the examples of the best men. The causes and consequences 
of our conduct are elaborately dilated on. Altercations are 
declared to be unprofitable and should be avoided, especially 
with unprincipled men lest they unsettle the mind. “ We must 
not only hate vice but avoid the vicious, . . . idleness as lead- 
ing to wickedness and sloth, and solitude which has many 
dangers. Let us beware of self-deception ; reason every subject 
out calmly, and investigate deeply all natural laws without any 
weakness towards our own fancies (or the a priori ?). We must 
have no partiality in our love to or hatred of any, remembering 
that a father knows not his son’s faults. He who is incapable 
of regulating his own family cannot be capable of ruling others. 

. . . An affair may be raised by a single word, and an empire 
established by one man. . . . Practice not to those beneath you 
what you would dislike from those above, (in other words : 
“ Do as you would be done by ”). If wealth accumulates 
and lies idle, population will diminish. . . . Liberality attracts, 
covetousness repels. . . . Able and virtuous men, and not 
precious gems, are a people’s treasures. . . . Virtue ennobles 
wealth, whilst vice debaseth it,” and so on. 

The Second Booh, the Chung Yung — “Doctrine of the 
Mean,” may signify the “ Golden Mean ” or the Tdo or “ Path 
of the Mean ” — the unmistakable path of virtue in which we 
should walk. Here truly is set forth the highest moral purity 
by maxims and precepts in homely and plain language, and illus- 
trated by parables and aphorisms, so that he who runs may 
read and remember during all the busy scenes of life. 
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In the Fourth Booh, the Lun-yu or “ Dialogues” we get 
the most valued maxims, proverbs, theorems, mottos and for- 
mulas of the great sage — sentiments which his zealous disciples 
have for 24 centuries been in the habit of committing to 
memory, and have treasured up as life-long guides. 

It would tire the reader to rehearse them baldly, but a few 
may be noticed, and in the “Shout Text” summary of hiiths 
we have tried to set forth mo.st of them in a euphonious and 
interesting form. Thus Confucius urges that — 

“ Knowledge is like a running stream, 

But Virtue stable as a rock.” 

That the “ Youth must beware of lust, 

The mature of strife. 

The aged of greed.” 

“ The superior man practices before he jireaches. ... By 
speaking when we ought to keep silence we waste our words, 

. . . but by keeping silence when we ought to speak, men may 
be lost. ... Be slow in speech, but prompt in action.” 

” Those who talk much are sure to say something best left 
unsaid. 

Think not when alone that thou art neither seen nor heard. 

Heaven has no favourites, acting towards all alike. 

Rectify evils whilst small, and check wrongs lest they grow and 
overwhelm thee.” 

“ Neither ordinary men nor the masses, liave knowledge or 
capabilities enabling them to deal with the unknown ; they 
must be led and are prone to follow and imitate. 

“ There is no use attempting to help those who cannot help 
themselves. . . . Repine not at obscurity, but seek to deserve 
fame. . . . Reprove yourself liberally, but others sparingly. Be 
dignified without superciliousness, and, if thou wouldest inspire 
awe, without being austere. Give your whole attention to what- 
ever you are doing, and think nothing unworthy of your careful 
consideration. 

“ Sharply distinguish between right and wrong. Seek a 
full knowledge of men and of the full meaning of words ; for 
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dailgers often lurk under specious phrazes, and falsehood is at 
the base of evasions.” 

“ Study without reflection is waste of time, 

Reflection without study is dangerous.” 

The Four Mencian Classiks, or Discourses op Mencius. 

This is a compilation about 300 B.C. of “ The Great 
Master’s” teachings, by his mo.st accomplished disciple, whose 
{imbition it was to explain, amplify and enforce doctrines 
which he considered w’ere all-sufficient for the political regen- 
eration of the empire and establishment of society on a secure 
moral basis. 

Mencius,^like Lao-tsze and Confucius, belonged to the pro- 
vince of Shang-tung, the literary center of China during these 
busy writing centuries, the 6th to the 3rd b.C. The noble 
parentage and youthful characteristiks of Mencius recall to us 
much in the early life of his loved master, and both were 
much indebted to good mothers, who devoted all their lives 
to developing the characters of their talented sons. 

Mencius claimed nothing as his own, and his teachings 
remind us of many sages of the AVest given in Short Texts, as 
of Plato and others. In an interview with his monarch he 
boldly tells him that “ material prosperity is far less important 
than Justice and Benevolence ; that a government and not the 
seasons is to blame if people famish by the wayside, for this is 
as bad as if they perished by the sword . . . that revenue 
should only be raised by good laws and in giving an impetus to 
industry and commerce . . . that it is a king’s duty to spread 
abroad the greatest possible amount of happiness,” &c., &c. 

The above is a slight sketch of the sacred Scriptures of 
Confucianism, two only of which have a fabulous origin, as 
when the mystik symbols of the Yt King are said to have been 
obtained on the back of a tortoise or dragon-shaped creature 
from the waters of the Yellow River ; and when a tract on poli- 
tical philosophy, the Ilung-fan or “ Great Plan,” was brought 
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to the Emperor Zu by a monster rising from the waters of the 
Loh River. Beyond these very ancient pre-Confucian fables, there 
is no pretension to the supernatural. 

All the Scriptures are attributed to good and “ Wise Men ” 
— Sheng-jin = “ divine agents ” — through which Ti-en, the 
“ Heaven power,” revealed his will to ancient men, of whom 
Confucius is held to be the highest. He is said to be “ a perfect 
man,” no prophet or divine seer, but a constant ideal of excel- 
lence and wisdom. “ All writings attributed to him are sacred, 
and must be upheld unaltered to all time ” ; but he kneAV of no 
“Revelations” or “Voices from HeaA’^en,” but only about those 
of the Past, from which he most justly claimed to be “ a truthful 
compiler and transmitter.” 

He urged men to find salvation and the rules for life and 
conduct within themselves, and to study the past and its 
noblest leaders if they would devclope their own characters. 
He had little sympathy with those who urged him to consider 
and express his views regarding first causes, death, souls, and 
immortality. “ While,” he said, “ you do not comprehend life 
and very little of this world and matters Avhich your senses 
can inform you regarding, why att(impt to understand the 
mystery of death and futurity ? Study man as he exists, and 
waste not your time in trying to know his whence^ and whither. 
Try rather to contribute your utmost to the best happiness of 
the world and yourself. By mastering your own destiny 
among the varied circumstances of life, you will best fulfil life’s 
purposes, and so influence for good the course of nature. If 
unable to serve or influence mankind, how can you hope to 
influence the gods ? The future and all theories concerning 
life and quasi souls are obscure, and therefore unprofitable, 
and usually lead to error. Neither the gods nor the Heavens 
have ever spoken to man concerning a hereafter. The years 
and seasons pursue their eternal and accustomed courses, pro- 
ducing and disintegrating all things, but always and every- 
where in perfect silence. Why, therefore, speak and waste 
our short lives in striving to know or teach what the Heavens 
leave dark, nay impenetrable. Be practical ; aim only at a 
perfect and peaceable state in the family and nation — a virtuous 
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and reasonable existence, and impress this also on your rulers. 
He who grasps the sword interferes with the ruler of life and 
death, and is likely to perish by the sword or its consequences 
— plagues and famine. Be true to the best principles of 
your nature — sympathetik and benevolent towards all. If the 
occult powers be good, we need neither fear nor trouble our- 
selves concerning them ; if they are bad, we act best by being 
true to our highest instincts and in duly performing our duties 
to the best of our al>ilities. Do so in purity of thought, and if 
possible without seeking reward in this world or from the 
heavens. Though gods be hidden from us, not so our brethren. 
Strive to be good citizens of earth, and waste not time seeking 
after tliat which lies beyond human insight and comprehension. 
Know this that a region lieth at the door of everyone, and 
which may be entered by every good and willing heart, and 
that this door is nothing else than the gate of heaven.” 

To this efiect, if not in these words, did Confucius teach 
alike in palaces as highways. “Begin,” he said to a sage who, 
despairing of the world, had attempted suicide, “by scrupulously 
performing every duty of thy station however ljumble, and every 
obligation expected of thee . . . for to fail in this is wrong, and 
must bring misery on yourself and others. . . .. Yet if thou hast 
failed, be courageous and return to the right path ” — that path 
of duty of which a poet says — 

“ I slept and dreamt that Life was Beauty, 

I woke and found that Life was Duty.” 

Sometimes Confucius directly refers to “ Religions,” but 
with deference and many qualifications, as when he said : “ That 
which is termed ‘ the Observation of Religion ’ (fundamentals ?) 
is in reality but stretches of imagination. The ideas and pictures 
may perchance bo right and true, but they may not, and none 
can prove that they are true.” Not so, however, Morality, the 
Religion of Doi.ng Right — the faithful performance of the plain 
and practical duties of each hour and day. This is “ the holy 
Tao” or path which he so often speaks of as “ open to all and 
independent of priest or temple.” It leads, he urged, to what 
should be the goal of our ambition — that inward satisfaction of 
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doing right and living the best life we can, and thus contributing 
to the general advance of the race. 

Good as all this teaching is to-day, it might well have been 
thought “ Divine ” twenty-four centuries ago ; yet the brave, 
honest, earnest sage neither spoke nor knew of any Vox Dei, 
neither feared nor flattered the Vox populi ; nay, he denounced 
their vices, follies, ignorance and superstitions, though always and 
only with the view of reformation, which he insisted must be a 
personal matter, and because “ good is good though the heavens 
fall.” He therefore saw no need for any higher approval or 
command. Of this last and spiritual seances like those of 
Zoroaster, Hebrew and later Projihets, Confucius confessed 
utter ignorance, for he belonged to that great galaxy of philo- 
sophers of the Gotama- Buddha type quoted in our “ Short 
Texts,” Art. XL, from the Jaina-Bodhists of about 900 to 
Epikuros of 300 B.c. 

Alas that China took so little to heart the teachings of 
her great sage ; but who of us nationally or individually can here 
throw stones ? Has Christianity made us more kindly, loving, 
pure, and peaceful ; more sober, moral, just and better generally 
than others ? ^Wh^ d^_ the records of our courts and jails 
Even ^wdreducated Scotland one in every 60 of its 
- ypeCpWp^tsBed-thtougli o ur jails i n 1894 ; while in 1 8 56, of Chris- 
tians in India one in 274 was a criininal^^f Hindus only one in 
1 / 136< ; of Buddhists only one in 3787 ; but of Mahamadans one 
in 856, so that the two youngest faiths are those most wanting 
/ in goodness, justice, and loving-kindness, and this however 
much we grant abatements in these criminal statistics. ^ 

If the reader will now turn to the last Article, No. XL, 
“ Short Texts,” he will find a chronological summary of the 
great sage’s teachings gleaned from his Classiks and Dis- 
courses, and which we therefore call 

The Confucian Bible of the Sixth Century b.c. 
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doing right and living the best life we can, and thus contributing 
to the general advance of the race. 

ri — A 11 • • 



Ahticle VII 

THE ELOHIM OR ALE-IM OF HEBREWS 

Translatod “ God ” in EN(iLisH Bibles 

"VT OTHING can well be more interesting and important to the 
student of religions than an accurate study of the radical 
base of tlie di\dne names of Gods, Spirits or Ideals ; and the 
attributes which ancient races attached to these, and tlieir growth 
through the ages, for ideas must grow or die. Of course mere 
names such as Brahma, Ale or Allali, Zeus, Dyaus or Deus, 
Jehovah, Jove or Jupiter, cannot, till explained, convey to us any 
meaning or even sense of reverence, unless lisped from child- 
hood ; but it is ^•ory dittereut when we learn of Zeu-pittar, the 
“ Ski/-Jatli<'r,” and that Bvah is from the Sanskrit hrili or will, 

“ to break or burst forth ” as a bud or sprout, and has therefore 
the sense of er(>ation, and hence Brahma the creator or creative 
power ; and that from Vrili or Vridli comes our Yard or Word, 
(Lat. rci-hum), and YaeJt, “ speech,” or the divine bursting forth 
of thought. When we know this we see the source of much 
pious mythology, if not of “ the Logos or Word which was made 
Flesh,” for we suspect Log has an equally ancient Keltik base 
allied to loh or longh, flame and tire, as in the Norse Loki. 

Here we wish to get at the very ancient but still living god 
Ideal of the Hebrews, which they expressed in Al, Ala or Ale, 
Alue, and Ale-im — AngJicc Llohiin — and the “Eli, Eli” on 
whom Christ cried according to a Greek Gospel. Now such 
terms are common among Aryans and Turanians, like the 
ancient Akkads, jls when we read in the legend of Istar and 
Tamuz, of Aldlci “ the divine eagle or spirit of the noonday 
sun ,” and elsewhere of Alal, one of the many spirits often 
demons — of the “ Heaven-spirit,” Zl-ANA, or “ Earth-spirit, 
ZI-KIA. In ancient Armenia j7-c/t\was “the Supreme, the^-*^ 
High aud Strong God” (Sayce’s Vanik Inscriptions, R. As. Js.), 
and in Skandinavia All or W’AIi was the son of Odin who slew 
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Hodhr for slaying the Apollo Balder. Egyptians aud Pheni- 
cians also recognized images of a god Al-Il, “ which,” says 
Furst, “ gave oracles and erected itself,” pointing to a very early 
Ophite origin. 

With Hebrews, A1 or Ale was “ tlie Spirit, High and Strong 
One,” who dwelt in sacred trees, fire, lofty hills like Sinai, and 
. on Zions or solar mounts often called 2\ihti Salms, “ Thrones or 
Abodes of salvation.” Such deities are common throughout 
Asia, and their usual symbols are rude monoliths, men-hirs or 
“ man-stones,” pillars, robust tree stems like the pine or rubor 
oak, the Alnn, also called in Hebrew the stout and strong, Al 
or hv, ‘01, “ the High One.” Researches show that as in the 
case of most mythologies the first lispings of Hebrew faith had 
to do with trees, and especially the oak — usually the first temple, 
altar or Bethel of mankind. Under the Aluns, as “ monarchs 
of the grove,” Hebrews usually forgathered on solemn occa- 
•sions, and here they communed with Jahve, Elohim or Ald- 
im, i.e. spirits, Jins or Nats, as Asia commonly terms these. 
Here too had Pehlsgi, Greeks, Kelts and all Europe first heard 
voices from heaven or the other world, the thunderings of a 
Jove, or the whispering of spirits, as in the rustling leaves of 
the oaks of Dodona ; we must therefore investigate accurately 
the fundamental data establishing this original arboreal cult, as 
it is found in the Old Testament, Koran and Hebrew traditions. 

AL. This is translated “God” 272 times in the Old 
Testament, and constantly identified with Ail, a ram. The 
strong, high and virile one ; an oak, pillar, post or upright 
thing, cf. Ezek. xxxi. 14 ; Job xlii. 8. Al, Ale and Ail are vir- 
tually throughout the Old Testament identical with the general 
signification of a god, terebinth, Alun, or other pre- 

eminently robust tree, upright or high one; and the Ale-im 
<Elohim) are the Ailim, cither gods, angels or rams and Ba‘alim, 
Ashtoreth and graven images. Of. 1 Kings xviii. 21 ; xi. 5 ; 
Ex. xxxii. 1, and Furst’s Diet. 91/6. 

Hebrews distinguished between their Al or ‘01 (the Syrian 
vocalization) and other gods, by calling theirs “ the Al of Israel,” 
nnd as such elemental spirits are numerous, the plural Ale-vox 
was naturally used ; but possibly this is not a pure Hebrew 
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word, and therefore may not he a plural affix. We know it 
as a common Arabik name of Allah — one of his ninety-nine 
names, as Al-‘Alim : “ The All-Knowing One ” or “ All- 
Wise.” Combined with the definite article (Arb., Al ; Heb., 
Ha), the Al or Ale was God par excAlence : “ The One ” or 
“ Thee only,” whether Allah, Jehovah, Baal, Bel, Habl or 
Thabril = “ The Good Al.” _ 

J\ Al '■ACill is “The exalted One,” from A^alu or ^Alo, 

“ High, sublime, grand.” Hence such names as 
‘HZi, Mahamad’s son-in-law; “the high or noble one,” 
who was his successor — the Khalifa of 35-40, H. • 
Al was commonly invoked on all important occasions — 
in reading, writing and speaking, but usually by the first 
letter of his name or the first word of a specially holy text or 
sentence ; as in the common Indian salutations. Ram, Saldm, 
Oni, and the Hebrew Aman or Amen — the name of 

Ainon, the widely known Egyptian father-god. See Tel- 
Amarna tablets and J*rors. Bib. Ar. Soc., 2 June ’85. Amen 
was a Jupnter Foederis (Jove of Witness), and the Alif or A 
of Arabs and Hebrews, fitly represented him and the chief deity 
of these three races ; hence the first letter (for Arabs f A) 
headed all letters and writings, meaning : “I call God (Al 
Allah or Amon) to witness.” To the Arab this shaft stood 
for “ The Allah Ta-dl or Ze^is Talus” or “ Highest God,” the 
Alhahn of Kordn, ii. 127, &c. With Hebrews stood for 
Ale, and’’, I, or iT’, Ie, for mn% Yahue or Jah, latterly called 
Jehovah. Gf course there are no such Gods in the Bible as 
Jehovah and Elohim, these are modern fanta.stic modes of 
vocalizing the Hebrew terms Yalwe or Yahu3 and Ale-im or 
spirits, divine terms variously given to deified objects and 
ideas throughout western Asia, and anglicized God and Lord. 

.4Z is a vastly ancient word, originally a “ spirit or occult 
power, and applied in the Old Testament to ai^els as Al-im. 
Hebrews would learn the Ale cultus from Mww^ites, as when 
Jethro told Moses how to govern his tribe in “the fear of 
the Ale-im ” ; for the supreme god of Moab was Al Hid or 
“ Highest Al ” ; and a city was called after the Al cultus, which 
was essentially arboreal. Of. Furst 91 ; Exod. xviii. 14 to end. 
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Al or Alu was Guti the Bull or Osiris of Akkads, “ a 
strong or bull-like one,” and as Gut-Gut, “the pillar, post, or 
tree of Anu ” and a “ big wooden thing.” The tree of Anu 
was the center of the great shrine of Babylon, after which it 
was named Din-der-hi=“ oi Life Ti’ee Place ” = “ Place of the 
Tree of Life,” such as stood said Hebrews in the center of their 
Paradise. Later arrivals called the city Ka-dingir-i=^‘ 
good of,” which Shemites translated Bah-Il-on=“ of II” 
or God ; and this Akkad God Dingir is still the Mongolian 
God Tenger or Tengra. We learn from Rawlinson’s Cyprian 
cylinder that Guti, like most early supreme Gods, was bisexual, 
for Akkads say that he was the holy hill of Nizir and of their 
Ark ; hence the city was the Sakti or feminine power of the Al 
or II god. R. As. J., Jan. 1880. 

Many cities and villages throughout the world have arisen 
from worshipers grouping around their revered Tree, Fire, 
and symbol of Light or other deity — the Al, Alun, 11 or Illu, Aur 
or Ur, and Pur (Fire) ; hence these names have become actual 
terms for towns, and nowhere more commonly so than among 
south Indian Dravids, who hailed from Kaspiana, southern 
Faristfin, and Baluchistan, through Avhich many colonies 
reached the lower Indus. Their descendants, the Barohi or 
Brahui, are still recognizable on the Makinn coast. See Col. 
Holdich, R.E., C.B., &c., in R. Gcog. J., Ap. 1896. 

ALE, occurs 17 times in the Old Testament as an oak 


or terebinth, 99 times as “ God,” and 48 times as an oath, or 


“ to swear 


make firm ” in “ the Al’s ” 


common invocation, as when Christ called in dying, “ AU, Ale I 
lame sabakthani=“ 0 Al, Al! why abandon Me?” — a legend 
adopted by the Greek Matthew in his usual way, so as to bring 
in the Psalmist’s (xxii. 1) cry: AU, All, lame ‘Ozhathani, 
rendered in Greek : “ E’le, E’le,” and thought no doubt to apply 
to Heli-os or Elias, the Sun God, from the Ijase 'H\, Hel = Sel, 
“ to shine.” This word is perhaps seen in the Norse and Keltik 
Heal, Heul, or Thuli, the ancient name of Iceland as the “ Sun 
isle,” (?) or that Ultima Thule where Greeks said Heli shone night 
and day. Such words fairly applied to Yah or Jah as the Sun 
God, and to his symbols as in Ail or Ale, the oak, or its plural ; 

V * ^ j/i /. . . .. - Zl-.. . 
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for Al, II, El, Ya, .Tali, and the Ra of Egypt and Asia were alike 
symbolized by trees, pillars, rude monoliths ; a Mudros or Sun, 
stone, a Beth-el, a sacred tree stem, and a Ram, Al^ or Ail^ 

bull, &c., as representing typical “ overshad owers ” ; (see 
Parkhurst’s Heh. Lex. p. 17). Al and Al^ were also Sabean 
terms for the Sun, and applicable, says Fiirst, to any great 
Power and Hero, hence “ Phenicians had Al, both in their doc- 
trine of God and their sanctuaries.” Fiirst adds, A16 was at 
once a god and goddess, and Alud, any deity, and Alea 

was Jahve, a Baal or Bel, Abal or Habal, similar to the Cartha- 
ginian Al or Hal, who was symbolized by a conical stone or 
Hermes placed at doors and in secret adytums. 

ALE-IM, This is almost universally considered the 

plural of Aid, but im will be more particularly examined here- 
after. Ald-im occurs many hundreds of times in the Old 
Testament, occupying thirty closely printed columns of the 
quarto edition Eng. Heh. Concordance, with the significations 
usually of gods, spirits, oaks, rams, strong or great ones, lords of 
creation, kings, judges; and in Amarna tablets of 15th century 
B.C., he is “ the Pharaoh ” of the day, Baal or Ashr, and 
Ashera or Ashtoreth and other worshipful images. 

ALU’S, appears 57 times as “ God ” in the Old Testa- 

ment, and sometimes any god or spirit, and as a plural with the 
verb and adjective in the singular. Job more particularly calls 
his God Alud, and sees him in the strange water-bull, the 
Balimiith, which he says is “the chief of the ways of God.” 
A Psalmist asks : “ Who is Alue but our Jehovah ? Who is 
our Rock, save our Aid ? ” He is the “ Alu^ of Jacob, and 
strange God^ see Ps. cxiv.; Dan. xi. 39 ; and Hab. iii. 3, where 
we are distinctly told that “ Alud came from Taman (the 
south) and the Holy One from Paran,” agreeing with Judges 
v.^4^nd all that we urge independently of scripture as to the 
^ rama it origin of Hebs. Numerous other texts show that Alud, 
Ald-im and Jehovah, came to be looked upon as the same, 
cf. Deut. iv. 25; 1 Kgs. xviii. 21, &c. ; and Ps. Ixxxii. 1, 6, 
where singulars and plurals are used indifferently. Elijah 
states that : “if Jehovah is the Ald-im follow him, but if 
Baal is (the Aldim) follow him,” making Jehovah a sub- 
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ordinate title of tlie Ale-im, or spirits of the earth, trees, or 
elements. 

‘OLIUN and ‘OLI, and occur 74 times in the Old 
Testament as “ High,” and Most High ; and may or may not be 
prefixed by Al, God, (see especially in Gen., Nurn., Deut. and 
Ps.). Eenan says it is a term in the Egyptian Ritual for “the 
Sun who is on the height,” or seen from a hill like Jerusalem. 

occurs 13 times as “leaves or branches,” and frequently 
as burnt offerings, and a yoke; ef. or JU, '‘Odle or ‘‘OCil, 
in Arabik, “ high, sublime, divine,” "showing how early and 
naturally the Hebrew a, N, jjassed into ‘0 or Oin. 

AILAN, occurs six times in Daniel as “ a tree, stump 

of a tree and strong thing.” 

J O O 

ALU, is also six times in Daniel in connection with a 
tree, a horn, and image ; implying strength as in the Asyrian Alu. 

ALUN, occurs eight times as an oak or terebinth, and 

nine times (erroneously) as a plane-tree, or “ Plains,” with 
the essential meaning of strength and virile growth, and based 
on Al, J', and Aid, “ power, pre-eminence, a hardy, 
evergreen tree;” cf. J.^ Amd and ^in, “the first one,” natur- 
ally God. The Alun Matshe, “ oak and pillar,” at Shekem was 
a high sanctuary of this arboreal cultus ; here had Jacob buried 
his A]6im {gods, Gen. xxxv. 4); here .loshua set up the god’s 
symbol, “a great stone” (xxiv. :^(!) ; and here Abi-malak was 
brought to be crowned king or consecrated to this oaken god, 
who says this writer was to be “cheered with wine” (Judges ix. 
6, 13). There were similar oracular shrines, as at the revered 
Alun near Bethel, the Oak of Tabor, or, as Fiirst says, “ Thahur, 
corresponding to the homonymous ' A-tahur-\o\i of Phenicians in 
Rhodes,” and the Ogyges Oak of Mamra at Hebron, where 
Abraham saw and talked with this god, and erected a Mazb^ or 
altar, which Constantine piously turned into a Christian church. 
Fiirst here suggests that the Oak of Mure (Gen. xii. 6 ; Deut. ix. 
30) was “an ancient epithet of a deity,” he, of course, who ruled 
on Mount Moriah or MurO, fTilQ, and to whom Abram there 
desired to offer up his first-born as a sacrifice ; and here notice 
that Mure was, says Fiirst, “ a Phenician god,” or more probably 
a Jebusite one, whom Jews deified in Mor-Iah. 
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AIL, A Ram, occurs 151 times in the Old Testament, 
and as the stem of a palm tree and gate post, 20 times. Israel- 
ites, as Saturnites and acquainted with Egypt, would revere the 
Ail as the symbol of Ra the Sun, their Jah or Yah. As Amos 
says (v. 26), they carried about images of Kiun — the Kaiwdn or 
Saturn of the desert — for forty years, and he was the great 
Zo-hdl to whom the Al-K‘ahah or Ark of Maka was originally 
consecrated. Kor. 13. Hebrews were far more Arabians 
than Kaldians, Kusdim or Syrians — more “ Children of Ra-el ” 
or a “ sun god” than “ chiefs of God.” Their name most pro- 
bably came from their intense worship of Ash-rael, the lingam 
of the groves, of which more liereafter. 

Turning now to Arabik, we have 

or 4' AUali or Ale, “god,” any god, as the Hebrew Ale. 
J' Al Alah is “ the God,” the Eternal and Supreme. 

AW Allah or Allahu, also “ the God,” the article Al being 
incorporated for brevity. ^ 

Alfiliat, a goddess, hence the AWirra or Akikdr, Allitta 
or Alilat of Herodotos, and Arabian Al-ililt or Al-alat, the 
moon goddess, female nature, Ashera, Aphi'odite or Urania, 
words originally purely sexual. Her lord, Al-iiza or Al-oza, 
was worshiped esjiecially by the Karish and Salim tribes of 
western Arabia, and seen in the thorny acacia of the desert, 
“ the bush ” in which Moses saw his Ale-im ? 

Of course Ala, ‘Ola and Ha are but dialectik forms of Allah 
and Ale, the pi. being 77a/ta< = gods or godesses, which must be 
distinguished from Alaliat, a godess. As Alita, the moon god- 
ess, her crescented banner floats over every grouping of “ the 
Faithful,” and as Alath she is a form of the earth, the pro- 
ductive womb of nature, appearing usually as “ a formless 
stone,” and called, like Mary and Parvati, “ my Lady.” At 
Td-lf, near Maka, she appears as a roundish block of granite 
with many cavities, and near “ the holy Samur tree of Maka,” 
she is the oval, whitey granite rock of Okatz. 

Aldt, plural, and <iJ', Alah, singular, signify also “ a 
tool, awl, membrum virile or veretrum animalium ” — a special 
object of worship with several tribes, particularly the Thakifik. 
(Classical Manual, .^Eneid viii.). Alat is “a fern, sub- 
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stantive, and the same as 4' Alah, God ” (Shakespere’s H. 
Arb. and Pers. Diet). Here also we see that J1 Al is “ chil- 
dren and race,” which perhaps accounts for the first Arab sailors 
who saw the phalik cone of Ceylon, calling it Al Maka and 
“the Adam,” a common Indo-Maslam name or euphemism for 
the lingam. So Hindus called it the Samanta Kuta, “ the 
spike, thorn or peg ” of Siva, and the Avalokit-Isvara, a name 
common to the Sivaite god of not only India but China ; see 
further details by Prof Beal in R. As. J. of July 1883. 

ALALA was, said Greeks and others, a name of Belona, 
godess of war, and wife-sister of Mars. She was often iden- 
tified with Minerva, and worshiped by Romans and Britons 
at York. She led in battle, and like the Hebrew A14 
with fire (a torch) and whip in hand. Strabo said she was 
worshiped at altars in Kapadokia by 6000 persons of both sexes. 
Before her temple, where stood a pillar (emblem of her lord), 
Roman senators used to give audiences to foreign ambassadors 
and generals returning from wars. See Iliad, v. 411, Clas. 
Manual. 

AL-ILLA or EL-ILLA is the common term for the holy 
Father, the Elohim or Ale, with the characteristics of an 
Akkadian Siva, whose son Nin-Giesu was the favorite deity 
of Sir-pura as seen from the tablets discovered in 1887/8 in 
the ruins of Tel-Loh. In Girsu, the royal quarter of Sir-pur, 
shrines were erected to him and his consort, the “ Queen of 
Heaven” or Nin-Kharsag, “the Lady of the Mountain” — 
the signification of the name Parvati, Siva’s “ Mountain One.” 
The Sirpura father and son were identified as one, “ the Lord 
of spirit-land ” or Heaven ; but the Father god was specially 
known as “God of Nipar” and “the older Bel of the most 
ancient Shemitik Babylonians. 

AL-ILLA, say the translators of the Sirpura inscriptions, 
“ means Lord, the piercer of flesh or mass ( = matter, mat or 
maut, or feminicity), a phalik symbolism. ... He is the god 
of the fire stick, and to him all cones were sacred as repre- 
senting the Arani reed with which fire was kindled. . . . 
Bronze statues of him were found . . . showing kneeling 
figures holding in their hands a cone pointing downwards, 
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exactly as the fire-stiok was held. In a similar figure found 
at Khorsabad the god holds a cone in his hand,” says St C. 
Boscawen (Acad. 26, 8, 93), and we show just such a god and 
rites in Rivers of Life, figs, 65, 113, 171, 194, pi. xi. 9 ; 
207, 222, &c. — this from the wilds of Tartary to Egypt, and 
going back to 3000-4000 B.C. Everywhere the Arani or Aryan 
fire-stick was a divine symbol, scepter or baton. Professor 
Petrie discovered one complete at Kahun ; see his Ten Years 
Digging, p. 189. 

AL-ILLA is often translated “ Lord of the Bright Flame ” 
= “ God of Fire and Light,” with whom we find Bau as “ the 
Child of God,” the “ Gracious daughter of Heaven,” whose 
shrine is “ the Bright Heaven.” Thus in these Turano- 
Babylonian inscriptions going back to about 3500 B.c. we 
see a base for the mythologies of all Asia, Africa and Europe. 

The Beth-als and sacrificial altars of Phenicians, ancient 
Arabs and Hebrews, are the natural developments of these 
superstitions. In the mythical age of Jacob, the first most 
prominent erector of sacred stones, pillars, karns and galgals, 
he is seen selecting his Ale among competing Ale-im, because 
this Ale promised to him all earthly blessings. He had thrown 
himself down after a fatiguing day on the bare stones of Luz 
(thereafter Bethel), and in a troubled dream saw “ the Yahue- 
A16-im of Abraham, and the Ale-im of Isaac ” standing at the 
top of a ladder which reached up to a shdr ha shamim or “ a 
hole in the sky ” ; and Malakim (lords or angels) ascending 
and descending therefrom, and heard the Yahve promise to him 
this land, and offspring as the dust of the earth. 

This woke up the sleeper, who exclaimed : Surely Yahvd 
is in this place. . . . How dreadful ! It is a Bith-Ale-im or 
“ abode of spirits ” ; whereupon — Sivaite fashion — he set up 
the ordinary recognised emblem of Siva, a stone pillar, MatsM 
or Bith-dl, and anointed it with oil, and covenanted with the 
deity as thousands do this day in India, saying : If thou. Ale, 
will be with me and give me bread and raiment and take me 
home safely, I will constitute you my Yahve- Ale-im, and this 
stone (abn) which I have set up as a matsbe (pillar or image), 
I will recognize as the Al6’s house (a Bith-ale-im), and I will give 
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back to the Al^, one-tenth of all he gives to me. Suc-h was the 
quaint puerile legend which determined the choice of this 
Hebrew god. The spot was henceforth revered as Bethel, and 
the divinity named “ The God of Bethel,” and he was said to 
reside in sacred stones, trees, arks, fire, and sundry charms. 

As a Jupiter Foederis, or “ Lord of Covenants,” he was 
shortly after symbolized by Jacob, “ his brethren and Laban 
(who, however, worshiped other Ald-im which “ Bachel stole,” 
Gen. xxxii.) by a karn and pillar on it.” Here amity was sworn, 
and Jacob further adopted the most binding of Eastern oaths : 
“ he swore by the Pahad, “rns (virilities) of his father,” and ate 
bread on the holy place. His A1 again appeared to him in 
another troubled dream, when in mortal terror of meeting his 
much-wronged brother, he had sent away his family and “ all 
that he had,” and slept alone at Penuel, or rather Panu-dl, 
because the A1 here appeared to him “ face to face.” Jacob, 
who was evidently a somnambulist, wrestled with him all night, 
to the permanent injury of his thigh, and was told to hence- 
forward call himself Israel, or Ishr-fil, whicli is natural enough, 
seeing that the Ale was really Ashr-al, and represei^d by storms 
and stocks called Ashrcis, ‘Gshras, and by Sivaite.y Ishvaras. 

From Panual Jacob wandered on as ;i. her dsman to Shalm, 
where he bought a field and erected an altar to his Al, now 
calling Him or It “the Al-Alahe Ishral ” = “ the Al-god of 
Ashr-ists.” Family troubles soon drove him from this ; he said 
his household worshiped strange Ale-im, and that his special 
Al told him to go back to Bethel and settle there, which he did, 
and built an Al-hith-dl beside the long-lived saci'cd “ Oak of 
Sorrow,” the Alun hakuth. He appears to have again visited 
Padan-Aram, and erected another Matsbe (Bith-fd), and poured 
thereon drink and oil libations, when the Al ajrpeared to him as 
Al-shddi, and renewed and increased his promises of 

wealth and offspring — the peculiar gifts of Sh adi-gods, of which 
more hereafter. Suffice here, that he was Abraham’s “Most 
High,” the ‘Oliun-Kalkam and god of the pagan Malaki-Tsadak, 
and recognized as a creator, ruler, judge, and the Tsur or 
“ Rock ”-God of Salvation, evidently alluded to by Jeremiah 
(ii. 27) as the Father and Begeter of the tribes. In time this 
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Ashr-al cultus was spiritualized and explained away, and the 
writer of Ps. viii. 5 says, man is but “a little lower than the 
Ale-im,” perhaps meaning angels or malakim. The eentral oak 
and sacred grove-idea seems to return in Ps. Ixxxii. 1, where 
“ the Al6-im stands in the assembly of the Al, acting among the 
Ale-im,” and wc may believe the cult still existed in Christ’s 
time, from his calling at death on the Ale = Greek ‘Eli. 

The quasi Samaritans had as their holiest sanctuary “ a 
sacred oak with a great stone under it.” They called it “the 
Holy place of Yahue,” and here Jacob placed his “ gods,” though 
a later writer says here he hid them away, Josh, xxiv.. Judges 
ix. This stone ( = Alun or oak) is defined as “ The ” or Ha- 
Ale, “The God” or Elohim- Jehovah excellence, and to 

this spot therefore went Joshua in order to write “ the Law of 
the Lord ” or Yahue, and he too here set up a great stone or 
Ahn under an oak or Alan. The sanctuary is described as a 
sacred gi’ovc or garden with a paved court overshadowed by the 
widely revered Alun, the Ballut of Samaritans and all Syrians ; 
hence the name of the place Bedanus or Balata in the days of 
Jerome and Eusebius, though Arabs now call the Alun the 
Shejr al Kheir, or “ Tree of Grace.” But the adjoining village, 
where is Jacob’s holy well, is still Balata; and from this 
oaken cult^^ome/ the Asherah Baldtdt or oaken Venus 
and Ten Stones on the adjoining summit of Holy Garazim. 
These stones on mounts and beside oaks symbolized the Tstw 
Ale-im, than whom said Isaiah “ there is no God ” — “ no Tsur 
Oulamim," or “ Rock Eternal.” The prophet revels in such 
names as “ Al, the Everlasting,” “ the Mighty,” “ the Al 
Shamim = Sky Spirit ; “ the Al Alahe, &c., one of those which 
Jacob saw ascending and descending through the Shor Shamim ; 
cf. Is. xxvi. 4, xliv. 8 ; and Gen. xxviii. 10-22. 

Ale-im dwelt not only in trees, fire, and arks, but in wells, 
priestly garments, ephods, urim, thamim, and such-like charms 
as the teraphim, which Rachel hid under her “ camel saddle.” 
Hosea thought it terrible to be without teraphim and ephods, 
(iii. 4), so these of course existed in the temple along with the 
brazen serpent and other solar and lunar symbolisms like the 
sacred pillars, Jachim and Boaz, and the ‘Od-uth, or little stone 
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symbols in the innermost adytum of the Ark. So we find 
these commonly in Eastern temples, and before them placed 
rice, fruits and flowers, as Moses told Aaron to put manna 
before his 'Oduth, Exod. xvi. 34. 

The “ Mighty Elohim ” at times appeared in tlie smoke of 
sacrifices and in the fire on tlie mercy seat of the Ark between 
Karubim and Sai’aphim — those figures so common in Eastern 
shrines. In all this, Hebrews saw the Divine “ Presence,’ the 
Shaldiia — a glory or halo, which Isaiah magiiiloquently 
says, filled the whole earth (vi.). Some of the scenes closely 
resemble those in the worship of the Polynesian Atua, as when 
the Yahve is “ levitated ” or sits on a throne high and lifted up, 
over which stand saraphim each with six wings, two for flying 
and two wherewith to cover the face and feet of the serpents. 
They continually cry unto one another — of course in Hebrew : 
“ Holy, holy is the Yahve Tsabaoth,” and this causes earthquakes 
which shake the door posts and fill the house with smoke. See 
somewhat similar strange stances in Ezekiel, and such are not 
uncommon symbolisms in the rites of other old tutelary gods as 
the Daimdn and Dii-manes, &c. 

It was usual for leaders on these occasions to work them- 
selves up into extatik states, to lacerate themselves, tear out 
their hair, &c. Saul tore ofi" his clothes, flung himself naked on 
the ground, and so lay for a day and night ; Isaiah went naked 
for three years, and other Prophets were even more shameless. 
All were “’Spiritists” or “men of the Ale-im ” for whom the 
pious Saul built altars ; and he and his successors made it a duty 
to see that proper services, rites of divination, &c., were there 
regularly conducted. 1 Sam, ix., v. 37 ; Is. xx. ; Ezek. iv. 

The reader must bear in mind that we are not here speak- 
ing of any very early period in the history of mankind. The 
Hebrew writings from which we quote were compiled if not 
composed only some few centuries B.c., not improbably about 
the Ezraitik period of say 400 to 380,^ Even the orthodox 
successor of Dr Pusey in the Hebrew chair at Oxford — Dr Driver 
— ^lately stated in his Intro, to the O. Test. (p. 110), that the 
Jehovist and Elohist “ writers of those traditions of the nation” 
may belong at the earliest to the 8 th century b.c. ; Deut, to much 
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later, and “ the priestly legislation ” to some two centuries still 
later. He cannot call them historical, but rather “ idealizations” 
especially the books of Joshua and Judges, whilst Chronicles are 
mere “ Amplifications ” by some one who represented the past 
not as it was, but as he and his contemporaries conceived it to 
have been I Ezra and Nehemiah, continues the Professor, are 
loritings after rather than before 300 B.c. ! (p. 487), conclusions 
which were not accepted "when we made them twenty years ago, 
although then agi-eed to by our much persecuted friend BishoiJ 
Colenso. Here Professor Driver virtually accepts all the 
Biblical criticism with which Baur, Wellhausen and Kuenen 
have made us familar. 

The arboreal cult of Hebrews was common to all Europe 
and Asia from prehistorik times, and especially in western Asia 
800 to 300 B.C., when the rites beside the Oaks of Hebron 
differed little from those enacted by Pelasgi at Dodona. We 
must discriminate between the mere object and the spirit, as did 
the thoughtful and intelligent of every age and land. To bow 
before tree or bull (as did Samaritan Jews), conical stone or 
footprint, the image or picture of a Christ, Madonna or Saint, 
was not, said educated men, to worship the actual image, but 
only the Devata, Ale, or spirit pourtrayed by form and attributes. 
Our fathers saw the Dryads in tlie Druses, and elves in streams 
and sacred wells, because spirits were supposed to be always 
present in objects like unto themselves. The Sun spirit could 
be worshiped, nay addressed in any circle, O ; the moon in a 
crescent, and the Creator and fructifier in his lingaik agent; and 
the umbrageous solemn silence of the woods or sacred groves, 
bespoke the solemnity and impenetrableness of the great moving 
but ever silent Powers or Ale-im of Nature. Only to their 
chosen ones and theii: priests did the spirits show themselves 
or speak ; though the Yahve, Ale-im and other Ba’al-im of 
Hebrews, were neither so shy or reticent as elsewhere, often 
appearing and speaking in gardens, roads and wildernesses ; not 
only in bestial but human form, as when Abram saw “ the 
Lord ” (Yahve) in persons who pic-niked with liim under an 
oak. So Gideon saw him as an angel sitting under an oak at 
Ophra (Judges vi. 11), and the god walked in shady places to 
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avoid the heat of the day, and of course was in no sense an 
omnipresent and omniscient deity. Cf. Gen. iii. 8 ; xi. 5 ; 
.wiii. 20/1. 

The Elohim and all Ale-im, including Yahve, arc spoken of 
as partial, hating, loving and jealous ; as the Creator he was 
pleased and then displeased with his work — the world and man 
(Gen. i. 31 ; vi. 6). All Elohim repent alike of their good and 
their evil intentions (1 Sam. ii. 30/1 ; Jon. iii. 10) ; they 
associate with lying and deceitful spirits and arc often unjust, 
and visit the sins of parents upon innocent children, a cruelty 
Christianity has virtually accepted in her leading dogmas. The 
Elohim required bloody sacrifices, human and bestial — inno- 
cent and cherished victims, even tlie first-born of man and 
beast. They gloried in “creating evil as well as good” (Is. 
xlv. 7 ; Amos iii. G) ; and so loved savoiy food and the burn- 
ing odors of the sacrifices, that these were called “ the food of 
the Elohim.” They spoke in “a still small voice ”( 1 Kings 
xix. 11 ), in troubled dreams, and whispered in the rustling leaves 
of sacred trees, roared in fierce tempests, and the re-echoing 
tlmnders of lone, weird mounfiiins, and stood in pathways like, 
the flaming swoi’d of Eden, and the spirit which turned aside 
the prophet’s ass. Tliey w^ere .seen in the ravings of madmen 
and the discourses of prophets, appeai’ed alike to unbelievers and 
believers, and, as a rule, w’cre the Yired, the demoniacal, jealous, 
wrathful and terrible — a feature common to most early gods ; for 
h EAR has always been man’s first god, and whoso feared not had 
no gods, and Avas therefore called without religion. The god 
Fear w’as in ancient Lakedaimonia the sou and attendant on 
Mars, king of gods ; and the temjJe of Phohus or Fear stood 
beside the Ephorian halls of justice ; and w’hosoev(T vow’^ed, 
prayed or swore did so in the presence and name of this terrible 
deity — one the Hindu commonly calls Bhairava and our mission- 
aries, “ devils.” According to ^Eschulos, Phohos, “ Terror,” was 
the first of the Triune gods to whom the seven chiefs swore, and 
Eomans had many shrines to the goddesses Favor and Pallor — 
fear and tremblin^ or timidity ” — offering to them sacrifices of 
sheep and dogs. Iliad, iv. 500 ; v. 915, kc. 

In the favorite Hebrew song of Hane,“ the gracious ” mother 
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of Samuel, and in the grafik story of “the Witch of Endor,” we 
learn that Hebrews believed that their Ale-im existed not only 
in earth and skies but in Sheol, “ the grave or pit,” where they 
dwelt quietly with the dead, and did not like to be disturbed. 
They were not confined there, for one of them, the Yalivc, was 
able “ to bring down and raise up from Sheol,” which sorcerers 
could also do. We thus see that men and gods — Elohim and 
Raphaim or spectres — resided in Sheol with food, clothing, arms, 
&c., and quite peaceably, though in a rather mixed society of 
men and shades. Here were good and bad, Jews and Gentiles, 
nay, true and false gods or Baals ; for Kamush of Moab and 
Dagun, god of Ashdod, appear to have been there, and all were 
visited by not only the Creator, Elohim-Jehovah, but by Christ, 
cf. Deut. xxvi. 14; Judges xi. 23-24; Ezek. xxxii. 27 ; and 1 
Peter iii. 1 9. 

The Aleim Yahve were to Hebrews “ cliief of Baals,” and 
though usually to be spoken with by means of trees, fire and 
charms such as urim and thamim ; through wizards or “wise ones” 
at their seances; by dreams or “second sight,” &c., yet all these 
might fail as at modern seances'and at unfortunate moments, as 
poor Saul found when oppressed by the Philistines at Shunem, 
cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. He had then to seek one whom he had per- 
secuted — a witch by a sacred well, one of “ the Idonim skilled 
in the arts of Aub or Ob,” that is in serpent necromancy — 
“one who dwelt by the m ‘Oin-dur, or “Well of Dur.” 
Slie, like modern s 2 )iritists, induced the Elohim, “ to ascend out 
of the earth,” though none apparently but the medium saw them 
or him ; for Saul asks : “ AVhat form is he ” or it ? to which the 
medium replies : “I see an old man coming up covered with a 
robe.” In this spirit (hei’C called AJo-ini or Elohim) 8aul per- 
ceiving “ the dead Samuel,” bowed to him reverently. But 
Samuel w’^rathfully replies : “ Why did you thus disquiet me to 
bring me up ? ” and j)roceeded to detail the miseries which 
Yahve had in store for “ his anointed.” The legend shows us 
that the Hebrews, or at least their writers, of say 600 to 500 
B.C., believed that gods and men, the Elohim and ghosts, 
lived in a Paradise, comfortably robed, in direct communication 
with Jehovah ; and were able at will or perforce to appear on 
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earth and declare the mind of the Supreme. They were cog- 
nizant of all that was, is, and is to be on earth, like the oracular 
one on the Fons Pythonis of Delphi, and as claimed by many 
eastern Yogis, ventriloquists and conjurers. They spoke the 
voice of the gods or Ale-im in a deep hollow tone, as from the 
belly, on which account Greeks call them Eggastri Muthoi. 
Like most sorcerers they conjured with serpents (the ophis and 
Ob), and on this account Hebrews said an enchanter was a 
M’nahmh, or “ serpent user ” ; see Fiirst and Prof. Hux- 

ley’s useful Art. in Nhieteenth Cent'^iry Review, March 1886, 
where, however, he misses the meaniug and high significance of 
Oh and M’nahash. Ob is an Akkadian and Mongolian term 
fully treated of in Rivers of Life. 

Reverend writers have been much exercized regarding Ale 
being mostly used with the plural sign im, though tliis is a common 
honorific mode of address in the East.^ Prof. Sayce said it was 
more likely due to the polytheism of the tribes than any con- 
ception of pluralis majestatis, and calls attention to im signify- 
ing in Akkadian ” prinuirily wind and tempest,” so that an 
Akkadian Ale-im would be a Rudra or “ fierce and angry spirit,” 
like Abram’s Yahve Yire; an Alter ego doubtless of the Pheni- 
cian Mur3, the original Jebusite God of ler-u-salm — for so did 
conquerors and colonists usually adoj)t the gods and cults of 
their new homes. 

Yahu^, like the legendary “friend” and patriarch, cer- 
tainly came out of Kaldia, for Yah or Ya or le is clearly the 
Akkadian Ea or le, differentiated as one of the Ale-im, and 
very naturally pluralized so as to embrace all the elemental 
spirits of earth and heavens, not forgetting the sexual, as 
Jeremiah complains, xi. 3. It matters little that we occa- 
sionally read HU Ale-im “ the Gods,” or that Elohim some- 
times governs the verb in the singular (tending towards im 
being “Wrath”?), but this is rare. In Gen. i. 26 and xx. 13 
both noun and verb are plural, and Hit Ale-im occurs with the 
verb in the singular, just as Baliamuth,Q, plural noun feminine, 
is used with a singular verb. This is thought to be due to the 
illiterateness of transcribers, or to their usual attempts to veil 
the true features of the early gods ; for as M. Renan and others 
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point out, “ these have for very many centuries been most 
objectionable to traveled and literary Hebrews.” 

Parkhurst and some others have urged that the plural 
name of the god is given “ as embracing the Trinity, to which 
Hebrews represented themselves as under an oath ” 1 The 
Kev. Hebraist here accepts the oaken origin of Elohim, adding 
that “ the overshadowing Ale fairly connotes Jehovah stretch- 
ing forth the heavens,” Heh. Lex. 15-17. The Ale embraces, 
he says, “Light and Spirit, and in the Old Testament the 
plural stands for the heavens and its rulers — a god of covenants, 
and materialized spirits, male and female.” Hence they were 
“ Eulers ” and “ Judges ” on earth between kings and peoples, 
the master and the slave, as seen in Ex. xxii. 8, 9 ; 1 Sam. 
xxviii., &c. 

Moses became an Aleim to Pharoah (Ex. vii. 1), and all 
peoples had their Al^im, male and female, arboreal, bestial and 
celestial. Yahve, the personified and selected of the Aleim, 
filled persons with the Aleim, and they thus became the active 
powers or agents of this slowly evolutionizing solar Jah. It 
was the Aleim who graved the tables of Sinai (Ex. xxxi. and 
XXXV.) ; and in the New Testament they became the spirits of 
“ the Power of the Air ” (Ej)hes. ii. 2), and tutelary gods on 
and over the earth, as in stars, trees, &c. ; so we read that “ the 
seven stars were angels of the seven churches.” 

As “ spirits ” of the Supreme in general, and of the Oaken 
J ove in particular, they are often identified with his other agents, 
the angels — Malak-im, and even the wicked Shatan or Satan, 
ItSty, the quasi “ adversary,” as when David is said in 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 1 to be tempted by the Ale-im, and in Chron. xxi. 1 
by Satan. It was the Al6 or “ God ” also who stood as Satan, 
“ the adversary ” in the path of Balaam’s Ass, and was acknow- 
ledged by the prophet as the agent or malak of his “ Jehovah 
Ale-im.” 

All these were equally celestial oflicials, and we too shall 
all be Malakim, and are already by direct descent Ka Ale-im, 
that is, “ similar to Al^im in nature and powers ” ; see Gen. 
iii. 5, 22 in confirmation of this by Jehovah — “ the chief of the 
Elohim,” who says : “ Behold the man has become one of us,” 
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or “ is one of us,” or “ a portion /rom us ” {^Mankind Org. and, 
Dest., p. 160); and note that the Septuagint makes us deoC, 
and makes Moses a polytheist, inasmuch as he only accepted 
Yahve as one of many. 

j The idea of man’s divinity is not however enohling, 
’when we read^in the Samaritan version of Genesis that their 
Ale (deity and Creator), is “a ram, goat or strong one,” the 
Ail or Amon of Egypt, from which comes the ejaculatory 
talismanik “Amen” of Hebrew and Christian rites and prayers. 
No wonder, as Maimonides said : “ Jews were forbidden to 
read their scriptures lest they became idolators.” Showing 
that in their literary period (the early centuries of our era), 
the race had passed by or forgotten much concerning the deities 
of their childhood. It is as Byron wrote : — 

“ Even gods must yield ; religions take their tiu'n, 

’Twas Jove’s, ’tis Mahomet’s ; and other creeds 
Will rise with other years : till man shall learn, 

Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds. 

Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is built on roods.” 

There is nothing strange in gods and devils being often 
synonymous and identical, for all alike are j^'imarily .spirits. 
The Daimon of the Greeks was a god or .spirit whom some 
thought good and lovely, others bad, and eventually a demon ; 
so our old Device, seen in the O. Lat. Dusius, was, as Prof. 
Skeat shows, Deus, and the Hindu Deva became a we.stern 
devil, and there are many similar parallels. 

Throughout the ages, and on all sides, the Hebrews would 
see and hear the worship of “Al, the strong one,” the Baal 
or B‘ol of Phenicians and their Alathmaak or “ Oaken 

Lord ” — also a plural. He or They, the Alain, was their 
well known God, worshiped as an oak and under oaks (Furst, p. 
102) ; and to him they sacrificed his own son Saded ; cut off his 
daughter’s head (let’s hope the moon ?) ; rent his father to pieces 
(the Sky ?) and made Earth’s streams run blood. So to the Al 
‘Oliun or “High Al” did Abram, when danger threatened, 
take Yahud (the Jew), his eldest and only begotten son, up to 
the “High Place” — the Zion or “sun mount,” and offered 
him a willing sacrifice — the innocent for the guilty, to pro- 
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pitiate the cruel Aleim or spirits of growth and vegetation — a 
true “act of faith,” and a rite deeply rooted in the hearts of 
all races, and one very common to those seeking anxiously the 
fertilization of flocks, herds, homes and lands. 

Moses first worshiped his god in a bush, and like Jacob set 
up a stone ov Ahn, ; so undoubtedly the ‘Od-uth, before 
which he told Aaron to “ go and place manna ” (Ex. xvi. 32-4) 
was such a stone. ‘Od is a witness, hence “ the Eternal,” and 
like Ale is here honorifically plural. It is wrongly translated 
“ Testimony,” but may correctly enough stand for the “ God of 
Testimony ” or a Jupiter Feederis ; and before such a Siva tens 
of thousands are still daily offering manna or rice in India, cf. 
Rivers of Life under ‘Fdnth or ‘Oduth. There is not much 
difference between all these gods, as many Hebrew texts show, so 
we must briefly look a little into the characters of this Aleim 
and Yahve, to distinctly see the idea the early Hebrews formed 
of a God as the good and just ruler of the Universe. 

The Yahve Aleim hardened Pharoah’s heart to the destruc- 
tion and misery of thousands of innocent Egyptians. lie put 
lying spirits into the mouths even of prophets to deceive people; 
entered into cities to their destruction, and evilly disposed even 
his chosen ones, and a high angel of heaven — Satan, to the life- 
long misery of his favorite and cruelly tried servant Job. 
was “ Yahue’s messenger” who put a “wicked spirit into the 
heart of the slayer of King Ahab, to hew him in pieces before 
the altar ” — a place of refuge among all peoples, see the whole 
treacherous, bloody, and cruel proceedings connected therewith 
in 2 Kings ix.-xi., and 2 Chron. xxii., &c. Yet was Yahue 
“ well pleased,” and promised that the descendants of the new 
favorite should long rule over Israel. Like Rudra, Jehovah 
was “ a storm god who breaketh the rocks in pieces and causeth 
earthquakes”; both are “dwellers on high,” surrounded by 
angels, apsaras, gandharvas and like singers ; and like Gan-isha,” 
Yahve is lauded by Hebrews as “ a God of hosts.” All alike 
had women allotted to their service, but the Hebrew God went 
beyond the Hindu, for he was “ cheered with wine,” and for 
long periods male Kadashim thronged his sanctuary. Judges 
ix. 13 ; Deut. xiv. 26 ; Jer. xxxv. 2, 
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Our liturgies truly say that it is a fearful thing to fall into 
Yahv^’s hands. “ He abhorred ” even his chosen people, said 
the Deuteronomist (xxx. 11), and was like a fire which burns to 
the lowest hell, and consumes the earth and all its increase ; he 
delights in heaping mischiefs upon them and shooting arrows at 
them ; in burning them with hunger, and devouring them with 
heat and bitter destruction. He sends upon them the teeth of 
beasts and the poison of serpents. The “ sword without and 
the terror (or plague) within is to destroy the young man and 
the virgin, the suckling and him with grey hairs.” Yahve is 
to “ whet a glittering sword and arrows which shall devour 
flesh and be drunk with the blood of the slain.” He “ sets 
snares ” for his erring children, “ to provoke them to wrath so 
that they be destroyed and consumed with fire and everlasting 
burnings.” He is praised as a god whose wrath is “as smoke 
from ovens,” full of jealousy, and the cause of murder and 
rapine. Yet for ages he was, and to some extent still is, the 
ideal Divinity of Hebrews. Moses and others delight to call 
him “the Eternal,” their everlasting Tsur or Rock-god, an 
Almighty “ Spirit of truth, without iniquity, and just and right.” 

Nevertheless among Hebrews as others, and even in the 
earliest stages of civilization, there were always a few Rishis or 
just, thoughtful and pious men who were above their fellows, 
and hated evil in gods or men, and all foolish and sensual 
worship and rites like that of Baal Peor or Baal Barith, the 
Basar or Bashath, that “ shameful thing ” which Jeremiah 

reproachfully said had altars in every street of Jerusalem, and 
which no doubt was the symbol of Jacob’s Ale-im. It was of 
course the same Basar, Bast or Bas, as was then worshiped at 
Bubastes or rather Pi-bast, in Egypt, and which still is in 
Banaras and over all India. It is we, not Jeremiah, who here 
calls the emblem a “ shame” for man in his rude animal stage 
thought the Basath was the most sacred emblem under which 
to worship the great creating father. But to resume considera- 
tion of the arboreal spirit idea. 

There is significance in making the sacred oak bring 
Absolom to judgment for his treason against “ the Lord’s 
anointed”; and in “Saul and all his valiant men” being 
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buried under the oaken god of Jabesb, when he had “to die 
for his sins against Yahve.” 1 Chron. x. 12. The foot of an 
oak or aM was from the earliest times a royal place of burial. 

Jacob chose it for all his dead, and Abraham took his angel 
guest (one of the A16-im) under his oak or Aid, as the most 
honorable of places — the special and eponymous sanctuary of 
the Ale-im. Such hypsethral temples have been honored far 
and wide, alike by our Druid ancestors as the Lamists of 
Tibet, and the wild Karens and Shans of furthest Burma and 
Siam. There, under Oaks or the Ficus Eeligiosa, its substitute, 
we have sat and watched these races holding communion with 
their Elohim — spirits or nats as they call them. 

Let us look a little closely at the legend concerning “the 
plain of Mamre,” or rather “ the Oaks of Mimra ” (the Aldni 
Mamrd of Gen. xiii.), for Ewald and others call it “the most 
ancient legend in the Bible.” Abraham here took up his 
residence and built an altar on arrival from Egypt. The spot 
it is agreed was the hilly ground where the governor of Hebron 
used to reside, but on which was the custom house when we 
visited the spot. Facing Makpale, was a field with 

sacred caves, for the race were in the rude troglodyte stage, as 
is seen in the history of Lot. Gen. xix., xxiii. It belonged 
to three brothers — Amars ; viz., Mamra, Ashkul and ‘Onar ; 
names of interest to Turano-Hitite scholars, and was bought 
by Abraham as his burying ground. The ancient altar was 
under the Rex Nemeos or divine “King of the Grove,” the<^*<! 
Balutet Sabta or “ Oak of Rest,” and Oguges of Josephus, 
Wars, 9. 7 ; Ants. i. 10. 4. And here the A16-im or oaken 
spirits had oft communed with the faithfu^-rj^** 

The arboreal shrine seems to have been undisturbed till 
the days of Constantine, and the pious had here from untold ^ ' 
time met under this AlO, and hung upon it their ex votos. It 
became the central spot for fairs and important meetings, 
corresponding to our market pillars, quasi “crosses”; Arabs, 

Jews and Christians here alike congregated for trade and 
worship, each according to their rites, and all equally revering 
this oak as the symbol of their deity. Constantine chose it as 
the site for his church, and some say “ he built over it ” ; thus 
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making it an enshrined Linga — a favorite idea as seen in the 
huge menhirs over which Spaniards built their San Miguel, 
as illustrated in Rivers of Life, ii. 405. 

A Christian shrine existed at Manira for 1000 years — the 
7th to l7th centuries, and the images and fairs only disappeared 
about the time of Theodosius. Dean Stanley says “ the tree 
gave its name to the spot and was still standing within the 
church which was built around it, up to the 7th century. . . . 
It was said to have been burnt down in the l7tli century.” 
But sacred trees, like coats, “teeth” and “crosses,” never 
wear out, burn or die. They are necessary to piiests and 
peoples and strangely revivify. 

According to Exod. v. 3, the “Ale of ‘Obra-im” or Hebrews, 
was first seen in a Stine or “ prickly bush,” though, as Flirst 
reminds us, this means also a “ conical Hock ” or Tsur, which 
is called Israel’s God” {Ale) some 30 times in the Old 
Testament. The Tsur is “a Savior” “who begat them,” as 
also Avere “trees and stocks.” When the Ale was seen in the 
n2D, Sane, they at once went to the Egyptian king and told 
him they had seen their Ale, and must go with all their tribe 
to sacrifice to him ; nor would the Pharoah be ignorant of 
this desert god, or of Alu “ the strong one ” of Asyrians — 
a people especially devoted to tree symbolisms. 

The Hebrew prophets of the Gth and 7th centuries B.c. 
describe the worship of their tribes as consisting of “ offering 
burnt sacrifices and incense on mountains, in groves and under 
every green tree” — not oaks only. Hosea says they “seek 
counsel from their stocks” Morceait de hois,” as Cahen 
translates), and that “ they are answered through their Batons ” 
— rods or staffs — this “under oaks, poplars and elms” or 
“ Alun, LahnS and Ale-im.” The prophet adds, that for such 
conduct “ Israel shall abide many days without ... a pillar 
(or “ obelisk ” — Cahen) and without an ephod and teraphim ” 
— objects which the pious seer evidently thought essentials to 
the worship of his tribe ; see iii. 4 and iv. 13. 

Turning to Isaiah we find the same kind of worship 
frequently noticed ; and in i. 29, the sacred “ oaks ” are called 
“ Earns ” or Ail~im, which the puzzled LXX translators 
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make eiddldn or idols ! but which St Jerome states is “ a plural 
of Ale, both coming from Al, God ” ; see Cahen. But as oaks 
and rams were to rude races visible and useful objects, 
practically and symbolically, before “gods” were known, we 
would reverse Jerome’s decision, and say that gradually the 
tangible and material became the spiritual, as insisted on 
throughout Professor Max Muller’s Gifford Lectures. The Old 
Testament used commonly five divine terms for oaks and 
terebinths of kinds, viz. : Al, A16, Ailuu, Ail3.n and Alun = 

(the Al?), and all used as names and 

symbols of the Hebrew god. Ezekiel, writing some generations 
after Hosea and Isaiah, describes the same worship, showing 
that no denunciations would turn away the tribes from their 
Ail-ion and Ale-im — Ram and Tree gods. They held like all 
the 2 ->eoplos around them that these reju'esented the Baal 
Shaonim or great supjjorter of the licavens, the Nemean and 
Zens Orhios of Greeks, and Jupiteo' Fcedco'is or Amonean Jove 
of others and their own Baal Berith or “ Lord of Covenants,” 
vows or “swearing” — terms which anciently meant general 
“ adoration.” 

As is seen in Rivers of Life under “ Trees," the oah and 
its divine symbol “ the Golden Bough,” the Ao'icia or mistleto, 
lie at the base and the heart of a great and universal wor- 
ship, though the reader must not think that only the Quercus 
Aisculus, the ever green ilex or tci'cbinths of the south, are the 
sole symbols of divinity ; for where these are not available the 
pious mythologists attach the same, or very similar attributes 
to cedars, palms, jdanes, sykamores, and in the East to all the 
ficuses, especially the banian or dswU-tha ; see interesting 
details in De Gubernates’ Myth, des Plantes. 

These arc all “ Covenanting trees ” under which men vowed 
or swore, in other words worshiped. Sap, the base of the Sanskrit 
dsvdt-tha, signifies “to swear, make fast or strong,” and note that 
ale also meant “ an oath ” or “ curse,” a matter which has greatly 
exercised churchmen. Parkhurst tries to explain it as applied 
to Christ, as “ the Ale who was cursed for man’s salvation ” ! 
Abram made his “everlasting covenant” — an oath which is 
believed to hold to this hour, under an oak, as Josiah swore 
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under the pillar of the temple as representing a Jovine stem, an 
Ale, Abn or stone — all here synonimous. 

The names given to these gods are innumerable. Arabians 
give their Ale or Allah 99 names. He was the Yeri of ler-u- 
salm, the “ God of Salvation and Peace,” “ the Healthy One,” 
“ Health-giver,” “ Healer of the Breasts,” “ God of Testimonies,” 
“ Opener of the Way,” “ the Grasper or Embi'accr,” “ the 
Upright,” “ Establisher,” “ Opener of Wombs,” &c., &c. ; terms 
applied to Beth Peor and other Sivas. Hebrews deliglited in 
naming themselves after their Ale-im and Yahve. In the Old 
Testament no less than 130 proper names, male and female, 
begin or end with A1 or Ale ; 4S begin with a popular con- 
traction of mrt’’, and 105 end with his name Jab, Yali or Yahn. 

There is nothing unique of course in this Hebrew worship 
of stones or trees, or the spirits of eartli and vegetation ; it 
would have been singular indeed had it been otherwise, for all 
the world, but especially Arabia and Syria, the homes and 
cradles of the race, were satui'ated with such worships as is well 
established in the Koran, Muir’s Life of Ilahaiiutd, 1st Ed., 
Introduction, and our own researches regarding early Arabian 
cults. The Koran calls “ the two principal deities of Arabia 
Oro-talt ( = Aid td’la) and Alilat, and next to them ranked 
“three great angels” — spirits or Ale-im, Al-Lat, Al-‘Uze and 
Manat — often termed “ daughters of God.” They were usually 
symbolized in Bith-als or sacred men-hirs of grey granite, which 
at Tayif, 80 miles E.N.E. of Maka, are 12 to 20 feet high, and 
are worshiped to this hour. One is locally known as Ilol)al or 
Ha-Bal, a form of the Syrian and Phenician Baal or B‘ol, 
but the others are held to be leminine and have lunar attributes. 
Ancient Arabs preferred the left hand or Venus cults, and 
male moons, which often drifted into feminine deities. 

Al-‘Uze or Venus presides over worship and rites 
connected with “the tree of the desert” or thorny acacia 
Iffordn, p. 13) — no doubt the Sane in which Hebrews first 
recognized their special Ale, “ The Yahve.” Over this acacia, 
we are here told, one of the Karish — the Prophet’s tribe, 
“ built a chapel, called ‘ The Boss ’ — ^so contrived as to emit a 
sound when any one entered it ” ; reminding us of the oracular 
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tree of Tibet (Hue’s Tart. ii. 53), the rustling oaks of Dodona, 
and some menhirs of Basks. 

The Ale-ini or Elohim were to Hebrews not universal, but 
local spirits of, under, and over the earth ; partaking of its 
motion like the Ruh riTl, winds, the “ Spirits ” which formed 
the earth and which Jahve called up to tempt poor Ahab to 
his ruin. Gen. i. 3 ; 2 Chron. xviii. 20-3, All misunderstood 
phenomena were Ale-im or “ Spirits,” and are so to this day. 

These Ale-im exj^erienced the effects of days and nights, 
heat and cold, and enjoyed rest and exercise as in cool shady 
gardens in the heat of the day. They partook of all human 
emotions as anger, jealousy, sympathy, &c., and even what is 
called death, for they went to “ sheol or the grave,” as we see in 
the strange seance Avhere the witch of Endor called them up. 
In the disjointed and crudely framed creation legends, all acts 
seem to have been a sort of pour p)asser le tempts on the part 
of the Aleim as well as Yahve. The legend advances step by 
step in a sort of happy-go-lucky fashion, and for the most part 
against the wishes, if not interests of the creator, who seems to 
have feared like the Olumpean gods in the case of Prometheus, 
that the created would attain too much knowledge and happi- 
ness, climb into heaven and live for over. 

Thus after creating the heavens, earth, and most creatures, 
a man was formed — not of forethouglit, but apparently “ because 
there was no one to till the ground ” ; and not that the ground 
was to continue to be tilled, for the man was a poor solitary 
mortal, and how matters were to go on at his death, accidental 
or otherwise, does not appear. By another ci^tei'-thought. Eve 
was created as a “companion to the Ad3,m” — not at all as a 
generatrix, for procreation was also another after-thought, 
although strange enough the man and woman had been created 
“like to the Aleim,” “male and female,” ov zakr u nakaba = 
“ sword and sheath.” This knowledge, however, they were some 
time in discovering, and in spite of the Aleim ; who, when they 
did so, wrathfully and immediately cursed and dismissed them 
from this Paradise which was thus left minus the tiller of 
the soil, to become a wilderness. Eventually, however, the 
Yahve, if not the Aleim, started a new idea ; he blessed them 
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and told them to be fruitful and multiply — perhaps here taking 
a leaf out of the Edenik story of creation by Ahura Mazda ; for 
there is evidently much borrowing and two Hebrew legends. 
The Aleim or male spirit of chaos is shown as brooding on the 
waters or fertile principle — the Babylonian Ah-su or Abyss, which 
was termed Tiamat, the Hebrew Thahu inn, the great deep, 
JBahu, void or egg of chaos out of which came all, and firstly 
the divine spirit of the waters and the air, great Ea, I, or le, 
the primordial source of many gods, and most probably of the 
Hebrew Jehovah, Yah, Yahue, n^ le. Ire, lie, &c. 

After Ea arose the usual mythological lieavens and gods, 
with a heaven-father and telurian mother, evolving from or 
into sun and moon, water, breath or vital air and sundry 
energies, spiritual and other, and finally into wisdom. Hebrews 
having however a low idea of women (which unfortunately 
passed into Christianity), strove to efiace godcsses from what 
the learned M. Piebenbring calls their “sufficiently polytheistik 
and gross faith, embracing a rude fetishism and animism, and an 
infinite variety of objects, such as trees, stones, springs, animals 
and heavenly bodies,” and he might have added the iSivaite 
Ashr and Ashera, after which, as we shall show, they were called 
Asherals or Esharals. Rev. Vllist. des Rel. ii., 1889, and the 
Rev, Dr Wright’s voL, Was Israel in E(jy'pt, p. 118, 190. 

The tribes naturally showed a deference if not reverence 
for the gods of the nations around them, especially where con- 
nected with creative energies ; hence the compounding of Baal, 
Ashr, &c., in Hebrew names, though several quasi prophets 
naturally denounced all divine names but their own. Ezra and 
his scribes, however, evidently did not here agree, or they would 
have left out much of the old polytheistik mythology, instead 
of emphasizing and passing it on as very valuable scripture, and 
so engrafting it into the tribal religion. 

In northern Palestine the tribes worshiped their Yahve- 
Ale-im down to comparatively modern times under the name of 
Ailim or rams, and, as in Egypt, Asyria and India, in the form 
of bull calves with which was engrafted dove cult, which 
descended to Christians, who so represent the third person 
of their Trinity floating over the Jordan. The dove is a 
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vastly ancienb and universal cult of Venus, still prevailing 
especially among all nature worshipers ; cf. Zoo-Myth. i. 366 ; 
Pal. Ex. J. i. 52-57. 

Phenicians said “ the Father God ” of Sidon was “ a Father 
of fathers and mighty Earn ” ; the Aloh'j^-im Adad or Hadad, 
and the Hebrew Samaritan read from his sacred roll, Gen. i. 1 ; 
“ and the Goat god created heaven and earth.” The Iranian 
saw the same creating deity in the lofty cone of their ever 
sacred Al-mand or El-wend. He was symbolized in Bith-als, 
Men-hirs — the Mar-huls or Mercuries of Syrians and Hebrews, 
and tlic Ilermai of Greeks, within which the divine spirit was 
thought to be concentrated. Arabs similarly symbolized their 
Allah- Ta-Ctla, and Phenicians their IIul or ‘Al, in Malak-arth 
or Lord-Sun of Carthage, where was “ holy city of Dido ” — a 
feminine Da-ud or David. The “ high god of Malaka Tsadak,” 
to whom Abram offered Isaac, was such another deity and no 
doubt similai'ly symbolized. He was the Yard-e or 

“ wrathful ” Yahve, who required the first-born of man and 
beast, the prime of the flocks, and that babes should roast in 
his honor in symbolik furnaces called after him Molach or 
Malak. He fiercely swore he would “ be a lion and leopard 
in the path of those who foi’got him. Would rend the caul of 
tlieir hearts as a bear bereft of its cubs and devour them as 
would a lion.” Hosea xiii. 8. People arc fortunately better 
than their gods and faiths, and though they may continue 
clinging to these, usually go on improving them. 

Our missionaries very justly and frequently rebel against 
“their God" being translated by Deva, Sami, Shang Ti, &c. 
as seen in such controversies as that described in R. of Life, ii. 
531-5. The result in that case was humiliating, for it was 
ordered that Jehovah, Elohim and Al-shadi was then and for 
ever to be termed throughout China, and in its official Christian 
Bible, as “ Shang Ti,” the ancient ithyphrdik Pillar god, whose 
early common and suitable hieroglyf was a broken f, f, and 
who the Rev. Mr M'Clatchy, missionary, truly designated as 
“ the old phallic god of the Yang and Yin.” His and all other 
objections to Shang Ti were however overruled, and history 
and etymologies set aside “ by order,” and for the unavoidable 
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reason that no gods can be found in any religions originally 
free from this sexual base. It was here necessary to have a 
good popular working hypothesis, and after all Shang Ti bears 
comparison with any ancient gods, and was a superior divine 
idea to that of the earliest Ale-im, Alshadi and Yahue of pre- 
phrophetik times ; he was quite a philosophikal idea in the 
writings of Yaou and Shun of the twenty-fourth century b.c. 
We must now consider briefly the other Hebrew God, Al-shadi 
— anglice “ The Almighty.” 

He was the special favourite of Abram and Job, and is 
thought to have preceded Yahve, but like all things human he 
lived his time, and then fell into disrepute, getting mixed up 
with the Al-shad-im or demoniacal powers of the desert, till by 
Ezra’s times he was all but oblivious. Shadi, ’•TC', occurs 48 
times in the Old Testament. Job calling his god 31 times 
Alshadi, and identifying him with the Bamuth, a 

monster water beast, dragon or serpent, like that of the Jamuna 
(its water spirit) which the Apollo Krishna conquered. Job 
calls it a lui-than, {anglice leviathan), and too coarsely 

sets forth its parts and attributes (xl. 16-17) which the student 
can best study in the Hebrew, consulting Oahen’s Hebrew Bible, 
and Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, as here the best. Job sees 
in the water monster, the violent fertile principle of nature’s 
energies, calling Al-shadi the Ilulodes or “ woody feculent 
one,” who would be fitly represented by the Polynesian Ta-rao 
as a feathery-wooden column or Bethel such as Sivaites set up 
where stone is rare. See his forms in figures Nos. 173, 244, 
Rivers of Life. 

In Hebrew, Shad is “ the bosom or fertile field ( = Isis), that 
which nourishes and excites to violence ” ; hence Shadivi, “ the 
violent spirits.” Shade is woman, 'par excellence, “ love and 
marriage,” as it still signifies from Persia to furthest India. 
Sha is a cushion, cup-bearer ( = Hebe) water pot, harp or 
sistrum of Isis — all feminine ideas. The Shadi is the eniphatik 
Shad or the All-powerful Shadad, varied as in Hadad, Tin. 
Phenicians worshiped a Baal Sada, and in Asyrian, Shadadu 
was “the violent lover or dispoiler,” and “rainer” — a Jupiter 
Pluvius. In Hebrew, Shadad is “ a harrow,” that whiclx 
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agitates and fertilizes the field — Isis or Shad&. Dr Delitzch 
says, “ Shadi is a divine affix lacking a verbal root in Hebrew, 
but seen in the Asyrian Shadad, “ to love,” and Shadadu, “ a 
lover,” hence a lord and husband. The Rev. Robertson Smith 
and others accept Shadi as “ the hurler of the thunderbolt, and 
he who pours forth rain ” ; therefore, as an Indra with his Vajra, 
and fertilizers in general. But there were good and bad Shadim 
as there were good and bad Ale-im. Sodom was known as 
“ the Vale of Sidim,” or rather cf. Deut. xxxii. 17 ; Gen. 

xiv. 3, on whicli Parkhurst says, these Shadim “were objects 
dedicated to the genial powers of Nature . . . probably like 
the Phenician 7mdti mamonice of Ephesus mentioned in Acts 
xix. 24.” Hebrews sacrificed their children to these Shadim 
(Ps. cvi. 37), as they did to the Ale-im and fierce Yahve Yire, 
and as Indians did to Siva ; and the Hebre^\" Targumists wrote 
that Al-shadi was equivalent to Ashr, the Assyrian Siva, or 
perhaps to Sivi the Ashertb of which more anon. 

Holy mountains rei)resented godesses, as Shadu in Asyria ; 
Hima-vant the mountainous Parvati, and Mure, the ]\lor-iah of^^ 
Jebusites, a Phenician godess .says Ftir-st. Her .symbol was the 
ovate rock and cave — the Shati or “Foundation Stone,” for Shat, 

is the base or pudenda of the world from Shut, the 

Sanskrit Chut, and much connected as Fiirst shows {p. 923) with 
the AV</at.s7ccharmer and oracle. In vocalization the daleth, n, in- 
tcrchanges with the tetk and tail (i2, ri). The male symbol “stood 
erect three fingers high in the Holy of Holies of the second temple,” 
says the Rev. T. Wilson [Ai'ch. Diet. art. Sanctum)-, and Hebrew’s 
said that by “ The Holy One throwing this Abn Shataye into the 
sea (the Ah-su or abyss of fertile matter) the W’orld w'as created ” ; 
that it is “ the corner stone ” of all faiths, and is represented still 
by the Sakhrah or sacred rock of Mount Mure, and Christ called 
himself after this idea, “the Chief Corner-stone.” The legends 
regarding it arc innumerable, sec Mishna Yoma, 52 h. ; Biix- 
toi^f's Lex. 2541 ; Deutsch’s Tra7is. Yoma, v. 2 : Pal. Ex. J. 
^pT^; Athcn, p. 608 of 

As Shadi was seen in all Beth-als and sacred mounts like 
Baal Peor, Hermon and Zion, it is evident that the Ah^i Shati 
W'as its Gnome, nous or esoterik ego. It was the sacred stone 
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which crowns the summit of Siva’s holy Zions, like Kailasa, as 
well as that which “ lay over the mouth of the Abyss ” — the 
“AVellof Knowledge ” or Gyan Bapi — “the foundation stone 
which the Lord God (Yahve Ale-im) laid in Zion ... a sure 
and precious corner stone,” Is. xxxviii. 16 ; Ps. cxviii. 22 ; and 
1 Peter ii. 6 — hence claimed by Christians to symbolize the 
Kurios, a word of solar base. Prophets, psalmists, and apostles 
believed that “ it stayed the waters of the great abyss,” and 
listened to all true prayers and vows, wafting these to Him 
whose mystik name was written tliereon ; for latterly “ the 
ineffable nomen tetragrammaton, mr?’’, Yahue, was written 
thereon — written, said Christians, by Jesus, who “ hid the sacred 
name in his thigh.” 

Not, according to Exod. vi. 3, till the period of Moses and 
the burning bush — some 700 years after Abramites had continued 
worshiping their Ale-im and Shadim — did the rise of Yahue 
begin, and then under such names as Adonis and other Baalim. 
Some 700 years after this, Hosea says the deity is to be called 
“ A-ishi “the^iMan” or male, “sex being here the funda- 
mental idea,” says Filrst, as seen in Ashah, Ash, Aish or ‘Gish, 
“ fire and love,” cf. further, Rivers of Life, i. 411. 

Moses and Aaron had a serious difference as to their God, 
see the narrative regarding the calf or cone worship when the 
Yahvists overcame the Ale-ists or Elohists and slauf^htcrod 3000 

O 

of them, and finally established Yalivism, at least in southern 
Palestine, for calf and dove or Venus worship long prevailed 
north of Judea. This (piasi “calf” was really, we believe, the 
old Phenician Mudros or golden cone, for the Septuagint 
Moschon, Mocrxov, was originally and essentially “a sjirout or 
shoot,” i.e. a cone — in the Vulgate, Vitulum, and connected 
with “leaping and wantonness,” and probably with Muo-a^w? 
or “ the shameful thing” — the ifasAat of J eremiah (Jer. xi. 13). 
The 'Ogal — translated “calf,” meant, says FUrst, “origin- 

ally any lump or round thing,” and Parkhurst, in his Lexikon, 
calls it “ a cone, the sun,” or symbol thereof : so we may fairly 
(conclude that it was the usnal Bithdl, here representing “ the 
Bull sun” and Al-hakim of Arabia. As Messrs Peri’ot and 
Chipiez say {Judea, i. 334) : “ The Calf at Dan, the Ark (and 
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its stone or Shati), and the Serpent of the temple, were all alike 
familiar symbols of Yahu§,” and from the serpent came the 
“ seraphs ” which Isaiah places around Yahve’s throne as Ezekiel 
places Karuhs. 

“ The idolater Micah ” had a spirit chamber or Biih-Ale-im 
(Judges xvii. 5 ; xviii. ii. 6), and Danites besought this Levite 
jjriest to here consult the Ale-im ; where to the delight of priest 
and people the Yahve replied ; showing that neither Micah nor 
his self-consecrated Levite priest were “ idolaters ” ; at least they 
were recognized by Jehovah, and of course no “Levitical laws” 
could then have been knovm. Let us consider who these quasi 
priests were. 

The Levite played an important j^art in Hebrew' mythology 
and Professor Goldziher told his brethren 20 years ago, they 
were the ancient Ld-uns or desert sorcerers, Lu-ls or Lavi-s or 
serpent enchanters — quasi “medicine men,” who conjured with 
serpents like Shumans and many Yogis : hence called mibi, 
ohi (ophi) or ohias w’ho are common throughout Asia and 
Africa. The ’’*1^, IaiI, anqiicc Levite, is from “17, Lu, “ entwdn- 
ing or wTcathing,” hence “ the serpent one,” and the Luie 
or serpent specialized in Job’s dragonian divinity the Ltd-tlian 
angJice Leviathan, iii. 8, xxvi. 13 ; Is. xxvii. 1. This 
w^ord, says Professor Goldziher, “ is but an expanded form of 
Lui, a serpent,” just as nahash-than, the name applied 

to the Levitical l)razen serpent of the temple, is of nahash, any 
oracular seipent, as that of Eden. The sorcerer wdio gave forth 
Pythonik oracles, was called the Luhash, xymS, and Lu in 
many Turano-Asiatik dialects is “man or sign of man,” with 
ophidian and pluvial connection, and it w'as one of the chief 
offices of the L'ld to propitiate the rain and w^atery powers, as 
symbolized in “ Indra the micturator,” and as here in the case 
of Job’s w’atery Bamutli, vide p. 360 ante. 

Mongolian serpent sorcerers or Levi still travel about with 
their serpent poles ; and, says M. Blonay in his Hist, of the 
Tibetan Venus Tdrd ; “ the pole (as a lingam) is w'orshiped as 
a cure for venomous bites even after the death of the charmer, 
R. As. J., Jan. ’96. These Lui often gradually grow into great 
importance as they did among Hebrew's. At first Jehovah is 
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said to hand them (the lu-im) over as “ gifts ” [nathanim, 
Numbers iii. 7-10, viii. 19) to Aaron and his sons “for the 
service of the tabernacle and priests ” ; but not the Ark ; and 
this means in the East that they were “ temple slaves.” It is 
added that they were in lieu of “ the firstborn ” who were 
sacrificed, dedicated, or enslaved for temple use unless specially 
redeemed; Exodus xiii. 13. These Lu-iin shared in the 
war booty, including captured women, which were also given to 
the “ Lord,'’ that is to the Yahv^ priests, Numbers xxxi. In 
time the Luis got helps — “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ” from among the Hivites or rather lluis, ■’in,. — a name 
also suspiciously ophite, and reminding us of the great Turano- 
Dravids, the Ilaihayas of the Panjfib and central India, who 
came from Kakasia and were ruled by kings called Nahushas 
or serpents. See our Article I. and INIr Hewitt in R. As. J., 
Ap. ’89, p. 338. 


Ashr and Ash#:ra. 

We must now consider the Hebrew divine symbols of the 
Ashr and Ashore — that primeval cult which Hebrews per- 
sistently adhered to down to Ezraitik times, and to which, 
clearly, they owe their name Lsrael, or rather Ishr-dl, 

— a Hebraized form of the Ashr-fd or Ashrim divinities. 

The name Israel is finst and most naturally applied to 
Jacob, when, as in Genesis xxxi., he came most prominently 
forward as an Ashra-dl-ite or Ishr-Cd-ite, in his mode of 
covenanting (vowing or worshiping) when seeking the future 
mother of the tribe from Laban — a “ pagan ” Ale-ist or Asharist. 
Jacob took, it is said, “an Ahn (stone) and set it up as a 
Matshe ” or standing image or Ashr, and then “ made a heap,” 
^3, gcil or omphe : that is an Ashera, which in the dialect of 
Kaldia was an Igar Shc-dutha, that is a karn or sacred omphe 
for swearing on, or a symbol of Venus. Jacob called it a gal-‘od 
or ovate “ mount of testimony,” and in verse 52 we see clearly 
that there are two objects, the menhir and a karn, and that 
both are divine symbols. Laban says ; “ This galod and this 
matshe shall be witnesses of our vows, . . . and the Ale-im of 
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Abraham, &c., judge betwixt us.” Jacob “ swore only by the 
Pahad (inc) of his father Isaac,” which, says Parkhurst, meank_ 
the ShapM of Deut. xxiii. 1, but Furst says the Ashak, "^tl^i^/or 
Fahz of Arabs, p. 1 ] 33. 

We will now try to make clear the cult here exhibited, for 
very few Europeans have comprehended it. Oxford was only 
told in 1893 by the Rev. Professor Cheyne (Aead., May 13) 
that “ the question of the Ashera being a pole or post — the 
conventionalized form of the sacred tree, is finally settled by 0. 
Richter, in his great work on Cyprus.” He adds that “though 
a post, it is also applied to a goddess in the Tell Amarna 
ta])lcts,” a man being called ‘ servant of Asherah ’ = Biblical^ 
“ Groves,” but the word has also the sign for deity. 

With Asyrians An'nr signified the “ Ikee of Life, a pole, 
post, anytliing strong, straight, erect, and the happy one,” 
which last is the idea seen in Genesis xxx. 13 ; but not in tlie 
Greek transliteration Acrrjp, Aslr, used for the Hebrew Ashr, 
by the LXX translators ; for this Greek word is “ loathing, 
disgusting,” and agrees wdth the Hebrew word nitVoO, 
maplatsath, used for “idol” in 1 Kings xv. 13. The English 
translation has here misled the public, viz., that King Asa’s 
mother “ made an idol {ma^dataath) in a grove,” instead of as 
Cahen translates in his Hebrew biblc : “ She made a horror 
{cast Priape) upon the Ashre ” — which syml)olized 
the god. The “ idol,” or m’platsath, may also stand in the 
feminine for the aidoia guuaikos which llerodotos mentions, 
and we and most travellers liave seen engraved on many 
Asiatik priapi, Ashrs or pillars of Hermes. 

The Rev. Dr Oort, in his Worship of Baalim, of 1865, 
goes far towards settling the cultus, though needlessly com- 
bating the translation “Grove.” He is supported by Movers 
(i. 571) and copious annotations by Bishop Colenso, who shows 
there is no mistaking such worship as that of 1 Kings xiv. 
23-4, before matsbuth ti asharim, which Cahen translates 
des steles et des hocages, “standing images and woods,” 
groves or tree stems. The radical here, says Littrd, is bois, 
“ wood, as a stick,” stump, &c., such as we find all rude arbor- 
ealists set up, and which we can recognise in the bashath which 
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Jeremiah complains of in the streets of Jerusalem. Jerome 
says the maplatsath was “ a figure of shame ... an erect 
pillar-symbol of the fructifying power of nature.” It was often 
of dual sex, having both the Ashr and Ashere emblems en- 
graved on it ; for such altars are usually made to accommodate 
both the right and left hand votaries — the worshipers of the 
Virffin Piirvati as well as Siva. The reader will see the 
true Asherim symbols in figs. 7, 9 and 10, PI. xvi., Rivers of 
Life, though we veil by flowers the coarseness of the true 
Pompeian Hermai 9 and 10. Let us here define accurately the 
Hebrew, Syrian and Asyrian terms, remembering that these 
had always also the determinative for deity. 

Ashr, a pole, tree, stem, or other erect object ; in 
Asyrian the As-ar or “ As-one,” who goes forward and is erect, 
apparently seen in Hebrew Yashav and the Hindu Bhaskar or 
“ bright and happy Siva ” of high Kailasa — the heaven of light 
and snowy purity, where the god is described in amatory joy- 
fulness. The Ashr of Gen. xxx. 13 thus corresponds as does 
Ashera with Parvati and like Omphean ideas. 

Asr, is a form of Oshr and a name of Ba‘al, the 
Arabik ‘Oshr and Phenician ‘Osir or ‘Ostor, “ a husband, 

lord, protector,” the plural, being ‘Ostharim = Asharim, 

cf. with these names the Egyptian U-asar and Greek Osir-is. 

Ashre, Ashera, Ashira, and Asyrian Ashrat, 
are feminine forms of Ashr, symbolized by an ovate object or 
roundish piece of root or stump, which in India is usually 
daubed with a red pigment and stands for Uma or Ama, 
“ mother earth, Prakrit!, or feminine nature.” But she is so 
closely identified with her lord as to be thought androgynous, 
especially in genderless Turanian dialects, and by those who do 
not distinguish between the two ends of an egg. She is a true 
Ashe or woman and usually placed beside an Ashl, or Ashr. 

AsHii, “ a tree, tamarisk, terebinth or other oak, for 
this term is also radically “ the firm and strong one ” (Fiirst) in 
both Hebrew and Arabik. All Asharim had their special Ashls 
and usually a holy weU and mazbah, mtD, or altar for offerings. 

Ashr-uth or Asharoth, is the regularly formed 
Hebrew feminine plural of Ashr or Baal, and was “ the godess 
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of good fortune,” corresponding to the Greek Aphrodite, the 
Phenician Astarte and Babylonian Muladtha or 

Mullta. Her plural name, says Fiirst, merely denotes her 
plurality of forces, and in kuniform inscriptions she is called 
lastara or Ishtar (p. 1106), and appears horned as a lunar power ; 
this points to Ishradl and Ashra-dl being the same. 

niDlTi^j^^'Gsh^^re, ‘Oshtharth, 

Ashtoreth is Ishtar, the lunar godess of Babylc 
on the Moabite stone as ‘Oshthar-Kamush, or “ Lady 
Lord of hosts.” She was like Athena, “the godess of war,” 
holder of the spear, or “ mother of the sacred pole,” and “ the 
wife of Bel” and all Baals. (Smith’s Sem. 173.) In Babylonia 
Istar was “ mistress of victory,” and her name was non-shemitik. 

In Syria she was “Mother Mulita,” and in all Phenician colonics 
“ The Mother,” or par excellence, and her name 

‘Osh-tluirath or ‘Ostaret forms the base of many words, as ^ 

‘Astartos, Abdastartos, &e. In Egypt she was As-t-r-i ;^else- 
where Antarta, “ the star of night,” a lunar Venus, the Sanskrit 
Tara, Persian Astara, and Greek Aster or Stella. BlUt and 
Dilhat were forms of her as “ the morning star.” 


The original “ kosmik Diad,” said Damaskios, were “Kisar 
and As-ar = space and lower and upper expanse,” the Greek Asa 
and Re, a common term for the moon. Asur, Usur or Gusur 
was the Akkadian Apollo Marduk, with which cf. the Egyptian 
Uasar, the Greek Osiris and Hor-os or Har-scheft, the Greek 
Ar-saphes, and many like names single and compounded. 

Aslir and Ashtre are in the English Old Testament trans- 
lated “ groves ” 39 times, but Ashl, “ a tree,” occurs only 

twice and is also so translated ; see Gen. xxi. 33, where Abram 
plants an Ashl when he wanted to worship “Yahue the Eternal 
by the well of the oath.” The second Ashl is also clearly “ a 
tree,” under which Saul sat at Ramah, see 1 Sam. xxii. 6, so 
there does not seem to be any clerical error between 1 and r, h 
and as is sometimes urged. Not only Ale-ists or Elohists, 
but all Syrians and Arabians were great Ashl or tree worshipers, 
as personal and local names show ; nor till about 625 b.c. was 
any real attempt made by Hebrews to ignore Ashls, Ashrs or 
Ash§ras, and this then hastened the fall of the monarchy. 
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Ashr-im may include male or female Baalim (Judges iii. 7), 
but the latter are more particularly called Ashera or Ashire, 
which in symbolism and rites correspond with the early Greek 
cippi, images or symbols of Astarte. Prof. R. Smith mentions 
a Phenician inscription of Mas‘ub which speaks of “ the Astarte 
in the Ashera of the divinity of Hammon ”... the Ashera is 
therefore a sacred symbol, the seat of the deity . . . perhaps 
the name itself means only the “ mark ” of the divine presence ” 
{Semites, 172), which of course it does. It was and is through- 
out Asia a charm of great value wlieresoever ski'atched on tree, 
an ashr or pillar, wall or pavement, and too c.ommonly is so 
in dangerous jangal roads even in Buddliistik Burma. 

“ The Grove ” which King Manasseh set up, 

(2 Kgs. xxi. 3) is defined in the margin of Bags ter ’s Bibles as 
“ a simulacrum ligueum Astarte,” or wooden image of Astarte. 
It usually stood beside the Mazhahuth (altars) of B‘ol or emblems 
of Baal, so that the worship is evidently such as appears in this 
A Syrian shrine of the budding tree of life and closed temple of 
Ash or “fire,” the ark of Isis or Ishe, “woman,” which the armed 
priest-king approaches for sacrifice, and where the virile bull 
represents the attributes of the tree. The godess appears as a 
fire shrine on the coins of Byblos. 

Ishtar, Isis, and Ashtoreth down to the latest Mary, were 
virgin gode.sses ; though depicted nude with babe in arms, in 



Fig. 8.— asyrian worship of ashr and ashera as the 


such rude forms as 
figs. 167/8, Rivers 
of Life. Asharoth 
is probably the ear- 
liest of Madonnas, 
and her child the 
first Apollo Tamuz, 
for she was Luna 


TKEB OP LIFB AND ISINIAN AUK. watchlug over the 

rising or increasing Kurios, as well as the mundane egg, so con- 
stantly seen under sacred trees in India embedded in an earthen 


matrix. {Ibid., pi. x. 8 ; fig. 224.) Still as Rostr or Easter 


does she greet us as the egg from which her solar Kurios emerges 
at the joyous vernal fetes. The egg was, said Greeks, her Flia n 
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form, and they placed it between her lord’s symbolik sherhim 
or erect cedar trees, thus forming a true Asherim as depicted in 
Rivers of Life, pi. xvi. 7. 

Prof. R. Smith in Semites, p. 171, describes such a 
skulpture, as in this figure 9, as : — “ Worship of the Asherah, 
which the priests seem to be anointing ... (it is) the conven- 
tional tree or ornamental pole planted beside a portable altar . . . 
and takes the place of the living tree under which originally all 
altars stood.” It is a typical specimen 
of arl)oreal solar cult, often emphasized /\ 

by an engraved Kteis on the Hermitik ii 
poles, or an adjoining object as in this j 

other Asyrian skulpture, fig. 10. But i 

the ovals on the Ashr are usually eon- ^ — Jyll 1 

sidered sufficiently symbolik of the 

A.ryhct or Sdkti to please the left-hand fig. 9. — asyrian worship oy ashk 
devotees of the as it is called before portable altar. 

in 1 Kgs. XV. 13. It is so important a cult that we have given 
many of its separate and combined forms in Rivers of Life, 
figs. 18, 23, 25, 78, 86, 87, 113, 207, 208, 219, and 222, 
gleaned from the worship of Babylonians, Asyrians, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and others. 

In this Asyrian gem, fig. 10, fully described in ibid., 
I., 206, are seen various rude emblems of Ashurians and 
lonians, in which Ashr, the pole, carries the 
triangle or Isinian Delta, as Osiris and Siva \ 

carry Soma or the crescent moon — here seen 
above with Ishtar, the star of love or Venus. ‘ " 

On each side are the maternal forms — lozenge, ^ | 

looped Ashera, and sacred tree as skulptured on 1 t t'! ^ ^ 
the rocks of Boghaz-keui and the bas-reliefs of \ ^ J 

Jerabis, the ancient Karkemish. But Ashera’s 

earliest Ephesian symbol was the stump of a ^^kaldian wonamr”” 
tree ; and Phrygians saw her as the spirit of of ashr and ashera 

A . ,. T 1 n • WITH ALL EMBLEMS. 

Atys lying dormant in their sacred fir tree — 
her lord’s emblem. In a hymn describing the sacred fir in the 
garden of Eridhu, the boughs are called “ the couch of the godess 
. . . and resting place of Tamuz.” 

2 A 


IC.. lU. — ASYRIAN AND 
KALDIAN WORSHIP 
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Furst says that Ashr was oftea “ symbolized by tree stems, 
the boughs and tops of which were cut off ... to represent 
the Phenician (nature) god ... it was the very numen itself ” ; 
and such was the arboreal deity of Kelts and Skaudinavians as 
we depict him in Rivers of Life, i., fig. 19. If two branches 
were left he was then the Triune, Tau, Bel, and Mms, with cloudy 
Nepte overhead. This may account for the general use of the 
plural in Ale-im, Asherim, and des steles et des hocages afore 
mentioned of 1 Kgs. xiv. 23/4. 

Aish, Ashr and ‘Osher, “ man or husband,” is connected 
with “union, love and marriage” (Furst, p. 163), and the 
euphemistik "‘Foot" of Judges iii. 24; 2 Kgs. xviii. 27 ; and 
Isa. vii. 20, which we may here only hint at. The Ashr is 
essentially “ the goer, stepper, presser,” and in Arabik “ the 
footprint,” so widely revered, especially by the left hand sects 
devoted to fcminicity ; cf. Asyrian Ithram or Ishnw, “the 
mar^’ or Nishdn, and Hebrew and Ai*amean, At/tr, “ a 

secret or holy place.” The footprint was the Shoe or Ark-idea 
illustrated in fig. 158, Rivers of Life, i. 360-3, from records of 
Roman Mariolatry, for she too, became an Ashera, replacing 
“ ‘Oshtarath the queen of heaven,” to whom “Solomon l)uilt 
high places,” or Omphi — “ the abomination of tlie Zidonians on 
the Mount of Destruction,” as later writers described those his 
pious acts, for he was obviously quite sincere. 

He, his fathers and peoples, and all Western Asia down to 
near our era, believed in such deities and symbols. Jeremiah 
says his tribe sprang from their stocks and stones (x. 5), and he 
must have been more familiar with their worship by oblations, 
anointings and sacrifices, than Arnobius of 300 A.c. Most 
early peoples believed in an arboreal ancestry, and that the 
gods had always spoken to men in sacred groves, and issued 
their behests each from their special and holy trees. All the 
west knew that Zeus spoke in the rustling leaves of Dodona, 
and all Hebrews knew that David was only to advance against 
the Philistines when Jehovah “moved in the tops of the 
mulberry trees” (2 Sam. v. 24). 

Generally speaking, then, all sacred poles in and about 
temples and holy places are or were Asherim, and more espcci- 
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ally so garlanded pillars or serpent poles, such as stood before 
sacred caves or in pits like that Delphian one of the Pythoness 
of which we gave sketches in figs. 126-7, Rivers of Life. A 
tablet inscription of ancient Larnaka describes the making 
of such an Ashr or “ temple pole,” for the shrine of ‘Oshtarath 
at Kitium, where she had as usual kadash-im as priestesses 
or rather attendants ; for Nature worshipers seek for no priestly 
intermediaries, but approach their Baalim direct ; though they 
may recognize the attendants as seers, prophets or devotees. 

Too commonly the male kadashim were dressed in women’s 
garments, as youths still are at most Christian a ^ars. Renan , r ^ 
who visited the sites of the old shrines at Afka/B^los, &c., and ^ ’ 
carefully studied the cultus, says, “ the goddess was worshiped 
in grottos — caves of prostitution.” In Knpria (called after 
the godess) the divine symliols were menhirs, and at Goza and 
Hagiar kui, small cones. At Byblos she appeared in the temple 
of the sun as his consort Bel-it ; and on the state coins as a 
temple of fire beside a cone in a courtyard — see P. (k C.’s 
P/ieiK i. 61, and the fire temple in p. 368, ante. 

She was the second member of many early Trinities ; as 
ill the Phenician Baal, ‘Oshtarath and Estnun or rather Ash- 
miin — their 1 loros or Apollo, corresponding to the Uasar, Isis 
and Horos of the Nile. Moabites had a similar Triad led 
liy Jahve ‘ Oshthr-Kamash, tTTDD Her favorite emblem 

was the amorous dove, a widely ilifiused cult still pervading 
Christian .symbolisms in the Holy Ghost, which was at one 
time feminine, see figs. 142, 143, Rivers of Life, i. 305, where 
the godess appears under tliree .symbols, the Holy Ghost, dove, 
and dolphin, her euphemism for the delphevs or womb. She 
sits on the arms of Mithras as he issues from his wintry cave 
to refructify all animal and vegetable life. - . ^ u.. ' 

The Eev. Mr Collins rightly told the Bib. Arch. Soc. that < ; 
“Abram’s oath on his thigh (Gen. xxiv. 2, 3) intimates a .. 
wide-spread phallic worship, and seems the base of a general , 
Aharism which suggested the Priapianism of Greeks andv, . , , 
Latins.” In the Isaru, Ashr or “ Tree of Life,” he sees a sun- 
image, for it is called “ the sand,” in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7, '• 

and explained by Schrader as “ a sun image carved in wood.” ‘ - ^ 
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It was in fact an Ashr, the then favorite worship of the tribes^ 
for it is menti^ed on twenty-seven occasions in Kings and 
Chronicles. On^Bamuth it might be rock, stone or tree ; the 
“ Oaks of Moreli ” or Mamre (Mure and Mamra) ; the “ Lord 
Palm” or Baal Tamar ; the Ale, Akm, evergreen oak or Ever- 
lasting Al,” the Tsur or Rock of Salvation ; or even that 
“ Black stone ” of Emesa, which the Roman Emperor Elagabalus 
worshiped and carried away to wed to Artemis, a millenium 
before the Arabs of Maka had married their “Black stone” Habal 
or Hobal to their lunar Ailita. All alike exhibit Asharism. 

Hebrews recognised the same in their Jahv^-nisi and 
circular altars ; and Hebrew women wove hangings for Ash- 
ruth, as “ Athenian ” maidens embroidered the sacred Peplos 
(called also, the caul) for the sacred ship or Argha. All wept 
for their Apollo, Tamu/ or rather Dumzl (the “ sun spirit ”) at 
the wintiy solstice ; this when the fair Adonis was done to 
death by the Boar ; Rustam slain by the thorn of winter, or as 
said Hindus, when Surya-hai was poisoned by the Rakshasa’s 
claw. All these various devotees rejoiced on the fanciful third 
day, believing it to be the resurrection of “ the Lord of Light,” 
Avho they then saw was going to restore the powers of nature 
after a long wintry death. 

The first great temple of Asyria or AAiur-ia, as it was 
evidently called after its maha deva, was at Bet-nidi or Sadi- 
matati on the Tigris, where, like Ea, Ashur presided over the 
waters, and was known as “ Assor the fish god.” As such in 
later days he presided over Nineveh, ideographically expressed 
by the symbol of a nun or fisli in a basin of water ; for like 
him the fish represents nature’s greatest productive energy. 
At Nineveh he succeeded Istar the lunar and watery or fishy 
principle (Sayce’s Hih. Lees., i. 57, ii. 104) ; though there 
was no real difference in her cult and that of the Ashr. Am ong 
all nations some prefer Paphia to Paphos, as others do Vishnu 
to Siva or Virgin to Christ or Paul. Among Hebrews as 
ourselves there were two sects, and several prophets condemn 
the tribes for offering buns (cakes), incense, &c. to “ the 
Queen of Heaven ” or moon, rather than to solar Jah or the 
oaken Ale-im. See 1 Kings xi. ; 2 Kings xxiii. ; Jer. vii. 
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The lunar ffodess was known as “ the two horned one ” 
or Ashtharath Karnaim, the name of “ the city of the Raphaim 
or giants,” and one of great antiquity, existing, thought 
Josephus, in the time of Kadar-lomar (Ants. xii. 8. 4, and Gen. 
xiv. 1). It was very strong and hard to besiege, apparently 
because of its holy shrine of Atar-gates, Astarat or Ashera. 
»She had another very sacred temple, the Tel-Ashera, on the 
borders of JVIanasseh and Amon, with a wondrous black lingam, 
and here all came to the worship of the Ale-im or “ oaks of 
Bashan,” including tlie Phenician followers of the Sidonian 
‘Ushtarat”; see details, Rivers of Life, ii. 615. So that 
Palestine was truly a land of Ashaifils. 

Ashr like all primordial deities rose from the coarse, physical 
and concrete to the spiritual and ethikal ; latterly he was prayed 
to not merely as the upright, but righteous one, the giver 
of all goodness, health, prosperity and joys, heavenly as well as 
terrestrial; and his names were compounded with those of persons 
and places to denote piety, happiness and joy, as when Leah 
named her boy Ashr and Latins spoke of Felix “ the Happy.” 
We still call our vernal season of rejoicing at the birth of 
the sun after ‘Ashter, Eostr or Easter, and accept her ancient 
symbolik eggs as fitly announcing the birth time of productive- 
ness, Itecause of her lord’s rising to his zenith glory. 

Though the tree is a mere beauteous symbol of the deities 
of earth and heaven, yet even to-day it not seldom receives a 
hoiid fide worship. In central and western India we have 
seen whole villages assemble at certain seasons and march off in 
gay processions with banners and musik to a distant sacred 
tree, and there encamp for several days to perform various rites 
under and around it, as did Hebrews and Syrians by Abram’s 
oak at Mamra, and that at Mure in Gilead and elsewhere. The 
Rev. S. Matteer describes several like feasts in Sakuths or taber- 
nakles in his Travankore, as at p. 133, where he says the king, 
court and great multitudes go regularly into camp during the 
autumnal Durga fete, as did Hebrews then go into tabernakles 
and rejoice in an unseemly manner over the earth’s bounties of 
this season. 

Moses thought Yahve greater than the Ale-im, perhaps. 
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because he got the tril)e3 out of Egypt, and was also the 
God of Jethro (Exodus xviii.) and “ one among the Baalim." 
In Isaiah xliv. 10 we read that “ l^efore Yahve there was no 
Al formed ( ! ?) neither shall there be after him ” ; showing that 
many then and previously had thought that there had been 
others like him and would be more. Nothing was known of 
his origin in the Turano-Akkadian E, la or Ya, II or Elahu as 
vocalized by Shemito-Babylonians, from whom the Aryans 
would get their Ila and Ilius, the Indian Is- vara or Esh-vara. 

Ilu or Iru is sometimes “ God " in the abstract or neuter 
form of Brahm or Bruhm (vide Study IV. Vedas), for this 
II or dAl ranked before all such material conceptions as 
Brahma, Anu, Bel, Baal, or B‘ol, Sjll, Adon, Hadad, Ashdod, &c. 
Ilu was often the “ general all-pervading essence,” more or less 
esoterically seen in the life or energy of all things. As, Vedan- 
tists would say, it was “ the moisture in tlie water, the light and 
power in the sun, the scent in the rose, and harmony of the 
spheres.” It was the mysterious vitality seen not only in crea- 
tures, but in trees, springs, rivers, nay, in rocks and mountains, 
in Ida and Olumpos, Zions, and Bethels ; nor are such ideas 
peculiar to any race or age. 

Puzzled how to get creation from his great passive neuter 
Bralim, the Hindu had to postidate further an active Brithma 
and matter, Ijy which alone creation was possible, for he acknoAV- 
leclged that ex nih.ilo, nihil Jit. He then said that from the right 
side of his motionless, passioidess, would-be immaterial Brahm, 
sprang Brahma, and from the left Pral vltl, “ Nature, or all 
matter,” that passive but highly receptiA'c principle which like 
later Avestern metaphysicians, Vedaiitists taught Avas Maya 
or Illusion. So in the oaken spirits of ItebroAvs, Greeks saw 
their Druid s- og Dru-ades as Kelts saAv their Druids, but also 
Elfs or Elfins — the spirits or Ale-im of trees, streams, vales 
and hills. Poland, in his D^^ids, mentions a Bishop’s “ See of 
Elfin,” as called after the Ail-Jinn (p. 103), “the spirits” per- 
vading Alt.<^, or “ High places,” altars, trees, krum-lechs and 
men-hirs — the favorite places of the Heb. Ail-im or Ale-im, 
and therefore always the favorite places of Hebrew worship. 

II or lllin-os was with Greeko-Babylonians the second person 
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in the first Trinity of Ki-sar-os a,nd As-sar-os — patriarchal spirits, 
meaning in Akkadian Ki-sdr and An-sdr, the “Earth Tree” 
and “ Heaven Tree” ; equivalent to “ Earth and Heaven-Lord,” 
showing how thoroughly the Tree was “ The Lord ” = Yahvc or 
Jehovah, and a holy or divine conception. Here it tallies 
etymologically and religiously with the Asyrian Ashr-resh-Il-im 
or chief of gods. The names El, Ila, Ira, Ida, Eda, &c., passed 
east to India, for Vedists said Ila or Ida was the daughter of 
Manu, the Adam of the race whom their Hermes, £ud or 
Budha, married, the radical being here the Bod of our Art. II, 
a cone or spike hence sharp one, which became the mentally 
sharp or wise one ; to distinguish which in literary days the 
Sanskrit scholar added a letter and called “ the wise 
Gotama, Bud-dha. 

Skandinavians had also their Ael, ./El, or A1 God, the 
Aldi, the divine Al, “a sjjirit, nectar, or creative power” — an 
idea, says Prof. Sayce, also found in Armenia and throughout 
Asia Minor. {R. As. J., Oct. ’82.) This Al-di or .El was like 
Siva, “ the Light ” or BhCtsa-d&va, of Indian non-Aryans and then 
Aryans; the Bhas-kara or “Light maker,” a Surya or Jah — 
aetive as the sun and passive as Alita or tlie moon. As Al-lata 
he was “ the fire stick ” or a torch ; active when upright, and 
passive or sterile when placed downwards, as we see these 
symbols in the Phrygian skulpture of the living and dying bull, 
fig. 178, Rivers of Life, i. 4G1. He was the God of Ara-rat or 
Ala-lat, a true Lat, stick, spike, pillar or god, seen in conical hills 
like Samanta Kuta, or “ Adam’s Peak,” and the Arabian Lat. 

All this may seem strange to those who have not closely 
studied Hebrew gods in the light of other cults, but to those 
who know these, it would be infinitely more strange not to 
find here this once universal arboreal cultus. The wisest men 
of ancient Greece — Sokrates among others — and all the races 
connected with ancient Graikoi, as the Akaians or Argivi, Danai, 
loniig^ all oflered up their prayers, vows and sacrifices wher- 
ever possible in the presence of “ the monarch of the grove,” 
which they called “ the tree of knowledge and of Zeus.” It 
was in law and fact the first deity and shrine of these races, and 
before them, of Pelasgi and others, as seen in the rituals and 
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rites of Dodona. Here the A16-im uttered the behests of the 
spirit of the universe, and some said these had even been seen 
written on oaken leaves as Moses said his A16 wrote them on 
stones, and as Tibetan Lamas still read them on the leaves of 
their sacred tree at the foot of their Zion. 

Abb4 Hue describes his “ absolute consternation and 
astonishment” at the oracular writing which he saw on the 
leaves 1 {Travs. in Tatary, II. c. ii.) So the Sabine Pur, 
Phor or Fire worshipers of Fors Forhina said they first received 
the written oracles of this “ Jove of Fire ” on the leaves of the 
oaks of high Pre-neste — a true Pur-Hesti-an shrine. 

Greeks and others called sacred oaks the Proto ra mater os 
or “ first mothers,” and Gubernatis says ; “ Lcs dienes ayant 
precede les hommes. les peres des hommes, les dieux ainsi que 
les abeilles qui symbolisent Fame immortelle ” ; see Myth. d. 
Plantes, on “ Le chene et chenc vert.” Literally and figuratively 
most peoples till a few centuries ago hung upon their sacred 
oaks or Ale-im all their hopes and wishes, images of their 
tutelary gods, saints, virgins, angels and exvotos, till the branches 
were burdened like our Christmas sacred trees, that sub-type 
of “ the tree of the Cross.” 

Under the village tree, or sacred oak, all very solemn vow's 
must be made ; here the young plighted their troths and (dders 
ratified tribal and national affairs and offered all the sacrifices 
of the gods. The sacred groves resounded with music, chaut- 
ings, wailings, litanies and prayers, as do our gilded domes, and 
the wide-spreading oak was thought a more divine conception 
than these. Like the ancient ark it was often the alter ego of “ the 
Heaven-Father” — the Ba‘l Shamim or “ sky -god,” that which 
like clouds and the Elohim, brooded over the earth. It repre- 
sented light and darkness, w^as “ L’arbre de la nuit oil le soir va 
se cacher d’oh sort tons les matin la lumiere du jour.” It was 
“ the lord of serpents ” or elemental powers — the opliiomorphos 
and a celestial Micha-el (who fell to be an evil Sama-el), but 
in Egypt the holy Agaiho-daimon and good Chrestos ; and with 
the Gnostik Ophites, a sacred serpent which, says Tertullian, 
“they preferred to Christ.” King's Gnos. 

The sacred grove was the special loved retreat of nomads. 
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herdsmen and agriculturists ; it was a sanctuary and place of 
refuge where sylvan Pan and all tuletary gods forbad violence, 
robbery or bloodshed, and where their images were always to be 
found, and usually some worshipers, and as Count Gubernatis 
says : “ I’image prcnd meme parfois son nom de I’arbre.” Tui, 
Teut, Theos, Theut or Thoth of Teutons, was “lui meme 
represente sous la forme d’un chene ” ; nay, was Great Teut 
or Zeus himself, the Thunar or “ Thunderer,” before whose 
oaken symbol all must bow and did so until a few centuries ago 
in all the valleys and uplands of the Rhine, the Danube and 
Volga. Many of the last rebellions in those parts were caused 
by the destruction of oaks and their sacred wells, called, down 
to the 13th century, “ the dwellings of the gods.” Christian 
priests and prelates had usually to compromize with the old 
rites, accepting and re-naming the fetes and symbolisms under 
the orders of popes and bishops, until finally these persuaded the 
arborists that their Ale-im were demons. 

Letts called their oak “ a solar symbol,” a son of God and 
“ personification de la sagesse supreme ” ; and so was the Ficus 
or Asvdt-tha of India the especially holy tree of Buddhism or 
wisdom. (.)iiks were sanctuaries, early temples or churches 
with regular services and servants, priests and akolytes. Count 
Gubernatis says: “La cour, le .sanctus sanctorum ‘oil s’elevant 
le chene sacre etait reserve’ au pretre, aux sacrificateurs, aux 
personnes menacees de mort (jui y cherchaient un asile ” — an 
asylum denied by Yahve to “his own anointed,” King Ahab. 

In eastern Russia these sanctuaries and rites are still seen 
in the Kcrniets or sacred sacrificial enclosures of Mordvins and 
other Ersa- or Fiiino-Ugors, of whom there are about one million 
on the Volga and its affluents. In the centre of the Kermet 
stands a sacred tree adjoining a blood-stained altar devoted to 
Cham-PCis, “ The Supreme ” — apparently a form of Bdsa-deva, 
the non-Aryan Siva of many and strange memories. Beside this 
Mordvin tree — usually if not always an oak — educated Euro- 
peans still sacrifice to a Hermes called Michael (a M<lh-Kala or 
Siva) ; to Shkai, the sky ; Parkuna, Asar A va or Eve, or Ange 
Patyai, “ godess of life ” and fertility, and similar deities of 
earth and streams, not forgetting a fierce “ Shaitan ” or Satan. 
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A Pryavt (cf. Purahit, Skt. = “ family priest,”) initiates the 
fetes and rites, all of which begin with certain fire ceremonies 
before the holy tree ; see further details in Folk Lore Jour. Ap. 
June 1889, and R. As. Jour, of July 1889. 

Our Keltik ancestors exhibited the same cult in the sacred 
rites connected with the oak and ash. They called their magik 
working mistleto “ the Golden Branch ” or “ spirit of Drus,” and 
cut it off the parent stem on “ mothering niglit ” in the winter 
solstice, with much pomp and solemn rites. Two white bulls 
were brought under the oaken Jove, and after several sacrifices 
the arch-priest reverently ascended and cut off the parasite — 
“ the living spirit ” of the then seemingly dead god ; this with 
a golden sickle, taking care that it be caught below on a pure 
white sheet, for on no account may it be defiled by touching 
earth. It was then consigned to a golden basin for the worship 
of the tribe. It had many strange, mostly sexual, properties 
and divine virtues, the significations of wliicli arc still respected 
in millions of rural homes. It was “ the egg of the year,” and 
“ can open all locks,” a euphemism recognised by the writer of 
Canticles. Any maiden caught under the mistleto may be 
kissed, and used then to retire with her lover. The “ holy 
branch ” was preserved till May day, Avhen youths and maidens 
then bedecked the May poles with it, and danced and froliked 
around, winding up with the usual night festivities, over which 
we must draw a veil. 

So Arabian Sabeans of ancient and occasionally present 
days danced around their sacred trees, and sometimes like Zeus 
of old dressed them up as males and females, and worshiped 
with chants, offerings and libations ; for did not Zeus shape an 
oak into the form of Daidalos, clothe it like a bride, and sing 
to it with lustrations ? by which we are to understand that it 
was the gods who developed skulpture and drapery. It 
reminds us rather of the well-known Indian custom of marriage 
to trees by solitary males and females and other strange 
arboreal practices, especially among Bhuiyas and Santdls. An 
Indian bride may always be married to a tree or sword, and 
indeed often is, in the enforced absence of her aflianced, showing 
the continued identity of these symbols with her lord. 
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M. Lenormant states in his Anct. Hist., ii. 325, 352, 
that “ in Yemen the famous palm of Nedjran was on festive 
days dressed like a woman with golden necklaces,” and as this 
was a fruitful feminine tree, the cult was Vishnava, though palms 
usually denote Siva. He adds, “ Arabs very generally wor- 
shiped sacred trees . . . they built a temple around the cele- 
brated thorn of Nakhla,” and still liighly revere “ the Dhat- 
anvat or celebrated date tree of Maka.” In vain did the ikono- 
klastik prophet, like our Church Councils, fulminate decrees 
against this tree worship, justly seeing in it nature and sexual 
cult. This is inherent and deep-seated in our animal nature, and 
therefore proved too strong for the priests of Christian mysteries 
as it had done for those of Hebrews, aided though these were by 
quasi divine prophets. 

Many held that there could be no religion apart from trees 
or the sacred tree ; just as we say, “ apart from God and his 
Church.” Ancient Teutons and Gauls called their priests, 
shrines, circles or groves, all alike Dranx, and this was also the 
name of the Canterbury of Gauls — their Stonehenge in the 
Pais de Chatrain. The words faith, belief and truth have, said 
Kelts, a Drewe or Tree-base ; and in 0. Prus. Druwi and 
Druwis, is “ faith, belief, that which is true, tree or trewth ” ; 
hence truth, trow, troth ; that which we have dvu-ed or trea-d, 
established and found worthy of faith and worship ; and it was 
by the holy Dru, its ashera or altar, that all trothing, swearing, 
or adoration took place ; the stem or Ashr being tlie Jupiter 
Foederis or “ God of Testimony.” The ancient Welsh called 
“ The Man of God ” the Dar-gtcydd or “ Tree Lord ” ; hence the 
wise and contemplative one, was the Deri or Daree, from Europe 
to Persia and Arabia. He was one of the Driods or Dairaoi 
(“Dwellers by the oaks ”) of the prehistorik Irish — an idea ex- 
pressed by St Columba when he chanted “ Ise mo Drai Crist 
mac De,” or “ Christ, son of God, is my Drai.” — Hists. of Scot., 
vi. 261. 

Inasmuch then as sacred trees were immaculate emblems 
of the great Unknown, and of all Ale-im or spirit life, for these 
to be injured by lightning, &c., was a sad and dire omen of 
some great evil, more especially if the symbolic oaken cups and 
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glans fell unripe to earth. We may not here deal with some 
of the coarse names of the fruit, though these corroborate 
what has been advanced. To eat acorns was to increase virile 
power, and the honey on the leaves Avas the nectar of the gods, 
the divine ambrosia which nourished the first men and qualified 
them as generators of a strong race. Count de Gubernatis 
speaks of the fruit too plainly to be here quoted, identify- 
ing it with the Creator, creature and agent ; -ivV/e Myth d. 
PL, G8, and Virgil on the dvro de rohorc noti. Pliny 
calls the acorns, “the wealth of nations” (N. H., iii. 343). 
They were roasted, ground into bread, and yielded an oil, which 
was greatly prized as an aphrodisiak, for did not the lustful 
Jove live on acorns? Until a few generations ago they Avere 
common on the tables of the Avealthiest Avith nuts and apples, 
and our “ oat-en bread ” or oatmeal cakes Avere thought to have 
been “oaken bread.” See Scott’s Harold the Dauntless of 1817, 
in Notes and Queries, Aug. 24, ’95. 

The Christian calendars still record a once sacred “ oak ” 
or “ oak apple day” — the 29th May, or close of the “ Bastard’s 
month,” when all should wear a sacred sprig, and Av^hen marriages 
may again take place ; for the creator’s symbols at close of May 
are seen in full honied buds, and bees AA'hich for ever hum 
amid the boughs were thought to be the spirits of life and 
immortality, drawing like the mistleto sweet ambrosia from the 
gods. The oak Avas the Arhre de Vie, the Pex Nernorensis, like 
the eagle and lion among birds and animals ; and AvhoeA’cr 
desired to pray or vow, whether Aryan or non-Aryan, sought 
this first sylvan temple of mankind. Still to-day in eastern 
Europe are Te Deums chanted under sacred oaks, diseases 
cured by their touch and by passing betAvecn slips of oak ; as 
did, and do others between sacred stones, pillars and flesh offer- 
ings, like Hebrews and Syrians of old and even present times. 

Arkadians and Italiots averred that “ they were oaks before 
they Avere men,” and in Piedmont children are told that they 
sprang from the oak, and M. Lenormant mentions sundry races 
who believe they had similar ar])oreal descent, ef. Orig. de 
Vllist., the Odyssey and ^nead as at viii. 315, where men are 
termed the truncus natii, or those “ born from tree trunks” — 
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Jove’s symbols. Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, was believed 
for ages and by civilized peoples to have been the tree Smyrna, 
from which came Adonis, and according to the Mazdean Bun- 
dahish the first pair sprang from the seeds of a tree in Yima’s 
Vara (Eden), and appeared as trees before blossoming into 
human form, and from like tree seeds also came animals. 

National civic crowns were merely interlaced oak leaves, 
and nought was more prized by heros, kings, and emperors, 
and the winers at Olumpian games. TJiey carried with them 
the protection of Jove, and date back to the time of Romulus, 
who first crowned heros with the Ilex or Holm oak leaves, 
though the Querc-us Hisculus was the later favorite. In this as 
in garlands, the acorns were as prominent as the similarly shaped 
orange bud on bridal wreaths, and remind us of the quasi fir 
cones on the Asyrian “ Tree of Life,” which became offerings in 
priestly hands at the natal door, as seen in Hirers of Life^ 
figs. 25, 90, 152. The altar of the supreme god at lleraklia 
had an oak on each side of it, planted, it was believed by solar 
llerakles ; and an oaken crown was held up high in the hand 
of the statue of Victory at Herkulaiiium. 

The dark yoni-leaved olive and Chene Vert or Quercus 
Ilex was sacred to Hera, and no place was more holy than her 
“ Arkadian forest of oaks and olives,” where, says Pausauias, all 
sjjrang from the same root. The Ilex god passed through many 
vicissitudes, falling, like 8atan and Devas, from high estate. 
The Ilex became a funereal though immortal god, signifying life 
everlasting like the cypress and some other conifers. Its highly 
combustible and heating power made it sacked to gods of fire. It 
was even called Prometheus, as he who stole the fire of the gods 
and generated the Asha or “ fiery one.” It ^"mbolized the 
irregular fires of passion, and was sacred to Itetahfi, the drunken 
Hilene, the goaty Lucidus Pan, the son of Dru-ope, who was 
changed into an oak when seduced by Apollo, wdio as the 
euphemistik serpent or turtle she too confidingly “ received into 
her lap.” As the symbol of the funereal Parc®, doves and night- 
ingales no longer cooed and sang in the branches of the Ilex, 
here only was heard the croaking of the black and impure crow. 
On the cedar descended some of the lost honors of the Ilex, and 
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JEHOVAH, YAHV^1 or YAHUt 
Translated “Lord” in the English Bible 

rpHIS Supreme God of Hebrews has, as one of the Ale-im or 
Eloh-im, been necessarily so largely treated in the article 
on the A1 or Ale of Hebrews and other western Asiatiks, that the 
reader must pardon an occasional repetition of ideas if not of 
historical details, though we do our best to avoid this. Yahue 
was a not uncommon divine name among Asyrians and Syrians, 
and became the tribal “ Lord ” of Hebrews about 1000 b.c. As a 
solarized Ale-God he is found depicted on Judean seals of about 
the 8th cent. b.c. as tlic rayed sun, and in connection with Hebrew 
names compounded with H’’, le or Tah, such as Shelan-iah and 
Isa-iah, &;c., see Perrot and Chipiez, Judea, i. 841-2. With 
some of the prophets, Yahue rose to be a highly spiiitual concep- 
tion, and still more so with men like Hillel of Christ’s time, and 
in the Theos or “Eli” of Christ, but among Gnostik Christians 
he fell to be a cruel and subordinate deity, and has been very 
variedly regarded in these days of more matured research in the 
science of CJomparative Religions. 

Hebrews clearly got Yahue from Babylonians, Asyrians, 
Syrians, Kan'ans, and, says Prof Sayce, “from Hittites and Jebu- 
sites, but more immediately from Midianites and Kenites,” as 
we would expect, seeing that Moses primarily taught the tribes 
in the land of his instructor and M/f^dian father-in-law Jethro. 
Perrot and Chipiez here add {ibid, p. 124) : “ How much or 
how little Moses may have derived from other sources (regarding 
Yahve and his worship) it is impossible to say, but (here) he 
was the real founder ” of Yahvism ; and this name occurs on the 
Moabite stone of about 900 B.c. A hundred years earlier David 
found Yahve a congenial “God of Battles” and a “Lord of 
Hosts,” as the Hindus also call Siva’s great son Gan-esha. 
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The initial Yod, may read I, J or Y, and the Van, % is u, 
V, or w, giving us Y(a)hu6, Yeue, J(a)hve or Yawe ; but we 
should confine ourselves to four letters as in the Hebrew and 
Syrian. When contracted, mn’’ reads Jah, Ya, la, Ea, Ye or 
Je, omitting the u, \ a nominative affix in Syrian and Asyrian. 
The Akkadian Ea is seen in the Turkish E, a “ spirit,” and in 
Al, Ak or Ach and Aa ovAah the “moon,” which is in Turkish ai. 
Long after writing the above, and when convinced that Yalive 
was a form of the Babylonian Ea or la, we observed the proof 
of this in Mr Pinches’ Art. of 1st Nov. ’92 ; Procs. Bib. Arch., 
correctly headed : “ Ya and Yawa in the Assyro-Babylonian 
Inscriptions.” Th(>re it is seen that “A or Aa interchanges 
with Yah as in Ya-ha-lu ; A-a-lia-a-lu = Yahfdu or Aahfdu,” 
which was the Moon as consort of the Sun. Mr Pinches finds 
Bel-ya-a or “ Bel is Ya,” as a name applied to the ancestor of a 
man Nergal-ep'ns, father of Ea-ibin = Ea-bani, and notices that 
Bel-Yau corresponds to (Bo’l-Ie) a name of David’s 

son” in 1 Chron. xii. 5 (wrongly written Bcal-iah), just as 
does the Hebrew rT’2T, Nadab-Ie or I ah, with the Asyrian name 
Na-ad-bi-ya-an, see Ex. vi. 23 ; 1 Kings xiv. 20. 

We arc here presented with a few out of very many ancient 
and modern kuniform names, combining as with Hebrews the 
divine terms Wa, Ya, Ydiva, YCm, Aa, Aa, Ami, as in “the not 
uncommon Ydda or Aa’-da’ of Baliylonians,” with which cf. 
Hebrew Ali-d‘o written Eliada and Nar-iah rT'")', the 

Nuri-ya of Babylon. 

Mr Pinches and the Rev. J. C. Ball agree that the Hebrew 
H’’, lah or le, is the kuniform “ Ya wa, and a synonym of Iht and 
Ya or Jah,” and Mr Pinches adds : “ the matter is clinched by 
Mr Ball’s finding in Aboth iii. 1: ’Okab-Iah, rT’api^ = Jacob’s 
Jah.” The true early pronunciation is thus also settled says 
Mr Pinches, viz., that Jehovah or mn'’ should be Y{a)h-ivS or 
Yahweh. He adds that during the time of the Persian rulers 
of Babylon, Jews so called their Jehovah, but introduced the 
vowels of the Hitite and Phenician Adonis when the masor|tik 
corruptions came into favor — say 600 a.c. All “ Lords* or 
Gods ” were termed Ba‘alim = B‘ol-im, or Adoni = Aduni, 'JITN 
pi., and in the singular Adun or Adonis. 
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Hebrews strove to differentiate Ya-we from the Baby- 
lonian Ea, in the term Ale-im, and also from the Arabian Allah 
and Syrian Ollah ; and the Ezraitik writer or compiler of 
Ex. iii. 14 further does so in saying that Yah we is the great 
“ I am” or “Existent One,” as if the name came from the Hebrew 
rr'TT, Hi6, “ to be ” or exist. On this point Cahen, in his Hebrew 
Bible, says, Ahi-e, is “ le nom de V Eternal,” as when 

God says to Moses : “ Tell Israel Ahi-e or Ahi has sent me ” ; 
and adds : “ Ahie-ashr-ahi^, is : ‘ I am who 1 am,’ or ‘ I will be 
who I will be,’ as in the Huk pu nuk engraved on the temple 
of Isis, which is translated : “ Je suis ce qui a ete est et sera ” 
(Itobertson’s Israel, 1892). Renouf, in Hih. Lee., p. 245, says 
Nuk pu nuk means : “ I even I,” which points to it being an 
abreviated Creed = “ I even I am Osiris,” Rii or Ram, &c. 

The idea of Yahve coming from rT’rr, fli-he, Ei-e or Ha-ye 
as “ The Existing One,” — “ Causer of Hi-uth, DVrr, Esse or 
Being, is very natural and in one sense correct. As aforeseen 
the Egyptian virtualy means it in his Nuk pu nuk, as does 
the Zoroastrian in one of Ahura Mazda’s titles in YashU 195 ; 
where God is called the Auv-Kinuv, whicli has been trans- 
lated : “ the only existing one.” ^ Most ancient peoples held 
that any single or more definite name for “ The Supreme ” 
was bliisphemy. Yet scholars like Dr Sir Wm. Martin say 
{Structure of Shemitic Language) : “ In no instance is Yahweh 
ever used in the sense of real being or absolute and unchange- 
able existence ; the name only points to a manifestation of 
d.ivine power, and is therefore fairly rendered Adonai ” ; and, 
adds Dr Fred. Delitzch(IFo lag das Paradise, 1881): “No 
name of a Shemitik deity could originally have signified any 
idea so abstract as tliat of Being or Existence.” This is con- 
sidered even too learned and metaphysical for Egyptians, so 
we are assured that their Nuk j)u nuk was merely “an occult 
or poetical term for their ancient Hermes or Creator, and that 
it only occurs twice in the Ritual of the Dead ; ” just as the 
Hebrew “ 1 am ” or Ah-ie, only occurs twice, or properly 

once in Exodus, a book devoted to the Judeo-Egyptian period. 
The orthodox translation as given in the Oxford Studia Bihlia 
is that rV’rrM should be translated in Exod. iii. 14 as “I am ” or 

2 B 
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“ I will be,” and that Yahue, mri'', means : “ He who causes to 
be,” ^.e., the one who “creates” or “gives Life,” but Cahon 
and other good Hebrew Biblicists aecept A-h-i-h or Ea-ie as a 
pure name, and do not like to explain it “ beyond the inspired 
AVord.” It may read “ Ea (the) Jah ” or “ M is Ja.” 

The Hamath or Hitite connection with the Babylonian 
Yawe, Yahu, n*', Jt\ or Jehovah, is clearly seen in such texts as 
2 Sam. viii. 10, and throughout 2 Kings viii., where Yu-ram 
or Juram, DTi*’ (“Jah has created”), is the Hitite name of the 
son of Toi, King of Hamath, and Jahu-ram = □nn’’ son of 
Ahab, King of Israel, anglicized Jehoram. A king of Hamath 
is called by Asyrians Yahu-hihdi, “ Servant of Jehovah,” 
and Ilu-hihdi, “ Servant of God,” and Yahu appears also 
in the name of Hieropolis, “ the city of the white Samaritans,” 
(Strabo) ealled Yahu-bihdi or Ilu-bihdi. Jau-bihd-we or Jahu- 
bilid was also the name of the Hamath king at Khorsabad, and 
appears in the Nimrud inscription of Sargon with the deter- 
mination of person, preceded by the determination of deity. In 
another inscription this king is called Ilu-u-bi’dii-e, Ilu-bi’d, 
thus assuring us that Ilu, Jahu, Yahu or lah-u, were names for 
Jehovah from Egypt to furthest Euplirates. This receives con- 
firmation in Rev. Dr Schrader’s Cun. Inscrips., p. 24 ; and in 
the tablets of Ashr-bani-pal, where a king of Tyro, Yahu-Malak, 
or “ Lord Yahv,” came to make obeisance. A king of Byldos 
of this name is also mentioned on a stela from Gabal, 

(Gebal), which is now in the Louvre. 

Thus we see that Jah was a primordial Pagan God in 
Babylonia and among Hamaths, Hitites, Phenicians and 
Syrians long before David adopted him, and therefore does he 
appear in Ezra’s Genesis. Senacharib acknowledged him, saying 
that he “ came up against the holy city ” in the name of Yahue 
or Jehovah about 700 B.c. ; and a hundred years later Nabukad- 
razar and Cyrus are actually called by Hebrews “ servants of 
Yahue,” who was then looked upon as a form of the solar 
Hadad, the God of Damascus. A coin of Gaza or ‘Oze, of 
the 4th century B.C., has YHUE inscribed over a deity seated 
in a fiery chariot, reminding us of the Jah or Phoebos pictured 
by Ezekiel, and the Tsabaoth or “ Lord of Hosts ” of Isaiah, and 
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of the liturgies of Gnostiks and present churches. Their lao 
Tsabaoth was a mystical hero riding a horse, like Hindu Ava- 
tars, but Israelitish seals picture him “ like a serpent, a golden 
bull or calf ” — images denounced by the Prophets ; ef. Count 
d’Alviclla’s Mig. Symbols, 207, and M. Clarmont Ganneau in 
Jour. As., i. 83. 

The Akkadian Sesakh of 3000 b.c. was similarly described 
as an erect god standing in a heavenly car drawn by bulls, and 
sometimes — especially in Asyrian days — he appears as a “ bird 
brooding over creation ” and a Savior rising “ with healing in Lis 
wings,” or as the shcder of beneficence — an idea found in the 
Rig Veda as well as Genesis, where the Eloh-im and his Ruh are 
a duo in uno. But Jews never previous to the captivity enter- 
tained the Savior-idea — that of the Akkadian Silik-midti-khi — 
“ the light or golden one ” of love and mercy who “ raised the 
dead and relieved his people from the sins and sorrows of life.” 
They had no belief in a future state; the fiery “ Lord of battles,” 
the “ Kamush ” or “ Lord of soldiers ” of Moab, or the YachavS 
of Phenicians and Hamaths sufficed, if as their revered patriarch 
said : “ He (this Yahue-Ale) give me bread and raiment,” 
Genesis xxviii. 

It matters really little where a deity arose, for the deeper 
our researches, the more we see that none are original con- 
ceptions, but all evolutions, and so was the vastly ancient JEa 
of Turauo-Akkads ; we can but trace gods like words and ideas 
through the ages. Thus in the records of Sargon of Asyria of 
about 720 B.c. we observe that Arabians and Hamaths were 
worshiping a Yahu ; that a Hitite king was called after his 
god, Yahu-bihdi, and that in 680, Hebrews had such names as 
Yahu-ahaz ; that Esarhildon I. calls one of his tributary Arabian 
kings Yahu-Ilu, corresponding to the Hebrew Eli-jah or Ale- 
Yahu ; and that in an ancient Hebrew Psalm, Yahus (as 
Asyrians called Jews) are desired to “praise the Ale under his 
name Jah.” Very similar and far earlier an Asyrian Psalmist 
wrote, “ The Lord God lau or lav will transport thee (those he 
loves) into a place of delight. He will place thee (his children) 
in the midst of (a land of) honey and butter.” See Records of 
the Past, xi. 161, by Mr Halevy, and cf. Josh v. 6, where the 
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Hebrew leader urges his tribes to seize Judea as “a land of 
milk and honey,” offered to them (most unjustly) by their 
tribal deity. There is no express mention here of the Ale-im — 
“ Gods,” but we have seen that Al, II and Yah are identical in 
popular estimation, as is shown in much detail in Synoptical 
Tables, Appen. iv.. Rivers of Life. 

Professor Sayce wrote that Yahve is essentially non-Shemitik, 
and possibly a Hamathite “Baalim or sky god like Dyaus 
. . . in so far as he was a god of the polytheistic multitude 
and not of the prophets, he was a Baal and identical with the 
Had or Hadad of the Syrians of Hieropolis : ” see Modern Rev. 
Oct. ’82, and Asyrian Princes. Professor R. Smith sees 
lahveh in Hue, mn which he reads He-ye perhaps to get 
nearer to n^n, Hie, variously translated in the Old Testament 
as “to be, is, was and shall be,” and the “1 am.” He adds, 
“ Hue is he who causes rain or lightning to be, or to fall upon 
the earth as in Job xxxvii. G, and El Shaddai is ‘ the El ’ who 
gives rain.” But all this “ I am ’’-derivation assumes, as Pro- 
fessor Sayce here says, “ both a Semitic origin and etymology 
for Yahve, notwithstanding the contrary evidence of compound 
proper names, as well as the xlssyriau inscriptions.” He adds 
that there is no other alternative to that offered by Professor 
Smith if we reject the pretty well established fact, that Yahue 
is a Turano-Hamath god. But without accepting the “ I am ” 
argument, we can accept the clear meaning that Yahue s alter 
ego, the Ale-im were “Rain or fertilizing deities,” just as Indra 
and Jupiter Pluvius were “ Causers of Rain ” as well as Solar 
gods, Thunderers, Gods of Battle, and increasers of families, 
fields and flocks. 

The Rev. G. Margoliouth, in a monograph on the divine 
names Yahue and Shadi {Procs. Bib. Ar. Feb. ’95), comes to the 
conclusion that the terms signify the same, viz., “ one who 
sends down things from heaven ; ” Shadi being the old 
Aramean, and Yahue the Hebrew-Arabik translation adopted in 
Mosaik times, and therefore not known to the Aramean-speak- 
ing patriarchs Abraham, Isaak and Jacob. The Rev. writer, 
perhaps disliking the idea that the god of Moses should be 
only “a sender of storms” like Indra, Rudra, Maruts, &c., 
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adds, “ yet Yhue is the causative of H-u-e which often inter- 
changes with H-i-e, n"’!!, and applies to “ a sender down of a 
revelation ” ! though “ H-i-e never means any thing but to 
be or become.” There is not a vestige of authority for the 
“revelation” idea, and the learned author adds, that he only 
speaks “tentatively,” neither he nor others having arrived at 
any certain explanation of either Al Shadi or Yhu&. Thus the 
usual reading of “ all-mighty,” from Shad, “ strong ” is here put 
aside, and what we said of Al-Shadi in Article VII. stands. 

The Rev. Professor R. Smith — a good Hebraist, if poor 
churchman — “ regretted, as a believer in Biblical inspiration,” I 
that highly competent scholars like Lenormant, Bishop Colenso, 
Professors Tiele, Land, Delitzch, Sayce, and others should have 
come to the conclusion that “the God of the Bible was a 
Phenician deity,” for if so, ho is a form of Shem or “ Sams the 
Server,” of Bel, Baal and Hab-bal — an interpretation disturbing 
if not fatal to the Hebrew as well as Christian faith ; for the 
great Creator of Genesis becomes then a mere tribal pagan god ; 
and Hebrews are tlien mere borrowers of their religion, and all 
details of their social and political life from the old Turanian 
races — a conclusion we came to and fully stated in 1879, see 
Rivers of Life, ii. 460-76. But what have scholars to do with 
“ regrets,” a “priori premises and “consequences ” in true scien- 
tific research ? Let us get at the Umih and hold it fast, and then 
all things must eventuall}’" fall into their right position. 

It is astonishing how long and completely such terms as 
“ God,” “ Lord,” &c., and the misplacing of vowels, have hid 
from the public the real gods, their sameness and connection 
with those of adjoining peoples. Therefore did we fifteen years 
ago compile the “ Synoptical Table of Gods ” at end of vol. 
ii. R. of Life, and do still urge all who desire to get at the 
base of divine ideas, to investigate their roots, as in El or 
Al, II, Ir, Ya, &c.; nay A, Aa, E, I or Y. The Rev. Sir Geo. 
Cox, in his Life of Colenso, expresses deep regret that the 
English Bible does not use the actual Hebrew words for “ God 
and Lord,” thus confusing the ignorant with these misleading 
terms; for “ the Hebrew gods were in no way distinguished from 
the Elohim of the nations around them . . . and the Shemitic 
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nations had no special monotheistic tendencies, and those of 
Aryans were decidedly polytheistic,” p. 666. 

It is very probable that the Hebrew was called a Jew, Jeu, 
Juif, Ju or Jau, after his Jahu or Jav : what better source can 
be found for this name ? Throughout ancient Mesopotamia 
and Asyria, and still in most of Asia, he is called a Yahu-di, 
and hence bis province is Yalmdea or Judea, though Europe 
omits the d as in Ezra for Ez-dra ; but d is a commonlv 
intruded letter; see Mr Chance in Acad., Nov. 21, ’91. In 
Gen. iv, 1, Eve says; “I have gotten a man of Yalinc” 
(mn’’ which Bishop Elliot in his Commentaries reads 

man who is a Yahue, meaning no Canaan” — in other words 
a Yaliu, Jau, or Jew. 

But Syrians, Kan'ans, and Phenicians pronounced Yahve 
with the guttural /leth, n, making it Yac/niwts and Prof. Wright 
finds the two h’s (n, ti) “ often interchange, and especially in 
words of frequent use” {Comp. Gram., p. 48). Kenan says 
“ they interchanged from the earliest times up to the days of 
printing” Is. i. 63, 70); and Messrs Pinches and Ball 

show from the tablets that they did so from the 6th century 
B.C., and of course all through Masoretik times. Drawls and 
gutturals are esseutiallv a feature of man’s illiterate stage, which 
Fiirst recognizes when he says “ the guttural n is Pheuician and 
a very early form, and the Pheuician ‘ God of Covena^tts ’ was 
called Ach or Ah, which corresponds,” ho adds, “ to Ab, 
Father, God, and Protector.” He translates the Hebrew 
name Ahhan, pHM, of 1 Chron. ii. 29 as “Ach, i.e., God, is know- 
ing,” and says that “ Ach, the God and Friend ” of man, is 
commonly connected with le, H'’, or Ya, and expressive of the 
divine Being.” (The italics are the lexicografer’s. ) 

Thus YaJme, Yachawe or Yahave is a development of 
the Phenician Ach or Ah, the sun, fire or holder of fire ; 
cf. Jer. xxxvi. 22-3, where it is translated “a brazier.” The 
roots nt>i, are constantly combined in names as in Ah-iah 
rTTft^ = “ Godly one,” or “ Friend of Ya ; ” Ahi-malak, &c. 
They are evidently loan words from the Turanians of central 
Asia, for Kelts also called the god of sacred fields and groves, 
Ach or Agh, and Indo-Aryans said that their supreme solar 
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Vishnu was A or Aa, Aum, and OM. Egyptians called their 
solar Ra, Nutar Aa, “ the great and good God and the begeter ” ; 
and Khonsu the Creator was Aah from Aa, “ to beget,” from 
which base too probably comes solar Aman or Amon, “ the 
hidden one or god of the secret place.” 

But as from the great productive principle of all things, 
■“water or moisture,” came gods and all that lives, so from the 
early Akkadian A, Ah, or Ap, “ wftter,” sprang the first god 
E, Ea, le, or Ya, and the Asyrian Yau or Yav — “ the rainy 
sky Spirit, the Jnuudator who lets loose the floods.” He is 
more or less an Indra, Rimon and Vul, the oft-angry Air-god, 
from whose throne issue lightnings and thunderings like those 
of the god of Sinai. Sir Geo. Cox classes Yah or lau of the 
kuniform, and lak-yos of the Dioni^iak inscriptions,^_^w:^ 
.Tehovah, cf. Life of Colenso, 533.' Sabe.ans 

Yugh-uth^ Yah-uth^a n d woy worshiped 4uin down to modern 
times at Sunat Djorsh in western Arabia, calling him at harvest 
time their Ad-on or Adonis, as did Jews. 

We must ask the reader to bear with us a little longer, and 
try to follow us through this difficult but all-important research, 
for the subject lies at the root of the Hebrew and Christian 
religions, as founded on the infallible and inspired Word, com- 
mands and character of the highest God-Ideal in the Bible. 


It is no light matter to decide, as the old sage asked, whether 
“ to follow Jehovala or Baal ” (2 Kgs. xviii. 21), and still more 
as to putting them both aside, as the mere ideals for the time 
being, of barbarous desert tribes. 

It was long ago easy to gather from the Rev. Dr King’s 
Gnostics (if he does not actually say so), that Jah, lah, le, 
or Yah-u-e was a growth on the Akkadian 1, Ea or Hea. 
Orpheans had ages ago affirmed the identity of Zeus, Ades or 
Pluto, Elios, or Phoebos, Bak^os, the Greek IHS or Dionusos, 
wliilst an oracle quoted by Julian included also Sarapis as an 
Csirian sun-god idea. We may add to this list the gnostik 
eagle-headed solar lAfl, which became the Tetragrammaton of 
Clem. Alexander — the lAOU, as then pronounced, i.e. Jahou 
or Jahve, and the lABE or Jabe of Samaritans. Jerome called 
him Jdho or Jah-u, “ the Supreme,” and Greeko-Egyptians 
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saw him fancifully in their talismanik seven vowels, 
IEHX20TA, and Gnostiks in the Abracadabra. 

Hebrews, Phenicians and others said Ach, Yah, AIL, le 
or El, were divine names for the elements, but especially fire, 
rain and storms, and so Yah appeared to Moses as a fire in the 
desert bush. Yet only after many miracles and threats was he 
accepted, and thereafter symbolized by Moses as fire on the lid 
of a box or ark, such as desert wanderers usually carry about 
with them as a charm and to contain their conjuring pliylak- 
teries. The affix 1, u, as in Yah-u, Yachu or Acli-u is, says 
Furst, a mere grammatical form, as in An-u, Nab-u, &c. : and 
others think the final rr, as in Yahu-e or Achawe, may be for 
euphony or an obsolete Turanian form of the definite article, 
or to emphasize the name, like a or va in the names of nou- 
Aryan gods, as in Bhairava, Bish-va, &c. 

Aryan, Turan and Shemite would alike recognize Ag, Agli 
or Ach, as “the creator and destroyer,” and a thoroughly 
Phenician and Kan'an ideal ; and Professor Land insists that 
Yahve was a Kan ‘an deity, whilst Professors Tide and Cheyiie 
find he came to Hebrews through the Arabian Kenites. Enc. 
Brit., art. OircumcuioiL. 

There is no mention of Yahue in the Tel Amarna tablets 
of the 15th century b.c., but Dr Dclitzch sees him in the Lilt 
or pillar-god of Akkads known to Kaldians as Jau; and Dr 
Tyler says Yahu is merely a variant of D’yau, Dyu, Dju, Diu 
or Zi-u — a universal shy-spirit idea. Ancient Aithiopians 
knew the sky as Jah or Yah, and the wild Dyaks of Borneo 
call their “ great sky spirit ” Ya-ouh or Ya-u-eh ; and ancient 
Japanese called their sky-god leue, Jeue or Yeue, and depicted 
him like Brahma with four legs and four arms holding the dis- 
taff, a rosary (religion ?), the chakra or rising sun, and a shrub 
like the sacred Kusa grass of Hindus — man’s earliest spring 
blessing and therefore the first annual offering to the gods. In 
Rivers of Life, ii. 441, we describe this rite among Manx- 
men. “They carried,” says Mr Brown {Guide, 119, 200, 315) 
the early grass to the top of their highest mountain, that is as 
near as possible to their solar and mountain god, and Japanese 
j>erformed like rites when seeking increase from their Yeue. 
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This name would easily travel from Babylon to India and trans- 
India by the numerous emigrations shown in our Studies 1. 
and 11. ; in this way the Akkad Zi-an became the Chinese Ti-en 
the sky and fiery one, seen also in the Ti-ene or fire of Kelts 
and Skuthians. 

Even if Hebrews were never slaves in Egypt for either 400 
years or a few generations, they were 
eastern deserts, or on the barren high- 
lands of Edumea, and would therefore 
in the constant recurring famines, re- 
sort to the great grain depot of the 
Nile at Pithom (Pi-Tum or Turn’s 
Oracle), and therefore know some- 
what of Egyptian cults, gods and 
symbols. From the bi-sexual Anhh 
cross, they would get Yahue’s sacred 
T, Tau — the mark placed on the 
foreheads of his chosen ones, and 
also the T, Yad or divine “ Ilaml ” 
or Manus, as the Vulgate well terms 
tlie (p-iasi “ Tomb of Absalom,” which 
is a genuine conical Indian Chaitya 
and Hebrew Napash, expressing alike a Idt or pillar and 
the mysterious spirit these represent. 

They would see that every ray of the sun-god (their Yah or 
Adon-is, the Adan or Atan lid of the Nile, as in this fig. 8 and 
others), was a divine Hand stretched forth to bless or to curse, 
a figure which all priests have imitated exactly as we see the 
Parthian priest doing, in fig. 222, Rivers of Life ; and see 
further, ibid., i. 199, 200 and ii. 71,wliere the hand crowns the 
lofty apex of the shrine of Belus in Babylon. It is a world- 
wide sacred Sivaik symbol, with “the all seeing eye” as its 
feminine form. Dr King shows both in his Gnostics, (1st ed., 
p. 22, pi. X. and p. 115), where in one instance this euphemistik 
hand is the foundation and support of a divinity. See further, 
travelers’ jottings in Notes- and Queries, Oct. 1887, and 
D’Alviella’s Symbols. ^ 

In a tablet of the tenth year of Darius (511 B.C.) appear 


long a poor tribe in its 



Fig. 11 .— worship of adon ra, 

HANDS AND ARK OF ISIS. 
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names compounded with lah or Yahu, as of persons called 
Nathan-Yahu and Gamar-Yahu whom Hebrews would call ' 
Nathan-iah and Gamar-iah ; and in an Asyrian transcription 
we read of “Yaho-ahaz or Ya u a zi = Jahuazi; not Ja-azi,” 
says the Rev. J. Ball, who pronounces this Ja-eva, JahS. vah or 
Ya a wa, with a break between the vowels. 

Seeing all the above, we are justified in concluding that 
Hebrews required no revelation, but only an introduction to a 
very old god in their Jehovah ; they had but to adapt him to 
their own fancies or idiosyn erases ; and so, as in all cases, the 
god-idea moved on where the name but slightly changed. This 
is very apparent if we carefully study the character of Yahve in 
the Torah and Prophets, who had on tlie whole a more educated 
and spiritual conception of deity, which, however, is no criterion 
of the gross faiths of the masses. The ignorance and heedless- 
ness of these oppose a terrible vis hiertiae. Abram was such a 
one, and we see from Gen. xiv. and xxii., that on his arrival in 
Palestine or Philistia, he at once and con amove adopted the 
Al-oliun or “ most High A1 ” of the Turano-Yabu-im or Jebusites 
on coming to the hill of “their god Mure” (Fiirst), Unglice 
Mor-iah — a name which shows how readily Heln-ews tacked 
on laJi to pagan divinities. Abram we have seen, called liim 
Yahve Yire or Irae, the wrathful god, for ho reejuired from him 
and his, “the first-born of man and beast”; and this name 
Ira, ler or Jer, is still adhered to, but is probably older than 
even the legendary Abram or Ur, as will appear hereafter. 

Only very gradually did Hebrews begin to spiritualize and 
improve the deity, and try to efiace all gross and barbarous 
characteristiks. They said El^hiun was a form of their Elohim 
or Ale, as when Al-Jakim and Ja-Jakim are identical, cf. 2 
Kings xxiii. 34 and xviii. 18. Moses would hear much of him 
during his long residence with Jethro, one of his priests, for his 
mother was a Yahvist, as seen in her name Jochabad = Yukabad 
though the writer of Exod. vi. 1-3 states as a fact never 
before known to Moses or his tribe, that the Ale-im is Yahve. 
He says this was unknown to the patriarchs, who knew only 
Al-shadi — a text in direct antagonism to Gen. xxii. 14, and 
indeed to all Genesis, where Yahve is the common term for 
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“ Lord.” On this account we are asked to consider this text as 
a prolepsis, ! but Abraham frequently acknowledges Yahve as 
in this narrative and name, Yahve Yire. 

Kuenen thought Moses was the first to call Israel “ Yah- 
vehites” {Rel. Is., i. 278), and Wellhausen and his school 
d.escribe Yahve “as a mere tribal god,” and find “Joshua or 
Yahu-sho as the earliest instance of a composite name with 
Jehovah for one of its elements, signifying Yahu the Savior.” — 
Prol., 433. According to Renan ; “ the pronunciation Jehovah 
with the vowels of Adonai, has only been used since our 17th 
century, the real vowels of mn'' being unknown,” but lah-veh 
or lalmrih has been common since our 4th century. — Hist. Is., vi. 

Of course all Easterns would readily place the breathing 
and read the Yod, **, as I, Y or J, so that Yahue would be 
common, and we find Clement of Alexandria writing laove, and 
Greeks speaking of laou, lao, leuo, and as before said Samaritans 
called him labd, and St Jerome, laho. But, says Mr Pinches, 
Babylonians and Asyriaus .seldom pronounced an i or y before 
another vowel or end of a name, so that foreign words in Ya 
became Aa or A, as Ahi Aa, A.^.^r A, and Samas Aa ; read- 
ing “ Father God,” “ Assur God,” and Samas or Sun god. 
Asyrians, though intimate with Ya, did not call him Ya-we ; 
but they knew, says Dr Schrader, of lao, lo, lah and lahou, 
with both the guttural and soft h as used in Syria. — Procs. 
Phil. Soc., Feb. 1, ’89. 

According to the Masha or Mesa Moabite inscription of 
870-890 B.C., the Hebrew rTin% Yahovah was a form of Che- 
mosh, that is Kamush, the solar “Ruler of Hosts,” 

from Kamash “to rule,” based on Kam, the Akkadian and 
Turkish for “a lord, papa or joriest” and ‘nms “soldiers.” 
Kam-mas was therefore “ the Lord of Hosts ” or Tsahaoth, a 
name familiar to the Hebrew prophets as “ the Eternal,” the 
Hebro-Phenician Oulam or *Olam, from which Greeks probably 
got their Ai-ons. He was represented by Karns or Gal-gals, 
arks, pillars or menhirs, and worshiped in Bethels as “ the 
Eloh6 Israel,” and vows were made to him on “ the thigh ” 
or Pahad (virilities), unmeaningly translated “ fear,” in 
Gen. xxxi. 53. 
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Mr Grant Allen in an important article in Fort. Rev. of 
Jan. ’90, though erroneously attributing the setting up of all 
sacred stones to sepulchral rites (which last is refuted by Mr 
A. Lang in the Contp. Rev. of March ’90), wrote : “ I don’t 
see how we can avoid the inference that Jahveh the god of 
Hebrews, of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the God afterwards 
sublimated and etherealized as the God of Christianity, was in 
his origin nothing more or less than the ancestral fetish stone 
(the ushr and asher^) of the people of Israel, however skulptured, 
and perhaps in the very last resort of all, the monumental 
pillar of some early Shemitik sheikh or chief ” ; upon which 
Mr Lang remarks, that “if so, we may as well shut up the 
book of the history of Religion.” But why so ? All gods have 
been similarly symbolized, as we have frequently shown here, 
and in Rivers of Life, see especially ii. 531-5. 

The Eloh-im or Ale gods and Jehovah, were seen in the 
Ale or oak like the Greek Zeus and Latin and Keltik Jove. 
Ormazd and Agni were fire, sun and light, and Agni grew 
from sexual and sacred fire to be an omniscient and higher 
conception of deity than the Hebrew Yahve, Greek Apollo, 
Jupiter or Odin. The theogonik process grows unceasingly and 
forms as Max Muller says the base and only sure foundation 
from which in later times sprang the highest and truest concej)- 
tion of deity. Agni lost his original character, as has Jehovah 
in the Christ, Kurios or Theos of the New Testament, and 
became the same kind of supreme deity, “ the soul and moving 
power of all things.” He is said “to be in the universe and the 
universe in him ” ; to be “ the great and eternal Law-giver whom 
all must obey,” but who of his good jfieasure could pardon those 
who fell short, and who bestowed eternal life on his worshipers. 
He too grew from a babe and was one of the earliest ideas of 
child-saviors. He was, said Hindus, a spark from ofl’ the altar 
of eternity which grew into a mighty ideal, firing the race with 
love and vigor and enlightening the world intellectually and 
otherwise. 

And truly gods are but our highest ideals and must there- 
fore expand and be from time to time symbolized by those 
objects which seem to embody the attributes most prized ; if 
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procreation of the species, then by the agent of the Creator ; 
if increase of herds and flocks were sought for, then by bulls, 
cows and rams ; if corn and wine, then men worshiped sun and 
rain and prayed for fruitful seasons. None of these symbols 
or objects however were meant by pious and learned men to 
efface the god or spiritual idea, but rather to render it concrete, 
visible and more get-atable by the busy unthinking masses. 
These no doubt too often worshiped the emblem rather than 
the spirit or power symbolized in animals, sun, fire, &c., this 
however much the wise urged them at times to the contrary. 
When shrines arose the impecunious promoters each claimed 
the special presence of their deity, and insisted that the oracles 
were the behests of heaven. If there was no special shrine, dark 
cave or fetid well, they said the god spoke in rude fetishes, 
ephods, rods, teraphim, urim and thumim, or like charms ; and 
from curtained chambers, as in Egypt, came sepulchral voices and 
symbols, managed says M. Renan by secret mechanical apparatus. 

So spoke /the Yahve Ale-im to those wlio in faith waited 
on his Mazh^ and Matshe-s (nUD and altars and pillars 

or symbols, and even this was an advance on the traveling 
shaman, wizard or “ wise one.” He conjured up the very gods 
or Elohim as well as their prophets and against their wishes, 
by means of enchanted wells and serjaents, aubs, obs or ojjhi, 
like “the witch of En-dor” — a legend full of information to us, 
not regarding the dark future, but what the ignorant worshipers 
of Yahve thought regarding this. 

There is nothing unusual in such deities as the Yahve- 
Ale-im (“lord-gods”) being represented by serpents, as will 
appear hereafter ; nor by fire on an ark box, which M. Renan 
says must have been a lantern at night. {Hist. Is. i. 147.) 
An ark was the movable altar or shrine common to nomadik 
tribes, and as usual contained all the conjuring — quasi divine 
apparatus, as a rod or kaduceus, a sprig of the almond tree and 
the sacred stones or ‘Od-uth — fully described in Rivers of Life 
under 'Ed-uth. For these the ark was especially made, and when 
halted and surrounded by its tabernacle, the shrine was called 
the Ohel ‘Od-uth, a plural term doubtless because represent- 
ing the Ale-im, before whom Aaron had constantly to place 
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Fig, 12. — “thk altar of 
JEHOVAH NISSI.” 


manna (Exod. xiv. 34), as Hindus still place rice. In both 
eases the deity is a Jupiter Foederis or “god of testimony or 
witness,'’ before whom yows were made, this, says Furst, being 
the radical meaning of ‘Od. 

Yahve was very variously pourtrayed ; once by a living 
Mazhe, Vvdiich from the description in Exod. xvii. 9-lG, was as 
per fig. 12 composed of Moses himself standing on a stone on a 
hill-top, holding aloft with botli arms the magikal rod of Yahve, 

supported by Aaron and Hur. This is 

A A called “ the Mazbe of Yahve nasi,” and 
W Yahve, it is said, placed his hand upon 
^>^5 “ pole, baton or rod,” cor- 
''/vty responding to the patriarchal Irak or 

Fig. 1-Z-‘‘THK ALTAR OF Pcthcicl {“thif/h and /eor”), and swore 
JEHOVAH Nissi.” Oath agaiust the Amaleks. (Gen. 

xxiv. 2 ; xxxi. 53.) Tliis is a natural enough legend regarding 
the god of a tribe worshiping Ashr and Ashere. The godess, 
says M. Renan, was symbolized as in the case of Athor with a 
cow’s head over a A, delta — the symbol of fire, sun and Siva, 
common to Hitites and Cypriotes ; vide Corp. hiscrij). Semit. 
i. 1, 281, from the Phe)ucian Monuments of Carthage, and 
Rivers of Life, fig. 277. 

^ Whatever, says the Rev. Sir Geo. Cox {Life of Colenso, 
p. 605), “ was the origin of the name Jahve, it was the sacred 
and mysterious name of the Phenician Sun God, and it is useless 
to shut our eyes to the fact that Israelites actually worshiped 
the Phenician Baal under this designation,” and, according to 
Colenso, “ with idolatrous rites and impure practices, not only 
in the high places of Juda and Israel, but even in the very 
temple of Jerusalem. . . In the eyes of the multitude J H V H 
represented only the chief deity of the tribes of Canaan — the 
God of the land” {Pent. v. 275, 284). Sir G. Cox adds 
(p. 606) : “ In Josiah’s temple stood vessels made for sun and 
moon, Baal and Asherah and for the host of heaven. There 
was a grove or phallic object for which the women wove hang- 
ings, &c., and in this worship the priests took part, nay, main- 
tained it. . . . Josiah on this occasion hewed down the pole 
(tree or Ashr which symbolized the fructifying power in nature) 
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and broke to pieces the altar or ‘ foundation stone ’ (the Shati 
or Argha of Hindus) on which the Ashar rested. ... At Samaria 
and elsewhere, but not at Jerusalem, he slew the idolatrous 
priests who had presided over perfect shambles of butchery ; for 
the Phenician sun-god demanded hekatombs of human burut- 
ofierings, and Israelites were not to be outdone in feeding his 
altars with human blood. . . . The ‘panning through ’ of chil- 
dren meant (at least in most cases) burning their sons and 
daughters in the fires of the high places of Tophet, as well as on 
those of Baal (Jer. vii. and xix.), and this in the days of Josiah.” 
Nor, continue Colenso and Cox, had these matters “ much 
improved during the Captivity” or middle of 6th cent. b.c. 
“ Ezekiel charges Israelites with sacrificing their sons and 
daughters to be devoured (xvi. 20-21, xxiii. 37-9) ; with slay- 
ing their children to their idols and coming red-handed to the 
Sanctuary . . . the courts of which were filled with the blood 
of innocents.” Kings Ahaz and Manasseh set the example by 
burning their own sons to their Jehovah, regarding which, says 
Sir G. Cox (p. 607) : “ we turn with loathing from the fiendish 
brutality of Mexikan worship, but we have scanty grounds 
indeed for thinking that Israelitish worship in the days of 
Josiah was less cruel and bloodthirsty,” Why should it be so ? 
Mexikans had an altogether superior civilization. Both peoples 
wept for their dying Tamuz or Adonis, and hailed him as again 
coming to life on the third day, and worshiped their Creator and 
Creatrix, “ symbolized as Ashrs and Asheras, stocks and stones, 
trees and serpents, and with very obscene rites.” Colenso’s 
Pent. vii. 219, and Cox’s Aryan myth, II. ii. 12. ^ 

The Hebrew heaven of those times was not the sinless abode 
sometimes depicted, as when the writer of Hab. i. 12, 13 says his 
God “ was of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” He calls him 
the “ Rock spirit ” or Tnur Ale-im, and when, as in 1 Kings 
xxii. 19-23, he called for volunteers to lie, deceive, and murder, 
he, “the Lord,” was answered from the foot of his throne. 
There at once stepped forth an angel saying, “ I will deceive or 
persuade him,” and Jehovah, well pleased, replied : “ Go and 
thou shalt prevail.” Then went forth Mik-iah (“one like unto 
lah” or Jehovah) and boldly said : “Jehovah has put a lying 
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spirit into the mouth of all the prophets to deceive the King ” 
— meaning the 400 national prophets who, like Mik-iah, had 
urged Ahab to go up to Ramoth Gilead. The result was a cruel 
murder. Similar deceit and scheming occurs elsewhere, and in 
Ezekiel xiv. deceit is openly attributed to Yahve ; who is made 
to say : “ If a prophet is deceived, I the Jehovah have deceived 
him.” 

The Rev. Sir Geo. Cox describes “ the popular and national 
religion of Jews as a gross, sensual, and cruel idolatry, under 
which familiar spirits and wizards had for a long time a shelter 
and home. . . . The Jews abandoned themselves to images, 
idols, and all abominations. . . . The Mosaic and Levitical 
codes, if known at all (prior to Jeremiah’s days), were a dead 
letter. There is no warrant for declaring that the main body of 
the people knew anything about them, or had ever heard of 
their existence,” p. 548. 

Early in the reign of Josiah a real attempt was made to 
reform the faith, and, as usual in such cases, a Revelation mir- 
aculously appeared at a time when the temple was badly in 
want of funds and popularity. Hilkiah, the high priest, sud- 
denly announced that “ a law of the Lord ” had been discovered 
in the temple, and was vouched for by the witch (Hebrew 
“ -weasel ”) Huldah, and the young king was thus induced to 
institute sundry rites and fetes. “ There is, however, no real 
evidence of any sacred writings down to the time of the Cap- 
tivity. The Decalogue,” continues Sir G. Cox, “ is never quoted 
by any one of the psalmists and prophets. . . . The primaeval 
history of Genesis, on which the whole scheme of Christianity is 
made to depend, seems to have passed clean away from the 
memory of Hebrews ”-^p. 543, 589) ; for many scholars do not 
accept as evidence such interjectory texts as Hosea viii. 12, so 
easily interpolated and opposed to the general tone of the 
scriptures. Noah, the deluge and its accessories, wrote Colenso 
[Pent. iv. 286), is never mentioned by psalmists and prophets 
except in the latter book of Isaiah and Ezekiel by (unknown) 
writers undoubtedly living after the Captivity. 

Alike in his Aryan Myth, and Life of Colenso, Sir G. Cox 
showed that Yahve’s “ Eden was no geographical paradise . . . 
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but the garden of the human body, in the midst of which stood 
the fruit-giving tree of Life,” and entwined around it the ser- 
pent as symbol of creative passion. It was the Creator’s symbol, 
consecrated from birth to Yahve, and for which Jewesses “ wove 
hangings ” — those elaborate “ colored garlands ” with which 
Hindu women still bedeck their Ela-ji, as described. Rivers of 
Life, i. 47 ; ii. 140. The “hangings” are given in our fig. 
223 from Canon Rawlinson’s Anct. Mons., and similar “hang- 
ings ” are seen in fig. 224 on the fetishes of Fijians. Yahveism 
is therefore part and parcel of the most ancient and complicated 
of man’s religions and mythologies, and with scores of strange 
euphemisms of which the favourite Hebrew ones are stones, arks 
and ‘Od-uths, trees, apples, “ hands ” or Yads, “ thighs,” 
“ feet” and “heels,” poles, and serpents with “bruised heads” 

■ — syml»olik language well understood in Asia, and which the 
Rev. Dr Donaldson boldly unveils as regards the creation story 
at p. 300 of his Latin Jaser. 

Strange, indeed, have been man’s symbols of his Creator, 
creative ])owers and agents. These were seen not only in the 
glorious orbs above, but in monsters of the deep ; in crocodils, 
dragons, the Baliamuth of Job, his Eleliiun, “ tlie worms of the 
rivers,” which, as Bishop Colenso told us in 1874, corresponds to 
the Zulu God, the Um-Kxdun-Kulu or huge Cadis worm of reeds 
and marshes; so Hottentots see their God U-Tixo in the 
springing, bowing Mantis, wdiich the pious Maslam slays as “ a 
mocker at prayer”! 

Solomon rightly and naturally saw nothing foreign to this 
Jahve-Elohim cult in the shrines of all the peoples around his 
capital, and therefore religiously extended and strengthened it 
by erecting temples to Kamush, B‘ol-Haman, the Amonite 
Malakam, and Phenician Milkum, Ashr and Ashar^. Imitating 
the altars of B‘ol (Baal), he placed sun images {Hamdn-im) in 
Yahve’s temple, which, with the serpent, pole and sacred pillars, 
remained there for over 400 years, revered and worshiped, as 
Prof. Kuenen shows with some interesting details in Theological 
Rev., 1876. In vain did a few men like Micah denounce the 
worship ; not by such artillery was a citadel of this universal 
old cult to be destroyed. 

2 c 
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Jews have for some time become aware of the slow evolu- 
tion of their faith ; thus an orthodox Hebrew wrote in the 
Jewish World, Nov. 1887 : “ There was no real difference in 
the rites of Jehovah and Baal . . . not even in regard to human 
sacrifice, till about the seventh century B.c.’' — the quasi 
prophetic era. This writer describes his god as androgynous 
like all great early deities. He says Jehovah has a feminine ter- 
mination, and according to Is. Ixii. 4 was a king with a royal 
spouse ; that in Hebrew, Asa a asilhah TIezeh-iah and Ilejdi- 
sihah, &c., means : “ Thou shalt no more be termed Azubah nor 
the land Shemaniah, but thou shalt be called Hephsibah and thy 
land Beiilah (married), for Yalive delighteth in thee, and thy 
laud shall be married.” This looks like an approach to the 
Trinitarian doctrines of other races, in which Yahve and Heph- 
sibah — “the delightful” — have a Horos as in Egy]»t. The 
people had always actually symbolized and worshiped male and 
female gods in Ashr and Ashtaroth. Let us now consider a 
little more minutely the character of Yabve and his specially 
holy capital Jerusalem, Ur u salm or Ter u salm. 

We have seen how readily Abram accepted the Baal or -la 
of the Jabusi or Jebusites, as “ the most High God ” or Al-'QUun, 
but naturally called him Yalive Yire, the angry J;Th, Ix'canse he 
only arrested the murderous knife at the last moment, and 
claimed “ the first-born of man and beast,” a legend which assures 
us that foreknowledge was not one of the attributes of tliis very 
ordinary tribal god, for he knew not how the patriarch would 
act on his troulded dream. As regards the epithet Jireh, Yire 
or Irde, we are not to be misled by the explanation that 

it signified “ to sec or provide a sacrifice ... an abode,” &c. 
Cahen in his Hebrew Bible is obliged to acknowledge that it 
denotes essentially “ the Fearful One,” “ from Yard, fear, vio- 
lence and terror,” and as such it appe-ars in very numerous texts. 
In Gen. xx. 11 Abram again calls his Ale-ira “the God of 
fear,” the cruel one, because he was in terror of being killed for 
his w'ife’s sake, so we may believe that -Jerusalem became known 
as the abode of Yire or Yiru, and all early gods are fier(;e and 
cruel, or they would not have been propitiated and worshiped, 
and ler or Yir is a very widely known and feared deity. 
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The Rev. Dr Pope, prof, of Dravidian languages at Oxford, 
lately wrote to us : “ Yar, ler, lyar, Ai yar or Ayanar (as 
variously spelt and pronounced) is one of the very oldest Dravid 
(Indo-Turanian) terms for ‘ Lord, Father, and King,’ and is still 
in common use for ‘ Sir, Sire, Lord, and Master ’ (or Malak) 
throughout south and central India. . . . Ay-an-ar, is ‘ I ’ (the 
one), and the epithet of a god who claims sonship alike with 
solar Vishnu and Siva ^ . . and Ir-rae is in Sanskrit Raja or 
King.” Naturally the city was therefore “ler’s abode.” 

This was also our own opinion and we long dwelt in 
the lands of the south Indian lyiir, and spoke and wrote pretty 
fluently the two principal languages, Tamil and Telagu. We 
could not fail to recognize that his name and characteristiks 
were those of the Ter of Jerusalem. Both gods controled the 
forces of production, sterility, war, disease, life and death, 
rendering fruitful, or blasting homes, flocks and fields accord- 
ing to tlieir pleasure ; and as lyar was most prominent in 
trouble, our missionaries taught their converts to identify the 
god with “ Devil wor.ship.” Therefore was he seen in Kala and 
Krdi, the cruel and jealous ones, though Hindus also j)raised him 
for goodness, justice and mercy, and his grandeur and puissant 
majesty have always called forth their worship and admiration. 
They describe him as “ the Sdsti'i, preceptor and leader of the 
heavenly hosts ” — the Hebrew Tsabaoth whose special care is 
over lands and homes, and whose Hermaik symbols (lingams) 
mark the bounds. He was thus the Greek Terminus and the 
Hebrew hashr or hasht, ritt-^3, which stood in every street of 
Jerusalem, said Jeremiah. So ler stands or stood at the gates 
of the towns and temples of .southern India, as well as under 
every green tree (as did Hebrew Ashrs and Asheras), and usually 
with a rustik altar. Buds, Bods, or Bad-a-kals were his alter 
egos (see pp. 104-112 ante), and so is the Aryanized Siva or 
Kala, “ the giver and destroyer ” of all that lives. These gods 
demanded human and other bloody sacrifices, and in their form 
Aman they enjoyed death and disease, which was actually called 
“ Aman’s pastime,” with which compare Yahve’s inflictions on 
Egyptians, Israelites and others. 

There seems nothing incongruous in this comparison when 

-V Af ^ ^ yi . 
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we remember that Tamils aod other Dravids came to India from 
Babylonia, if not Kakasia, and latterly through lower Persis, 
the Makran coast, and Indus delta — the route of Alexander the 
Great, and by which Parsis reached India. The Dravids would 
bring with them their ler or lydr, whom in Babylonia they 
would recognise as El or II, the Greek Ilios. They seem to have 
left colonies on the way, for even to-day Col. Holdish, R.E., 
C.B., recognizes Dravids in the Bvalmis of Baluchistan and the 
Makran coast {R. Geog. J., Ap. ’96). They gave to the Indus 
delta and Surashtra their great early god and faith in Ira, 11a, 
or Ida, the II or El of El- Ur (“town of El”), where these 
Dravids reared magnificent monolithik cave temples as they did 
at Ila-pur or Somanath, see ante, p. 119. Mtu 

1 or Ai or Ay-ur-salm would with these Turanians signify 
I or “ Ayar’s abode,” and in Indian mythology this 11a or Ira 
was bisexual, and the name had the primary meaning of “ food 
oblations,” and latterly praise, which became deified and per- 
sonified as speech or Vach. The same idea of the “ food-god ” 
appears near Jerusalem in Beth-Zcc/iem, the god of “ bread,” 
that is Ilios or Helios, the food-giver. 

The solar race of the lower Indus was known as the Ila- 
vila, and they were those noble Kshatryas from whom sprang 
the Ikshvakus, who rose to empire at Magadha, the Magha or 
Mala-land, on the central Ganges. Idryd or JCirCi was the 
mythical “ hunter ” who slew the Indian Apollo Krishna with 
an arrow, striking him on the euphemistik “ heel ” — that virile 
and vital spot which as in the case of the solar Achilleus, 
reminds us of the wintry skorpion seen eating away the 
generative powers of Mithras the Phrygian bull or autumnal 
sun, vide fig. 178, Rivers of Life, i. 4G1. Jiira signifies “ cold,” 
and season of winter, and Krishna was then in Hades — India’s 
most western “ gate,” hence called Dvdrka, which thus be- 
came the holy capital of the faith, and known as Ila, Ela, or 
Ira-pur, and in later times Soma-nath or the lunar Siva. 
According to Malas or Magadhas, lyar or Jara was a form of 
Siva as old age or decay ; yet was an honorable and even 
royal name as in the person of Jdrd-Sandha, the great Pandu 
king, likened to the divine warrior, “ Bhima the Terrible.” 
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"t^ehovah shows fear in seeing the building of Babel 
2247, B.C. 

Jehovah meets Abraham B. C 1923. 

Jehovah proclaimed by Moses B. C. 1571. 

From B. C. 1706— B. C. 588 Jehovah ignores all the 
world to look after the Jews. 

Jehovah and Satan became friends in 1520 B. C. 

Satans fight with Michael for Moses’ body 1451 B. C. 

Jude I. 

After separation B. C. 4004. 

The God of David— Psalm C. i x . 1015 B C. 

•‘ Beat your plough shears into swords and your pruning 
hooks into 5 spears ” — said the Lord. Joel. 800 B. C. 

The God of Epicureans. — B C. 977. Ecclesiastes ii.24. 

The Repenting God of Jonah — B. C. 862. 

The God of Hofsea— B. C 785. 

The God of Isaiah. Isaiah Chap. 43. 

B.C* 712. 

The destructive God. Zekhaniah. B. C. 630. 

The Temperance God. Habakku. K ii. 15. B.C. 626. 

The God of Jeremiah, Chap. 51. 39. B. C. 595. 

The God of Ezekiel, xxxiii. 171 
xxiii. 25 I 
xxii. y 587 B.C. 
ix. 4. 5. 6. I 
V, 17. J 

The Vegetarian God. Daniel. B C. 534. 

The Fighting God — Zechariah xiv. 3. B. C. 437. 

The Dreadful God. Malachi. I. v. B. C. 307. ^ ^ 
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Behold, we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last,' far off, at last, to all. 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream : but what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night. 

An infant crying for the light. 
And with no language but a cry. 


I falter where I firmly trod ; 

And, falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to (iod, 

I stretch lame hands of fiiith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all ; ^ , 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 


J-sl/L- ty-c 




— Holy Writ recommends fraud (Exodus iii., 21*22; xii., 
35 * 3 ^)» upholds lying (I. Samuel vi., 1-2), and commands 
hatred (Luke xiv., 26). It makes God the author of evil (Jere- 
miah xviL, II ^ Isaiah xlv., 7 ; Ezekiel xx., 25) ; a man c.^ war 
(Exodus XV., 3; Psalm cxliv., i) ; unmerciful and ferocious 1 
(Jeremiah xiii., 14; Deuteronomy vii., 16; I. Samuel xv., 2-3), 
and a changeable being (Genesis vi., 6 ; Jonah iii., 10 ; I. Samuel 
ik, 30*31 ; II. Kings xx., i, 4-5-6 ; E.xodus xxxiii., i, 3, 14, 17). 

It teaches debauchery (Proverb xxxi., 6-7 ; Deuteronomy xiv., 
26; Numbers xxxi., 17-18); that all things are possible with 
God (Matthew 19-26), but he could not drive out the Canaanites 
(Judges i., 19). 
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Yahve was such a power ; none could see him and live. 
His very presence killed. He pursued Moses and would have 
killed him had not Tzapar^ pacified him by casting her boy’s 
foteskin at his feet (Ex. iv.). To meet him amid the gorges 
of Mt Sinai was certain death ; and he dislocated Jacob’s 
“thigh” for striving with him in prayer. It was a supreme 
privilege to catch a glimpse of him behind. His theophanies 
took place amidst lightnings, thunderings, and storms ; see 
Ex. xix. ; Job xxxviii., &c. Fire or flame were his symbols and 
abiding places, whether in the burning bush, the ark or the dread 
cliffs and caves of stormy Sinai, for he loved mountains, and 
Noah gave him a savory sacrifice on one. Psalmists proclaim 
him a vision of flame who rode in the whirlwind and made the 
angry clouds his chariots ; cf. Ps. xviii. 104 ; Deborah’s song. 
Judges V. ; and Renan’s Hist. Is., vi., xiv. 

Like all such gods, Yahve had on Mount Mure a sacred 
oracular cave and stone symbol — the Shati which took the 
place of the lost ark. It stood on or under the Tsur ‘Oulamin 
or Bode Eternal, as Isaiah calls his god (xxvi. 4). The Deutero- 
nomist is perhaps the first to call him the one only God, but 
adds that he delights “ to whet his glittering sword and to take 
vengeance ” on all who do not worship him. “ His sword with- 
out and Ird or Yard (terror) within, is to destroy both the 
youhg man and the virgin, the suckling and the man of grey 
hairs. His arrows are to be drunk with blood, and his sword 
to devour flesh . . . the blood of the slain and the captive. 
. . . He is to move his people to jealousy . . . and provoke 
them with anger. . . . His wrath is a fire Avhich is to burn into 
the lowest hell. It is to consume the earth with her increase 
and set on fire the foundations of the mountains ” : elearly he is 
no deity to be honored in these days of societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty. Having created, and knowing the frailties 
and the future of the first pair, he yet tempted them and has 
never ceased to be angry with their countless posterity ; and 

proclaims, that without blood there is no remission of sin, 
and that the just must die for the unjust. 

Jews are not peculiar in fearing to name their deity. 
Thirty centuries b.o. Akkads refused to name theirs. They 
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said, “ Only Hea or the gods know or dare to name Thee,” and 
Phenicians had the same dread, as indeed had our Keltik 
ancestors. These went further — ^refusing to mention “ the Evil 
One ” except as “ the Good One,” “ the Old Man of the Croft.” 
It was dangerous to speak not only of gods and devils, but 
of any loved one or object. The Norseman, fearing the bear 
as a spirit in disguise, called him “ the old man in fur,” and 
Dyaks call small-pox, which like Indians they personify, “ the 
Jangal One,” “ Jangal Leaves” or “the Chief.” Even modern 
Hindus avoid naming Brahm, and like Cliristians use such terms 
as “ Providence, Nature, Existence,” &c. Mithras is “ Mitra the 
friend ” and Siva is Maha-Deva “ the Great God.” Yahue might 
be freely called Adonis, Baal, Elehuu, Eloh or Ali ; by which 
name Christ addi’essed him, and Syrians knew him as Zerah, 
“ the rising, bright or upright One.” 

He was anything but an immaculate God, indeed partook of 
many of the frailties of Zeus, Jove and Indra. Ho was “ cheered ” 
with wine and took his share of the captive Midian maidens 
say the writers of Joshua and Numbers. At Nebo he was a 
Baal symbolized and worshiped in Baal Phegors (lingams), trees, 
stones, sun, &c., as a learned Jew regretfully says in the Jewish 
World of Nov. '87. When his Nahim or Prophets and the 
later kahans or priests arose, the oracular urim, ephods, &c., 
were to a great extent suppressed, the nabim desiring to be 
considered the only oracles of deity, arboreal or other. Witches 
were put down, though Samuel found himself at the bek and 
call of her of Eudor, and Saul besought her aid as soon as he 
lost his prophet and got into trouble. 

Yahve’s connection with sexual matters is more marked than 
that of most deities, and such puerilities have descended into 
our midst. None who are imperfect in their organs can approach 
Yahve,* nor may even the chaste father of a family who has 
slept with his own wife, enter the temple that day ; and no 
woman may at any time go within the sanctuary ; but as the 
worship is that of a male god, the attendants and choristers 
are dressed in surplices or gowns. Buddhists seeing the frailty 

* See note, Rivers of Life, i. 148, on a papal custom which of course still 
holds good. 
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of priesthoods early adopted special ruling on these subjects, 
vide Ind. Anty., Feb. ’93. 

We have not here touched much on the arboreal Jahve, as 
this phaze of the cult is perhaps more peculiarly Ale-ism or 
elemental animism, on which Jahvism may be considered an 
advance. It belongs more especially to the article Eloliim. 
Isaiah expresses a hope that his people will give up “their oaks 
or terebinths and no longer enflame themselves with idols under 
every green tree nor slay their children in the clifts of the rocks ” 
to their tree and rock or Tsar god (i. 29, Ivii. 5). Yet down 
to the time of the captivity, the people identified their Ale-im or 
Als with their oaks and groves ; and Hosea says one of Yahve’s 
punishments will be to take away their images or stelae, ej)hods and 
teraphim (iii. 4). These passages should be read in the Hebrew. 

David, the earliest prominent Yahvist, was the friend of 
Hitites and Moabites and befriended by them, and his allies 
and relations wore called after “these strange Gods” and those 
of Phenicia. His sons were Baal-ido and Adou-ijah or Adan-Ie. 
Others compounded Bel and Hadad. The surnames of Gideon 
suspiciously combine the Bashat or “shame” and Baal (Judges 
vi. 30 ; 2 Sam. xi. 24) ; and Saul or Shaul, so called after a 
Hititc God, named his son Ash-Baal and Yahu-nathan, whose 
son was hlarib-baal. The gods of David, Omri and Masa, king 
of Moab, were scarcely distinguishable, and may be described as 
maturing towards Yahvism from the arboreal Ale-im to that of 
Kainush, the solar nature deity. 

About 900 B.C , when Omri, the founder of the Samarian 
kingdom, reigned, “the religion of Yahve,” says M. Eenan 
{Hist. Js., ii. 207), “had a very feeble link with morality. It 
was in this respect similar to that of Chemos, and afibrded no 
impediment to murder and every abominable vice and violence. 

. . . David and Mesa were religiously and intellectually on the 
same level. Yahve was essentially a local Baal, caring only for 
his own little portion of Palestine ; and his followers firmly 
believed that he delighted in human sacrifices like Chemos, and 
therefore did the Yahvists at once fall back from their siege of 
Mesa’s fort when they saw that king offer up his son to Chemos, 

. . . Yahve’s prophets were always cruel and implacable. No 
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mercy or quarter could be shown to his enemies, neither age nor 
sex was to be respected ; see 1 Kings xx., and the hewing to 
pieces of Agag. He despized all liumau aid or co-operation. 
Man insulted him by endeavouring to know and improve the 
world. In order that none might share his glory, he preferred 
to make use of widows or barren women for his great designs ; 
the younger to the elder. . . . Every step in the development 
of humanity was made in defiance of this god’s will. ... A 
thirst for knowledge disturbed and irritated him. Sin through 
ignorance entailed the same consequences as intentional sin. 
He invented original sin and the doctrines regarding man’s 
innate corruption which Paul so amplified ” (pp. 241-301). The 
world has not yet recognized the untold blood and misery which 
many of his quasi commands have wrought, as that one ; “ thou 
shalt not suffer a sorceress to live.” Whatsoever was good and 
moral in the commands, as : “thou shalt not afflict the widow 
and fatherless,” was rendered immoral and purely commercial 
by the promises or threats which followed the teaching — with 
which compare the philosophik ethiks of Buddha, Confucius and 
others. “ Better far,” says M. Renan, “unadulterated mythology 
than relative good sense, Avhen this comes to be regarded as 
inspired. The cosmogonies of Hesiod may be further from the 
truth than those of Geno.sis, but they have certainly not led to 
so much nonsense being talked. No one has been persecuted in 
Hesiod’s name, and no absurdities have been accumulated to 
discover in his works the final truths in geology ” ; whereas the 
Hebrew scriptures have led men for eighteen centuries into 
unhealthy and unscientific methods, and as far as possible 
stopped research into natural laws. A firm hatred of cruelty 
and injustice has been impeded by hopes or promises of future 
rewards and ignorant carelessness regarding present existence ; 
see especially the politics and religion of Amos and other pro- 
phets, who, as Renan says, were the worst enemies of their 
country, pp. 367, 414. 

Judaism as a distinct religion only arose when Hebrews 
were in the grip of Asyria during the 8th and 7th centuries ; 
Christianity, when the Jewish fanaticism was aroused by pagan 
gods being enthroned in their Holy of Holies, and the most 
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hateful of outrages enacted in their temple. Hence perhaps 
the recrudesence of the worst features of Yahvism and the 
diabolical doctrines and practices of many Hebrew converts to 
Christianity. This is prominent in the teaching of the most 
pious and learned, from the apostles downwards. Even the 
“ Saint,” Jerome wrote ; “if thy father and mother lie lifeless 
and naked across thy threshold, trample on them ; yea, on the 
bosom which suckled thee, and with unmoistened eyes go to the 
Lord who calls thee,” Ej)istle xiv. ad Heliodonium. On which 
Lecky remarks {Hist, Enr. Morals, i. 125). “The extent to 
w^hich discredit (of domestic ties) was carried, the intense hard- 
ness of heart and ingratitude manifested by the saints towards 
those who were bound to them by the closest of earthly ties, is 
known to few who have not studied the original literature on 
the subject. ... To break . . . the heart of the mother who 
had borne him, to persuade the wife who adored him that it was 
her duty to separate from him for ever, to abandon his children, 
&c., . . . was regarded . . . as the most acceptable offerings to 
his god.” 

The turmoil and misery of Talmudik times blinded Hebrews 
to the moral defects of their old deity. They “ closed their 
ranks,” eyes and ears, and proclaimed Yahue a talismanik 
charm which guarded them like great Jove’s H^gis. It was 
declared an unheard-of blasphemy to kill a Jew or Yahu. In 
Tosefta Baha Rama x. we read : “ It is more sinful by far to 
injure a Yahudi than a iion-Yahudi ” (or Judean) ; because it is 
a desecration of Yahue’s name. The name and its every letter of 
became a fetish, and the following, wrote Mr Wm. Simpson 
{Notes and Q'tie'ries, May 13/93), are the rules for transcribing 
it as given by M. Shapira, apparently quoting Maimonides : — 

“1. A Scribe must say before writing a Holy Name of God, ‘I 
am ready to write the Name of the Lord with mind and understand- 
ing.’ If he omit this formula even once, the roll is made unlawful. 

“ 2. He must not write the Name of God with a freshly dipped 
pen, for fear of making a blot, but must fill his pen when he, has at 
least one letter to write before the Holy Name. 

“ 3. He is not allowed to put a single letter of the Holy Name 
either out of, or between, the lines. 

“ 4. According to the Talmud, it is forbidden in Deut. xii. 3, 4, 
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to scratch out, destroy, or blot out even a single letter of a Holy Name, 
in the words, ‘ Ye shall hew down the graven images of their gods, 
and destroy the names of them out of that place. Ye shall not do so 
unto the Lord your God.’ If a Holy name be written incorrectly 
upon anything, whether an earthen or stone vessel, or a sheet of 
parchment, that thing must be buried and replaced by a correct one. 

“ 5. The scribe is not allowed to think of anything else, or to 
speak, while he writes the Holy Name, nor to give an answer even to 
the greeting of the King (sec Jerusalem Talmud, tract Brachoth, 
ch. v.j. 

“ Some of the cabalistic writers went so far as to wash their 
whole body in wSter before writing the Holy Name.” 

Gnostiks, who were the first learned and distinguished 
Christians, and with a great knowledge of Eastern and Egyptian 
fjxiths, said, according to Dr Davidson {Gos. St John), that 
“ Jehovah was the devil’s fathei’, ... a Demiurge whom o)dy 
the elect are to escape from through the .dEon Christ. . . . His 
Paraklete is to judge Satan, the Prince of the Power of the Air,” 
whom the Alexandrian writer of John’s gospel seems to allude 
to when he says, “ Ye are of your father the devil.” 

The learned Gnostik leader, Valentinus of 180 A.C., said 
that this Demiurge begat Satan from the Grief of Chamoth (a 
form of Sophia or AVLsdom), and that “Jehovah was ignorant of 
‘The Great Non-Existence’ ruling the heavens above him.” 
The other leading Gnostik, Basilides, dilates upon “ The great 
Ayin or Nothing,” and says “ Jehovah was the second Archon 
who inspired the propliets and fulfilled the commands of tlie 
first Archon whom lie, Jehovah, succeeded.” We find even the 
Talmudik writings of these and later days running on the same 
lines. Jehu-el or Yahu-el is called “ the Prince of Fire, who 
rules six archangels, Gabri-el, Seraph-el,” &c. {Marcion) and 
Yahu el is “ Yah Baal,” one of the Trinity of Shalisha or Baal 
Shalisha — “the treble one”; he is a Demiurge who is to be 
followed by a Messiah but not Christ, who is called “ a 2 >han- 
tasmal appearance of the Supreme.” Throughout the early cen- 
turies of Christianity many learned Christians taught, and thou- 
sands believed that “Jehovah was an evil spirit and the author 
of the Old Test ” ; that he had an angel son Lucifer, who led 
astray many angels whom he imprisoned in human bodies, and 
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that Christ was another angel who visited earth to redeem them. 
The god and author of the New Testament was not held to he 
the great supreme Eternal Brahm, hut a Person or Being and 
a Creator like Brahma. 

These beliefs were largely held and taught hy southern and 
eastern Christians down to the Crusades (13th cent.), and hy 
pious and often evangelical sects. From early Gnostiks they 
passed to Paulicians of the 6th cent. ; and north to the cruelly 
persecuted Albigenses and like sects who continued the so-called 
dual doctrine of the antagonism of evil and good from all eter- 
nity — teaching which Christians would obtain from Zoroas- 
triaus. Thus Yahve has not escaped the universal law of all 
existences, birth, life, and old age, if not yet death ; and after a 
close, calm, unbiased study of the Hebrew God-Idea we wonder 
not that religious men gradually framed a new god and found 
him in a good and pious “ son of man.” 




Article IX 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE WEST 

IN THEIR CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


The Greek Septuagint and Bible of Hebrews 

rr^HE Septuagint is considered to be a translation from the 
Hebrew “ Temple Standard ” of about 250 to 230 years 
B.C., and as that “ Standard” — the Bible compiled by Ezra with 
subsequent additions — was lost in the destruetion of Jerusalem 
by Titus in 71 a.c., the question arises : “ Have we a genuine 
Bible — a true ‘ Word of God ’ such as Christ and his apostles 
knew ” ? 

The honest histories of Bibles have yet to be written, for 
ecclesiastics — almost the only writers thereon — have been 
hitherto bound under vows, to strengthen and support these 
props and foundations of tlieir faith, and to avoid all that 
seemed to sliake or undermine them. Where learned and 
capable, they have as a rule shrunk from exposing the weak- 
nesses they liave seen, and started Avith an a priori assumption 
of the infallibility which they had to establish, and thus nullified 
much historical and exegetical labor. As Professor Hart of 
Cambridge (a reviser of the Greek N.T.) wrote: “The conven- 
tional Englisli ecclesiastical scholar does not willingly violate 
truth, but Inis never discoA^ered that there is such a thing as 
truth” {Life, ii. 102); and criticizing a volume by Dean 
Mansel he added, “It is clear, vigorous, and not often unfair, 
but false from beginning to end,” i. 402, Acad. Oct. 31/96. 
The italics are ours as the Dr’s words are unusually harsh. 

The historical basis of our subject is a sadly weak one 
on which to construct the great European system of rites, 
symbolisms, creeds, dogmas, administration and worship now 
prevailing ; and in this age of literary accuracy, all foundations 
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must be minutely examined from an impartial standpoint, 
and the real facts stated so that the nature and extent of the 
reliance may be clearly understood. 

In the foregoing Studies it will be seen how feeble and 
fitful have been the lives of bibles, from birth to maturity : and 
how strong, persistent, and to some extent unscrupulous, have 
been the labors of their votaries to rear the youthful and re- 
establish the dead and dying ; see the destruction, nay oblitera- 
tion of the Hebrew temple, its ark and treasures including 
some scriptures, in the 6th century B.c., and the very similar 
event in the life of the Zoroastrian bible at the sackiu<x of 
Persepolis 200 years after. [Vide Study llli.) Yet neither in 
these or other like cases have we been deprived of those most 
invaluable books, only we must remember their vieissitudc.s, 
and neither consider them originals, inspired or perfect, but the 
productions of many minds and ages. 

The Aryan has been content, as usual, to accept bibles 
like mythologies, superstitions and religious from the fertile 
brains of the mythopoeik spirit-loving Turanian ; and in the 
case of Christianity, through their imitators the conquering 
Shemitik races. In our first Article also we give reasons for 
believing that in like manner the Indo-Aryan got most of his 
faith from the Indo-Turanian Di’avid ; but here we shall only 
consider the sources of the Christian Bihlia, and the true 
matters of fact in their history as this can be gleaned in reliable 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English literature. 

The Thure, rmn, or “ Law ” embracing the first five books 
and therefore called Pentateuch, to which we add Joshuah as 
completing the Pentateuchal narrative, hence our Hexateuch, 
was the nucleus of the Hebrew bible, and said Samaritans, all 
that their Yahve Ale-im or “ Lord God ” ever revealed and that 
man requires to know. Evidently the books were neitlier a 
continuous nor sudden Revelation, but a slow irrowth through 
long barbarous ages ; and the Law portions are what may be 
called “ Case Law ” or oral decisions, given out from time to 
time by the more respected priests on cases brought before them. 

The word Torah {anglice, usually and properly pronounced 
by Eastern Jews Turd) occurs in several canonical books (though, 
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perhaps, in after-insertions), from Hosea (740-600 b.c. ?) clown 
to 520 ; but in many instances this does not apply to “ the Law 
of the Lord ” and in some, as Amos ii. 4, is evidently an 
interpolation. In 2 Kings xxii. an actual document is called 
the Torah of Yahve, and is suspiciously produced by the 
high priest Hilkiah at a time when he was pressed for funds 
“ to amend and repair ” the temple. This was about 625 in the 
early part of the reign of tin* pious young king Josiah, who 
ordered Hilkiah (father of Jeremiah) to prove that the writing 
was “the Law of the Lord” or “Book of the Covenant’’ or 
and this the old priest accomplished by means of a sor- 
ceress — an heretofore unknown woman Hulda or “ the weasel.” 

ncl)rews and Christians have accepted this as a kind of 
epitome of the legislation of Deuteronomy, but no previous 
writers seem to have known of it, and though it proijaldy served 
the needs of Hilkiah in rites and fetes, it soon passed into 
oblivion, and was unheard of till resuscitated by Ezra and liis 
serilies when these came up from Babylon in 308 to start the 
rites and rituals, &e., of the new temple. This was the halcyon 
time for priestly and lA.al)binical editors, compilers, and no doubt 
com])osers and harinonizers of all that JMoses was traditionally 
believed to have taught the tribes 1000 years earlier, including 
the fanciful, or as Philo said, allegorical kosmogony of the 
world “ from the l)eginuiug” ! 

We have said that Ezra only came up to Judea about 
398 B-c. instead of the usual orthodox date of 458, and must 
here jjause to explain that 398 is the result of historical researches 
made by us several years ago, and vvhich are fully confirmed by 
such papers as those of Sir H. Howarth in Academt/, Jan. to 
Ap. ’ 94 ; though very little research was necessary.’^ Josephus 
seems to be the base of the error that Ezra was iiermitted to go 
up in the reign of Artaxerxes I. Loiujimanus of 465 to 425, 
instead of in that of Artaxerxes 11. 3Liemon, who succeeded 
Darius II. Notus in 405. A slight knowledge of the anti- 
Jewish feelings of Artaxerxes Lou,<jiniauus, as in the Esther 
episode (romance though it is as to details), and other circum- 
stances of his reign, suffice to show that he would have been the 
* The reader should eousult the two previously given chronological tables. 
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last to allow Hebrews to return and set up a government of their 
own ; moreover we have the statement by Ezra at end of chap, 
iv., that the work was forcibly stopped by an Artaxerxes, and 
permitted to begin in the second year of his real successor, Darius 
Hotuft ; that is about 424, and this is perhaps rather early. 

This Darius has hitherto been mistaken for the Darius I. 
Hystaspes of 521-485, who was not preceded hy any Arta- 
xerxes. Not till chapter vii. does Ezra say, he went up, by which 
time the temple was twenty years old, having been finished in 
418 ; ef. chapters iv. 24 and vi. 15. Bishop Cotton “believes” 
and “concludes” among other things (see Smith’s Bib. Diet.), 
and chiefly, that the book of Ezra is a disjointed muddle in its 
chronology, which we can perhaps best disprove by the follow- 
ing actual reigns of the monarchs, taken from the monuments, 
and by interpolated black type, giving the story as in the biblical 
writings of Ezra. 

Succ(*c(ls Dies 

Cyrus — became King of Babylon in . . . 538 529 

Smer^s son — “the true,” succeeds and is murdered 529 525 

Accor^ng to Book of Ezra, chapter I. — Jerusalem 
allowed to be built by Cyrus. 

Kambyses ........ 525 522 

Darius 1., “ Ilystasjoes the Great” . v < . 485/ 

Xerxes I. •€■•!.* ij'y. . ." - 4'85 

Arta-Xerxes I., “ Longimdri'iis’i.f r? It A/iC • 465 425 

According to Ezra iv. — All buildings stopped. 


Xerxes II. reigns two months, and Sogdianus 
seven months . 

Darius II., “ Notus ’’vx liU i « . v 

Ezra iv. 24 — Building of Temple allowed 
„ vi. 15 — Temple finished . . . . 

Artas-Xerxes II. “ M" nernon ”... 

Ezra vi. 14, and vii. 7 — Ezra goes to Judea 
Jonathan becomes first High Priest 
Neb. i. — Nebemiah, friend of Artaxerxes, to Judea, . 

Do. returns to Babylon 
Arta-Xerxes III., “Okus” . . . . . 

and so on until Alexander broke up Persian Empire 


425/4 
424 405 

422 — 

418 — 

405/4 359 

398 — 

395 — 

386 — 

373 — 

359 338 

333/4 
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The foregoing makes monumental facts and Biblical story 
symetrical, and simjjlifies a number of other difficulties which 
have puzzled all commentators. Nehemiah appears on the 
scene, and apparently as a friend of Artaxerxes M’nemon, and 
in the position of a kind of priestly consul or governor, who 
was only concerned with the building of the ruined walls 
of the capital, and the civil administration of the colony, 
which he seems to have managed for twelve years — 385 
to 373. But to return to our subject, the history of the 
Hebrew Bible. 

In Jilsdras ii. 14, Ezra says that the Lord placed him and 
five scribes in a field to write to dictation, as will be hereafter 
detailed; by which we may understand that a regular school 
of Pandits then arose, and continued collating, and perhaps 
largely composing the Hebrew scriptures, till possibly the 
death of “Simon the Just” in 291 B.c. Thus between 398 
and 300 there was produced the Hebrew Bible containing the 
J'orah, “the greater and lesser Prophets,” some Psalms and 
Proverbs; perhaps “the Wars of the Lord,” Jaser and other 
now forgotten writings ; to which would be added, by the 
first century B.c., such later canonical l)ooks as those of Esdras, 
Daniel, the two Wisdoms, Ecclesiastes, Tobit, the IMakabes and 
other minor writings (now unjustifiably classed as Apokryfa) ; 
additional parts of Job, some Psalms and Proverbs. Such was 
no doubt the Hebrew “Temple Standard” Bible in the days 
of Hillel and Christ. 

But as these were, it is said, all written on separate and 
badly tanned hides, no wonder some disappeared, and as they 
would have to be recopied every generation or two, they would 
necessarily suffer through designing or incompetent copyists; but 
especially would they suffer during the Roman occupation and 
wars of the Hasmoneans or Miikabis. Thus about 169 B.c. 
the temple was ruthlessly invaded, and its treasures, rites and 
•ordinances trampled upon and destroyed, for Tacitus says, 
“ when Antiochus Epiphanes King of Syria, returned from his 
Egyptian campaign, he set himself to root out the Jewish 
superstition, and was only prevented from reforming this vilest 
of people by the Parthian War.” Jlisf. v. 8. 
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The Jews under the tolerant rule introduced by the great 
Makedonian had now imbibed Greek culture, and but for the 
unwise tyrany of Epiphanes might have quietly drifted away 
from their old superstitions. Even the high priest and his 
retinue in defiance of the laws of Moses lived at the Roman 
court, and Jehovah’s priests contended at Roman games in a 
gymnasium sacreligiously built against the temple wall ; and 
Jewish maidens boldly met young men for dance and song in 
the groves of JMotza ; while throughout all “ the Holy Land,” 
the fetes and revelries of Bakchos were constantly celebrated. 
The people had looked pretty closely into all the faiths of western 
Asia and mixed with all worshipers. 

King Antiochus naturally thought the times ripe for 
denationalizing the people, and uprooting all troublesome dis- 
tinctive customs ; he therefore appointed one of his officers, 
Apollonius, governor of Palestine, to reside in Jerusalem, and 
directed him to sternly suppress all these, and shortly after a 
decree was issued throuschout the laud forbiddin*; circumcision 
and the keeping of the sabbath ; copiea of the law and other 
scriptures were collected and burnt, and the people commanded 
and in many cruel cases forced to eat swine’s flesh. The temple 
was reconsecrated to Jove and desecrated by foreign worship and 
swine sacrifices, which were also burnt on pagan altars in tlie 
streets ; whilst on the knoll of Akra — an ancient sacred site 
claimed for the Holy Sepulchre, a small citadel was erected 
and garrisoned by renegade Jews and Greeks, to control the 
lower town ; see Col. Conder’s Judas Maccahceus, chapter iii. 
Enraged at the resistance he met with, Antiochus the following 
year despoiled the whole temple, and about the same time that 
on Mount Garasim. 

But the great catastrophe was the siege led by Titus, son of 
the Emperor, in 70/71 a.c., followed by the prolonged banish- 
ment of the whole race from Palestine. Then capital and 
temple were all but levelled to the ground, and the sacred 
treasures, including the revered “ Standard Copy of the Holy 
Books,” were for ever lost or destroyed. Josephus was rewarded 
for his unpatriotic conduct, by Titus permitting him to send all 
the sacred writings to Vespasian, then residing in the palace of 
the Caesars at Rome, whe.re t.he.v were, never mnre henrrl nf 
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Up to this time there doubtless existed Three Great Ver- 
sions, viz. : — 

I. THE JERUSALEM STANDARD, believed to have been 
compiled from oral and fragmentary matter, between 400 and 
360 B.C. by Ezra, as one specially raised up and inspired by 
God for this purpose, and therefore known as “the second 
Moses.” Previous to his time, as will be detailed hereafter, all 
“the Holy Scriptures” had been lost (“burned,” according to 
Esdras II. xiv.), scattered or obliterated, this between 599, the 
first year of the captivity, and 398 to 370, the time when Ezra 
and his scribes probably “ entered a field ” by Yahve’s command 
and wrote to his dictation. 

II. THE SECOND GREAT VERSION, or Septuagint, was 
the Greek translation of No. I. — “ the Temple Standard.” It 
too is lost — burned, no doubt, in the Bruchium library in 47 
B.C.* Its compilation, of which more hereafter, was briefly this ; 
Ptolemy I. Soter, urged by his friend, Demetrius of Phaleria, 
a learned Greek prince then an exile, began in 285 b.c. to 
collect a world-wide library, and to give himself more leisure, he 
raised his younger son, Ptolemy II. Philadelphus to the throne. 
Soter commanded every person within his empire to send 
copies of all books and MSS. to form a national library in Alex- 
andria, then the capital of the literary woidd. When he died in 
283, his son amplified this decree by insisting on originals being 
sent to him, adding that authenticated copies would be oflicially 
given to all owners in lieu thereof. He reigned till 250 or 247, 
before which time the Jerusalem priests had arrived and been 
permitted to take back their “ Temple Standard,” after a Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch, if not of the Prophets, had been 
made. Modern criticism does not acknowledge that Daniel, t 
Ecclesiastes, most of the Psalms, and much of Isaiah then 
existed. According to the Chronicle of Jerahmeel, of our 
10th century, the Greek translation of the whole LXX only 
dates from the first half of the 2nd century, say, 130 B.C., for it 

* Some two years after this was written, we noticed that Prof. Sayce 
alludes to the “burning'* in his Egypt of Hebs,, 1895. 

t Daniel was written about 110, and “parts as late as G3 in the 

opinion of Bishop Colenso and others. 
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was taken part in by the high priest Eleazar, which means, 
thinks Dr Gastiu, that “this was the date when all the books of 
the LXX were translated in whole or nearly so, as alluded to by 
Jes. Sirach of 130 B.C.” ; see Procs. Bih. Arch., 6th Nov. ’94. 

III. THE THIRD VERSION— the Samaritan Boll of the 
Pentateuch — is the only portion of the Hebrew Scriptures which 
Samaritans consider to be “ inspired ” or nec*,ossary. They are 
said to have been written in the 4th century for the first tenifile 
of Mount Garazim ; but this shrine and its belongings suffered 
even more, and earlier than that on Mount Mure (Moriali), and 
of course the present roll can only have existed some four cen- 
turies in such a climate and place. Good critics think that the 
present version is from a late and corrupt copy. Tlie oldest 
MS. may date back to our 6th century, but this lias never been 
seen or read, says Col. Condor, by any scholar. The jireseiit 
version differs widely from the quasi LXX and accepted Heb- 
rew versions as manipulated by Masoretes. It often agrees with 
the LXX against the Hebrew, pointing to its having suffered 
from the Samaritan priests, who tried to harmonize and adjust 
its impossible chronologies and legends ; tliey evidently effaced 
much that was to them distasteful, yet Bp. Kennicott wrote 
“ a masterly vindication ” of this text. ! 

The existence of the “ sacred roll ” was well known to 
Christians in the days of Origen and Jerome (230 to 410), 
but, as written in a peculiar character, it was to most unread- 
able. There seems to have been two or more editions in the 
times of Eusebius and Jerome, for a quotation made by the 
latter between 380 and 410 regarding the years of the patriarchs, 
differs from that quoted by Eusebius and the present Samaritan 
Pentateuch. See for this and other important points, papers 
contributed by Sir H. Howarth and others to the Academy 
during 1893/4. He says that Whiston, Ewald, Bci’theau and 
Dillmann came to the conclusion, that the Sam. Pent, has best 
preserved the original years assigned to the patriarchs, and that 
this is agreeable to a priori reasoning ; there is no polemical 
reason for Samaritans altering the numbers, as there is in 
the case of the Masoretik, the quasi LXX and other versions, 
some of which agree with the Samaritan and with Josephus. 
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His historian, Whiston, says that “ we have no direct evidence 
whatever that the Samaritans tampered with their texts, while 
we know the Jews tampered with theirs ; Samaritans had no 
feud with Christians and no motive to alter their Bible, but 
every motive to preserve it intact in view of the fierce criticism 
of their neighbors.” After carefully going through a mass of 
details, Sir H. Howarth supports these views and comes to the 
conclusion of the early Fathers, that little critical value can be 
attached to the Masoretik text, and that our only hope of 
“ securing a text of the Pentateuch, free from the sophistica- 
tions of the Jews, is to try and recover the original LXX text” 
— a futile attempt, as will be seen further on. 

Biblical scholars cannot of course admit that there ever 
could have l)een one hisjnred original, and consistent Penta- 
teuch or Hexateuch. The wliolc like the parts is a growth, 
and in at least three strata, widely apart from Mosaik times, 
Derteronomy belongs to the daj's — 625-600 B.c. — when Hilkiah 
and Jeremiah wore earnestly pleading for one great national 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, to the ctt’acement of all the ancient 
local shrines “ under every green tree ” with pillars and altars 
on Ba}ai(th or “ High Places^* l|A3fhilst Leviticus — the Priestly 
Code and guide to temple worship, rites and sacrifiees^was 
evidently the result of the decisions and labors of learned priests, 
educated in and officiating in Babylonian sanctuaries in the 5th 
century B.c. It was probably introduced into Yahve’s temple 
for the first time by Ezra, about 14 years after his arrival or in 
:184 ]}.c, ; see Neh. viii.-x. and Enc. Brit, xviii. 514; where 
the learned writer says : “ While Deut. demands, the Priestly 
Code (Leviticus) jmesupposes the limitation of worship to one 
sanetuaiy. ... It builds on the realization of the object arrived 
at in Deut. (about 630 B.c.) and therefore belongs to the time 
after the exile.” As to Genesis, it also is doubtless a compila- 
tion which Ezra brought with him from Babylon, and is the 
work of many learned Rilbbim aided by literary Kaldians. 

The Septuaoint dififers much from the Hebrew in the 
books of Joshua, Samuel and Jeremiah, wdiere the LXX was 
evidently amended by later writers. It shows geographical 
eiTors by placing some of the eleven cities added in Joshua, in 
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Judea, although the boundary of Judea is distinctly laid down. 
The LXX also reads Shiloh where the Hebrew has Shechem, 
probably from hatred to Samaritans ; from which cause also 
the Hebrew text leaves out parts of Joshua. Of course the 
LXX thus gets over several difficulties, but like the Masora text 
it is untrustworthy. Our Hebrew text of the tenth century 
steers a middle course between all the old bibles, and is probably, 
say some, the best bible which can ever now be got. 

Professor Swete of Cambridge agrees (Academy, 27 Oct. 
94) that “it is impossible to dissent from the superiority of the 
LXX over the Hebrew text . . . which is more than 1000 years 
older than any known Hebrew text.”* He adds: “the LXX 
brings us into toueh with a text differing sometimes widely 
from that of the MSS. reflected in the Masoretic Hebrew.” The 
Academy correspondence ending with Sir H. Howarth’s paper 
of 3rd November 1894, shows that it is yenerally agreed no 
reliance can he placed on the Masoretik, though the revising 
committee accepted it as their standard rather than the LXX, 
which was the rule of faith and of Christendom for 15 centuries. 
It was only displaced in the 16th century when Protestants, 
longing for an “infallible book” instead of an “infidlible 
church,” ignorantly took refuge in the Hebrew bible, presum- 
ably because written in the original language. 

Every effort was made to suppress tlie first note of warning 
given in that wonderful book “ The Ch'itica Sacra ” of the 
Protestant scholar Capelli. After thirty-six years labor he i)ut 
it forth in 1650 and showed that “the variations in the LXX 
were not corruptions, but for the most part represented a different 
original text.” Hebraists rose in arms and contrived to 
absolutely stifle the Critica for ten years ; indeed, till the time 
of scholars like Kennicott, a Jewish took the place of a Christian 
bible. Then indeed did it begin to dawn on Protestants, if not 
Europe, that the interpolated paragraphs, omitted verses and 
re-arranged books, had “ mutilations and alterations, pointing 
to deliberate editing and sophistication . . . useful in the great 
religious polemics ” which raged throughout our early centuries, 

* The Professor seems to forget that the oldest existing Hebrew belongs 
to the 10th century and the oldest LXX to the 4th or 6th century. 
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but which were not due to decay, careless copying, &c. Only in 
our second century, said Justin Martyr, did Jews reject the 
quasi LXX which up to then they had spoken highly of. The 
Rabbim had then made their own Hebrew bible, and were 
making open war against all Greek versions, and some came 
to believe, like Christendom of to-day, that their bible was the 
only true “ Word of God.” 

It is now however, clear to the learned, that there are no 
originals and no authoritative recognized translations from 
originals, and that it is absurd to quote and minutely criticize 
in detail, texts from spurious or unknown sources. The fact is 
that our various texts all belong to mediseval times, and come 
from unknown and dubitable sources, and were compiled and 
copied by unknown, biased and harmonizing ecclesiastiks ; 
probably from fragments here and fragments there belonging to 
local sects, sanhedrims and churches. See the case of the able, 
good, and learned Origen picking up accidentally in Caesarea 
a Greek fragmentary version of the Old Testament, “ by one 
Symmachus, a semi-Christian translator of Jewish scriptures,” 
and handing this down through all the churches ani ages as 
“ The Word of God.” 

Had learned Hebrews immediately after their banishnlSc 
and the destruction of their capital in 71 a.c. set earnestly to 
work to collect, collate, edit, and compile from all then known 
fragments, as from quasi copies of the burnt Alexandrian 
LXX, the writings in the Tiberias and other small local San- 
hedrim, they might have framed a, very close approach to the 
lost, or, as Ezdras says, “the bw'ned” originals and “Temple 
Standard ” ; but nothing of the kind appears to have been 
attempted. Some, it is said, re-translated the quasi Alexandrian 
LXX back into Hebrew, which, if proved, would show how 
little they valued the local Sanhedrim copies or fragments. 
For above a generation after the burning and sacking of their 
holy places, the race seem to have been utterly disheartened. 
They were forbidden to live in Jerusalem, and their lands were 
sold to Romans and other Gentiles. It was dangerous to be a 
prominent Hebrew, and in 13.5 a.c. the whole race were banished 
from Judea, and became poor exiles driven from place to place 
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and finally thoroughly Hellenized, especially in Alexandria, 
which had then become their real capital, as it was that ot 
the whole western literary and religious world during our 
first three centuries. 

To its wealth and splendor Hebrews contributed not a 
little, and the Talmud, says Mr Montefiorc (Glasg. Lee. 25/1 1 /95), 
describes the synagogue there as “ one of the wonders of tlie 
world amidst a city of palaces.” But here “ tlu' synagogue 
rvorship tvas always conducted in Greek, for Egyptian Jews 
knew little or no Hebrew, and never spoke it . . . There was 
no national (Hebrew) life. ... It is difficult,” adds JMr M. 
“to say what an Alexandrian Jew was, in the midst of so vast 
an admixture of nationalities. . . . Hellenism had drawn the 
Hebrews away from their fatherland — nay, Jerusalem.” Philo 
says : “ they regarded the countries where their fathers, god- 
fathers, and ancestors had been born and dwelt, as their father- 
land. , . . They read only Greek literature, and their leaders 
were enthusiastic over Aristotle, Plato, and the Stoiks, which 
altered the national conception of a tribal God, the doctrines of 
immortality and a soul as distinct from the body. Thus was 
difi’used a broad ethikal religion, which, adds Mr Montefiore, 
led up to an intensely missionary .spirit, which produced a great 
number of proselytes, to whom Christianity owes not a little of 
their scriptures, translated, as these were, back and forward to 
Hebrew and Greek, and Greek to Hebrew, and into many otljer 
languages. 

O O 

On being driven from Pale.stine the people rapidly adopted 
Greek, Koptik, Syrian and Latin ; and 2)erfu7-cc turned all their 
attention to commerce, but especially usury, for lands and pro- 
perty were generally denied them. Their ilabbiin hjng scorned 
Gentile tongues, at least as a vehicle for holy things. What 
energy they had in this direction, was expended and very much 
wasted on the Mishna, Gamaras of the Talmud, and strange 
Talmudik lore, which the masses, especially in Egypt and even 
as early as the 2nd century B.C., had begun to look upon, though 
largely oral, as sufficient for their wants ; and for all the practical 
purposes of life, of equal value with the mysterious, locked-up 
ancient scriptures of tlie temple and synagogues. The Alex- 
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antlrian LXX had during its short life of 230 years (277 to 47 
B.C.) sufficed for the learned as well as the masses, and so did 
its fragmentary following of quasi scriptures, even in this learned 
and critical capital of the literary world. Here it had thrown 
off a goodly crojJ of translations, no doubt fragmentary, but 
suitable for the usual sabbath readings of the different sects and 
churches, Greek, Latin, Koptik and Syrian. The services in 
these consisted of only a ritual, chants, and a short lesson occa- 
sionally from simple parts of the Tora; for the people cared 
little for all the rest of the “ Old Testament,” holding that it 
was only for rJlbbim or theologians. 

It is difficult to say what was the body and actual text 
of Scriptures mostly in use in Pale.stinc and Syria during the 
time of the Greek-Seleukian rule — 312 to 2G0 B.C. — when 
the Zoroastrian Parthian empire arose as a great proselytizing 
power. Then appeared some heroik Hasmonean literature 
— “ patriotik Psalms” say many good scholars, of the time of 
Judas the JMakabT — the books of Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and sundry 
much- valued Apokryfa, none of which was known to Ezra and 
his schools, nor till the century prior to and after our era ; when 
arose a fanatical hatred of Ohristianit}' and a mutilation and 
sophistication for palpable polemical reasons, of all or many of 
the Hebrew texts. 

Only about 180 to 220 A.c. did Rabbim begin in earnest to 
collect and arrange their “ Holy Books,” yet they never seem to 
have tried to recover the lost “ Temple standard copy.” They 
evidently believed that it had been burned or destroyed in the 
temple, or had rotted away in some damp cell of a Roman palace, 
whither, said some — who were behind the scenes — the renegade 
Josephus had sent it to his old patron Vespasian, the father of 
Titus, when this General offered him at the close of the siege in 
71 A.C., three favors for his highly unpatriotic services. The 
real facts appear to be as follows : — 

The then Emperor Vespasian had been the Roman General 
who saved his life when, as vanquished “ Priest-General,” Jose- 
phus commanded the Jewish levies in Galilee ; and when Titus 
offered him a reward, he chose, first, the safety of his relations ! 
and only second, that “the Holy Books” be sent to Vespasian. 
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To this Titus readily consented, so the precious rolls were 
elaborately, “ wrapped up in velvet, and despatched to the 
Emperor’s palace in Rome,” when we are left to imagine their 
reception amid the jeers of irreligious courtiers, ladies and slaves, 
who here saw for the first time the strange hieroglyfs on roughly 
tanned cow-hides, of those they esteemed as “eastern barbarians.” 

If not destroyed at once, they would in this focus of busy 
life and action, receive short shrift from Westerns who cared 
for none of these things, and who knew of Jews as only a rude 
hictious oriental hill tribe who had on divers occasions been 
forbidden to enter Rome, and even banished from their own 
country. The chances are, that the roll of bullock hides 
would be consigned to some palace lumber room or damp cell, 
Avhere the hieroglyfs — “the ever sacred Scriptures” — would 
soon be effaced, and the whole rot away. Anyhow no 
more has ever been heard of them ; and thus the Alexandrian 
LXX, which was translated B.c. 280- 2 V, (if it could only be 
found !) would apparently have been at the close of our 1st 
century the olde.st known bible ; but alas ! it too no longer 
existed either in original or in any fairly authenticated — nay, in 
any known copy. It had clearly perished in 47 b.c., when the 
Bruchium library was accidentally burnt, as we must now relate 
more fully, for no ecclesiastical writers have apparently dared to 
say this, ’if indeed they knew or had thought about it. 

History shows that Ptolemy I. Soter — one of Alexander’s 
generals, had towards the clo.se of his reign as King of Egypt, 
Palestine and most of Syria, become an author and deeply 
interested in all literary matters ; that under the guidance of a 
Greek savant. Prince Demetrius of Phaleria, Soter had devoted 
his great and extensive power to a systematic collection of all 
the books and MSS. of the then known world ; and to give 
him more leisure to attend to this, he in 286/5 associated his 
son Ptolemy II. Philadelphus with him on the throne. Soter 
had previously built and largely stocked the Bruchium library, 
the first and then only one in Egypt, and had appointed a 
learned Greek of Ephesia, Zenodotos, as the first librarian of 
this imperial treasure house. 

Ptolemy Soter died in 283/4, and his son Ptolemy Phila- 
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delphus continued with equal zeal his father’s literary efforts ; 
but he early dismissed Demetrius, because he had recommended 
his father to place his eldest son and not Philadelphus on the 
throne. The Bruchium quarter of Alexandria continued, how- 
ever, the centre of light and learning ; and Philadelphus here 
added an Academy and Museum, and later started another lib- 
rary, the Sarapium, which was destroyed in 390 a.c. He died 
in 246/7, and his son, Ptolemy III. Euergetes (247-221/2), con- 
tinued the good work. It had become a rule of the empire that 
the original of all books and MSS. were to be placed in the 
national libraries, and the owners supplied with certified copies 
in exchange, and in this way a world-wide collection of works, 
Arabian, Syrian, &c., was effected, and as far as possible trans- 
lated into Greek and Latin. 

To this I'uling of the Ptolemies T. and II. we owe the most 
valuable contribution ever made to history ; for Ptolemy Soter 
employed a learned Egyptian priest, Manetho, to compile a his- 
tory of Egypt in Greek from all temple engravings and records ; 
and by 270 b.o. this was added to the other treasures of the 
Iloyal library ; but alas 1 no doubt to that of Bruchium, for the 
Sarapium was not then established. Thus Manetho’s history 
shared the fate of the Greek Septuagint, and we have only a 
mangled and corrupted list of his dynasties made by the Chris- 
tian priest Julius Africanus about 220 a.c., which Eusebius a 
hundred years later saw and copied and further altered, in order 
to harmonize with his ideas of biblical chronology. It is on this 
doubly “ harmonized ” chronology, that most Egyptian history of 
past centuries has been framed. 

Manetho had evidently read the newly-translated Penta- 
teuch, and as if ignoring the exaggerated Hebrew legends of their 
ipuasi Exodus, as beneath the notice of an historian, he briefly 
shows the substi’atum of fact on which it probably rested — viz., 
the expulsion during the reign of Mene-ptah or Amen-ophis, of a 
horde of some 80,000 lepi’ous, impure and troublesome laboring 
classes, from the delta into the desert under one Osar-seph, which, 
says Professor Sayce, is the Egyptian for Joseph and not Moses. 

Of both these and the miracles at the Exodus, there is no 
history but only Ezra’s bible legends. Tacitus, in II. bk. v. 2-8, 
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says, “ they, the Jews, were expelled from Egypt because of a 
loathsome disease,” which “ induced them to give up eating 
swine.” He calls them “ an execrable people . . . enslaved to 
superstitions and. ... of unbridled lust . . . whom many state 
are the progeny of Aithiopians.” He thus seems to identify 
them with the Arabians of the Hadramaut, who Ave know 
entered the Nile valley and Abyssinia^ through Al-Yaman. 

On the death of the first librarian, Zenddotos, in 200, 
Kalimachos, equally learned and zealous, became chief librarian 
(260-240), and he catalogued the libraries, showing that the 
Bruchium collection consisted then of 490,000 volumes and 
rolls, and the Sarapium of only 42,800. Both went on in- 
creasing till unfortunately in 47 B.c. the Bruchium library Avas 
accidentally burned doAvn Avlieii Coe.sar set fire to the Egyptian 
fleet lying in the bay. It AA’as rebuilt, and a gift made to it by 
Anthony, of the Pergamos library ^ consisting of 200,000 A^olumes. 
It Avent on gathering till 273 A.c., Avhen the whole Bruchium 
quarter of the city was burned doAAm during the Aurelian inA^asion. 
In 390/1 Theodosius and his ignorant fanatical Christian follow- 
ing, burned and pillaged the Sarapium ]il)rary and museum, 
which again rose, to be again destroyed in the Mahamadan 
inA’^asion of 640, but not by them, as Christians falsely stated. 

Noav there can be no doubt that all the early collections, 
and among them the Greek and HebrcAV scriptures, perished in 
these first libraries of the first three Ptolemies, most probably in 
the earliest — the Bruchium of 47 B.c. ; also that Avhatever then 
remained Avould infallibly l>e burnt in the later conflagi'ations ; as 
in the “ Aurelian fires ” of 273 A.c., where also perished the defec- 
tive labors of the scripture translators, Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion ; though ^ Tortullian and othowi thought that the 
version of Symmachus was burnt in the Sarapium fire of 390 a.c. 

Of course not a word would he said by Christian priests 
or leaders, nor even whispered by the pious to their children, 
regarding the loss of the original Bible of the Faith — the 
“ Temple Standard,” and dearly-prized Pentateuch of the 70 — 
to which had no doubt been latterly added the Psalms, pro- 
phetic and other books. No people ever mention such losses. 
Though the fanatical Portuguese insisted on showing the chief 
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Buddhist priests of Ceylon that “ the divine ‘ Tooth ’ of their 
Lord ” was ground to powder, they blandly gazed on the great 
sacrilege, and took care tliat it should never go beyond them- 
selves. So the “ Tooth,” like the LXX, has survived, and all 
Asia still believes in and loves its false “ Tooth,” alias lingam 
treasure, and holds masses, fetes, and processions in its honor, 
as Christians said Philo did in honor of their LXX, and as they 
do still over fragments of the Cross and the Coat of Treves — 
wliich things never die. 

We will now give briefly the traditional story — long and 
universally believed to be strictly accurate — of the Alexandrian 
or Ptolemaik copy of the Pcntateucli, for this gave to it the name 
of Septaayi hI as the later books were added. It was accorded 
religious rites and processions to and from its supposed birth- 
j)l:ice — a ruin on the Strado or Hepta-stmlmm, leading from 
the city to the Pharos or lighthouse on the outer mole. 

The tradition is thought to be a pious fraud set foi th by 
.Tewish, and continued by Christian priests towards inducing the 
masses to believe in the purity of the original, its divine guar- 
dianship, and the inspiration of the Greeko-IIebrew translators 
prior to the loss of the “ Temple Standard.” All this was 
effected by the appearance of a letter of 250 B.C., cojiy of which 
is still extant, purporting to be from one Aristeeas, a Ilellenized 
Jew, of his proceedings as a leader in the negociations between 
Prince Dcnu'trius the librarian, and the high priest of the 
temple of Jerusalem. What could be more natural than such a 
rejjort from the head of the mission ? It seems as hyperskep- 
tical to doubt the plain and very natural story of Ptolemy 
requiring a history, sacred and secular, such as the Pentateuch of 
his Hebrew subjects in the kingdom of Palestine, as to doubt 
a less attested but recognized fact, of his having at this same 
time commanded the Egyptian Manetho, to write a history of 
Egypt from its temples and in direct communication with its 
priests, from whose sacred writings he had to copy. 

Josephus, all learned Jews, Christian Fathers, and the 
churches generally, have till this century accepted the general 
facts of the translation as seen in the report of Aristseas, omit- 
ting only the miraculous addenda of later writers as to separate 
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cells and divine intervention in the translation — a natural 
enough addition of priests, who ever seek after inspiration 
theories to commend their scriptures to the ignorant. 

Josephus, in accepting the main facts, says that “ the trans- 
lation of the Law was due to the energy of Demetrius, who 
started the mission and mandate to Jerusalem” long prior to 283, 
when Ptolemy Soter died and Demetrius was dismissed. All 
Jewish writers say that only the Tora was sent for, this only 
being read in the synagogues till our first cent. ; after which 
time the whole Hebrew scriptures had probably reached the 
Alexandrian Kabbim and libraries. 

Aristaeas says that Demetrius urged Ptolemy I. to com- 
mand the high priest of Jerusalem, Eleazar, to send the “ Temple 
Copy ” to the capital with learned men to aid in its translation 
into Greek — an order which Philadelplius altered ; for he directed 
origincds to be sent, and these it is affirmed appeared, but only 
after much pressure and many i*oyal gifts and Ijeneficencies ex- 
tended to all Jews ; the principal being that all in Egypt were 
declared free men at enormous outlay, and all Hebrews through- 
out the empire accorded the free usages of their religious rites, 
&c. Finally 72 temple elders accompanied the precious rolls 
to Alexandria, and thougli nominally making them over to the 
royal officials, never actually, it is said, lost sight of them. The 
elders were allotted a quiet house in the suburbs of the city on 
the Pharos mole, where they undisturbedly performed their 
duties in “the space of 72 days” — the only attempt Aristteas 
makes towards a miracle. See Dr Gregorie’s learned work of 
1684 upholding the legends, and Dean Prideauoc's Conneetion of 
1752, 1. ii. 36-66, in which he argues against them as untrust- 
worthy legends. Neverthele.ss the quasi legends took fast hold, 
perhaps on much evidence now long lost, and perhaps as quite 
natural and appealing to the feelings of the early ages. The 
quasi history of the text was followed up by many writci’s from 
Aristobulus of the 2nd cent. b.c. downwards, all writing con- 
fidently, and like Hebrew, Rabbim, and Christian Fathers some- 
times waxing enthusiastic on the subject. They would have 
done so much more, only none could make out what became of 
the divine child, and dare not say that it was burnt. 
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About 400 B.c. Jerome opposed the inspiration theory, the 
72 cells and other imported miraculous matters, and as seen 
elsewhere could not find any true “ Word of God.” The fact 
however remains, as even Dean Prideaux says, that “ a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek was made in the 
time of the Ptolemies . . . that it was done in Alexandria in 
the Alexandrian dialect . . . firstly, the law only in the time 
of P. Phil. . . . then the different books at different times by 
different persons,” and of course revized and accepted by 
Hellenized Alexandrian Jews. 

In all cases the Tora vras first translated and read. Ezra 
read it in the new temple, and had to interpret it for his im- 
migrants, into Kaldi ; and not till about 170, the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, were the prophets read in the synagogues, 
and then also in Alexandria ; and not till the Greek version was 
made, was the Hebrew there interpreted to the congregations, 
nor would they get readings of the prophets till far later. 

Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus and Euergetes were alike devoted 
to literary and art collections. The first wrote a history of the 
wars in which he had taken so leading a part, from Makedonia 
to India, under Alexander the Great, and tlie same spirit guided 
all the Ptolemies. They liberally established libraries, museums, 
academies, art, literary and educational institutions ; while they 
tolerated if not aided the religions of all their subjects. Many 
strnnire anecdotes are related of their zeal and stratagems to 
secure books and MSS. from very distant lands far beyond their 
sway ; so we may be (i[uite sure that they did not fail to get all 
that existed within their states in Egypt and Western Asia. 

The official translators had doubtless various and often 
slight abilities for their tasks, but they were the most competent 
of their day ; nevertheless they had much to contend against 
in translating religious works, and especially those of Jews 
where sectarian bias Avas so strong and the faith in a rapid 
state of evolution. The “Laws of Moses” were no longer 
applicable, and the kosmogony of the world was founded on 
legends which were being allegorized or spiritualized. The 
Hebrew words and letters have, it is thought, been misread by 
the LXX translators, and the sense been misunderstood, so that 
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not onl}’^ phrazes, but long passages differ from Hebrew versions, 
which those favoring these consider to have been the original. 
The order of chapters differs, and some are written twice over ; 
see Nehcmiah, parts of Jeremiah, &c., but all this may be the 
fault of the original writings when these came in a ruinous 
state into the hands of the library translators. Their clear 
duty was to translate all that authors placed before them ; 
they were incompetent to alter and re-arrauge. Many good 
Christian scholars therefore conclude, not that the original 
LXX translation of Ptolemy was erroneous, that is, different to 
“ the temple standard,” but that both having been lost, all later 
versions were drawn from divers fragments and probably adapted 
to suit current views. The Alexandrian is said to be closer than 
the Vatican Codex to the best Hebrew versions. 

Josephus, says Bloch and the Rev. Dr Ederslieim (in liis 
able and elaborate article in Smitlis Christiaa Bioc/rajthij,) 
“chiefly followed the emad LXX,” and Bloch gives numerous 
“passages outside the Pentateuch in which Josc])lnis adopts the 
LXX as against the Hebrew text.” But like all Kabbim 
(though outwardly declaiming against any alteration of “ a 
tittle of Holy Scripture”), his “version of scriptural narratives, 
says Dr Edersheim, difters from that in the sacred text (?) by 
'immerierd deviations, ihrongh mistakes, hy alterations, addi- 
tions ami omissions ” ! so we may conclude Jose}>hus had 
different fragmentary versions before him, now for ever lost. 
He considered himself occasionally inspired as Dr Edersheim 
shows, yet as a rule Josephus says inspiration ceased about the 
time of Ezra, but he recognized the gift of prophecy down to 
his own day ! 

We must remember the very late date of many Psalms and 
several books like Daniel and others ; also that the Canon and 
outside writings, esteemed by many as inspired, grew considerably 
from the Hasmonean era to that of Josephus. The present LXX 
contains much of the Vatican, Sinai tic, and Alexandrian Codices 
of our 4th to 6th centuries, but differs widely in regard to the 
Tora, from the Samaritan and some Hebrew texts, though it is 
possibly nearer to the “ Temple standard ” of sub-Ezraitik times. 
It is superior in arrangement, and of course more ancient than any 
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Masoretik scriptures, and has escaped much tampering and so- 
phistication which occurred in the ages of Kabbinical compilers. 

Origen in 230-240 speaks of the corruption of the LXX, 
which even in his day was a recension of recensions; and in 400, 
Jerome finds among other defects, that it omits 800 verses of 
Job, for which he blames Hebrews, but perhaps this was owing 
to the transcribers of Alexandria not having a complete Job 
and we certainly have not yet a perfect one. The Christian 
Fathers freely supply passages in their own versions, gleaned 
from unknown Hebrew MSS. Jerome’s favorite Hebrew version 
was, he said, one he saw or got from Tiberias. He did his best 
to resuscitate the Scriptures by suggesting various readings and 
alterations in omission and addition, which, as in Origen’s case, 
doubly corrupted it, for transcribers are said to have deftly woven 
his varied readings into the text ; for the saint is not accused of 
inventing but only of giving many and divers versions. 

In vain have diligent ecclesiastiks asked during the last 
1200 years : “ What Greek MSS. or class of MSS. did St Jerome 
use ? . . . No serious answer has been possible,” say some of 
the latest of these scholars, as Messrs Sarum and White in Acad. 
27/1/94. In a letter to Damasus of about 388, Jerome states 
that the four canonical Gospels “ were emended by him, by a 
comparison of Greek MSS. and those (other) old ones ” ; yet 
say the above-learned critics : “ We have been for some years 
engaged on a I'evision of St Jerome’s text of the Gospels with 
the aid of some 26 representative MSS., and the conviction has 
been gradually forced upon us, especially in regard to St Luke 
and St John, that Jerome’s Greek MSS. exhibit a type of text 
which is not represented by any one Greek MS. or class of 
MSS., and sometimes not by any existing Greek MS.” ! 

lliis being so, our “ emended ” hihle is quite untrust- 
worthy ; and even the Fathers overlooked the fact that their 
favorite aimient versions loere mostly hy Apostates like Aquila, 
Theodotio^ and Symmachus (of whom more anon), or by Jews 
who, in regard to the Old Testament, sought to improve upon 
the features of their tribal God, his rites, wars, &c. Hence we 
can put little trust in the Hebrew versions which pertained to 
local Sanhedrins of our early centuries. 

2 E 
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The history of Symmaehus of 180 to 210 a.c. points to 
there having been then professional copyists and translators 
corresponding to the well-known village Pandits of India. 
From such an one Origen got a version of “some Christian 
Scriptures ” through Juliana, a sister of Symmaehus — then just 
dead, this when hiding in her house in Kapadokia about 250. 
Origen’s words are that he “ copied an Ebionitish work ” by this 
i-postate, semi-Cliristian, or heretical Ebionite, (as Symmaehus 
wasSsQmmonly named), together with other interpretations on 
the Scri^tHTCS.” (Smith’s Biography^ Yet he calls the 2ud 
version in In^'N^trapla, “ that by Symmaehus,” and says it 
abounds in “ improv^m^ts, alterations, omissions and additions” 
over all other versionC"^ Dr Taylor says : “ metaphorical and 
other characteristically Hebrew expressions frequently disapj)ear 
in the course of this translation, or they are toned down by the 
insertion of a ‘ quasi ’ . . . Symmaehus adopts more or less 
paraphrastic and inaccurate renderings under the influence of 
dogmatic prepossessions.” He avoids attributing form to Cod ; 
does not like the idea that he should like man be “ cheered with 
Avine” ; so omits altogether Judges ix. 13, and all that refers to 
God’s tempting men to sin and hardening their hearts. But 
Symmaehus adopted the idea of a future life and retribution, 
then becoming prominent, so he alters sundry Psalms, Is. xxvi. 

14, &c., &c. 1 

Of the Hebrew and LXX texts of Exodus, Professor Hazard, 
of Harvard University, writes in Acad., 14th April ’94, strongly 
in support of Sir H. H. Howarth’s valuable papers of 1893-4,'^^^ 
showing that all originals had long passed out of existence. 
The Harvard Hebraist does not mince his words and is con- 
vincing in his arguments, as when he says : “ Under manifold 
redactions and manipulations, the Hebrew text gradually 
assumed its present shape. ... A general collation of the 
LXX with the Masoretic text shows that supplements and 
amplifications continued down to the 3rd century. . . . All the 
evidence points to the fact that the Hexateuchal Hebrew texts, 
even as late as the 3rd century, were handled with a hitherto 
unsuspected amount of freedom. This subjected them to mani- 
fold scribal recensions and amendments. ... It was a long 
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continued process to produce such recensions of the sacred text 
as seemed to the Scribes needful and apt ” ! * 

Sir H. H. IIowa(rth sliows that the LXX represents a better 
text than the Hebrew version or so-called Masoretik text — “the 
soi>histicatcd and new canon created by the Rabbim of our 
second century ” ; also that the Alexandrian canon is not an 
amplification of any supposed Palestinian text ; and Professor 
Hazard says, “ the original canon was an elastic one represented 
by the 8ej>tiiagint,” Acad. May 5 ; June 9, 1894. 

A more riffid, and to critics troublesome canon arose at 
Pether about 120-135 a.c. when Barkukaba, “the Messiah of 
liabbi ‘Okibfi,” insisted on adhering to every word of the sacred 
texts, to tlie exclusion of all Masora. ‘Okiba^was enthusi- 
astic on the inclusion of the erotik poem of the frail Shulamite 
maiden, and gave it high praise in his Mishna. He was fanati- 
cally anti-Christian, and was, said Jerome, the instructor of 
A(piila or Onkelos, the so much trusted apostate of the bible- 
makers, Origen and Jerome. 

Rabbi ‘Okiba rejected the Book of Wisdom and very nearly 
Ezekiel from the Canon ; only “ agreeing to the latter when a 
gi-oup of Rribbim undertook to reconcile it with the Thora.” 
He ordered that none should read it under 30 years of age. Its 
Masora is confessedly very corrupt and “ its marvels and dis- 
locations (like those in Jeremiah), quite unintelligible.” Josephus 
according to some, says there were two books by Ezekiel (see 
art., Smith’s Bib. Diet.), which our canon seems to liave jumbled 
togethprrT^Critics from Whiston to Ewald and later, agree that 
the /Greek text is more intelligible and original than the 
]\msoretik ; yet this text was in the opinion of our best critics, 
‘/purposely and deliberately altered, and at the instigation of 
^perhaps the most bitter foes which Christianity ever had to face, 
/ viz. the Rabbins, who in the second century created Neo- Judaism 
and made it the secluded faith it still remains.” Howarth. 

“ The early Fathers distinctly charged the Jews with 
having altered the numbers in Genesis ... to give authority 
to the Jewish Messiah Barkukaba at the expense of the 
Christian Messiah.” The sacred Ijooks were also mystically 

* Mahamad S2)eaks to same effect in regard to both Old and New Testa- 

TYift-nf • aon fliof TTncflifts’ nipf. TslFlYil. 
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equated to accord with the number of letters in the Hebrex 
Alfabet — "at one time 22, at another 24, and as tJiis causec 
the discarding of some books, otliers were bi’ought in or cut up 
to adjust the gaps; as when Ruth was separated from Judges; 
Chronicles from Ezra, and Jeremiah from Lamentations,” &c. 
According to the Palestinian tradition the canon contained 
24 books, but the Talmudists of our third to fifth centuries 
fancifully grouped it in 22 books ; see Mr Stanley Cook in 
Acad., March 30, ’95. 

This learned writer here states that " in many cases the 
Hebrew text is superior to the Greek and vice, versa, . . . that 
corruptions are to be found in both texts, (showing) they had 
passed through the hands of many editors who bad scruples in 
inserting foreign matter. . . . Thus in Exod. xxiv. 10, the 
Hebrew reads : ‘ they saw the God of Israel,’ whilst the LXX, 
to avoid the anthropomorphism, reads : ‘ they saw the place 
where the God of Israel stood,’ ” and so on — facts discarding 
all orthodox theories of a real or " inspired Word of God.” 

Corruptions more especially abound, argue Professor 
Robertson and Mr Cook, in books like the two Samuels, which 
were valued for their interesting narratives, and had little 
place in the synagogue service. These were mostly read and 
annotated on in private, and the students “ did not therefore 
hesitate to fill their own copies with notes and additions from all 
sources, in order to facilitate what they thought was the sense ; 
and so a door was opened for a multiplication of errors which 
easily became permanent,” for the notes got into the texts. 

We are assured that scholars have too rashly adopted the 
ruling of Gesenius, that when the Samaritan and Masoretik 
texts differ, we should accept the latter ; for many ancient and 
modern critics alike hold, that Masorites drew largely from the 
Samaritan and quasi LXX version, as is “ notably the case in 
the patriarchal numbers before the flood ” — see Dillmann. 

Nevertheless an opinion once started flows on, and the 
corrupt Masoretik text has continued to grow, and reached its 
zenith of power in 1885, when our learned Westminster Revisers 
made it the foundation for a new English and American biblc, 
to supercede that first issued by King James in 1611. The 
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revisers meekly observe in their preface, that they have 
followed this Masoretik Text, “ as it has come down in MSS. 
... of no great antiquity . . . the earliest being 916 a.d. ”! ! 
But here they are a century too early according to the orthodox 
Encyclopaedia of the evangelical Schaff Herzog, who says “ the 
oldest MSS. of the Hebrew bible is only 1009,” or about 600 
years later than the earliest Greek MSS. of the New Testament. 

What abundant time and opportunity for the play of the 
honest and dishonest, the whims and manipulations of priests 
and copyists, not to speak of the unavoidalde errors, amounting 
we are assured to upwards of 100,000 in the Greek vei-sions 
alone ? Like Josephus, Origen, Jerome and other bible-makers, 
we must still complain ; “ There is no true and uncorrupt version 
of the Bible.” Even the lost “ Temple Standard,” and LXX of 
the thii'd century B.C. were no doubt priestly compilations from 
Ezra’s version, itself of unknown authority. 

As to our present printed Hebrew Bihles, these are but 
medleys — growths of the ages and compilations of unknown 
value, belonging to our 15th to 17th centuries, and more im- 
mediately based on the editions of Rilbbim Hillel, civ. 1 000 ; 
Aaron ben Asher, and Jacob ben Naphtali of 1030-1040. 
Asher’s edition was kept for many years at Jerusalem and 
termed “ the Standard,” and Maimonides of 1160 asserts it was 
universally appealed to, and was his “exemplar.” It was in 
J\IS., and distinguished as “The Holy Scriptures op Israel,” 
and of “ the People of Palestine.” 

The European copies of Hebrew Scriptures, alike in MS. and 
jirint are based on this, and south-western Jews are proud to 
possess copies* of it ; but the Naphtali edition is preferred by 
oriental Jews. Both texts are alike fiiulty, which, indeed, must be 
granted by all who do not believe in a long continued miraculous 
agency, for this only, Jews and Christians must mean when they 
speak of an “ holy inspired Word of God.” 

The “temple copy,” which v/ent to Rome in a.c. 71, would 
be “ The Standard ” of priestly reference in the days of 
Christ and his disciples ; yet the apostolik quotations do not 
show that their Scriptures have descended to these days. Out 
bible has an abundance of foreign words, many Aramaik, some 
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Greek and Persian, betokening a much later date ; and we must 
remember that Christians, like other heretiks, would not be able 
to gain access to the revered temple rolls. 

We are no better off with our latest revized text. The 
revizers apologetically confess that tliey know of no original or 
even ancient text or codex. They could but collate and edit 
from all respectable sources of our middle ages, and give us, as 
they have, a sort of average of these, just as previous bible- 
makers have collected the best of their times. Canon Selwyn 
confesses that our present LXX was so formed in the 16th cen- 
tury by “ a collation of many MSS. . . . all differing from each 
other,” especially in chronologicid matters, and all of little known 
authorship. Of course the pious collaborators could, like their 
predecessors, get aid from the fragmentary Uncied Codices of 
unknown age and authorship, and from the mysteriously col- 
lated Vulgate, of which more anon. 

However favorable a view we take of all the materials and 
builders ever since our first century, they have given us a poor 
and treacherous foundation on which to rear so mighty a struc- 
ture as the ecclesiastical edifice of civilized nations ; we dare not 
present the biblical books before any judicial tribunal and ask 
for a decision as to their trustworthiness or validity. Yet on a 
still smaller and more easily recognized insufficient base, did “ the 
Fathers ” and leaders of early times, rear a great system of church 
government, dogmas, creeds, rites and worship, which we have 
foolishly enlarged instead of curtailed, as our higher culture and 
maturer purview of history should have dictated. 

We now see that after inextricably mixing together all the 
versions and comments thereon, handed down through Origen 
and Jerome, into one confused pulp, they placed it, “ duly har- 
monized ” in what they thought a suitable mould ; and so it 
remained, says M. Berger {Hist, de la Vrdgate and Athen., Nov. 
11/93), “the daily bread of the we.stern Churches for more than 
1000 years ; and yet it is (as seen in the Vulgate especially) the 
worst edited and least known book in all Latin literature. . . . 
Its history, from the day when it left Jerome’s hands to the 
middle of the 16th century (and now), is little better than chaos. 

. . . This is largely due to the prejudices of alike Protestants 
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and Catholics,” who feel that to move in this matter would raise 
very upsetting and momentous questions concerning also New 
Test, history, the imperfections of which are no less palpable, and 
equally beyond rectification. ^ 

Our Greek printed version of the New Testament belongs 
only to the times of the Protestant Reformation, and is simply a 
collation from MSS., none of which are older than the 11th cen- 
tury. Its variations or erroneous readings have been variously 
estimated by learned ecclesiastiks at from 20,000 to 50,000. In 
the MS. collection for Griesbach’s edition, it was computed that 
there Avere 150,000 varied readings; but this is foreign to our 
present Study, though we may quote the following from the 
pious Dean Alford’s “ How to study the New Testament ” : — 

" These Gospels, so important to the Church, have not come to 
us in one undisputed form. We have no authorized copy of them in 
the original language, so that we may know in what precise words 
they were originally written. The authorities from which we derive 
their sacred texts are various ancient copies, written by hand on 
parchment. Of the Gospels, there are more than five hundred of 
these manuscripts, of various ages, from the fourth century after Christ 
to the fifteenth, when printing superseded manual writing for publica- 
tion of books. Of these five hundred and more, no two are in all points 
alike ; probably in no two of the more ancient can even a few consecu- 
tive verses be found in wdiich all the w'ords agree.” 

Men Avbo in those days tried to collate and issue a pure 
“ Word of God,” carried their liberty if not lives in their hands. 
The good and zealous William Tyndale was strangled, and then 
publicly burned at Antwerp in 1536, because he tried to give 
his countrymen a printed bible ; so that England’s learned 
theologian and man of science, the great Roger Bacon, got off 
well, when some 300 years earlier, he only suflered some dozen 
years of solitary imprisonment for his wise teachings and Avrit- 
ings. It is not surprizing that Ave have got corrupt Scriptures. 
“Alone and in A^aiu Bacon told his oaa'u generation in the 13th 
century, that the Avell-intentioned ‘ CorrectoHa ’ of the religious 
orders and the so-called ‘ Paris Recension,' only increased the 
mischief they were intended to remedy ” ; to whieh the English 
Church replied by locking up the great philosopher in his cell ; 
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for he was nominally a Franciscan monk. All persons were 
forbidden to read his works or listen to his teachings, and he 
was finally committed to jail, where he spent ten years of the 
best part of his life. 

About this time the Dominicans framed a bible from such 
Greek and Hebrew MSS. as they had, rather than from Jerome’s 
text. “ The Bible of the Paris University ” was the result, not 
of any scientific recension, but simply the work of the University 
lihrarii and stationers, who, to secure uniformity and please 
their international customers, amalgamated all sorts of foreign 
readings and announced a Complete Edition ,” ! see Berger’s 
Hist, de la Vulgate, ^ Jjis Jr* 

Jerome translated his Vulgaj;e,~^hich is lost — probably 
amended out of existence — between 385 and 410. It was based 


on his favorite but unauthoritative Hel)rew and Greek versions, 
one of the Koivtj or “ Vulgates ” of those days, designated “ the 
older but less accurate.” Canon Selwyn adds : “ Fragments of it 
are believed to be represented by the still extant remains of the 
old Latin version,” that which was more or less rejected by the 
above-mentioned middle ago conferences ? “ He took, however,” 
continued the Canon, “ as the basis of liis own new Latin version 
a later (than the Koine), which he thought more faithful to 
the Hebrew,” meaning perhaps a Taberias MS. “He, like 
Origen, speaks openly of the corruption of the ancient transla- 
tions, and the great variety of copies u.sed in different countries.” 
(Selwyn.) Thus Jerome added only to the general confusion ! 

Origen, like later Fathers and revisers, had tried in 235, to 
do his best with the corrupt material then availalde, using no 
doubt the oldest but not necessarily the best, and no originals. 
He left his fellows to judge and select from his versions each for 
himself according to tastes and idiosyncrasies ! ; but added 
comments, proposed additions, and improvements by marginal 
marks, &c. ; and his bible appeared first as a Tetrapla or four 
Greek versions, and when he had studied Hebrew it appeared 
“ six-fold ” or a Tlexapla, which Eusebius claims to have copied ; 


but original and copy have alike been lost for ever — the former 
probably in the Caesarean library conflagration/^ 

We are asked to believe that the Hexanla^'' is the probable 
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ancestor of sundry codices entitled Hexaplar ’ (Canon Sclwyn) ; 
but neither these nor more original transcrijitions would much 
avail, for it is acknowledged that even before the time of J erome 
the separate versions had got confused and marginal comment 
liad slipped into the texts, along with emendations from other 
versions of unknown value and authorship. ! In fact poor 
Origen’s labors had only made confusion worse confounded, 
and the ’KoLvrj or Vulgate then in use, and wliich he called 
“ corrupt,” proved in the next century better than the bibie he 
had lal)ored to perfect ; see Montfaucon, Kitto’s Ency. and 
Smith’s Christian Biog. 

Various writers, ecclesiastikal and lay, have detailed the 
differences — many of them vital — between the Hebrew versions 
on which Origen and Jerome depended, and the quasi LXX of 
their days ; which LXX, says Hr Payne Smith, “corrupt and 
defective as it had then become, seems to have been more 
ancient than any known Hebrew versions. Orthodox scholars 
like Workmann find, however, that we have not in the then 
LXX, the ivork of the Alexandrian translator, hut what was 
eridmtly made hy a later editor or copyist in the (corrupt) 
Masoretic recension or text itself.” Everywhere in the studies 
of such scholars we come upon passages such as : “ Here the 
LXX is much shortened ; the additional phrazes of the Helo'ew 
text are . . . interpolations. ... A later hand has added this 
l)assage (Movers and Hitzig). . . . These verses are wanting 
in the Greek. They arc without doubt spurious and disturb 
the connection. . . . The Gi'eek recension is generally prefer- 
able to tlie Helu'ew one. , . . Neither is always correct. . . . 
In the great majority of cases the Alexandrian is preferable.” 
(Professor Dr Davidson and others.) “It must,” says Workmann, 
“ be admitted that the JMasoretic text of Jeremiah is deplorably 
unsatisfactory. . . . The Hebrew text has in many ways and at 
different times unquestionably undergone considerable change 
... it has been extensively and systematically modified,” &c. 

In Ilebraica for July ' 87 , Dr H. P. Smith, comparing the 
value of the two texts, comes to the conclusion that “ the LXX 
(which ?) was made from a better text than the one preserved 
for us by the synagogue ” (?) ; but there is clearly not much to 
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choose between the competing corrupt texts. Many scholars 
seem to prefer the present quasi LXX as coming nearest to, 
though far from its original ; but all now seem to see that 
Christianity is really “ based on a bible which has been system- 
atically altered and sophisticated ” during the last 2000 years, 
to meet the views, prejudices and polemical needs of priests and 
sects, until it has become a bible very different to that of Ezra’s 
or Christ’s time, or of the Greek LXX as known to Philo, and 
in honor of which translation he says, Alexandrians used to 
celebrate an annual festival. 

The Fathers, except a few like Origen and Jerome (who 
were “ mei'e students of Hehreiv ”), knew only Greek, and there- 
fore of course used and preferred the corrupt LXX of their times. 
It was the popular bible of all the Gentile world, and though 
amended and harmonized again and again, it, and the still more 
corrupt Latin Vulgate, remained the standards of the Churches 
down to the Lutheran Reformation. But then a change set in. 
The Reformed Churches looked with suspicion on everything 
accepted and used by Rome. They rejected the Vulgate, put 
aside its parent the quasi LXX, and in ignorant haste adopted 
the corrupted Hebrew te.xt of the Masoretes as the nearest 
original ! ; and from then till now, Christians have looked to it 
for elucidation of all LXX difficulties. ! This brought them into 
line with Jews, but it would have been as well to have reversed 
the process, seeing that the Rribbim had before, and through all 
the Masoretik period — second to seventh centuries, been “ alter- 
ing and improving,” “ smoothing down important words, and 
passages thought to be objectionable,” and making sense out of 
what was incomprehensible. 

The Hebrew version had in fact for long centuries passed 
through much the same disintegrating and renewing process at 
the hands of officious Rabbim, as had the Greek versions of our 
second to fifth centuries, at the hands of the busy priests who so 
inextricably mixed up the Tetraplas and Ilexaplas of Origen 
and Jerome with their proposed readings and comments. The 
varied Hebrew texts had also “ alternative readings, marginal 
notes and comments which slipped into the text” — itself of 
unknown origin ! 
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The Alexandrian LXX was, it is said, occasionally re- 
translated back into Hebrew, and the great Jewish population 
of Egypt were sure to have had some family versions, frag- 
mentary if not complete ; and would pride themselves on the 
close adherence of their versions to the Ptolemaik LXX which 
had received the sanction alike of the Jerusalem and Alexandrian 
Sanhedrim of the third to first century B.c., when the original 
perished in the Bruchium library. 

From such Hebrew Bibles probably came the Greek versions 
of early “ heretics and apostates to Judaism ” like Onkelos or 
Aquila and Theodotion. This last apostate’s version (called 
“ an independent translation or rather revision of the LXX,” 
Smithes Christian Biography) is the one on which Origen prin- 
cipally I'elied in preparing that l)ible which Eusebius prided 
himself on liaviug a copy of, before it was burned in the Caesarean 
library. Originals and authoritative copies of all these bibles 
have however been lost or amended out of existence. 

Theodotion we know “ was a self-taught Hebraist, one not 
competent to be an original translator ... he was a mere 
worker on lines laid down by others,” and anxious above all 
things to upset Christians. (Christaai Biog.) He had before 
him different Aversions of the Scriptures in 170-180 A.C., the 
most accurate of wliicli Avould probably be versions 
to follow the most popular LXX in Alexandria ; for the real 
LXX was gone and even the quasi version had then passed 
through some 200 troubled years of wars, uncritical editing, and 
inaccurate and biased transcribing. 

As an oljscurc Ephesian — “ an apostate with Christian 
antipathies,” Theodotion Avas not likely to get access to any 
authoritative Alexandrian or other trustAvorthy versions ; for he 
Avas known as an unsafe translator especially of passages refer- 
ing to Christ as being the Messiah, and at this time begining to 
be called God himself. Jerome thought that “ Theodotion ’s 
object was not so much to make a new translation as to revize 
the old, correct its errors and supply its defects ” ! A large 
order, considering he was supposed to be dealing with “ the 
Inspired Word of God.” This remark also shows that Jerome 
considered there did not exist in the second century a correct 
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version of the scriptures either in Hebrew or Greek, and that 
the LXX which had received the imprimatur of the Alexandrian 
and Jerusalem Sanhedrim, had long before perished. 

Jerome describes Theodotion as “an heretical Christian of 
Pontus — a Marcionite, who quarrelled with his fellow sectaries, 
apostatized to Judaism and learned Hebrew.” Hieronymus 
and others knew him as a “ semi-christtanus, an Ebionite, a 
Jewish proselyte;” and Epiphanius speaks lightly of him as 
“an Ephesian who learned Hebrew, and from an unknown 
Hebrew text made a Greek translation of the LXX ” in 160 
to 193. On this version Origen in 220 largely relied and 
placed it as the fourth in his Tetrapla; the third being anotlicr 
quasi LXX edition. The second is that of the quasi 
8ymmaclius of 200-210, and the first, the version of “the 
apostate Aquila,” Akilos or ‘Onkilis. ^Cf. Smith’s Bible and 
Bio. Dicts.y, fk 1^ 

All the writings of Theodotion arc lost except a few fi'ag- 
ments and a Greek Daniel, but upon his confessedly unsound 
Greek foundations, Origen, Jerome and all CJhurches have built 
up Bibles, although a few generations later, the texts of Theodo- 
tion are denounced as “ containing most serious deviations 
from the various accepted Septuagints of the Churches”: see 
Dr Garstin in Procs. Bib. Arch., 6th Nov. ’94. The truth is, 
Origen saw people must have some reliable standard Bible, and 
posed by the fact which he often states about 230, that “ all 
known versions have been tampered with ” ; he frames his 
Tetrapla as the best collection then possible, and proceeds to 
tamper with the tampered 1 But worse happened ! 

After 250, Origen was follow’ed by translators and trans- 
cribers, who rendered his able and diligent labors worse than 
useless, for they knew not how to deal with the great mass of 
details, various versions and readings which he had so honestly 
collated and exhibited in juxta-position wfith remarks and com- 
ments thereon. “ He had labored,” says Dr Taylor, “ to give a 
special recension of the LXX (even then a much recensated 
work), in which errors were corrected, defects supplied, and the 
order of the Hebrew restored,” and which was much wanted, vide 
Jeremiah. “Asterisks and obeli were inserted to indicate the 
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redundances, hiatuses and transcriptions of the original versions ; 
all of which got mixed up or dropped out, possibly through 
ignorance, carelessness, or worse, by persons trying to improve 
the texts ! So thought Mahamad ; see Muir’s Coran. 

Thus the “ tampered versions ” which Origen had tried to 
reset, were now irremediably confused ; and he had very corrupt 
and imperfect literature to start with. He wrote : “ There is a 
great difference in the copies (of the Scriptures), either from the 
carelessness of the scribes, or the rash and mischievous cor- 
rections of the texts by others, or from the additions or omissions 
made by others at their own discretion.” Unfortunately he 
himself continues tliis very process which he condemns, though 
giving his authorities. He says he “ uses hy the help of God 
other versions as our criterion . . . and where doubtful by the 
discordance of copies, forming a judgment from the other ver- 
sions." ! See Canon Selwyn’s translation and his italics as here. 

This being the state of matters 200 to 250 a.c. we need not 
concern ourselves to discuss the accuracy of all or any later 
Hebreiv or Greek Bibles as being “ The true Word of God." 
The fountain is impure at its source, and every addition only 
polluted more and more the troubled waters ; assuring us as an 
historik fact that no true Bible was known or was possible 
after our first century ; but we must now look into the history 
of Aquila and ln[g Inbl^^i^s 

Theodotioirs^ms to^iave had before him in„l70 A.c. the 
Greek version of Aquila, Akilos or Onkelos of 130- 440 A.c., and 
apparently other unknown and more or less imperfect Hebrew 
and Greek fragments, then floating about among Jewish and 
Gentile communities ; for Thcodotion’s own version follows 
some old Hebrew MSS., if we may judge by some names used 
in the Law and Prophets, for which he gives no authority — a 
not uncommon thing in those days. An author rarely investi- 
gated the history of the documents he used. Let us look into 
the strange dual history of Aquila, ’AKvXas, anglice, Onkelos. 
“ This apostate,” as Dr S. Davidson proves (Art. 2'argum Kitto’s 
Ency.), is “ the Christian pervert Aunkalus or Ankalus 
or the ‘Okilas or Akilas or Aqilas, oh'^pV or D‘7''pN, of 

Talmudik and Hagadik literature. Hebrews boast that-he threw 
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into the Dead Sea the fortune which came to him through his 
Christian relatives, and by some strange legendary confusion or 
perversion he becomes the author of the celebrated Targum of 
Onhelos — one which thoroughly commended itself to the Rabbini- 
kal world, perhaps because of its anti-Christian nature. Baby- 
lonian Jews also accepted it ; their Talmud describing it as “ a 
Targum of the Pentateuch made by Onkelos, the proselyte, from 
the mouths of Rilbbim Elcazar (cir. 280 b.c. ?) and Joshua (of 
160 B.c. ?) . . . for have we not been taught that the Targum 
existed from the time of Ezra . . . only it was forgotten, and 
Onkelos restored it ” (Davidson). 

This Babylonian tradition is absurd, and is upset by the 
Jerusalem Talmud which though somewhat similarly praising 
the Greek or Aramaik version, assigns it to “ Onkelos the 
Proselyte ” — a Christian ! Yet he is the same Onkelos, for even 
the names of his parents agree, see Dr Davidson’s article. The 
late appearance of “the Torgiini of Onkelos is also against it, 
for the Jews of Tiberias never seem to have heard of it, nor 
apparently did other Palestinians. It seems first quoted in a 
Midrash of our 8th or 9th century, as “a Paraphrase of Onkelos.” 

Dr Davidson sums up his researches with the remark : 
“ the fact remains indisputable, that this ‘ paraphrase ’ is not 
attributable to Onkelos till the 9th century . . . and it is a 
common opinion among modern Jewish critics, that ‘ Targum 
Onkelos’ means simply a version made after the manner of 
Onkelos the Greek translator” — which means that Jews have 
accepted as their “ Holy Scriptures, an anonymous translation 
from the quasi LXX of our 2ud century, made apparently in 
Aramaik by a very biased Christian pcrvei't of about 130 A.c. 
because of some hazy traditions. ! 

“ The similarity,” says Dr Davidson, “between the render- 
ings of Onkelos and those of the LXX cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of critics. It is most striking, however explained.” 
Of course it is corrupt in many important particulars as Origen 
and Jerome and even the learned Hebrew Maimonides acknow- 
ledges, and it became still more so when it passed into the 
hands of Babylonian Rabbim. Very apparent doctrinal biases 
appear ; as when Onkelos labors to hide the early anthropo- 
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pathik and anthropomorphik ideas concerning tlie deity. Thus 
qualities and ornaments assigned to Jehovah are given to men, 
cT,nd many like matters appear showing that this Targum could 
not be a free Christian compilation. Early Palestinian Hebrews 
like Brilhmans were severely opposed to writing their sacred 
books. Neither Targums nor Halaka dare according to Dr 
Davidson be written in olden times. In Ezra’s day the 
Targumists or “ Translators ” were merely to verbally interpret 
and explain wdiat the priests read, for the tribes had then for- 
gotten their language ; see Neh. viii. 8 ; xiii. 24 and II, Esdras 
xiv., where the whole strange story of the compilation of the 
Hebrew Bible as it is believed by Jews to-day is detailed. 

We have hitherto assumed that our readers were familiar 
with this origin of the Ezraitik Bible, but it may be as well to 
here briefly relate it in plain English from the sacred records. 
Amidst a mass of Hebraized legend we may accept as a fact, 
that about 398-395 B.c. Ezra established a school of Scribes 
who rewrote or perhaps wrote down for the first time, the 
Genesis of all things, and especially of Shemites and the Hebrew 
branch of these, their history, civil and religious laAvs, rituals 
and rites; this would be in Kaldi or “south Aramaik,” — the 
character of Babylonia, though in the Hebrew language. It 
would require interpretation to the exiles, though Hebrew in a 
mongrel Phenician character is apparent in the Siloam inscrip- 
tion of about 700 B.c. 

ITahve in giving this revelation to Ezra, tells him that when 
he made a similar one to Moses, he had commanded him : “ some 
of these my words thou shalt declare ; some thou shalt hide ” ; so 
in this case ; “ some things thou (Ezra) shalt (only) show secretly 
to the wise.” See 2 Esdras xix. where the story — equally 
credible with most in the canon, runs on thus. When 
Ezra was sitting under a sacred and eponymous oak or Ale, 
the Ale-im or Elohim spake to him out of a bush as in the 
case of Moses (showing that the tribe were still in the arboreal 
stage) ; “I will reveal again all that has been lost — the secrets 
of the times (ages ?) and the end, for thou wilt be taken away 
and henceforth remain with my Son.” Ezra in reply says . . . 
Thy Laiv is burnt therefore none know the past or the future 
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. . . send tliy Holy Ghost unto me and I shall write what has 
been done since the beginning (the Genesis) which were written 
in thy Law.” Yahve says, “ Go then and tell the people not to 
seek thee for 40 days. . . . Prepare box trees (writing slips) and 
take five swift writers (named by the god), and I shall enlighten 
thee — give thee inspiration, till this work be done, when thou 
mayest publish some and show some secretly to the wise.” 

Ezra finally got his five scribes and went with them into a 
field, and “ the next day a voice called : ‘ Esdras open thy 
mouth and drink,’ which when he did,” he (the god) reached me 
a full cup of as it were water but of the color of fire . . . 
which when I drank . . . my heart uttered understanding, 
wisdom grew in my breast and my spirit strengthened my 
memory : my mouth was opened and shut no more. . . . The 
Highest gave understanding to the five men and they wrote 
down wonderful visions of the night which they knew not. They 
sat 40 days, wrote in the day and ate bread at night, writing in 
all 204 books ... I spake in the day and held not my tongue 
at night.” 

At the end of the 40 days “The Highest si)ake : the first 
(134 books?) that thou hast written, publish openly that the 
•worthy and unworthy may read, but keep the 70 last (books) 
that thou mayest deliver them only to the wise among the 
people, for in these is the spring of understanding, the fountain 
of wisdom and stream of knowledge.” 

Such is the thauraaturgic and paraphrastic legend of 
probably later times, for in this chapter we read not only of 
“ the Holy Ghost ” but of the resurrection and immortal life of 
the righteous (v. 34) teachings of the 1st and 2nd century B.C. 

Notice also the Mo.saik features which we would expect to 
find in this narrative of “ the second Moses." 'Both are 40 days 
shut up in close friendly intercourse with Jahve, who in both 
cases permits 70 wise men to come up to him, to know his 
secrets ; the “rest are to worship afar off” (Exod. xxiv. 1), and 
70 only are to assist Moses when he is “ in the tabernacle of the 
Highest,” Num. xi. 16. This is paraphrazed in Ezra as meaning 
that 70 of his 204, or one-third of “the Sacred Scriptures,” are 
only for the priesthood. 
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"What is here of most importance to us, is the evident fact 
of the inception and birth of the first Hebrew Bible shortly 
after 398, when as seen in our chronologies, Ezra came up from 
Babylon by permission of Arta-Xerxes II. or M’nemon and not 
Nothus as hitherto imagined. This was the Historical birth of 
“ The Law and (some of) the Propliets,” to which from time to 
time were ever and again added and rejected, till Christ’s days, 
sundry other books or writings, until Hebrews settled their 
canon. From its birth till the days of printing it passed as 
we have seen through grievous vicissitudes and changes, more 
especially when the energetic and liusy Aryan accepted it as also 
his TiihJc, and the foundation of his “ Covenant of Grace,” or the 
Nctc Tcstaiacnt. 

Europe rejoiced for about 1500 years in the most varied 
compilations of both Bibles in all the languages of Western 
Asia and Europe, and out of th6 medley arose our English 
printed Bilile of the Old and New Testaments — as good a 
version as the case admits of. No true student, liowever, can 
o\ ei‘look its down-grade life of some 2200 years, nor the crucial 
oljections which even its most orthodox uj)liolders admit — often 
with too little perception of their significance ; as when Canon 
Selwyn says : “ These matters are only of consequence to the 
most critical scholars whose worthy object of pursuit is the 
‘‘ Original Text.” 

What can l)e more important than to discover the real 
foundation of the faith of the whole civilized world, the base 
on which stands its authority for worship, rites and dogmas, 
especially when this is called “ Tlie Inspired Word of God” ? 
Only “ Critical Scholars ” can settle these matters. With the 
masses, religion is a geographical accident ; and “ scholars ” are 
now saying that Jew and Christian can only claim they have 
the substance of their Bibles, not the literal text or even 
any unquestioned passages, for whole chapters and books are 
affected. It is vain therefore for Jews and Christians to base 
as they do all their doctrines and citations thereon, or to wrangle 
over words — even Divinities and Trinities. 

A host of critical scholars now state that no version or text 
can be accepted as original or authentic ; that even the best can 
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only be termed “ one among many, the least corrupt,” and most 
certainly very far from original. Yet do we read in the Articles 
and Confessions of churches, which learned men bind them- 
selves by oaths to maintain, that “ the Holy Scriptures contained 
in the Old and New Testaments are the Written Word of 
Almighty God and inspired by Him; that the only acceptable 
way of worship is that herein instituted by Him and here limited 
by His own words,” &c. They forget that all that lives must 
die ; and that the universal laws of evolution have here as else- 
where operated, and that bibles like religions must go on im- 
proving or for ever perish. 


Since writing the above there has been much discussion 
between what may be called the Archeologists and Explorers ” 
of biblical lands, and the “ Higher Critics ” or those who have 
long and elalDorately explored the bildical language and literature 
of Hebrews ; the former contending that their surface and 
subterranean “ Finds,” support the traditional theories of the 
churches in regard to the insjnratiou, authorship and correctness 
of the Pentateuch; some assert that Moses did because he “could 
have written” the five books; whilst the “ Higher Critics” find 
the authorship unknown, the dates many centuries apart, the 
statements often at variance with each other and the known 
facts of history and science, and the inspiration theory therefore 
untenable. 

Our critical studies do not trench on any such wide -or- 
mundane subjects, but accepting the records like all orthodox/ 
Hebrews and Christians, we investigate only the history and 
characters of the Hebrew divine ideals as we there find them, 
and on a purely religious plane, to see if they are deserving of 
the worship and admiration of this generation. Our criticism, 
therefore, goes higher than that of the “ Higher Critics ” ; deeper 
than that of the archeologists and of all present or future 
“Finds” of explorers of mounds or ruins; and wider than all 
geographical researches on the surface of “holy lands.” 

None of these really touch religion — the raison d'etre of 
the bible, but only its quasi historical facts or fallacies as con- 
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details of the previous history of the world ; we do well to be 
silent, and may rather suppose that these details were the float- 
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ing legends which some Hebrew priestly writers could have 
collected without much difficulty during the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. The result of this waiting, agnostik attitude may be 
fatal to some orthodox ideas regarding the quasi “Fall,” 
“original sin” and corollaries therefrom, but so is the now 
generally accepted evolution theory; these however are con- 
sequences with which the real searcher after truth should not 
concern himself. 

The records by whomsoever written, are accepted by all 
Hebrews as truly representing the religion and divine concep- 
tions of their ancestors regarding their gods— the Al-Aliun or 
Aleim, Yahve or Jehovah, Al-shadi and Adonis ; their attributes 
and characters, and the rites, prayers and sacrifices proper to 
the worship. We are here therefore on solid ground such as is 
not given to critics, “ Higli ” or low, of biblical books or texts, 
and have but to choose as the old seer said l.)etwixt the Yahve- 
Aleim and other Baalim ; and we must reject every unworthy 
or degrading conception of an Almighty lluler of the universe 
when or by whomsoever written, and no matter what this 
entails. 



Article X 


MAHAMAD and MAHAMADANISM 

OR 

ISLAM AND ITS BIBLE 

THE KORAN 

AND 

MAKA, Ancient and Modern 

OEEING the strong and long prevailing personality of this 
^ great Arabian, we divide our Study of his faith as above 
into four sections. 

Fir.stly, giving a detailed history of the Prophet, his 
Itodily and mental growth, and all that urged him in his head- 
strong path till Western Asia acknowledged him as its leader. 

Sei'ondly, Chronology of the Prophet and of his Faith as 
he and his immediate khalifs developed it. 

Thikdly, Of the Koran or the (jttasi “ Eevelations ” which 
he received from heaven. 

Fourthly, We describe the pre-Koriinik Maka as the 
nidus of very ancient faiths and mythologies. 

Section I. 

Mahamad was born A.c. 570/1, and died 632. His name 
— a common one — signifies “ Praise-worthy or The Praised,” 
from H-m-d or Hilmildi'l, “ to praise.” Turks call him Maliniad 
and Latins Mahomet, and in East and West he is variously 
named Mohammed and Muhammad, but the Arabik original 
name (which had no diacritTcal marks) gives only the four con- 
sonants m h in d, which therefore only admit of intermediate 
breathing (?’s. Diacritical markings only arose among Makan 
scribes about a century after Mahamad’s day, and evidently by 

4A3 
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the Karish or Kuraish tribe to perpetuate their own dialect, 
and some of the other local idioms through which Arabik Avas 
then rapidly passing, to its present classik stage. It is however 
no more correct than is the English of Yorkshire or Wales ; and 
for this and other reasons we omit its pointings and those of 
Hebrew and Persian. In arclieologieal matters it is necessary 
to avoid letters and vocalization which cannot be traced back 
to the most original sources, more especially in Western Asia, 
where the strangest liberty is taken in omitting and adding 
vowel sounds. 

In almost all Eastern lauofua"e3 there are letters for <’ or 
0 , 00, or u, so there is no justification for inserting such sounds 
by diacritical marks where these letters are not found in the 
original. We are only justified in giAung the usual breathing 
<X ; therefore do Ave Avrite Milhanntd, — and Avould junfer 

Avriting Aslcim for Islam and Karan for Koran, for thei-e is no 
i in the former, or o or u in the latter ; but Ave fear to confuse 
ordinary readers. European and Arabian writers have oi’ten 
effectually done this by w'riting i and e for a, d, &c., as in Alex- 
ander for Iskander ; Ash, Ish ; Alah, Ilah ; Ale-im, Elohim, 
&c. — this last, probably, to differentiate, Avithout cause, the 
HebreAV Creator Ale-im from the old Arabian god ‘Alim, one 
of the 99 names of Allah. 


We reject Q for the guttural K or Kof, marking this as 


{jAJ Karas, Writings and 
The Koran. 

Kardres, Writings 
or Readings. 

Karz, Preaching. 
jj\^ Kdrz, a Preacher. 

Kdre, a Reader. 

Karan, The Koran 
or ’A1 Koran. 

To read loudly, preacli 
and worship. 


I here Avith a dot Avhen the reader 
: should pronounce such a Avord 
as Kariin nearly as Kiirfdi. A 
, Q Avrongly implies a 'll or yn, 
i and confuses the ordinary reader 
; and marks rather too strongly a 
difference not known to ancient 
times and illiterate people. It 
Avould also compel us to AA'rite 
Afriqa for Africa. The ancients 
do not seem to have agreed that 
the base of the term Koran, and 


all “ Readings,” was from Kara, = Hebrew and that 
the Al Koran, or “ The Reading ” par excellence, Avas a Karas 
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with a plain K as generally used in India in connection with 
writings and writers, whether Kitlibs, Kranis, Kfitibs, Kar^sts or 
Kayasths. 

Islam was a protest, so far as was then possible, against 
the old nature cults of Arabia, Sabeans, Hebrews, Christians, 
and Trinitarian sects. It was a long and strong cry for the 
worship of one great creating Father Allah, who was to be 
conceived of as an ever present universal spirit, but never 
.symbolized. Islam, from which Maslam, pi. Maslamin, fern. 
JMaslamat, come from Salm, “peace, trust, belief and satis- 
faction.” Europeans, like some Mahamadans, write (in English) 
and pronounce Madam, Moslem, Muslim, &c., but there are no 
such vowels in the Arabik. “A believer” is called an /s/ajui 
or Maslami, and in Persian a Masalman. Islami is a verbal 
noun, and JMaslam the ])articiple of the radix. Both signify 
faith, obedience, blessing and saluting reverently.” “Argu- 
ment.” .said the Prophet, “ is forbiden . . . if questioned, merely 
reply : ‘ I am a Maslam.’ ” 

Ho said of himself, as did Buddha, that he was only “ one 

of four,” including Moses, Elias and Jesus ; but added that 

heinii; “Allah’s last messenger” he must be esteemed the greatest. 

He agreed that the Hebrew and Christian bibles were worthy 

of all reverence and were inspired, unless where at variance 

with the Koran, which, as xVllah’s final inspired mandate, must 

ever be esteemed the highest authority. He accepted the 

Hebrew patriarchs, calling them “the Fathers of Arabians, of 

whom Abraham is the most Holv Father and the Founder of 

%/ 

Islam.” Thus Islrun started on very simple and clear assump- 
tions — on faith not facts, and was most acceptable to a weary, 
busy and troul)led world. 

Like all faiths it was a growth, built upon the past, or as 
much of this as w^as known to the founder, which in Mahamad’s 
case meant a good deal of Judaism, Christianity, Sabeanism, al- 
most nothing of Mazdiusm and much of the old elemental cults. 
We need not, therefore, expect to find any thing very original 
in the I^oran. A new teacher, whether Christ or Mahamad, 
Plato or Buddha, can but build on, amplify and adapt, what may 
be traced back, though perhaps faintly, to earlier times. If he 
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doctrines and traditions of Arabian and Hebrew patriarchs, and 
the creation of all things. In the legends of Cain’s primeval 
murder, Abram’s intended sacrifice of an only son to please an 
angry Ale-im (the name of one of Arabia’s pagan gods), and the 
cruel lot of Hagar and Ishma‘el, he thought he saw full confir- 
mation of the rites, customs and teachings of his beloved Maka. 

He continued a steady, religious, humble herdsman of goats 
and camels till the age of 25, and was proud to dwell on this in 
later life, saying : “ Verily all jwophets have been shepherds ” 
— a not unnatural evolution. At this time (595) he greatly 
strained his mind and body by sundry ascetic practices which 
he used to learn from some of the many zealots attached to the 
K'aba. The fasting month of Ramazan he always spent in 
the strictest seclusion in the dark, foul caves of Mount Hira. 
He sometimes passed whole nights in prayer and meditation 
(like Buddha in the caves of Raja Griha), enduring severe fasts, 
which led to his seeing visions and hearing heavenly voices. 
However tired and exhausted by the evening, he never re- 
turned home till he had worshij)ed at the K'aba, performing 
its many circumambulations and other fatiguing rites ; and 
these practices he continued till about his fortieth year, proving 
that he was strong in mind and robust in constitution, and no 
weakly epileptik as some Christian authors fancy. 

We have scant details however of his sliepherd life from 
13 to 25, when he entered the service of his rich cousin 
Khadija — a widow with children, and a shrewd, sen^)le 
trading merchant. In 596/7, when 27 years old, he was 
entrusted with one of her great caravans going to Syria, wliei’C, 
especially in Alepo and Damaskus, he traded for her and gained 
the high appellation of Al-Amin, “ the trusty one.” He then 
became known as a wise and pious man. 

In 598/9 Khadija, then about 40, and 15 years his senior, 
married him, and they ever remained a true and devoted couple 
till her death in 620. Being now in easy circumstances he 
more freely prosecuted his favorite religious enquiries and 
exercises amid the zealots of the K‘aba, as well as in the 
solitary caves of Hira : and a few years after his marriage 
began to see more visions and dream wilder dreams. On one 
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occasion, when much exhausted in mind and body by prayer 
and fasting, he said he was aroused by a strange voice from 
heaven saying ; “ Cry, cry in the name of Allah ” ; when he 
sprang to his feet stricken with fear and rushed madly home to 
Khadija, who did her best to quiet and comfort him, saying 
that it was but fancy or perchance one of the desert ghouls. 
She gave him food when he returned to bring in the wandering 
flocks, but from this time the delusions became more numerous 
and stronger, and on another occasion he rushed home in much 
fear, saying that “ The Lord had cried to him : ‘ Thou, Mahamad, 
art Allah’s messenger to man, and know that I am Jabral.’” It 
was a case like Samuel’s, and the voices and visions vouchsafed 
to Hebrew patriarchs, seers and propliets which all Europe ac- 
cepts as true, and whicli Mahamad never doubted. They did 
not however lead him into the follies and indecent extacies of 
a Saul, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and other speakers with 
Cod, as is detailed in /ffccr.s of Life, ii. 596-8. 

'Mahainad’s visions continued till even the shrewd Khadija 
and others thought angels spoke to him — an idea common 
enough to the age and land. She now rather fostered his 
religious weakness, and treasured up the messages repeated to 
lu'r, and which ^lahamad said he continued to leceive more or 
less at intervals during some twenty years. He gradually be- 
came assured that the voices were real and from heaven, and in 
010 said boldly that ho was “ convinced Allah had selected and 
in a special manner commanded him to go forth and communi- 
cate a new Revelation to all mankind.” 

From this time many had heard and believed in his mission, 
and taken note of his dreams, visions, and the words U'hich he 
said he had heard, but which, as in the case of all prophets, 
lack corroborative testimony from bi-standers. Sometimes Allah’s 
words came like to the ringing of heavenly bells which he alone 
heard and understood. Of course he never could read, however 
often Gabriel urged him do so, yet the vastly important com- 
munications of this year (610 a.c.) form the base, if not the 
fsissima verha, of the most vital parts of the Koran, and this 
year is therefore known as “ The Apostolik Era.” 

The Prophet said : “Gabriel often communicated revelations 
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to me as one man to another, but at other times they grievously 
aflected me ” — evidently according to the state of his health. 
See the like effects on the Hebrew prophets, as Job in the 
visions of his Al Aliun (iv. 13-16); “the trembling” of Is- 
raelites in presence of their mountain god (Ex. xix.), and the 
cases of Isaiah and Ezekiel (vi. 5 ; i. 28), and even of St John, 
who “fell as dead” before his “A and II” (Rev. i. 17) — all 
which “ visions and revelations,” physiological study now shows 
us are mere mental hallucinations. 

During the next few years, the forty-first to forty-fifth of 
his age, Mahamad seems to have had only thirty to forty fol- 
lowers among the poorer and more credulous classes, and a few 
relations who had to use all their influence to protect him from 
his Karish tribesmen, the rulers of Maka. Several times they 
decreed his death, and would, in 615, have slaughtered all his 
adherents had these not mostly fled to Abysinia. After tliey 
went, the I^arish, hoping the heresy Avould die down, hesitated 
to raise “ the desert demon ” or a l)lood and tri])al feud, l)y 
slaying Mahamad, and he remained safe till the deaths, in 620, 
of the rich Khadija and influential uncle ‘Abu Trdib. 

Mahamad, now fifty years old, might, liad he ])een ortlntdo.x, 
have become a leader of the state and governor of the sanctu- 
aries ; but true to his honest religious convictions, he remained 
a much persecuted man, and though still in constant face of 
assassination or j)oison — the IMakan cure for heresy — he and his 
proselytized far and near. In the end of this year he secretly 
met a deputation of twelve pious believers from IVladina, and 
instructed them in the ‘Akaba vale of Mina, administering an 
oath and creed which they were to preach widely alike to women 
and men. They were to worship one Allah, abstain from theft, 
infanticide, adultery, fornication and slander ; and obey all the 
just requirements of himself as Allah's Prophet, and if necessary 
fight in his defence. He sent back with the twelve one of his 
Makan disciples, Musaab, to teach them the revelations he had 
received and the rites of Islam, and the following year Musaab 
returned with 75 converts, begging him to come and rule their 
city and land. To this, with the advice of his uncle ‘Ahhds, 
he consented, which the Karish hearing, determined to murder 
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him, but he and Abu Bakr managed to escape to a cave in 
Mount Thur, three miles south of Maka, where food and two 
camels were brought them, and they soon safely reached 
Kaba, two miles south of Yasrab (Madina), and were joyfully 
received, and here Mahamad laid the foundation of the first 
mosk, naming it “ The Fear of Allah ” or At Tdkwa. 

The next day or so he entered Yathrib (Yasrab) with great 
popular demonstrations of joy, and resided in the house of one 
of the Ansars (“ Defenders ” who took the oath in the vale of 
‘Akaba) till he had built a house and mosk. Now the city was 
named Madlnat tin Nahi, “ City of the Prophet,” or simply 
Al-Madhudi, “The City”; and the Din or “Faith” accepted 
as their era the 20th of June G22, calling this the llajira 
Hijra or “Flight ” of the ProjJiet. 

In Madina he found a congenial sort of monotheism, for it 
aboumled with Jews, paganish though most were, and given to 
Avorshiping a Saturnine Jah or Aleim — the ancient and well- 
knowji name of the pagan ‘Ala of Arabia, and out of which 
also ennn’ged Mahamad’s Allfili ; a larger conception than the 
Jehovah of the prophets, but one by no means new to .Vrabia, 
i'or in the prayer of Abulfaraj of pre-Koranik times we read : “ I 
dedicate myself to Thy service, O Allah 1 Thou hast no com- 
panion,” &c. Neither was there anything quite new in the 
way of rites. Circumcision was vastly ancient and widespread, 
and so Avere the rites of worship, prayers, &c. Mahamad sought 
only to lead up to a higher ideal. 

The Prophet had now a short time of peace and personal 
safety, and at once set about organizing his faith and the 
government of a state in accordance therewith. He was 52 
years old, and had been for a score of years one of the most 
prominent, and by far the most able man in Arabia, and what 
is better, one of unspotted goodness, piety and sincerity. Madina 
was therefore proud of her choice, but the ruling of this “ tur- 
bulent and heretical ” city — as Makanis called it, was no easy 
task. Mahamad began by teaching all who believed in him the 
following short creed : “ Believe in one Almighty, Omniscient 
Allah ; in a future life of rewards or punishments for deeds 
done on earth ; an acknowledgment of himself as Allah’s 
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Prophet, and of Revelations made to him direct or through 
Gabriel ; the practice of ablutions and constant prayer under 
specifik rules.” All this, he said, is “no new religion, but 
Abraham’s faith in its pristine purity ” ; he came only to restore 
it and repress all idolatrous practices, as Allah commands in the 
Koran. 

Until now the much persecuted founder of this simple 
creed had lived a blameless, upright and religious life, and never 
swerved therefrom though bitterly persecuted, stoned and 
chased from home and friends for above a dozen years past, and 
though confronted with death by poison or assassination — here 
the common end of such reformers. Though surrounded with 
powerful enemies, he had always upheld high and fearlessly the 
torch of Truth, or wliat he believed to be true and for the best 
interests of mankind. But now his kindly, compassionate, 
charitable, but frugal and loving nature was to be tried in 
another way. He was to l)e the lord of millions, ready at all 
risks to do his will, and though he maintained his frugal, homely 
ways, love for God and man, and showed far-seeing wisdom as 
a statesman and ruler, yet he now fell into the ways of these 
so far as to permit if not sanction the asstissination of enemies 
— then considered the shortest and therefore best way to check 
wars ; and he also allowed to himself a dozen wives, though he 
told all to limit themselves to four. Of course rich as well as 
pious men all around him, whether Jew or Gentile, had each 
often a score and more of wives, and neither Jehovah nor Allah 
had here imposed restrictions. Mahamad was the first to do so, 
and he added strict commands as to all wives having substantial 
rights and being kindly treated. It was not considered im- 
moral to keep four or more. It was a secular matter to be 
duly considered by statesmen in the best interests of the state, 
families and individuals, and in regard to his own wives, these 
were mostly chosen out of compassion for orphans and the 
widows of his followers. 

His whole life and aspirations were now sharply changed, 
and looking at the Madina “inspirations,” Gabriel too appears 
to have changed ; for there is now a marked difference in the 
5^oranik utterances to those delivered in the days of doubt and 
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darkness amid the rocks and caves of Thur and Hira. The 
Prophet was now burdened with the cares of a great principality, 
and had to remodel the government on a strictly theocratik 
basis, and to prepare it for warfai-e at home and abroad. He 
found himself involved in intricate tribal questions, religious 
and secular, extending over all Arabia ; and a little later, in 
international difficulties far beyond its bounds. No longer did 
he issue the plaintive in.spirations which Gabriel, nay, Allah 
himself, vouchsafed in the wilderness of Maka — blood had 
flowed, and he was now a militant Prophet. He had taken the 
sword, had suffered by it, but soon learned to use it effectively, 
and now believed as much in its power as in preaching and 
writing, and determined to combine all and put aside, at least 
for a time, his former good doctrines of complete tolerance of 
evil, idolatry and the old ways. 

Hut this entailed fresh inspiration, for when a lonely and 
per-seeuted wanderer in the Makan hills, Allah had said to him : 

“ What, wilt thou compel men to believe ? . . . Let there be ^ 
no compulsion in religion” {Sur. ii. 57; x. 95); but when 
Governor of J\Iadina, he makes his Allah speak like to Jehovah; 

“ Fight for the cause of Allah against aggressors. . . . He ^ 
loveth them not. . . . Kill them. . . . Stir up the faithful to 
fight ; twenty of you shall vajiquish two hundred. . . . Strike 
off the heads of infidels, make fast their fetters . . . till the war 
cea.ses, then give freedom.” — S/o'. xlvii. 4, 5; r/i Matt. xxv. 41. 

Allah never, however, became cruel and vindictive — an 
invading and exterminating god like Jahve, as described in the 
case of the innocent IMadians, Amalaks and Kan'ans, whom he 
told “his chosen people” to unjustly drive from their own lands 
and homes witli bitter slaughter, extending even to Avomen and 
babes, see Heut. xx., xxv. ; Num. xxiii. ; 1 Sam. xv., XAui. ; 2 Sam. 
xvi., xix ; Judges iii., iv. ; and 1 Kings ii. The Arabian Prophet 
never entertained a thought of such crimes as therein related ; 
at heart he was kind, and longed to be tolerant and was so, 
provided the progress of the faith was not at stake. When Maka 
received him, though not acknowledging him as a Easul, he 
forgave all, and told his followers to also forgive and for- 
get. He then, indeed, broke in pieces the gods of his fathers. 
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at least the innermost idols of the sanctuary ; but when his 
general, Khalid, killed in mistaken zeal the devotees of A1 ‘Oza 
and Manat in a distant township where Mahamad had been 
stoned and persecuted, he bitterly wrung his hands with grief 
and vexation, and publicly cried : “ 0 my God, I am innocent 
of this,” and ordered large indemnity to be given to the families 
and tribe. We must not, however, compare too harshly the 
Arabian and Hebrew ideas of Gods and Prophets. Some fifty 
generations had intervened Ijetween David and the Prophet, and 
the nations had gained in civilization, and improved in tlieir 
views of celestial and terrestrial government. 

Before his arrival at Madina, ]\Iahamad had given fortli 
Allah’s commands in 90 chapters out of tlie 114 comprizing tlie 
whole Koran. The remaining “ 24 messages from God ” were 
the product of his maturer years, which often im})rove(l upon 
and appeared to set aside the earlier, but this is not sd con- 
sidered. The circumstances being different, Allah merely gave, 
say believers, new commands to meet the new positions ; and 
this is called the doctrine of au-I^^dsikh and al-Mcmmhh , the 
Ahroc/atiiif/s and Abrogated. It is as necessary and nearly as 
common in bibles as in other codes of laws. Though Ghri.st 
like Mahamad .said he came not to destroy (inaimd’h) the Law, 
and Prophets, yet he abrogated many 2 )recepts and the whole 
ancient sacrificial .system, rites and customs or “ Old Covenant,” 
in order he said to esta))lish a New Covenant, Ileb. x. 9. 

Mahamad like all bible writers settles the difficulties by new 
“ Inspiration,” by a “ Thus saith the Lord,” Sur. xvi. 103; ii. 1 00. 
“ When we change one verse for another — and God knoweth best 
what he revealeth — they .say : ‘ Thou art only a fabricator. . . . 
Whatever verse We cancel or cause thee to forget, We bring a 
better or its like. . . . God has power over all things 1 ” A con- 
venient but necessary clause where “Inspiration” is insisted on for 
gods have to evolve with the times — our “ consciences ” or know- 
ledge — that which we know (con and scire) for the time being. 

Thus did the Prophet “grow in wisdom,” and, said all 
Arabia, “ in favor with God and man ” ; but neither prophets 
nor peoples can all at once shake off their ancient faiths, rites 
an/l iiaa(Tf>.q sr» wft find Mahamad like Chri.st believed in devils 
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and the sorcery and thaumaturgy of his time and country. The 
latter was solemnly circumcized, and both avowed intercourse 
witli spirits, and said that they communed with a Father Spirit 
and angels ; both required a blind faith, absolute belief in 
tliemselves as the Prophets and Messengers of God ; in their 
words as “ Eevelations ” of his will, and in the patriarchal 
legends, rites and customs of their ancient religions unless where 
cancelled by them. 

Mahamad nearly to the last respected if he did not actually 
believe in the solar, lunar and elemental symbolisms and 
ideals of Arabia, as did the Hebrew patriarchs, judges like 
Samuel, and succeeding kings. Though a firm believer in the 
supremacy and unity of Allah, Mahamad bowed like all Western 
Asiatiks before the sacred stones of the land, the “ black stone ” 
of tile K'aba, Al-Lat and Al-‘Oza, calling them “ symbols of 
Powers, and Mediators with the Supreme.” Neither he, Jew or 
Arab would see any difference between the ‘Ozr or Ahn ha ^Ozr, 
"iti? n of 1 Sam. iv. 1, vi. 14-18, and the Arabian Al-Oza : 
both were ''Ods and Ah-ds, cf. ihid. vi. 18, where some Hebi'aists 
read “ ‘OcZ the great Father-God," and not as in our English 
translation. -lacob calls one of his Ahns or ‘Ods very similarly 
the “ Al-Alabi of Ishr-iil ” or “the great God of Israel.” Cf. 
Gen. xxxiii. 20. Acad., 28 Oct. ’76. 

The Koran in numerous places develops a strong Spirit 
cultus showing that Mahamad like Christ fully accepted the 
stories of devils entering into swine, speaking on mountain 
to]»s and pinacles of temples. They were frequently heard in 
graves wreathing under the visitations of the two black spirits 
Mmdcdr and Naklr. Good angels — winged, and the offspring 
of fire, were Allah’s messengers to men, for whom they pleaded ; 
they visited Abraham and many other good, and some bad men, 
and ever stand in seried ranks worshiping before the throne of 
God, which “ they are to bear up in the resurrection day.” But 
besides them the Prophet speaks of the hosts of hell, and five 
species of Jinns and Janns, also “ created by fire long before 
Adam’s time.” 

Believing all this, we see why Mahamad recognized the 
ancient sites and spirit-rites of all lands ; why “ he threw stones 
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to Mena ” ; to trees, karns and menhirs or Aban-nezars, went 
pilgrimages, and like Samuel, neglected not Taivdf or the 
“ circuiting ” of the old shrines. No good orthodox Maslam 
does so even to-day. We have often watched them so acting in 
many parts of Asia ; and in Egypt crowding around, to hang 
ex-votos on the sacred Mandnra tree on the Nilometer ilet of 
Roda. It is they said “ The Healing Tree of the Hahlm al- 
Kahlr” or “Great Physician,” w'hose spirit they thus entreat 
by prostrations, tears and vows to remove their ailings and 
sorrows. It is a shrine of the old arboreal Ale (Elohim of 
Hebrews) who existed before all .Tabs and Allahs, and wdio has 
still innumerable altars from the Nile to the Gauges. 

Even in Europeanized Cairo we have seen, amid the colon- 
ades of “ the high and holy mosk of Amru,” the educated and 
pious faithful squeezing themselves between the yonish cleft 
of two specially sacred twin pillars, which Professor Ebers sug- 
gests came from a temple of Artemis. In tlie neighiioring 
mosk, The (Jaraa'el liandt, we have seen scores, if not hundreds, 
of believers — mostly women, fervently praying for sexual favors, 
here specially conferred l>y Ala or his Al-lita, the INTars and 
Venus of Ilerodotos — the column and crescent or sun and moon. 
The same rites are common to Jew and Christian in the slirines 
of Jerusalem ; see details, Hirers of Life, ii. 582-9. 

Neither !Mahamad nor his followers forsook or have for- 
saken soft Luna and her varied cult ; for still they bear high 
and proudly her crescent form on the ever-grecn l)auner of the 
faith. She is still the lunar Venus Alita, de facto if not de 
fire, and is believed to lovingly guide and preserve her peojJe 
as they nightly wander amid the mazes of their desert dunes. 
Every faith is a growth of its age and surroundings, and as none 
can afford, even if they would, to throw aside the old crutches, 
leaders soon learn that compromize is here the path to succe.ss. 
Therefore does Luna still rule Arabia in field and kalendars, and 
no religious fetes neglect her aerial path, not even in Europe, 
where her periodicities regulate the most sacred Christian 
festivals. This is very clearly seen in the colored tables, 
pp. 424-27, Rivers of Life, i. 

In consequence, and most unfortunately for Islam, all its 
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rites and festivals are movable, and the Ramazan or long fast 
of the ninth month is now a very severe trial for the weakly 
and children — a veritable “ huming,” as Ramz signifies, though 
never meant so by the kindly founder or rather emphasizer of 
this very old Lenten period. When he ordained it to be kept 
by Isliimis, it fell in the pleasant .spring season, and though he 
was urged to fix it otherwise, he thought it unwise to depart 
from the old a.strological paths. Being illiterate, he could not 
foresee all the consequences, but clearly saw that to meddle 
Avitli such old .‘ind revered fetes would greatly weaken his 
position and power for the general, social and political ameli- 
oration of his people, by raising up many bitter enemies to 
oppose all the good he hoped to accomplish. He did not see 
why this should be hazarded for what ap})eared to him trivial 
or unimportant details. 

It was no doubt this principle which weighed with him 
when, in March GT)!, he so punctiliou.sly observed, when 
physically (juite unfit, all the ancient rites, practices and bloody 
sacrifices before the revered old sites, karns, mounts and sacred 
stones as at Minfi, Arafilt and ]\Iaka. Only at this time did he 
li'cl his position strong enough to require the sup^Jres.sion of 
much which very possibly he had long disapproved of, and 
therefore at this late dtite in his career, came at last his stern 
decretal against all the old deities of his fatherland, but not of 
the prayerful rites and holy places. 

For some time past he had found it useless to merely try 
and persuade men with the old theistik arguments of his youth, 
as the goodness and love of Allah and a heaven of bliss with him 
for evermore. Something drastic was clearly necessary, and he 
now saw his way to a rapid system of proselytism by conquest. 
Nations and all tribes had for long hung tremlding on his words, 
no longer vain threateniugs, but terrible and imperative com- 
mands, such as : “ Forsake your .superstitions in sun, moon and 
stars, gods and godesscs ; in a virgin - born God or Trinity 
thereof, and adopt Islamism, or suffer outlawry or death.” 
Proclamations to this eft’ect were circulated among the nations, 
and special ones addressed to emperors and kings. He per- 
emptorily directed the Emperor Heraklius, in 629, when en- 
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gaged in restoring the Holy to Jerusalem, to “I'enounce at once 
all superstitions in a crucified God ” ; and had sternly ordered 
the conquering Kosroes in 628, when at the head of his armies in 
Egypt and Syria, to “ desist from sun worship.” 

Before he died Maharnad saw the green crescented banner 
fluttering, if not fixed, over all Arabia and its northern borders, 
and within the century of his birtli it floated over great and 
enthusiastik armies moving victoriously throughout the length 
and breadth of Arabia, Egypt, Syria and the Bosporus : nay, 
from the Indus in the east to the Guadalquiver in the west. 
The faith drove Christianity out of Asia and Africa, where even 
now only a comparatively rude nucleus of it remains, and that on 
suffrance ; and still in this thirteenth hundredth and thirteenth 
year of its age does the great mouotheistik wave roll on through- 
out the length and breadth of Africa and over all the coasts and 
islands of Asia and Polynesia. 

It everywhere far more than holds its own, and successful!)’ 
attacks Hinduism, Buddhism and all pagan religions ; especially 
commending itself by simplicity in rites and doctrines, tlie 
equality nay, brotherhood of all its adherents, and its fair hojies 
and promises of a future life. This, rather than preaching or 
even the sword, has enabled it to convert its hundreds where 
Christianity can only at vast labor and expense win its tens, 
and these usually the poor or starving. 

As soon as its rule was firmly established in western Asia, 
Africa and southern Europe, its rulers did their best to upraise 
the peoples intellectually. It was they, says the autlior of 
The History of E'lir. Civil., “who kindled the lamp of learning 
which illumined the dark pages of European history ; which but 
for Arabs might never have become a center of civilization and 
progress.” They established seats of learning from Spain to 
Baghdad. There teachers and scholars arose — bright and shining 
lights — the cultured saviors of Europe when Christians were 
ignorant, gloomy pessimists, busy only in darkening the land 
with all the devout senility which characterized our dark 
middle ages. 

Only this generation has done Mahamadanism justice. Its 
African conqueror Amru was long believed, in spite of the pro- 
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tests of Gibbon and Humboldt, to have burnt the Alexandrian 
library, but it now seems clear that this was the same Chris- 
tian vandalism which destroyed the Serapemn, its treasures and 
schools of learning, and even tore to pieces the fair and accom- 
plished Hypatia. Scarce a remnant of the library was in sitti 
when the armies of Amru appeared in Africa ; see Mr Rehatsek’s 
careful paper in Ind. Anty. and R. As. J., July ’85, p. Ixv. 
Far from destroying seats of learning, we find that Khalifa 
Al-Mutawakkil, of 850, actually restored the Alexandrian 
University as soon as the country was quieted ; and in 960 the 
Fatimite Khalifa founded another in Cairo, where 5000 students 
were annually taught and one half maintained free by the state — 
an early lesson to Christian governments. 

The following is the present distribution of Mahamadans 
throughout the world, so that they compose one-seventh of the 
human race. They can scarcely be placed lower than, roundly 
200 MILLIONS, whicli, as in the case of other faiths, includes 
all mere nominal Islfunis, a mass of practical pagans, and no 
small number of atheists, stoiks, agnostiks, theists, materialists, 
&c., embraced in the acknowledged 73 sects of the faith, now 
])robably nearer double this. 


AIillions. i 


Millions. 


In Turkey Syria and Irak . 
. (North 

■■ \ Central . . 

,, China, Japan and their 
Islands 

,, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
and other E. Trans- 
Indian States . 


23 

In Egypt 

8 

20 

,, Persia 

9 ^ 

10 

„ India and Ceylon . 

GO 

30 

,, Indian Archipelago, Siam 
and French States 

23 

7 

i ,, Central Asia 

i 

15 


Total . ._90 I Total . . ll%f 

y Of these 20jf millions the Empress of India rules over 
/ about 55 millions out of an Indian population of about 295 
millions, and the next census will no doubt make these figures 
56 MILLIONS and 300 millions, which are distributed over our 
Indian provinces in the following percentages to their total 
population : — 
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Bengal . .33 percent. Madras . . Gi percent. 

N.W. Provinces . 33 „ Oudh . .10 „ 

Panjab , .52 „ Bombay . . IG ,, 

This is really the missionary result of the faith sinee the con- 
quering Mahamadan entered India 700 years ago; plus of course 
what is due to natural increase of population, which has been enor- 
mous for tlie past century. It is, in round numbers, 80,000 per 
annum, which is the more extraordinary seeing that the faitli 
has not for centuiies made any proselytizing efforts, and unlike 
Christianity, has never had any pi'opagandist funds or organiza- 
tion. It has been simply an ever silent advocate, seen and 
felt by all races and sects. Tlie marked simplicity of the creed, 
the brotherhood and equal support whicli it so unreservedly 
gives to all who believe and confess, and the sobrietv and genei-al 
good which it inculcates, is its strong recommendation to the 
busy toilers of earth who, as (/anon d'aylor wi’ote, come to it 
in their thousands for one tliat goes over to the comjdicated 
Christian scheme of salvation. 

Yet Islfim has very hard and hist lines, and though with a 
short creed, it is severely bound down to tin* letter of its Koran 
— now almost an ancient book. It was wiitten by an Arab for 
Araliians of our seventh century, and therefore as little fitted for 
the 19th century as the mendicant and monastik customs, rites 
and rules of ancient Buddhists, Essenes and (diristians, not to 
.speak of the laws and rites of Aloses and Veihlntists. Fortuntitely. 
the inate vigor and love of liberty of Teutons, Franks and 
Saxon.s, were able in time to ea.st off similar ImuuIs with which 
Christian priests deftly sought to enslave them, and l et retain 
the good substance which lies at the base, and is the real kernel 
of all superstition.s. 

Mahamadanism, like all faiths, arose largely on the founda- 
tions vvhich others had built ; her masses, if not her stricter 
miilvls, adapting, if not adopting, much that they found in the 
religions and superstitions of Persia, I’urkistan and India, as 
well as of southern Europe and Africa ; and we see that the 
further her monarchs were removed from, or least shackled by 
priests and their teaching.s, so much the more did the ruled 
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prosper and the sword give way to the pruning hook. When 
her kings were free-thinkers or tolerant like Akhar, Jehangir 
and SluTh Jehan, the empire prospered as well as all that was 
best in the faith ; but the pious and thoroughly sincere em- 
perors were always intolerant and a curse to all but their fana- 
tical followers ; as seen in the case of the pious Aurangzeb, 
who wrought rebellion and ruin, and brought the progressive 
British power to the front, and eventually to supremacy. The 
true JVIaslam fanatik is still seen in the Soudani and some 
Ai’abian Walifibls, whose fierceness, if .shoi t lived, has been ever 
eventful. Its prominent doctrines of fatalism and predestina- 
tion arc common to the Arabian, Hebrew and many sects ; but 
none have l)een long able to withstand their national develop- 
ments, faithfully and logically carried out. Like Christians, 
the })rophet taught that “ none can believe but by permission 
of God ; that soul only which He guides can embrace Islam. 
He creates good and bad inclinations ; some He wills to mislead, 
and straight and narrow is the path to heaven. . . . There is 
not one whose plac(‘ liere and hereafter is not written down by 
Allah. If thou fullest 1)}’ the way i>r lighting for Him, it is all 
the same ; thou cans! not escape His decree.” In this manner 
spake Maliamad, and thousands flocked to his standard, and 
every success was to them a proof from heaven that the Pro- 
phet’s words were divine. 8o the Hel)rew said : “ Is there evil 
in the, city which the Lord has not done I ” and before the 
Helacw, the devotees of Zeus said that dove poured good and 
evil from two vases at his temple gates, d'he doctrines are 
very old, and logically follow out the idea of one almighty and 
omniscient God ruling all things. 

Canon Is. Taylor, in the famous controversy which followed 
the reading of his pa])er in the Church Congrc'S of 1887, show- 
ing the poor successes of Christianity, calls Islam “ a semi- 
Christian rather than anti-Christian faith.” After studying the 
subjet;t in Egypt, he writes : 

“ Maliamadaus acknowledge our Bible, prophets and teachers as 
inspired, and every doctrine of Islam has been held by some Christian 
sect or writer. . . . All ^loslems would unreservedly accept the de- 
finition of God contained in the Westminster Confession. Their 
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opinions as to predestination and the Divine Sovereignty are those of 
Calvin ; their doctrine as to tlie brotherhood of believers is that of the 
Wesleyans. As to the sacraments and the priesthood, they agree with 
the Quakers and Mr Bright ; as to the Trinity, with the Unitarians 
and Mr Chamberlain ; and as to tithes, with Lord Selborne and Mr 
Beresford-Hope. Their doctrine of ins])iration is almost precisely that 
of the Dean of Chichester ; their views as to the nature of future 
punishment are those of Dr Pusey, while as to its duration, they 
incline to the opinions of Archdeacon Farrar ; and they would accept 
more readily than some of us Dr Cumming’s opinions concerning tlie 
Second Advent, or Canon Body’s belief as to the terrestrial functions 
discharged by angels. They hold, with the soundest Anglican divines, 
that the object of prayer is not to conform God’s will to ours, but ours 
to His. Far more reverent than the Salvation Army, their missionaries, 
like those of General Booth, preach one chief doctrine, salvation l)y 
faith, and insist on one chief practice, abstinence from alcohol. There 
is hardly a single doctrine of Islam that has not been advocated by 
some whom we recognise as Christians, while no Moslems hold legends 
or superstitions so gross as those which are entertained by the 
peasantry of southern Italy. On various points as to which they 
differ from us they appeal to the Bible to justify their belief an<l 
practices. Thus they defend the permission of polygamy and con- 
cubinage in the Koran by the examples of David, Solomon, Jacob, 
and Abraham, whom they reverence as ‘ prophets.’ ” — E<jp, Noi(‘ lil\ 
88 . 

Of course the too candid Canon was, as he adds, “ reviled 
by the European religious press, preached against l)y Bishops, 
and denounced as a traitor from missionary }>latforms, and com- 
pared by the London Guardian to ‘ Goliath defying the armies 
of the Living God.’ ” He was therefore in a position to value 
Muslim toleration ; yet he wxmld have found this as treaclierous 
a reed as Christianity, had an opportunity arisen to crush the 
infidel. As it was, he says on his return home : 

I found more of the spirit of religious tolerance and of true 
Christian charity in the East than in the West. The echoes of the 
stormy controversy, with its wild abuse of Islam and all its works, 
were still reverberating in the vernacular journals of Cairo, Constan- 
tinople, Beyrout, and Teheran ; but instead of producing, as in Eng- 
land, explosions of fierce intolerance, I found a yearning for brotherly 
concord with Christians, and a desire for a reformation which might 
bring Islam into a closer approach to Christianity.” 
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THE EXCELLENCES OF ISLAM MAX MULLER. 

“ Mahamadans never,” wrote the Bishop of London to the 
Times of 17th April ’93, “ make any addition to the vices already 
prevalent among those whom they reach or conquer as do 
Christians. The approach of these is almost everywhere the 
introduction of drunkenness, previously all but unknown.” 

Professor Max Miiller bears similar testimony in the Nine- 
teenth Century of Feb. ’94, written on his return from Constanti- 
nople. He finds Islam has “cured the two cancers that eat into 
the flesh of our modern society — drunkenness and immorality — 
no Mahamadan woman leading an openly immoral life.” This, 
which is too emphatik, is perhaps more owing to our inju- 
dicious laws and customs, founded, it is erroneously believed, 
on New Testament teaching ; though this only prescribes to 
bishops one wife, l>ut urges Paul’s example of none at all ! 

Easterns marry at or about puberty, and see no objection 
to two or three wives ; l)ut our prelatik pastors and masters in- 
sisted on trying to combat natural law, and hence our nearly 
celebate army and priesthood, and general monogamy and mis- 
ogamy : with the too common result throughout Europe, that 
“ one-twentieth of the ])opulation in the prime of life are leading 
vicious or solitary lives,” and hence a flourishing excrescence like 
Utali, which has been now suppressed by coercive monogamists. 

Like us, says Prof. Max Muller, the IVIaslam calls God 
“ the Lord and Governor of the universe (a Father) just, 
righteous and merciful, who rewards virtue and punishes vice 
either now or hereafter. . . . Like us (he continues) the Islaiui 
strives to be truthful and do right, and is ashamed of wrong 
. . . and if his life under its good and evil aspects may be 
taken as a result of the religion, then ‘ Turks, infidels and 
heretics’ (whom we thus pray for) really excel us on several 
Very important points” — iiotably sobriety and morality. “The 
^oran and the ‘Ulamas exercise a more salutary influence” than 
our priests, clmrches and Bible. “ How,” asks the Professor, 
“ can we help wishing that they (the Turks and infidels), would 
teach us how to produce the same results in Christendom which 
they have produced during the 1273 years that their religion 
has existed, and has quickened the most torpid and lifeless parts 
of the world ? ” 




r. . 
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Of course this is all correct, and the Orientalist only 
wonders that it is necessary to tell educated Europe such 
trite facts. But if this is true of Mahamadanism, which has 
one criminal to every 830 persons, how much more is Buddhism 
and Hinduism to be recommended, seeing that these have re- 
spectively only one criminal in 3787 and 1360 ; whilst among 
Christians the rate is one in 274 — this according to Indian 
statist iks. 

Let us now glance at the pre-Koranik state of Arabia, and 
see the soil out of Avhich grew the goodly tree which all western 
Asia has gathered around and faithfully clung to for over twelve 
centuries. The wide, lone desert seems to have always im- 
pressed some thoughtful men with the oneness of a great over- 
ruling Spirit ; though to the poverty-stricken Badawin or 
nomad in constant fear of his life, gods and fjhouls were every- 
where, and he reared to them rude circles, dolmens, trees, 
stocks and stones, beside wliich to worship and propitiate. 
Arabians of the upper and middle classes seem, however, always 
to have welcomed the monotheistik spirit, provided it was not 
too aggressive on such ancient high gods as Habl, ‘Oza, &c. ; 
and respected their rites and holy places, as ^Maka, As-Safa and 
Al-Marwa. So to-day Europe gladly listens to tlie umntliodox. 
provided no direct attack is made on “ tlie Lord Cod of Abra- 
liam,” the Theos and Kurios of “the New Dispensation” and 
other revered “ fundamentals.” 

It is probable that Jethro and then Moses got their mongrel 
monotheism in “ Arabi the Blest, mother of faiths and nations,” 
just as Hebrews got their legendary genesis of the world, 
deluge, &c., from Babylonia, and then veiled the polytheism of 
the Kaldian in the dual-in-uuo Yahve-Aleim. According to some 
Hebrew traditions, many Jews penetrated the Hijaz — the “ Holy 
Land” of Islam (embracing the states of ]\Iaka and Al-Madina) 
in the time of Saul — say 1100 B.c. — and they doubtless had 
trading stations as far as San‘a or 8heba in Solomon’s day.s — 
say 1000 B.c. ; and in the sixth century B.C’. when Nebu- 
kadrezar desolated Judea, colonies of Jews settled in and around 
Madina. We read of Jews actively interfering with their ad- 
vice to prevent the Himyarite King of Al-Y4man sending an 
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army about 210 A.c. to destroy the K'aba, and bring away the 
l^lack Stone to San'aa. Rather, said the rabbim, “ visit it with 
profound respect, perform Tawdf and all the other pious rites. 
It is indeed the temple of our father Abraham, and we would 
do tlie same, but that it possesses idols, and impure blood has 
been slied in it.” On this the king visited it as a pilgrim, and 
prcs(;nted the first brocaded Kiswa or covering, a practice which 
monarchs have annually adhered to. 

From the beginning of the third century, no doubt many 
literary and pious Aral»ians were evidently fairly acquainted with 
the Tliiira or Pentateuch, and still more so with the attractive 
legends of the Talmud, which was completed about the 5th 
century, for this, says the Rev. Mr Rodwell in his Koran, then 
“extensively influenced the religious creed of all the Jews in 
Arabia.” We may l)olicve that Maliamad had also had some 
Christian gospels road to him during his travels in 595-6 in 
Palestine and Syria. He evidently refers in some Suras to the 
views of Essenes, Ebionites, Nabeans and Sabeans, in regard to 
celibacy, circumcision, alJutions, and turning towards the Jeru- 
salem temple as their Txablah in 2 )rayer, rather than to their old 
Kurios, the solar lord. Cf. Snr. iii. 52, &c. 

t.'hj’istianity is said to have been j)reaehed in the Hijaz 
about 200 A.c, by Pantaiuos, who is thought to have then had 
th(' Hebrew gosiiel of Matthew. Frumentus of 326, a Christian 
from Tyre, taught Christianity at the Court of the King of 
Aithio^jia, and Athanasius, 2 )atriareh of Alexandria, consecrated 
him bishop of A])ysinia. In 343 the Emperor Constantine sent 
one Theophilus (of “the Arian heresy”) as a bishop) to the 
Himyar King o{ AI-Yaman, and he built three churches; one 
at Zafar, another at Aden, and the third at llormazd, the then 
important cajjital commanding the entrance to the Persian gulf. 
In the end of this fourth century two devout Christians, 
Faima]f-yu)h and Salih, were j^reaching throughout the fertile 
district of Najran in N.E, Yaman, and they here converted some 
leading chiefs and tribes, and by about 520, Naji’an received a 
bishop), and a church then apparently arose in San ‘a itself, 

About this time the Arab ruler of Yaman, Dzhu Nawas, is 
said to have been a converted Jew, and he, bent on arresting 
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the progress of Christianity and murder of some Jews, then sent 
an army into Najran, which massacred 20,000 persons, the 
news of which reaching the Emperor Justin L, made him 
induce the Christian king of Abysinia, Najashi, to despatch an 
army to aid the Christians. Thus in 581 a “Christian league 
was formed” {Blair's C. Tables), and 70,000 Abysinians under 
a general Aryat conquered Al-Yaman, killed one-third of the 
males, and deported their females to Abysinia ; but his tyrany 
after this was so great that his own people rose against him, 
and he was slain in 537 by another Abysinian Christian — a 
prince Ahraliatu’l Ashram, whose name points to the Judean 
and old and universal Ashara cultus of these coasts. 

Abraha ruled as a Viceroy of Abysinia till his death in 570, 
and during these thirty -three years propagated Christianity 
very successfully throughout southern Arabia. About 545 tbe 
Patriarch of Alexandria appointed a bisho]) in his city of 
Zafar, who compiled a Greek code of laws and refuted Jews in 
public conferences. Abraha made the church of his cajutal, 
San'a, “the wonder of the age, and it received precious marbles 
from the Emperor of Rome and King of A)>ysinia.” But the 
Viceroy fatally miscalculated his strength about 5G8/0, wlieii, 
seeing many of his Yamani tribes still worshiping at tlu‘ old 
shrines and making pilgrimages to INlaka, he issued a proclama- 
tion requiring them to come instead to the San ‘a cathedral. 

Very shortly after some of his missionaries were killed in 
the Hijax and the royal church defiled, when, hearing that the 
culprits were connected with the K'aba, he in 570 marched on 
Maka with a large army of Abysinians, leading them mounted 
on an elephant — the first ever so seen in Arabia, and which led 
to this, the natal year of the Prophet, being called “ The 
Elephant Year.” Of course all Hijazis said Allah then fought 
for Maka, and therefore is reference made to it in Snr. v. 
When near, Abraha summoned the city to surrender, saying 
that he came to utterly destroy it, when a deputation, le(l by 
‘Abd’l Muttalib (Mahamad’s grandfather) appeared before him 
^ head of fhe Karish tribe and Makan state. He calmly 
requested Abraha to restore 200 of his camels which his troops 
had wrongfully seized, and- the Christian, struck with his noble 
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bearing, expressed surprise at his thinking more of his camels 
than tlie city and shrine. Muttalib calmly said : “ The camels 
are mine, and the temple belongs to one who knows how to 
defend it ” ; and thereupon returned to the city and told his 
people to seek refuge in the hills. He then went to the door of 
the K‘aba, and seizing the ring, cried : “ 0 Allah, the humblest 
of tby creatures defends his own. Defend thou the majesty of 
thy temple, and suffer not the cross to be erected on the spot 
thou liast consecrated.” 

Next day Allah acted as Yahve had done in the case of 
Bal‘am and his ass. Abraba’s elephant refused to advance 
towards Maka, frequently fell on its knees, and then turned 
south to Al-yanian. Flocks of birds dropped stones on the 
soldiers, and pustules broke out on their bodies, and on a 
weakly assault of some Makanites, the army turned and fled, 
and Abraha died of his wounds — more probably jjoisoned — a 
favorite Makan method at wdiich the people were adepts. The 
dispersion was no doubt really due to a violent outbreak of 
smallpox, which, having never before visited Arabia, terrified 
the troo])s. We need not wonder that Makans said, “ The Lord 
fought for ]\laka.” It was a clearer case than that of the 
dispersion of the hosts of Senacharib. 

There was still another important and very ancient faith in 
Arabia at this time, knoAvn as Saheanism, a growth of the old 
solar and nature cults tempered and imj)roved by the long 
dominance of Zoroastrianism in Perses, llormazd, Irak and 
S.E. Babylonia. This was little known in the Hijaz, except as 
magianism or cult of magik or sorcery, but had been dominant 
among all the nations situated on or near the Persian Gulf 
above a thousand years before Mahamad’s day. Its eorrupt 
Arabian form, Sabeanism, had spread throughout the south eoasts 
of Arabia, East Africa, and into many Indian and Ceylonese 
ports ; but Hijazis, even in our 7th century, seem to have known 
least of it, for the Prophet confuses it with Mazdeanism and 
calls Sabeans “ People of a book.” He says they may be saved, 
for they have a “ Divine Revelation written by Adam, and 
handed down through Shith and Idris,” or Seth and Enoch. 
They were in numerous sects ; “ had temples or spired struc- 
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tures called Ash Khas ; chanted psalms and held some rites like 
to Christians ; believed in “ spiritual beings or essences,” Avhich 
were “ pure light like stars,” but so subtle as to be imperceptible 
to mind or sight ; yet they directed all things, and frequented 
the Ash Khds, and in this way the worshipers could “ (!om- 
municate with Almighty God,” for they believed in no apostles, 
propliets or intermediaries. These Sabcans had sacred days 
and months when no war was permitted ; many purificatory 
rites, washings, removal of hair from all parts of body save the 
head, circumcision ; belief in the transmigration of the soul, 
and a final judgment before one great supreme God. Their . Ish 
Khds were, of course, the Ash-gdhs or fire altars of Mazdeans. 

Hijazis adopted many of their rites, and issued as laws 
most of their rules in regard to marriage. Iliey also adopted 
circumcision, though claiming to get this from Abraham ; and 
they used to circumcize in the thirteenth year, saying that the 
rite was at this age performed on Ishmael. Maslim determined it 
was to bo done on the boy’s sixth year, or as soon as he could 
pronounce Allfdi correct!}’. There is no mention of circumcision, 
Kl)at)Ui, or cutting,” in theKoiTin, perhaps because “ l\Ia])amad 
was sine 2'>i'nepntio like seventeen other propliets.” The rite is 
very ancient ov’er all Africa and Arabia, and extended at various 
times to girls. It is imperative in Islam, and is calletl a 
“ Divine institution.” 

The aliove shows that there were many and strong in- 
fluences at work making towards the rise of a. new and monistik 
faith, which should not refuse the good seen in Judaism, tSabean- 
ism and Christianity, but be eklektik towards all; and Mahamad 
became the builder, but with an hereditary bias and surround- 
ings which none of us can avoid. lie had personal instructions 
from Jews and Christians. Khadija and his cousin Warka say 
some “ were tainted with the Christian heresy,” and among his 
later wives were a Jewess and Koptik Christian maiden, and he 
had besides a monkish adviser. From about his fortieth year he 
had come to hate bitterly the polytheism and idolatry he found 
alike among the three faiths, and gave out that “ he was sent 
by God not to found a new religion, but to restore to its pristine 
purity that of Abraham, and therefore to destroy all idolatrous 
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practices ” — showing how little he knew of the Ashardl cult of 
Ishra-als. When in power and able to “ destroy,” he gave out 
as a divine revelation, Koran v. 73: “Jews, Sabeans and 
Christians, and whosoever believes in God and the judgment 
day, and does what is right, need not fear or grieve.” Never- 
theless they had to pay extra taxes ! 

Naturally the Tri-theism and Mariolatry of Christians, 
which had become very sti'ong from Thrakia to Syria and Africa 
towards the end of the fourth century, and a little later in 
Arabia, had made every idea of a Trinity and worship of a 
mother godess and consort of the Almighty abhorrent to one 
vdio scorned Osiris, Isis, and Horos, and had always aimed at 
and finally disestfiblished A1 lat, ‘A1 ‘Oza and Manat. He could 
not brook “ the Holy Family ” — a virgin mother who had 
through a Holy Ghost produced a Son-Mediator between the 
supreme Father and His children. He considered it rank blas- 
phemy, and never speaks of Jesus but as “ the son of ]\lary,” 
and early enunciated the following Four Articles as the Eshed 
or Confession of Islam. 

Fik.st — The eternal unity of God. 

Seconi) — Tlie existence of angels — Mcilahim — and mes- 
sengers of God. 

1’hikd — -T he inspiiation of the Scriptures. 

Fourth — A belief in the Day of Judgment and decrees of 
Allah, Avhatsoever these mav be. . 

l>y ins[)iration he meant Wahl Zahar and IT^a/u Bdtaii ; 
the first being the literal and e.rtemal words, and even the 
letters ])roeeeding from the mouth of Gabriel ; and the second, 
f/cueral and. internal inspiration ; as when a prophet uses his 
own words to express what he feels to be the truth and com- 
mands of Allah. So, he says, “ spake Moses, Christ, Himself, 
and other prophets who have in all times and countries spoken 
as moved by God, and were in this sense only . . . mediators 
between God and man.” In this sense also he required that all 
should acknowledge him as the last sent prophet of Allah. 

Allowing for the anthropomorphik imagery with which all 
religions clothe a future state of existence. Prof. M. Muller 
“can see nothing false in what the KorM teaches” thereon. , 

^ ^ M. a ^ f ^ y i- - V 
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“ It would be impossible to describe (says the Prof.) the happi- 
ness of Pai'adise except in analogy with human happiness 
.... and if so, why exclude the greatest human happiness, 
companionship with friends of either sex, if sex there be in the 
next world ? Why assume the pharisaical mien of contempt 
for life’s greatest blessing, while yet Ave speak in very human 
imagery of the Holy Jerusalem,” its beauties and vast dimen- 
sions, a city of gold, jasper and all precious stones. “ If such 
childish delights .... are admitted in the life to come .... 
why not the loveliness of woman ? ” 

Mahamad looked upon heaven as the holy and hai)py 
gathering place of husbands, wives, children, and friends. 
There, he says, “all these shall have enjoyment, rest and 
peace ; none shall be wronged in these gardens of Eden which 
the Merciful has promised to his servants in the unseen ” 
(world). Allah’s welcome is : “ Enter ye into Paradise, 0 my 
servants, ye and your wives (and be) happy.” Sur. xxxvi. 
55 ; xix. 60. 

“There is nothing indelicate or impure in his description 
of the houris,” or maidens which are necessarily there also, 
says Prof. Muller ; and nothing is moi’e erroneous than ac- 
cusing the prophet of sensuality. “ He sanctioned polygamy, 
and (latterly) even allowed himself more wives and slaves than 
to his followers .... but these considered Ids marrying other 
wives an an act of benevolence in granting them his protection, 
while others were averse to orphans.” Surah iv. 125. 

Mahamadans “ look upon polygamy as a remedy of many 
social evils, and they are not far wi-ong, says Max Muller, in 
all that concerns the great leader we must remember the land, 
circumstances and ways of the desert, its rulers and wild men 
of the 7th century. Mahamad acted the part of a patriot and 
statesman by combating to such extent as he could the un- 
limited polygamy of the tribes; their common massacre or 
burial alive of female children, and the treatment of all women 
as mere chattels ; they could like cattle be seized by the 
strongest. Their fate as slaves in his day was indeed worse 
than that of cattle, and polygamy was to them an inspeakable 
benefit. He therefore ruled that “ men might marry even up 
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to four wives each, provided they could love and do justly 
by them.” Nor is the result bad ; for Mahamadan family 
life compares favorably with Christian, alike in affection, 
purity, and peace, and has infinitely fewer divorce cases and 
scandals. 

Maliamad also raised vastly the position of the slave, 
always freeing his own, and doing the best he could for others. 
As to female slaves, he enacted that when they became mothers 
they were to be recognized as members of the family ; and that 
their children were to have all the rights of legitimacy. The 
xesult is that no young mothers commit murder and suicide as 
in Christian lands. Of course slavery could not be put down, 
so tlie statesman had to restrain any wish he may have had to 
go further in this respect. 

Throughout chapters ii. and iv. of the Koran, we find 
him cancelling many old laws and customs alike of Arabia and 
the west regarding wives, children, widows, and orphans. He 
here puts a stop to many cruel and rapacious practices in a 
manner which outstrips even the present laws of most European 
states. Always, of course, as he says, “by the commands of 
Allah,” or as said Moses, “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

Maliamad insisted that “ without four witnesses no woman 
may be maligned ; that none might touch a woman’s property, 
be she widow, maid or wife, without her free consent”; that 
“ whoever wronged the orphan, Allah would broil in hell fire. . . . 
Be ye therefore beneficent and fear to lie unjust or sin, for 
Allah witnesses all our actions, and whosoever doeth good, 
whether male or female, shall go to Paradise” — words which 
refute the popular delusion that women had no soul^ or place 
in heaven cxcejit as dissolute houris. Sur. iv. 75/7. 

It was declared that not even the legal heir of a woman 
was to succeed to her estate except by her consent ; and that 
as much belief was to be placed on her word as that of the male 
accuser, even though he were her husband (chapter xxvi.). 
Contrary to the laws and customs of nearly all eastern states, 
which decreed death to the adulteress, but let the adulterer go 
nearly scatheless, Mahamad meted out the same punishment to 
both, and as a ruler he severely and publicly flogged both. He 

2 H 
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condemned celibacy as leading to many evils, and would not 
tolerate prostitution, drinking, or gambling. 

The great lawgiver saw in marriage only a civil contract 
which the testimony of two witnesses made complete, but 
which the woman, like her hu.sband, could annul on grounds of 
immorality and general bad conduct ; as by leaving each other 
without suitable subsistence, habitual cruelty, or if the husband 
threaten his wife with bodily injury, or force her to degrading 
labor. “If ye husbands have rights, so have your wives,” said 
Mahamad, “ therefore shall the wife plead her own cause against 
the unjust and rapacious husband. . . . Ke shall maintain her 
and hers in a manner suitable to their condition. . . . He shall 
give unto her her dower when she asketh for it, and at her 
death she and her dauijhters shall have their legal share of the 
estate (usually two thirds) before any i.'< meted out to the heirs 
male.” 

Naturally pious from boyhood, Mahamad had led a piire and 
single life to the age of twenty-five, when he married a devoted 
and good woman, aged forty, who had uuselfi.shly befitended 
him from childhood and amid many troubles. He was sincerely 
attached to Khadijah and ab.solutely faithful to her for twenty 
years ; only after her death did he marry again, and with others, 
mostly widows and orphans of persecuted followers, who would 
have perished had he not received them into his quiet frugal 
household. None could protect these l)ut by marriage, and they 
abounded in his I'estless troubled land, the laws and circum- 
stances of which must never be forgotten in judging this great 
militant propliet. 

Latterly his lofty position necessarily somewhat isolated 
him, as in the case of other monarchs, from his fellowmen, and 
threw him more into the society of the loss worldly and ambitious 
sex, and thus led to his oversteping his own ruling, that “ a 
pious Islami should not have more than four wives ” ; but he 
was here very peculiarly circumstanced. He was daily and 
closely associated with good and pious leaders who had more 
than four wives, and personally for the good of his country and 
faith, felt the supreme necessity for an heir, if his empire and 
creed were to be established without enormous bloodshed and 
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turmoil. And was he wrong when he urged that there was 
nothing better or possible for Arabia than his creed, supple- 
mented by the best laws which he could enact ? 

Whilst acknowledging his frailties we must grant that the 
Prophet was all round as good as he was great in heart and 
soul. He was certainly no sensualist, hypocrit or epileptik, 
though in early life delicate and at all times emotional. He 
sincerely believed what he taught, and had the genuine pro- 
phetik and missionary spirit which no opposition or misfortune 
could arrest or even damp. He was a visionary and spiritualist, 
vividly seeing, and as he thought, “communing with Allah 
his great Father,” whose prophet and messenger he firmly 
believed he was. He therefore readily accepted the quasi 
spiritual manifestations and miracles attributed to other pro- 
phets and evangelists, but as in the case of Christ he believed 
that h(^ was sent to supersede all former prophets and to grant 
salvation and comfort to whosoever believed. 

“ No breach of the law then existing,” says Professor M. Muller, 
“ can be laid to Mahamad’s charge during the long life in which he 
made open war against the most cherished errors and prejudices of his 
compatriots. He devoted his life to the cause of truth and right and 
to the welfare of his fellow-creatures. That he recognized the spirit 
of (lod in the spirit of truth within him, stamps him at once as a true 
pi’ophet ; that he mistook that still small voice for the voice of the 
Archangel Gabriel only shows that he spoke a language which we no 
longer understand ” — 


or rather that he lived in an atmosphere and times of foolish 
beliefs in ghosts, devils and miracles. 

Without culture or training, Mahamad bravelv and with 
strong self-reliance entered upon many of the most difficult 
questions of state craft — economic and international laws — 
slavery and relations of the sexes in all their complications, as 
well as on many grievous burdens which no other rulers of 
Arabia or Western Asia had ventured to tackle. Where he 
found laws and customs too formidable to arrest, he mitigated 
them and made it difficult and dangerous for the oppressor to 
oppress. 
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“ The results which he achieved,” says Professor Muller, “ were 
very marvelous, if we consider that he was originally a poor camel- 
driver, and that his religion extended rapidly from the rising to the 
setting sun. One thing is greatly to his credit. His followers early 
ascribed to him the power of working miracles ; but he himself 
declared most strongly against all miracles. And as if seeing the 
difficulties which arise when the thoughts and commands of one man 
or of one generation are stereotyped for all time, he left behind him 
these memorable words : ‘ I am no more than a man : when I order 
you anything in respect to religion, receive it : and when 1 order you 
anything about the affairs of the world, then I am nothing more than 
a man.’ ” 

His pious but contracted vision saw ofili/ one remedy for 
all the ills of man, and this he faithfully preached and sternly 
enforced : viz., Faith in one Great Omnipresent Fatlier God, 
and obedience to his will as revealed to his Paighavihar or 
“ Prophet,” the Rasul and Al Maslh or Messiah, whose message 
was embodied in the Koriin — his God’s revealed “ Word of 
Life.” 

This brief creed, he said, umst Tide all men, socially, politi- 
cally, and religiously, individually and nationally — willingly if 
possible, but if not, forcibly. The whole world, he cried, must 
be forced to acknowledge the Dln-al-IslCmi or “ the religion of 
Islam. For this I-saldm — safe or blessed cau.se — was 1 sent 
into the world,” and to this he truly devoted his life, great 
energy and talents, though ho could not but have foreseen the 
fearful blood and misery this preaching would entail. His was 
not only a crusade against many evils, but some good, which 
jjerhaps he thought must be sacrificed before he could destroy 
the evils and superstitions which he felt were then eating into 
the hearts of his people. Is it wonderful that amid such vast 
and multifarious matters he erred, gifted though he was with 
much foresight and strong good sense and prudence ? In 
political matters he readily and wisely recognized facts and 
consequences, and diplomatically accepted compromises so as to 
mitigate where he could not eradicate or conquer. He evidently 
only strove for more power in order to accomplish more good, 
and whatever laws the circumstances permitted of. He is 
blamed by superficial readers for not accomplishing the impos- 
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sible ; but he weighed well how far he could go without alien- 
ating the zeal and affections of his followers, and therefore often 
stopped short in issuing many good laws and commands which 
he had much at heart. 

Even Christian historians now acknowledge the wisdom 
with which he generally acted — “ a wisdom,” said his people, 
“ which he received direct from heaven,” as indeed thought the 
Prophet himself. He did not, however, allow his heavenly 
delusions to deceive him as a practical statesman. He only ran 
riot in his militfint religion, and fatally ; for he disrupted all 
the old cults of western Asia and Africa ; broke up tribes and 
families and set parents against their children, as such Messiahs 
have coldly and complacently confessed to be their desire. 

Like Christ in the parable of the lilies, Mahamad thought 
it wrong in holy things to weigh consequences or even to plan 
out his conduct and consider his words. He believed that 
Allah was an ever present leader, or as Christ taught, that 
the Holy Ghost would teach us what to do and say when our 
conduct was called in question. Like Christ, also, he urged 
us to take no thought for life, food or raiment, not even for the 
morrow — crude doctrines which, had they been adhered to, 
woukl have arrested the whole progress of the world and left us 
in the lowest crofter stage, without decent houses, hospitals, 
schools, art or science. 

Though no deceiver, Mahamad, like Christ, Avould seem to 
have approved of the ways of the unjust steward or of treating 
a fool according to his folly, for he is said to have once or twice 
met deceit with deceit. Though good and merciful by nature, 
he was like all rulers and his God, terribly severe at times, 
never sparing lives when death and destruction seemed advan- 
tageous to Islam, the nation, cause or political situation. 

No doubt his religion was a vast improvement on all the 
old cults of the west, and western Asia accepted it as such. 
It has ever since held undivided sway wherever it took hold, 
and still advances with giant strides throughout Africa, Asia 
and Polynesia. Of course we of this advanced age see in it 
many follies, errors, superstitions and mischievous doctrines, 
but without these it would not have commended itself to the 
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superstitious, frail and ignorant. The builders of the seventh 
century civilization gave of their best and what their country- 
men could assimilate, nor has their structure been improved by 
the additions and alterations of later Bible-makers or amenders. 

The faith broke up into many sects, but chiefly into two 
great divisions, Shl‘as and Sunis ; the former mostly grouped 
in Persia and the latter in Turkey. Elsewhere they are pretty 
equally distributed, and both reverence and worship Pirs or 
saints, usually at tombs, under holy trees, &c. — a survival, of 
course, of tree, ancestor and phiilik cults, like that of Heb- 
rews on their “ High places,” and when they worshiped at trees 
and bethels and before Yacfs or “Hands,” like the “Tomb” of 
Absalom. The reliks of patriarchs and martyrs, their quasi 
footprints, hair, resting stones, or the earth around these, were 
all objects of veneration, and demand the bended knee, prayers 
and ofierings. 

All believe in a coming Messiah, MaJi-di, or Leader, who, 
after evil days caused by infidel nations especially from the 
north, will assemble a great army of the Faithful at Arma- 
gedon, near Alepo or Homs, and there destroy all infidels and 
initiate a millcniuni of peaceful rest. The happy year was 
thought to be H. 1300 or 1882, and great eSbrts were then 
made to bring it about, as Britain knows to its cost. It 
has still to come, however, when “the Heathen Hosts ^ — the 
mysterious Earth Monster” will be dissipated, and Mahamad 
will be again seen standing on tliat famous cormrr stone which 
juts out of the Haram wall of Jerusalem. “ Then also will 
Jesus the son of Miriam appear on the pinnacle of the Eastern 
minaret of the great mosk of Damascus.” 

The “ final judgment upon all men will then be delivered 
in the valley of Gehenna, and every man’s good and evil deeds 
(in these legends women are apparently not of so much con- 
sequence I) be weighed in a balance,” as the old Egyptians 
had foretold 2000 years B.c. Those who can pass well the 
ordeal, will walk safely over the knife-edge of Slrdt, but the 
evil will fall from that bridge into the fires of hell, there to burn 
for evermore.''’^ Let us hope that Mahamad had no more to do 
with such fiendish hells, and descriptions of a “ merciful Father’s” 

r. ‘f/' ^ 
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intentions concerning his erring children, than had Christ to 
do with the supposed heavenly s^.ance in Abraham’s bosom. 

The Arabian’s conception of his god was the highest the 
race could formulate, as Allah’s 99 names attest. Indeed the 
later rapid and widespread rise of the ‘Ali-ites amidst peoples 
who could have known little of ‘Ali the son-in-law, was largely 
due to his divine name — the base of Eloh-im. Yet there are 
many inconsistencies, anomalies and equivocal statements in re- 
gard to the powers and attributes of Allah which nothing but 
the Dual system of Zoroaster — a good and evil sj)irit — can avoid. 
In j^arts of “ the Inspired Word ” (for the Koran was not com- 
posed, but brought direct from Allah’s own Preserved Table" 
in heaven — Kor. iii. Sale’s Pref. 4G, 74), God is the author 
of all evil as well as good ; he alone can give to us a knowledge 
of these, and guide us towards good here and hereafter. No 
wisdom or foresight on our part availcth. He, the All-mighty, 
Omniscient, and All -foreseeing, All -just and All-merciful, 
formed us physically and mentally according to his fancy, 
and “ irrevocably fixed and recorded secretly from all eternity 
in his Preserved Table the adverse and prosperous fortunes 
t)f every person in the minutest detail ” ; of which more anon. 

This fatalist doctrine — more or less common also to 
Hebrews, Christians and others — was useful on the battlefield 
to drive away fear, but unfavorable to reasonable theologies and 
philosophies ; and has been a fertile cause of many sects who 
have fought bitterly over these predestination and election 
theories. Maharaad here often stumbled, and sometimes 
angrily, when these were pressed home so as to include the 
whole wide field of Free Will. He said Allah allowed his 
children to fall in battle so as to see if they would be “ faithful 
even unto death ” — forgetting his fore-knowledge. Many like 
anomalies here and there occur. Of his mercies the Prophet 
is sure and fain to dwell on ; as when he says that “ Allah 
rewards the faithful, shields the orphan and weakly, and guides 
the erring ; is compassionate, merciful and forgiving.” Neverthe- 
less, as in other faiths, it is fear rather than love that actuates 
and guides Islam, and is equally prominent in Christianity. 

After a long, very full and candid study of the great 
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Arabian and his faith, his public and private character, virtues 
and defects ; his times and circumstances — a study extending 
over forty years and in close connection with Mahamadans of 
all sects and nations, we must confess that the Prophet stands 
high in the list of the greatest of earth’s rulers and the makers 
of liistory, Pagan or Christian — of conquerors like Charlemagne, 
thinkers like Marcus Aurelius, and pietists like the reformers 
of religious. He was a great man all round, and we have 
only to dwell briefly on the history of his European type the 
emperor Charlemagne — a Propagandist also and the Christiau- 
izer of central Europe, to see the great superiority of the 
Arabian alike in his public and private life. 

Charlemagne (b. 742, d. 814) became king of France in 
771, or 139 years after Mahamad’s death, and all his circum- 
stances and surroundings — his good education and position as 
scion of an old and well esta])lislied princely house in the center 
of civilization, and at the head of an ancient government and a 
Christian court, were advantages which no ruler in Arabia ever 
had, and especially not that of the upstart herdsman who had 
seized an empire 180 years previously. Charles had quietly 
succeeded his brother, and was the grandson of Charles ]\Iartel, 
who had arrested the march of the .Saracen army on J’ai is in 
732 (the centenary of the Prophet’s death), thus jjreventing all 
Europe from becoming good Islfimis. 

Charles was a true militant son of the Cdiurch — the relent- 
less propagandist and establisher of Christianity tliroughout 
Europe, who for his faith waged w^ar for forty years, and deluged 
Europe with blood ; though neither proving his valor or skill in 
the field, says Gibbon {D. and Fall, ix.). In 774 he crowned 
himself King of Lombardy, and in 799 was crowned “ Emperor 
of Germany and the West” by Pope Leo III., and declared by 
acclamation to be “ Hie Saintly Emperor given hy the Lord ” 
to the Church ! His head and body was anointed, and “ he was 
saluted and adored ” by Pope and people, shouting : “ Long 
life to the most pious Augustus, he who is crowned by God” — 
after the manner of the Csesars. He was exalted to Saintdom 
in the Roman Kalendar, and his name declared to be Charle- 
magne or “ Charles the Great.” 
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Yet judging him by his life and conduct, Charlemagne 
was utterly irreligious, nay, one of the most dissolute of men, 
even in that dark age. Gibbon shows that “he had nine wives 
and concubines, besides mere transient amours ” — extending to 
incest and other horrors related in Gibbon, who says he shocked 
even his licentious Court. The Church graciously accepted his 
ill-gotten offspring, ecclesiastics only venturing to depict their 
feelings after his death, as in the quasi “ Vision of a monk ” — 
quaint, but far too indecent and horrible to be here given, 
though he was a valued patron of the pious writer. 

The Church honored and approved of him no less for his 
bloody wars against heretical peoples, than for massacring and 
transporting unbelievers, and issuing and enforcing the most 
sanguinary of laws. Thus he visited the following as “ crimes” 
all equally punishable by death ! 

1. Kefusal of baptism. 4. The murder of a priest. 

2. False pretence of ditto. 5. Human sacrifices. 

3. A relapse from C’hristianity. 6. Eating meat in Lent. 

He graciously added that “ these crimes might be expiated 
by baptism ^vn\ penance ” — a word of very Avidc meaning. He 
chose to consider the defeated 8axous at Verden as relapses, 
and under rule 3 actually decapitated 4500 in one day, ban- 
ished their families and laid waste all Saxony. 

He had no capacity for legislation ; his laws were mere 
short edicts for correction of abuses and trifles, descending to 
the sale of eggs : yet the churches all sang his praise, and do so 
still ; for he established their tithes, I’ites and tyranies, gave 
them rich lands and civil jurisdiction — the direst curse ever 
inflicted on Eurojjc. Charles — despite able teachers — w’as very 
illiterate, only trying when he became Emperor “to learn to 
read and write a little.” This induced him to establish schools 
and thus slightly to encourage the beginning of popular educa- 
tion — as Gibbon says (ix. 179), “the most pleasing lustre on 
his character.” 

It is absurd to compare such a man with the great Arabian. 
Alike in camp and council, as a governor of men, administrator 
and organizer of brave and turbulent tribes or settled nations, 

IVr n Vl O O ^ ^ ^ n /-k 4-^ntrv^ •pT»l Q €1 • 
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and was loved, honored and esteemed by all privileged to 
know him privately or socially. Commanding invincible troops 
which grew into great and well-disciplined armies, led by brave 
and devoted men ever ready to meet death to further his slightest 
wish, and to lay the wealth and luxury of the world at his feet, 
Mahamad sought for nothing but that all should acknowledge 
one God and liimself as the liasul or “ Apostle ” who had been 
sent to tell tliem of Allah, and to thus reclaim a world lying, he 
said, in pagan darkness, sin and misery. 

He lived in the simplest manner ; dressed like all around 
him, and ate the same frugal fare ; often milked his own goats 
and swept his own room. He devoted much time to meditation 
and prayer, which he said “ gave him unmixed happiness,” for he 
then “ felt he was in personal communion with God.” He was 
only cast down at times “ if he did not feel in full communion,” 
walking as wc say with his God and in complete submission to 
His will. This he called “ true Lsldni and a peace which passeth 
all understanding.” He exhausted himself with prayer; often 
standing till his legs swelled, and in his shoes, which on one occa- 
sion he took off, saying that Gabriel had ap[)rized him they were 
unclean. His dress at prayer was always (juite plain but clean, 
so that “ it might not attract the attention of himself or others.” 

Jt is generally believed that he could read and write, but 
not freely. He always spoke of himself humbly except as 
Allah’s “ Messenger ” and the Ruler of Arabia. ‘Ayisha, his 
favorite wife, said “ he occupied himself much like other men ; 
sometimes helped her in household duties ; mended his own 
clothes and shoes ; laughed often and smiled mueh. A1 Wakidi, 
his secretary, said that if “he had a choice between two 
matters, the Prophet would choose the easiest if no sin accrued 
therefrom. He never took revenge unless he thought God 
w’^ould be dishonored.” 

He was a rapid walker and preferred to humbly ride on 
asses, and even accepted an invitation to do so from a slave, 
and sometimes took up a weary person behind him. At meals 
he always sat as if ready to rise, saying, “ I sit as a servant, for I 
am a servant.” He discouraged works of mortification, though 
he observed rigorously the annual fast. He shunned everyone 
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who had told a lie, nor till he sorrowed and said he would 
never do so again, would Mahamad speak to the untruthful, 
lie was scrupulous in not touching tithes or alms, though he 
accepted presents, and was often in great need of them even for 
wholesome food. His day was divided into three parts ; one to 
God, one to his family and one to himself, which latterly he 
generally gave up to public affairs. 

He was a good friend, “ kind and tender,” says Sir William 
Muir, “ weeping with those who wept, and tlius bound to his 
j)erson the hearts and lives of all around him ... as "W'dl as 
those who heard of his self-denying offices of love and friend- 
sliip” ; but where the Faith was at stake, he spared none, and 
was often misled by his supposed “ inspirations.” In a mar- 
velous degree he united the peculiar excellences of the 
C'hvistian and the pagan. “ I have seen,” said one of his royal 
ambassadors, “ Khosru, Emperor of Persia, and the Christian 
]\Ionarch Heraklius, lait I have never seen a man ruling his 
ecjuals as does Mahamad. . . . Thougli head of Church and 
State, he was a Pope wdthout his pretensions, and a Csesar 
Avithout his legions, bod3'guards, palaces and great revenues. If 
ever a man had a right to saj" he ruled by Divine right, it was 
]\Iahamad ; for he had all the power without the in.struments 
and supports.” He was indeed “one of the greatest heroes the 
world has ever seen — alike as a warrior, legislator, poet and 
man of genius.” 

Though scarcely able to read and Avrite, he is the author of 
a book, at once a code of laAA's, of praA'ers, and a Bible all in 
one, which is revered to-day by probably one-sixth of the Avhole 
human race, and “ Avhich is a miracle in purit}" of st3de, Avisdom 
and truth.” It is strange, say Maslams, that “those aa'Iio 
receh^e the sa 3 dngs of a Balaam, David, Solomon, etc., should 
reject so much acknowledged divine Avisdom — sinners though 
all (the quasi inspired ones) Avere. It Avould be stranger still 
if masses of men had not, as they do, gloated OA^er Mahamad’s 
conceptions of the DiAune, his fer\'ent trust in the poAver of his 
God, and the deep moral earnestness of his words.” 

Yet Mahamad never claimed to found a new Religion, and 
repeatedly, and in great detail, denied all poAver of working 
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miracles. What he said he could do, he did. Is it wonderful 
that miraculous powers were attributed to him, and that he was 
called “ The Prophet of the Highest ” ? The rise and spread of 
his faith was miraculous enough, and appeared to his ardent 
followers as “ the very hand of God,” and so spurred them on 
to wondrous deeds of valor and daring. 

Seven years after his death in 632, or by 639, Luna’s green 
crescented banner floated over the holy shrine on Mount Moriah 
(then the Mosk of Omar), over Alexandria, Antioch and all 
Syria; and eight years later (647) Carthage and all north 
Africa owned his sway, and by 652 most of the Mediteranean 
islands and mountains of Armenia. Within twenty years more 
(672) the western Christian capital, Constantinople, .sustained a 
humiliating siege and almost destruction, which would have 
swept Christianity out of Asia and south-east Europe ; but it 
was respited whilst Islam was despoiling the Homan Empire 
and civilizing northern Africa. 

From this, the Arabian-led Moors crossed to Spain about 
710, and within a few years there established considerable and 
enlightened states under the Khalifs of Granada and Cordova, 
which last became a city with a million of inhabitants, and 
with paved and lighted streets (one said to be ten miles 
long), when all the towns of Europe lay in dirt and darkne.ss — 
physical and mental. Cordova had very early a. crowded and 
flourishing university, with afliliated colleges of arts and musik, 
and a library of nearly 300,000 vols., which fact sufticiently 
refutes the statement that Mahamadans burnt the literary 
treasures of Alexandria, so libclously as.serted by Christian 
priests as if to paliate their de.struction by Theodosius in 382 
of the Sarapium — its library of 300,000 vohs., invaluable 
art treasures, and the disgraceful torture and murder of 
Hypatia, its immortal directress. In Rome also Christians 
destroyed the valuable art collections and college of the 
Vestales, and even Pope Gregory I. burnt down the library 
on the Palatine so late as 600 A.c. 

Not so acted Arabians : “the patronage of learning became 
with them a settled principle ” says Draper, and this is proved 
by their establishing seats of learning wherever their arms were 
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successful. They had greater and lesser universities or colleges 
at Baghdad, Ispahan, Cairo, Alexandria, GranMa, Cordova, 
Seville and Fez, far out in the deserts of Moroko, but to which 
even our Keltik and Saxon ancestors went, thirsting for what 
their faith denied them. The halls and courts and corridors of 
all were ever thronged with diligent students, from whom 
sprang a host of philosophers, men of science, historians, 
translators and commentators of valuable ancient works which 
Christian priests and monks were then doing their best to 
deface, corrupt or destroy. 

It were also well perhaps that the armies of Islam were not 
idle. I'he leaders had come to see tliat learning was not all 
sufficient, but that the faith must be pressed home, and widely, 
by the sword as well as by the pen and preaching ; and during 
all these early centuries brave and fanatical soldiers, well led, 
were therefore marching on, conquering cities and nations from 
the hills and plains of Babylonia to those of France, where, how- 
ever, a check was received near Tours in 732. Had Charles 
Martel not then stopped the advance, the whole continent of 
Europe might this day have acknowledged the Prophet ; as it 
was, the superstitious Khalif saw in this unexpected defeat on 
the centenary of the Prophet’s death a sign from him ; and from 
this time the armies Avere concentrated in southern Europe, 
Asia and Africa, where they had enough to do in reducing 
the dominion and power of the eastern and western priest-led 
monarchies. The capitals of these were therefore often in great 
danger, and in 845 Pome was humiliated, and its famous silver 
altar torn from the shrine of St Peter, and in the language of 
the conqueror, “ the idols of the idolaters cast down.” 

Christianity had in the ninth century spread a dark priestly 
pall over Europe, with the result that the usually intelligent and 
progressive Aryan had become weak and decrepid, and therefore 
fell an easy prey to the intrepid and vigorous hosts of Islam. 
The whole head was sick, and brains and arms paralyzed by 
ecclesiastical puerilities and mysteries. The people had been 
taught to look for aid to heaven. The tonsured celibate priests 
had forbiden them the use of brains, and all science and intel- 
lectual • activity was persecuted, save where the arm of the 
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Arabian ga.ve protection, and this was principally in Spain, 
where Cordova and Seville were bright and rising luminaries 
amid the general darkness. 

This century — “ the more than Augustine period of Arabian 
letters ” — was ushered in by the bright reign of the accom- 
plished Khallf of Baghdiid, A1 M'amun, of SI 3-833, a Sum. 
He was a man of very considerable scieiitifik attainments, who 
issued a set of astronomical tables, and is said to have discovered 
definitely the obliquity of the ekliptik. He everywhere en- 
couraged learning, founded schools, translated and distributed 
ancient and modern books, whicli led to rapid advancement in 
this and the tenth century, wlien the two Al-Hasans are pro- 
minent. One, a great geographist and scientist, translated 
Ptolemy’s Almagest into Arabian ; the other, of Bosra and 
Cairo — of 970-1038 — was a great mathematician and hydraulik 
engineer. He gave us the first tables of specific gravities and 
treatises on terrestrial gravitation, and made importajit dis- 
coveries in optics — until then an unknown science. He wrote 
upon the refraction of light and allied problems, and 
showed that the eye did not emit, but receive and distribute 
light, &c. 

Atnce/ia [Ihn-Sina) also belongs to this period, and was a 
distinguished physician, philosopher and man of science. He 
wrote some hundred treatises on mathematics, astronomy, 
general philosophy and metaphysics, especially on those matters 
treated by Aristotle (of whom he was an enthusiastic student) ; 
also on* medicine, physics, theology and music. He was for the 
most part a peripatetik teacher and preacher in Western Asia, 
dying at Ispahan in 1038. 

In the next century the most prominent Arabian was 
Averoes, the chief magistrate of Corduba in Spain. He too was 
a physician and philosopher who wrote upon the spots in the 
sun, commented learnedly on Aristotle, wrote an Arabik epitome 
of Ptolemy’s Almagest, and various treatises on astronomy — 
some too advanced for his orthodox compeers. To him we pro- 
bably owe the first regular observatory, which was built at 
Seville in 1196, where, armed with Algebra (an Arabian science 
by name and parentage), the heavenly bodies were for the first 
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time correctly delineated, measured and named in Arabik, very 
much as to-day on our celestial globes. 

Nor was terrestrial geography ever neglected ; indeed, it was 
a recognised part of the education of every Mahamadan leader, 
and necessarily so for those ruling and guiding armies which in 
this twelfth centuiy stretched from the Guadalquiver to the 
Upper Ganges. 

How different were the studies, aims and abilities of Chris- 
tian Europe during that period so well called the Dark Ages ! 
Church and State had long been declared one, and were every- 
Avhere ruled by bigoted ecclesiastiks, Avhose one aim ivas to keep 
and secure for all time the influence of the Church over the 
people, and with this object to maintain their ignorance and stifle 
or destroy all knowledge Ijeyond what was to be gleaned from 
the literature of monks and fathers. Great efforts had long been 
made to increase the mona.stik orders in which the busy, talented 
and leading spirits couhl be kept under constant and complete 
control, and their time and talents frittered away on absurd 
rites, idle theories and discussions such as we see fill the monk- 
ish literature of those centuries. Whether priests, monks or 
schoolmen, the nearest approach any durst make towards science, 
was to try and elucidate some crude texts of early Hebrew seers 
regarding the kosmogony of the world, our beginning, past and 
future ; and they tortured their brains theorising on heavens 
and hells, and the position, attributes and rank of the divers 
nders thereof. But the constant and all important themes 
which exercised the best talents of Europe were endless discus- 
sions on monastik matters, rites like those of Jainas, doctrines 
such as baptism, the trinity, transubstantiation, the tonsure, 
celibacy and like puerilities. Nevertheless, to establish these, 
the whole energy of Christendom was put forth, and one of the 
most widely ramified and crudest institutions of the world in- 
augurated — the Inquisition. This began its deadly career in 
1233, and continued for long years to torture, burn and perse- 
cute in every imaginable way, all the most pious, bravest, noblest 
and most talented people of Europe. 

-^he literary man was oonoid e god dangerous, and few even 
of the clergy could read or write, and many did not understand 
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the meaning of the words they muttered at their church services. 
At Mentz, in 1232, the Churches actually directed the courts to 
prosecute, sentence and banish a swarm of mosquitos 1 and quite 
commonly dumb animals, and even vehicles, were prosecuted by 
the Church for hurting the lieges. What would have happened 
to a Huxley had he in those days preached his “ Golden texts ” ? 
“ Every true advance involves the absolute rejection of authority. 
. . . Doubt or skepticism is our highest duty, and blind faith is 
the unpardonable sin . . . the educated and scientifik must learn 
to believe in justification, not by faith but by verification ? ” 

On the other hand, the Mahamadan was tolerant of all 
views, and pressed forward all knowledge so long as there re- 
mained a general acceptance of Allah and His prophet, or even 
of Allah alone in the case of “ Peoples with a Bible.” .lew and 
Gentile had therefore good reason to be satisfied with the rule 
of Islam, and both are deeply indebted to it for preservation of 
much ancient literature which Christians were fast destroying 
when Mahamad arose. But for him the Hebrew would never 
have seen the invaluable works of his “third Moses,” the pious 
and learned Maimonides, and we should have lost many a grand 
history and classik. 


SECTION II. 

Detailed Histoky op the Peophet and His Faith. 


The Chronological Facts from 500 to 632 a.c. 

The reader’s attention is now asked to the following 
leading facts in the life of the Prophet and his faith ; 
for we have in the foregoing avoided the more purely 
secular but all important events, which gradually forced 
on the militant position which the leader and his suc- 
cessors have been so much blamed for, but which they 
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had to accept, else would the faith have perished ; and 
this would, after the nominal conversion of all Arabia 
within the Prophet’s life, have been as destructive to 
human life and happiness as the advance of the armies 
of “the Faithful.” It would have left Europe in its 
deadly torpor instead of starting a revivification, which 
only paused at the Crusades, and culminated in the 
tortures of the Inquisition and burnings of Keformation 
times. Sad but true : ‘ ‘ Without battle and murder, 
war, pestilence and famine,” from which we pray to be 
delivered, no advancement seems possible to the race. 


Chronology, with Punning Comments. 

A.C. 

500 The custodian of the K‘aba was at this time ‘Abdul 
Mutrdib, grandfather of the Prophet, of the family of 
Hashim, claiming direct descent from Ishmael, and 
of the tribe of Karish — anglicc Koraish. His son 
670 ‘Abdidlah married Aminah, and their son MAHAMAD 
was })orn (after his father’s death) at Maka on 20th 
August .570 or 12th of Rabi‘u-Alawal — the spring or 
Rabi harvest; thougli Sprenger says 20th April 571. 
671/2 The babe being weakly was sent to a relative in the 
desert to be suckled by a woman of the Sa'des, and there 
remained about two years, when he was sent back to 
573 Aminah as subject to fits. During one of these in 573, 
he was said to have had his belly ripped open by two 
men, when Gabriel gave him a new heart and power to 
speak with Allah. 

676 Mahamad goes with his mother to Madina. She dies 
on the way back, and Mahamad stays with his grand- 
678 father Mutalib ; he dies 578 when Abu Talib, his 
paternal uncle, receives him, and shortly after takes 
682 him on a trading tour to Busra in Syria. 

690 Tribal wars at Maka throughout 580-90. 

696 Mahamad enters Khadija’s service, and goes shortly 
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696 after in charge of her trading caravan to Basra, Alepo 
and Damascus. Two angels were at one time seen 

697 shading him with their wings. Khadija marries him 

698 with great pomp, she being fifteen years his senior, twice 

600 a widow, and with children. She had to Mahamad two 

sons and four daughters. 

606 Mahamad, now known as Al-AmIn, “the Faithful,” 
settles a serious quarrel which arose as to the reconstruc- 
tion of the K‘aba and the placing of the old lingam fetish 
— “the black stone.” He arranges for Habal — pro- 
nounced Hobal — being placed in the centre of the shrine, 
and some 350 images or symbols of deities around him. 

606 Fatima, Mahamad’s youngest and fourth daughter, 

608 born. The two sons died in infancy, and in 608 
Mahamad adopts ‘Ali, his cousin, son of Abu Tfilib, then 

609 six years old, and in 609 Zaid ibn Haritha or IMahamad, 
a slave lad of the ‘Uzrah tribe of southern Syria, who 

610 were mostly Christians. This year 610 is called “Thk 
Apostolik Mission Era,” when the Prophet and many 
followers felt convinced from his many visions of Allah 
and angels, and numerous quasi communications from 
heaven, that these were now undoubted “ Revelations.” 
And we are assured that Khadija and Zaid began at this 
time to jot these down, as well as all important speeches 
and sayings. • 

611 Mahamad was now 40-41, an unusually hand.some, 
powerful, healthy man, though liable to strange 
dreams and given to much prayer, especially in his 
favorite mountain solitudes, where the.se were often 
followed by devotional extasics. In Ramazan he took 

611/12 his family to his favorite cave on Mount Hira, when 
one day he was missed, and was found on a lone spot, 
where he said Gabriel had appeared in a deep sleep, and, 
holding before him a large silken sheet covered with 
writing, told him peremptorily and three times to 
“Read.” He confessed he could not read, when the 
written scroll was thrown over him, and he repeated 
what the angel said. Then Allah himself appeared, and, 
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611/12 touching his shoulders, enabled him to understand all. 
He at once felt inspired, and was commanded to “go 
FORTH AND PROCLAIM A New Heligion.” Then Came 
many more “ Eevelations from Allah,” though they 
sometimes ceased for days, months, and even a year or 
more. But they were often renewed in certain extatik 
moments, when his bold and ardent imagination and 
eloquent speech, embodying much pious legendary lore 
with which his mind was now stored, had an electrifying 
effect on all who heard him. 

614 Mahamad had now a few dozen followers, and he 
took a house, “ the House of Islam,” in front of the 
Al-K‘aba, where meetings of the .sect used to be held. 
Khadija, ‘ Ali,’ Zaid, Abu Bakr, Talhah (the celebrated 
General), and other fifty, now openly professed Islam, 

616 and the orthodox Kari.sh began to persecute in earnest, 
when many Islamis fled to Abysinia. Mahamad pacified 
the orthodox by openly proclaiming as a “ Bevelation ” 
that the Arabian godesscs, Lat, ‘Uza, and Manat, were 
to be worshiped ; but this he afterwards cancelled by 
anotlier Stcra. 

616 Hamzah and ‘Umar (afterwards second Khalif), now 
accepted Islam, but owing to the Kari.sh excommuni- 
cating all Islamis in a formal deed hung up in the 
K‘aba, most fled to the mountains along with Mahamad 
and Abu Tfdib, where they lived for three years on the 

619 defensive, and often nearly starved to death. In 619 
Ann Talib showed the authorities that Allah had made 
worms eat up the K‘aba proclamation, and Mahamad 
and most of Jiis people returned to their city homes ; 

620 but early next year he suffered a still greater trial. His 
beloved Khadija, aged 65, and influential old guardian 
uncle died. 

€21 Mahamad sought converts and asylum in Td‘i/, but met 
with derision from this stronghold of A1 Oza and Manat. 
He was within a month driven off into the desert, and 
even stoned for two miles. He hid in a garden, spend- 
ing the night in prayer. On reaching Maka some armed 
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621 retainers and fresh, converts from Madina met him and 
enabled him to pray at the K‘aba and regain his house, 
where he lived more quietly, teaching only the unity of 
God. About the end of 621 he was betrothed to ‘Alsha, 
aged eight, daughter of Abu Bakr, and married Zama, a 
widow of a convert. When elated at the arrival of 
converts from various parts, he dreamt that Gabriel 
carried him off to Madina and Jei'usalem on A1 Burak, a 
kind of winged camel ; that he was everywhere wel- 
comed, and soared up through many heavens till he 
stood before the throne of God, who told him to return 
to earth and to pray Him five times daily. 

622 Early this year he received a body of about eighty 
converts from Madina begging him to come and settle 
among them. Allah directed him also to do this, and 
some 150 convei'ts, including women and children, now 
left their Makan homes for Madina. Shortly after hear- 
ing that the Karish had resolved to murder him, he, 
Abu Bakr, and their families, fied from Maka. Mahamad 
had to hide for three days in a cave on Mount Saur, and 
reached Madina on the sixth day. This was the Hajiua, 
the 4th of Hah 'Cul Awal or 20 June 622. 

622/3 The first mosk was erected at A1 Madina, now 

623 called “ the City,” and adjoining it Mahamad now 
established himself and married ‘Aisha. 

624 The Karish from Maka attacked Madina at Baur, 
or on 2nd March or Ramazan, H. 2. They had 900 men and 

2 Mahamad only 300, but he conquered, attributing this 
to his very earnest entreaties that Allah would now 
show His desire to uproot the idolatry of Arabia. The 
Prophet said he saw Gabriel and angels fighting in their 
midst. The success determined him to assume a mili- 
tant role, and he now began to attack some neighboring 
Jews who had rejected his teachings and circulated 
624/5 insulting verses among Islamis. They were gradually 
seized, exiled, and their lands confiscated. The Prophet 
lost a daughter this year and married his fourth wife 
Hafsa, daughter of ‘Umar, afterwards second Khalif. To 
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A.C. 

624/5 Fatima Ijis daughter, wife of ‘Ali, was born a son Al- 
Hasan. About end of year (spring of 625 ?) the Karish 
sent a second army of 3000 men who encamped at Ahad 
(pronounced Uhud) three to four miles south of Madina, 
and Mahamad, clad in armour, advanced with 1000 
men, but 300 abandoned him, and owing to a cry that 
he was slain, the rest retired, but ably led by Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar and ‘Usman, they gained the city with only the 
loss of 70, and the Karish did not pursue. Mahamad 
was wounded by stones and in the face by two arrows, 
and Hamza was slain. The Makan cry was : “ Uhud 
for Badr, let Hob.\l be praised.” Mahamad now manned 
two widows of his fallen leaders. 

625/6 Vai’ious expeditions now took place to enforce the 
A.H. 4 faith. Tlie Hebrew Nazirs were despoiled and banished. 
20 June 625 wifli Others and Karish advanced with 12,000 

Uo. C 2 G men, on which Mahamad entrenched Madina and issued 
forth witli 3000, but the two armies only looked at each 
other for a mouth, when the allies decamped, which was 
attributed to Allah’s intervention with angels. 

The Jews were then attacked by Mahamad at the 
626/7 head of 3000 men and a troop of cavalry. They had to 
A.H. 5 capitulate, and met the fate they had measured out to 
Moabites and Ka‘uans, for all the men (some 700) 
were slain, and women and children divided among their 
captors as slaves — the only slaves and concubines 
allowed. “ Allah was seen to fight for Islam. . . . He 
put dismay in the hearts of the people of the Book, slew 
them and took them prisoners, and gave their laud away 
for an heritage ” ; which reads verv like Old Testament 
story. It was during this war that Gabriel inspired the 
Sura forbidding the use of all intoxicating liquors ; 
though wine appears permissible in Sama (heaven), and 
Jehovah was “cheered by it.” 

Mahamad at this time offended orthodox Arabians by 
marrying the divorced wife of Zaid ibn Haritha, his freed 
man and adopted son, and issued a Sura in which Allah 
permits him to exceed the limit of four wives and gives 
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626/7 sundry laws social and domestic — many of which are a 
great improvement on those then in force. 

627/8 Mahamad now goes to pray at his mother’.? grave, 

A.H. 6 jjQ^ fQj, jjQj. goui^ for none he said must ask forgive- 

is heid^ iiess for an idolater. He personally leads many expedi- 
nin from tious and Islamizes much of Arabia. All are required to 
627^10*12 eiM brace the faith or leave Arabia, except “ the people 
April 628. of the Book,” the Mazdean, Hebrew and Christian ; 
they are tolerated if they agree to live under the laws 
of Islam. Mahamad now wrote to the Emperor 
Heraclius, through the Governor of Busrii, proclaiming 
himself “the servant and apostle of Allah,” and desired 
the Emperor to “join IshTm or Beware.” He also 
“ wrote to Khosru, King of Persia, and this proud 
monarch publicly tore the letter to pieces ; which when 
Mahamad heard he .said : “ so shall it be with thy 
kingdom ” — words which very quickly proved true. 
The King of Abysinia received the mandate very politely 
and .sent presents ; so did the ruler of Egypt, among 
whose other gifts were two Koptik maidens, one of whom, 
Maria, was taken into the hai’ini. This year, during 
one of his expeditions, he suffered a great grief from his 
favorite wife ‘Aisha being missed on the march into 
Madina. She had dropi^cd a necklet and getting oil' 
her camel to find it was lost sight of in the dark and 
brought home by a follower. This led to a charge of 
adultery, and she returned to her mother’s house, but 
after a month, a revelation of her innocence was vouch- 
safed by the thoughtful Gabriel, whereupon she was taken 
back and Sura xxiv. 1 1 issued : “ The whore and whore- 
monger are to be scourged with a hundred stripes . . . 
and adultery shall require the attestation of four wit- 
nesses to the fact.” 

628/9 Mahamad with Abu Bakr and ‘Umar marched with 

A.H. 7 1600 men against the .strongly fortified cities of tlie 
Khaibar Jews, six days’ journey north-east of Madina. 
‘Ali was challenged by a valiant Hebrew to decide the 
fight by mortal combat, and slew the hero with the 
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628/9 Prophet’s sword the Zu-al-jihdr when, the forts yielded. 
Many Hebrews joined Islam, the rest were exiled to the 
Jordan. Owing to there being now a standing army, 
the Prophet by Allah’s command instituted the tem- 
porary marriage called Mut'ah which permitted his 
soldiers when long away from their homes to have tem- 
porary wives. A Jewess nearly poisoned him at this 
time and his health was very indifferent ever after. 
All Arabia to the confines of Syria was now said to be 
Islamized, and Mahamad started on the sacred month to 
perform ^Umra or the Lesser Pilgrimage to Maka, accom- 
jjanied by a force of 4400 men. He desired to avoid 
fighting, and finding a force opposing him two marches 
from Maka, he turned aside to Hudai-hiya, seven miles 
from the city, where the Maka-ites agreed that for ten 
years all Islamis might visit the K‘aba unmolested for 
three days. He now sacrificed the victims enjoined for 
the ‘Umra and returned to Madina. 

629/30 agreed in the holy month of a.h. 8, he set out 

AH 8 ^ joyous following of 2000 to worship at the 

K‘aba. He circumambulated the shrine seven times, 
touching the “ Black stone ” each time with his staff', 
and then journeyed seven times between As Safa and 
Al-Maviva, sacrificing the prescribed victims and ful- 
filling the ceremonie-s of the Lesser Pilgrimage ” He 
here negotiated a marriage with his eleventh wife, which 
secured to him two most important converts, Khalid, 
“ The sword of God,” and ‘Amr, who afterw^ards carried 
forward to foreign empire the standard of Islam. He 
at once dispatclied the converts “ with Zaid ” to the 
S.E. of the Dead Sea, to exact retribution for the 
slaughter there of one of his leaders. But they en- 
countered a superior force of Arabs and Homans, and 
were repulsed with the loss of Zaid, says Mr Hughes.* 
‘Amr next month marched unopposed over the Syrian 
borders, and Hajilz and Najd now acknowdedged the 
rule of the Prophet. He was in his sixtieth year and 
the twentieth of his apostleship. 

* This Zaid r.onld not, hnvp hppn Omnr’s hrolhpr. who died H. 13. 
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/30 Shortly after a rebellion broke out at Maka, and in 
Jany. 630 he and his uncle Al-‘abhas advanced on 
the holy city with 10,000 men. He halted on the 
heights of Marwah, when, receiving the submission of 
the city, he made a peaceable public entry on his 
favourite camel — that on which he had fled in June 
622. Eeciting Sura 48, called the chant of “Victor}^,” 
he proceeded — his head covered with a black turban, 
and with Abu Bakr on his right hand and Usaid on 
his left. He entered the sacred Mosk, circumambulated 
the K‘aba seven times, each time touching respectfully 
the “ Black stone,” when observing pictures of Angels, 
and arrows for divination, inside the K'aba, he ordered 
their removal, and also that of Habal and of 360 ii}i(<ges, 
and himself destroyed the sacred ivooden Pigeon of 
the Karish, which was suspended from the roof, and 
represented the old Dove cult. Some say he did not at 
this time notice the statue or menhir of Hid)!, which 
others state even then stood in front of its ark, the 
K‘aba, as pillars usually do at entrance to shrines. The 
next day, eleventh Ramazan, he held a general darbiir 
on Mount As-Safa, requiring all to take the oath of 
allegiance to him and the faith. This was duly admin- 
istered by ‘Omar, the chief of the statf in the Prophet’s 
name. ‘Omar first held out his hand to each, vowing 
that Mahamad would defend each, and rule justly, when 
the men swore obedience to him ; and the women said 
they would worship Allah only and abstain from theft, 
adultery, infanticide, lying and backbiting. Nearly all 
enemies and outlaws were then and there pardoned. 
Military detachments were also sent to surrounding 
tribes with orders to exact similar vows, and if possible 
destroy pagan shrines, as of Uza, Sawad, &c. ; l)ut 
Khalid was severely rebuked for slaughtering a tribe of 
peaceable Sabeans, and Mahamad sent a large sum to 
their widows and children. In spite of his army of 12,000 
men, he nearly sufiered a serious defeat from some of the 
neighboring strong tribes whom he shortly after attacked. 
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630/31 “ Tlie Year of De'putations” when most of western, 

A,H. 9 northern, and central Arabia joined the Prophet’s stan- 
dard. Besides sundry expeditions, he sent his first great 
army — 20,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry — to attack 
a Roman army hanging about his Syrian frontier near 
Tabuk ; but the enemy were not found, and. Khalid, 
with a suitable force pushed, on N.E. to Duma, and 
there subdued some Hebrew and. Christian tribes, many 
joining the faith, among them the Christian chief of 
Duma. Treaties of peace and commerce were also con- 
cluded with other foreign chiefs. Mahamad now settled 
down to organise and legi.slate for all Arabia, and lived 
an unpretentious and busy life, immersed in spiritual 
and secular affairs. TCi-if was the last state to quiet 
down, for the Prophet required its loved idol Al-Lctt 
to be destroyed, and this was only accomplished in the 
en<l of G30. In ]\Iarch 631 he issued a stringent procla- 
mation against every kind of idolatry, and refused to 
join in rites and pilgrimages, which he called idolatrous. 
‘Ali read the edict to the multitudes in the vale of 
Minat. It was commanded that “ after these four 
sacred months, no believer must take part in pil- 
grimages or visit tlie holy places and perform any of 
the old rites ; that alike within and without the sacred 
territory, war was to be waged with every idolater ; 
they were to l)e killed, besieged, laid wait for and seized 
wheresoever found ; . . . only those who repent and pay 
the legal alms may be dismissed freely. . . . Jews and 
Christians must be combated till they pay tribute, own 
subjection, and are reduced low.’’ 

Tlie Prophet now suffered a heavy grief in the death 
of his little son Ibrahim. 

631/32 In the sacred month, Mar. 632, he again assumed 
the pilgrim’s garb, and on the eighth day began the 
'Umrah or Lesser Pilgrimage, and then the Greater, 
which he rigorously observed, but without idolatry, as 
he thought. He performed all the usual circumambula- 
tions or worship of the K‘aba ; visited Mina and there 
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631/2 rested the night, and next day ascended ‘Arafat, offered 
up prayers, and announced to the multitudes the perfect- 
ing of his faith and mission. Sitting on a camel, he 
said : “ Listen to me ; I may not be permitted to meet 
you again. Be humane and just one to another. Let 
the life and property of each be sacred to all. You must 
appear before Allah and give an account of your actions 
and words. Be faithful in deposits confided to you, and 
take no usury. Vengeance must not be taken for murders 
during paganism, and ye must all observe the sacred 
months. You have rights over your wives, but so have 
they rights over you. You must never endanger their 
lives, but feed and clothe them suitably, and treat them 
with affection. They have been confided to you by God, 
having nothing of their own. I leave to you a clear and 
positive law dictiited from on high. All j\laslmira are 
brothers. Appropriate not what belongs to a brother. 
Abstain from injustice, and let these my words sink into 
your hearts.” Then pausing, he added ; “ Now, 0 my 
God, I have fulfilled my mission ” ; when the thousands 
exclaimed : “ Yea, thou hast fulfilled it ; ” and looking to 
heaven he rejoined : “ O my God, hear this testimony 
regarding Thy servant.” 

On the tenth he I'cturned to JMina, cast the ac- 
customed stones, slew the victims Imought for sacrifice, 
shaved his head, pared his nails, and ordered the hair and 
parings to be burnt, and then laid aside tlie pilgrim’s garb. 

Ho staid three days at IVIina, preaching to the people, 
and praying them not to depart from the exact observ- 
ances of the religion he had been appointed to teach 
them. He then returned to Maka, and performed again 
the ‘Umrah ; circumambulated the shrine, drank the 
poisonous waters of Zam-zam, prayed in the K‘aba, and 
rigorously performed every ceremony in order that his 
example might serve as a model for all time. 

This was called “ The Valedictory Pilgrimage," and 
he now returned to Madina much exhausted. His hard, 
anxious life, the still rankling poison (say some) of the 
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631/2 Jewess; loss of his boy and want of quiet, which he 
so earnestly l>ut in vain sought, had broken his con- 
stitution, and it was now noised abroad that he was 
dying, when several usurpers to his power and place 
arose, for now the faith had embraced an empire. 

Early in summer, when his condition was serious, he 
Sat. removed to ‘Aisha’s house, and tliere on Saturday, 6 

6 June June 632, became delirious with high fever. He had 
632 agonizing pain, which he meekly accepted, saying that 

this was God’s way of removing our sins. Believers, he 
said, “ are so tried according to their faith ; the greater 
the faith, so the sufferings. In the night I am ever 
repeating the praises of Allah in 70 Suras : the faithful 
servant must not rest ... as my severe affliction, so 
shall be my reward. Let us rejoice,” &c. 

Sun. I Ic refused all medicines. Once when some near him 

7 June conversed on the fine pictures of an Abysiniau church, 

he was so shocked that he covered up his head, and then 
in auger said : “ Let the Lord’s wrath rest on those who 
turn the tombs of their prophets into places of worship. 
Let not my tomb be an object of Avorship.” 

When exhausted he tried to Avrite, but wandered, 
and asked to be left alone. By and by he told ‘Aisha 
to bring some gold he had giAxn her, and distribute to 
the poor, and Avheu it Avas done, said : “ I desire not to 
meet my Lord possessed of any gold.” In lucid interA^als 
lie muttered : “ O my soul ! Avhy seekest thou for refuge 
elscAvhere than in God alone ? ” 

Won. 8 Next day he AA^as a little better, and Avhen Abu Bakr, 
as Imam, was leading the devotions in the adjoining 
mosk, he slipped through the curtain leaning on his 
servant, and said gently : “Verily the Lord has gi’anted 
Mon. unto me refreshment in prayer.” Then seeing the watch- 

8 June ful, sad and anxious croAvds gazing lovingly at him, he 

i smiled kindly and gladsomely on them, and walked 

softly to the front amid prostrate worshipers to Avhere 
Abu Bakr stood ; Avhen the latter at once stepped back, 
but Mahamad' motioned to him to resume his post, and 
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632 taking his friend’s hand, he sat down on the ground near 
the pulpit, when the service was resumed. At its close 
he conversed a little with Abu Bakr, who shortly took 
leave ; when Mahamad walked into the court of the 
mosk and sat down amidst the overjoyed and excited 
crowds, and addre.ssed them as if for the last time. He 
specially begged them to remember that he had never 
taught them aught but that which God had commanded 
him, and which was now written for their guidance. 

‘Usman, one of his generals, then stepped forward to 
bid him farewell Itefore starting for the Syrian frontier, 
and ]\lahamad blessed him, saying : “Go, and the bless- 
ing of the Lord be with thee ” ; and then, turning to the 
ladies who sat near, lie said : “ 0 Fatima, my daughter, 
and Saha, my aunt, Avork ye lioth that which shall pro- 
cure you acceptance with God, for verily I have n<t 
power to save you in any wise.” 

He was now visibly exhausted and conducted to liis 
bed, where he .sank unconscious, and ‘Aisha lifted his 
head on to her lap and rubbed his hands. (.)n coming 
to, he asked for water, and muttered : “ U Lord, 1 
beseech thee to assist thy servant in the agonies of death. 

. . . Gabriel come close to me,” &c. After another 
SAvoon he looked on ‘Aisha and said : “ Take oh' thy 
hand, naught can now benelit me ” ; then in disjointed 
Avhispers occurred such Avords as : “ Lord grant me 
Y. M. D. pardon and join me to the companionship on High . . . 

t M 610 ^ * ' ‘ • • • I’^rdou . . . Yes, the 

* 622 - 6-18 • • • bigh.” When gently stretch- 

). . G32-6- 8 himself out, the great spirit — “the master mind of 
* the age,” as Sir Wrn. Muir says — passed peacefully aAvay. 

1 1 Avas noon ; he had died, according to most Avritei’s, in his 
62nd year and 22nd of his apostolik mission, and a few days after 
Hijra 10.* Only his household Avere present. It was but a fcAV 
hours since he had thrilled the loving multitudes in au<l around 
the mosk, and when they heard he was dead, a wild and universal 
wail arose which soon resounded throughout Arabia. At first 
men said : “ He is not dead but sleepeth, and will shortly return 
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in great power and glory ” — tlie too sanguin idea which follows 
the death of many prophets, and akin to that which soothes 
the fond Jiopes of all who long again to see their loved and 
lost. Nature, alas, unmoved by tears or prayers, pursues 
her own hard emotionless path, declaring that Matter only 
is immortal. 

Abu Bakr quieted the mourners, saying honestly, “ Nay, 
the Prophet is indeed dead ; adore not, 0 Maslmim, Mahamad, 
but Allah who is alive and cannot die. Forget not what be 
said unto you, ‘ I am no more than an Apostle, and all Apostles 
have passed away ’ : read ye Sura III. xxix.” 

Sir Wm. Muir, than whom few have studied the great 
Arabian more and loved his mission less, thus writes of his death : 
“That which brings forth good fruit must be good. The 
mission which had trausforrned . . . idolaters into spiritual Avor- 
shipers such as these (mourners) . . . resigning every faculty to 
the service of one great God, and which, whercA^cr accepted and 
believed in, Avas daily producing the same Avonderful change, 
must be divine, and the voice from Avithin Avhich jDrompted him 
to undertake it must have been the voice of the Almighty.” 
What more can be said of any son of man. 

Mahamad had requested that he should be buried quietly 
on the spot Avhere he died, and accordingly he was consigned 
to a graA^e dug under his bed — noAv called “the Ilajrah” or 
“ Chamber ” — his two adopted .'^ons, ‘Ali and A1 ‘Abbfis, perform- 
ing the last and all usual rites. Before howcA-er he was buried 
arose the burning and difficult question of the “ succession ” or 
Khalifat, which, owing to the gentleness and tact of Abu Bakr 
and ‘Omar, was easily and that day decided in favor of Abu 
Bakr, after Avhich he made a public and A^eiy able address as to 
duties which had fallen upon him, and which he hoped they 
would help him to perform. 

We have, for reasons which perhaps only scholars will 
appreciate, entered thus minutely into these last details of a 
great life in their strict chronological order, for very many 
arguments have gone astray from not observing some of these 
facts. 
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Section III. 

The Koran or Bible of Islam. 

Let us now look briefly at a few leading facts in the liistory 
of this Bible — the Karan, Quran or “Reading” par excel- 
lence. It is called “ A true Revelation from Allah, nay His 
very words ; not composed by Mahamad, but brought by 
Gabriel from the throne on High, in holy Ramazan, during 
some 23 years.” It is the Kaldm Allah or very “ Word of 
God” written in the highest heaven and sent down to the 
lower or seventh, from which it was from time to time revealed 
as needed, by an Angel, believed to be “Jabriel, Allah’s 
Messenger,” called also Rulin' I- Kadas, “ the Holy Spirit ” and 
“ Faithful Archangel.” 

Kara or Kara, “ Read,” was the first word addressed to 
the Prophet on the Makan hills, apparently by Gabriel, who 
vociferated loudly “ Read in thy Allah’s name. . . . Read, for 
He is most generous and teaches men what they would not 
otherwise know ” : to which the hearer said : “I am illiterate 
and no reader ” (Sura 96). Kara, especially in the Hebrew, 
means also proclaim aloud, read, preach or worship 
energetically. 

“The Revelations” began to be jotted down by Khadija 
and friends, from “ the Apostolik year” 610, but without any 
order ; and were thrown into, or hid away in boxes and lumber 
rooms, from which they, or most of them, were rescued when 
the family got properly settled in the Prophet’s own house 
in Madina about 123/4. Even as late as 630, when there 
should have been a huge and complete collection, we are told 
that most of the Revelations were still oral ; and if so, possibly 
swollen with many floating traditions of the religions of Arabia. 
No real and systematik compiling began till after Mahamad’s 
death, so that there was ample time and opportunity for Jew, 
Christian and extremists of all kinds, to slip in (as has been 
often suspected) passages in support of their sects and views. 
Mahamad as “ no reader ” would not observe this even if it 
was in MSS. in the family boxes, and he died in June 632. 
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The valiant and irrepressible General ‘Omar had often 
urged the first Khalif, Abu Bakr, before the Prophet’s death, to 
collect all Pevelations — those collected by the family and in 
the memories of the Faithful, but nothing was done till after 
the Prophet’s death, when, on ‘Omar’s further entreaty, the 
duty was assigned to a regular State Department, with ‘Omar’s 
brother, Zaid Ibn Harithah, the Ansar (Mahamad’s adopted 
son), as chief in charge of the collection — a most difficult duty 
he]^was little competent for and does not seem to have spent 
much time over. Though Mahamad had employed him as a 
personal secretary, he was then an officer on the active staff 
of the army, and fell next year ( 633 / 4 ) at the battle of Yamama 
on the Syrian frontier. Muir’s Cal., p. 30 . 

As head of the Koran Collection it was his duty to seek 
out all records belonging to the family and friends near and 
far ; to summon, and listen to all who could repeat any 
revelations by heart, and carefully test and cross-examine 
witnesses ; yet we are told he accepted seventy Suras repeated 
to him by one person. He found others “ inscribed on date 
leaves, shreds of leather, shoulder blade bones, stone tablets 
and the hearts of men ” — a shifty and dubious depositary, 
which places this last of l)ibles in the same doubtful and non- 
original category as others. 

Having gathered together all the Revelations he thought 
trustworthy (or advisable ?), Zaid, regardless of their chrono- 
logy, seems to have bundled them all together — perhaps with a 
little dovetailing of subjects ; and to this hap-hazard collocation 
is due much of the obscurity and incoherence which pervade 
this first and most important, hut now lost Lex Scripta of the 
faith. 

From sheer heedlesness it passed into ten years or so 
of oblivion, or a darkness which freely admitted of its being 
tampered with, interpolated, or even re - written in parts. 
Though dignified with the name of “ The Standard Text,” 
it was made over to the erratik care of the Harim, where it 
was no doubt freely handed about to those curious on its 
subjects, during the next ten years or so. It was nominally 
made over to the Prophet’s widow, Hafsah, ‘Omar’s daughter, 
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This would be in 634 a.c., when Ahi Baler died and was 
succeeded by 'Omar, who was assassinated in 644. Then 
'Osman (‘Usman or ‘Othman) succeeded as Third Khalif, and 
very shortly set about the preparation of a revized Koran, a 
work which probably brought about his assassination in 656, 
cf. Muir’s Cal., p. 161. 

The Koran of Abu Bakr and Zaid had, in 634, been circu- 
lated to all cities and chiefs of Arabia, Syria and Persia, 
and this “extensive Recension hy 'Osmatu” was considered 
by thousands as uncalled for and sacrilegious. Sir Wm. 
Muir thinks it due to the recovery of various readings in 
older fragmentary transcripts ; perhaps to additional matter 
deftly brought together by Jews, Christians, Sabeans, &c. — alert 
to the then very apparent fact that the book was to rule nations 
and vast congery of peoples, socially, politically and religiously. 
The leaders of the Recension were clearly the Karish tribe, who 
determined that their INIakan dialect of Arabik should prevail, 
and reasonably so, seeing that was what the Prophet spoke. 
Hence the necessity arose for inserting vowels and diacritical 
marks, so that Alef should read Ilif ; Abraham, Ihrdlnm ; 
M-h-m-d, Muhammad, &c.; for until about 645/650 we know 
of no vowel pointing ; but the Arabs would then notice that 
Hebrews had adopted this in their Masorah bible of 600 a.(;. 

In regard to the substance of the llecension, Sir AVm. Aluir 
says {Mali., 557) : “Tradition affords no light as to why it was 
necessary ; it cannot be believed that it could in these few early 
troubled years have been corrupted (why not ?), though there 
may have been various readings in older fragmentary transcripts 
. . . originating in the diverse dialects of Arabia, and the 
different modes of pronunciation and orthography,” in the then 
wide-spread empire of Islam. Mahamad said that Gabriel 
revealed to him the Koran in the dialect of the Makan Karish 
— his own tribe — but seeing that there were other six dialects, 
he obtained Allah’s permission to its being recited in the 
whole seven dialects ! which continued to the time of ‘Usman. 
So we may believe that this (the third) Khalif, desired only 
uniformity and completeness, which the further recovery of new 
fragments enabled him to secure, but principally the pronuncia- 
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tion of his tribe — the Karishis of Maka — and this he accomplished 
by adding vowels and diacritical markings. 

It is probable that he also accepted more than Zaid had 
from the well-stored memories of pious reciters ; but memories 
are treacherous, and biased fanatics were numerous. Anyhow’ 
the Koran we now have is Othman’s, and it has, we are assured 
by Sir Wm. Muir and others, remained precisely as it was in 
the seventh eentury. So many pious and learned Arabians and 
Persians objected to it from the first, that ‘Osman got the name 
of “the ungodly khalif ” ; especially when he “called in all 
other MSS., and foolishly committed them to the flames.” This 
greatly incensed many, especially at Kufa, where learned reciters 
declared he had committed a great sacrilege, which probably 
cost him his life — cf. Muir’s Caliphate, p. 219, &c. 

This Recension could scarcely fail to raise further doubts 
as to tfimpei'ing and interpolations by interested sectaries. All 
pious w-atcliful ones knew that sinister influences had from early 
days surrounded “ the prophet,” more especially on his arrival 
in the much Hebraized state of Madina ; but for obvious reasons 
no believer in Kora,nik insj^iration dare utter, not to say probe, 
so dangerous and far-reaching a question. 

According to Ilfidash or tradition, Mahamad “ received 
instruction from the learned Naadrd (Christians), Jubra and 
Yasilra,” and of course always stopped and listened to itinerant 
preachers, wdio often read aloud the Taurat (Torah) and Injil 
or Gospels ; and so observant a religious leader would not fail 
to follow’ closely, though wdth disgust, the tri-theistik con- 
troversies of Christians, then led by Joannes Philoponus of 
Alexandria. A pow'erful and learned body had agitated from 
about 560 to 660 a.c. to enthrone “ the Virgin Mother of God” 
as “ the queen of heaven ” ; and Egypt had substituted Jehovah, 
Maryam and Christ for her old trinity of Osiris, Isis and Horos. 

All this had its effect on the neighbouring pious Arabs of 
the Hijaz, who, from 610 to 650, anxiously watched the growth 
and recensionizing of their bible. They saw its weakly birth in 
the first disjointed jottings of Khadija about 610, apparently 
on bones, date leaves, &c. ; and its home in the family lumber 
room, from which it was transferred at the “Flight” (622/3) to 

2 K 
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Madina, and probably then cared for by Zaid, who had been 
accustomed to occasionally write for the Prophet. No regular 
record or collection of the revelations was ever attempted till 
after his death (June 632), nor seriously taken in hand till 633, 
and then evidently very hastily. When finished it passed into 
the women’s apartments, where it remained probably tossed about 
among the family till Khalif Osman started his recension, which 
seems to have been issued about 650. Thus this Inble has a 
very dubious history from 610 to 650. 

Seeing all this, one or two learned Maslams have whispered 
to us when we pointed out texts where the Prophet expressed a 
belief in nearly all the Jewish Bible and Christian Gospels, that 
they suspected these had been slipped into tlie text owing to 
the heedlessness of Zaid, the Harini and two first Khalifs. It is 
fully recognized that from about 615 A.c. much Hebrew and 
Christian influence was brought to bear upon the Prophet liim- 
self. Al-Kinde, who lived at the court of Khalif Al-M‘amuu 
(h. 198; A.c. 813), said that “parts of the Koran favoring 
Christianity and Judaism are due to Mahaniad’s friendship with 
the Nestorian monk Sergius and two Jewisli rabbini — pretended 
Islamis.” These continued after the Prophet’s death to be firm 
friends of ‘Ali ; and thus with plenty of time and opportunity, 
they probably tampered with the texts which Zaid compiled 
from, and afterwards when it was drawn up as “ a standard,” 
and handed over to the widow Hafsah in 634 ; see Sir Wm. ]\luir’s 
Al Khidi. 

In spite, however, of all this uncertainty of the text, nay, 
even of whole chapters, we are asked to accept every word, nay, 
say millions, “every letter and vowel point as coming direct 
from Allah, and who says to the contrary is a Kiifir,” though 
we have seen that all diacritical marking is of Masoretik times. 
The volume is divided into 114 Suras or chapters, “containing 
6666 verses or Aydts (a few too many), some 78,000 words, 
and 324,000 letters. It has sixty holy names ; one being “ the 
Gospels” or Al-Bushra; another “ Revelations ” or At-Janzil 
and a third Al-‘Ilm or “ the Knowledge,” and considered by 
the bigoted, to be the only“//m necessary to man. Its want 
of chronological arrangement makes it very confusing. Ninety 
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of the Suras were revealed before the Hajrah or flight from Maka 
ill .June 622 , but all are equally inspired, though the rest were 
given at Madina when Mahamad was a busy and powerful 
monarch rapidly developing an empire — a ‘‘ Ruler with Allah ” 
— a deity then also evolving from the Ale of pre-Koranik 
times. 

It makes no difierence where or how the revelations reached 
the Prophet ; this they did variously, as in wliisperings by 
dream or visions, by the loud voice of an angel, or in the tink- 
ling of heavenly bells, or even when the Almighty Himself 
appeared and “ placing his hands upon the Prophet’s shoulders, 
corrected some mistakes or erroneous deductions he had made 
from Revelations.” Yet, Mahamad like Moses and others, 
believed that “ no man hath seen God at any time ” and that he 
has neither body or parts though men argued with him. 

The Koran is about a third less in size than the New 
Testament, and the actual “Revelations” would form a book 
equal to the four Gospels and Acts. The rest compares with 
the Epistles and Apokalyps, combining legends, dreams, laws, 
pious counsel, history, <fec. As in all scriptures, there is good, 
bad and indifferent teaching, and some only adapted to Arabia 
and Korrmik times. There are the usual cursings and denun- 
ciations against all unbelievers in “ the Eternal Word.” 

In the revelations accorded at Maka, the Prophet is a 
long-suft'eriug Paighanibar (Pers.) or “Messenger” delivering a 
doubtful and unacceptable gospel ; persuading men by their 
fears from the horrors awaiting unbelievers, and urging the 
many blessings which await “the faithful” or believing. The 
“ Messenger ” had to argue against the freely expressed belief 
that he was “beside himself,” as Jews said Christ was. 
Mahamad urged that he had his full senses, and threatened 
and warned by turns, adding : “ I am not responsible, but tell 
you as I have heard from the Lord ; believe or disbelieve as ye 
please ; nay as God pleases. He gives you over to your own 
evil minds, and for those who go astray there is no salvation. 
He is not only Rahman ‘ The Merciful,’ but the destroyer of 
the unbelieving. By and through them hell and devils exist.” 

In many texts he speaks kindly and approvingly of the 
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true scriptures of Jews, and of some Christian teaching, though 
“ there is much Tahrif ” or corruption. He tries to win over both 
to accept the Koran as though a new, yet a continuous revela- 
tion. He commands Islamis “ not to contend with Hebrews 
but to act in a generous manner, saying : ‘ we believe in that 
which has been revealed to us, and in that which was revealed 
to you . . . our gods are one ’ ” (Sur. xxix. 46), arid to 
Christians he adds (ii. 81, 254) : “We (Allah) gave to Jesus 
the son of Mary evident signs, and strengthened him with the 
Holy Spirit ” — here trying to reconcile them with his frequent 
stern denial of Allah or His Spirit “ begetting a son.” He also 
says (130) : “ We believe in the Allah of Abrahim, Ashak and 
Y'akub and the tribes, JMusi, ‘Isi ban Maryam and the prophets, 
the angels, books and apostles (286). He makes Allah say in 
Sur. Ivii. 25 : “ We gave to Abrahim, prophecy and scriptures 
. . . the go.spel, and put into the heart of his followers com- 
passion, but they invented Monastieism . . . with a desire to 
please Allah ” ; thus letting down the errors lie condemned, as 
gently as possilde. 

He entreats them “not to commit extravagance in their 
religion; they may believe in Jesus as a Masih (Messiah or 
Christ) and apostle of Allah who “ placed Ilis word in Mary 
and a spirit from Him . . . but speak not of a Trinity . . . 
for lie is one far exalted above the idea of having a son of 
man,” iv. 16f). To all peoples he says: “Allah has giv(‘n to 
you a law and a way, and if it had pleased Him, all miglit have 
been made of one faith ; but He has not so done in order to try 
you” (v. 20). 

Prayers for the dead are ordered, yet not for the un- 
believing, though we may visit and even weep Ijy their graves, 
for this reminds us of our own end (ix. 114/5). At all times also 
we may pray for such blessings as we desire from Allah, but 
this is more correctly called D^l‘d, not the regular “ Service of 
Prayer” — Salat or Namaz (Pers.), which all are commanded 
to perform four to five times a day. For it there is a regular 
liturgy devoted to the praise of Allah and humbling of self, 
much added to by posturing of the person. It should take 
place at mosk or Masjid, or failing these, in private. 
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The Koran sternly insists on the Christian doctrine of 
Election or Predestination — Kadar or Takdir, popularly 
known as Kismet (Pers.) or Fate. All things were “ created 
after fixed Kadar or Decree. . . . Allah fixed the term of each 
life . . . nay, the shaft which slew (Suras liv. 3, 8). He mis- 
leadeth whom He will, and whom He will He guuleth (xiv. 4). 
Hence say the Mutazilites : “If Allah decrees the acts of men 
he must bear the name of that which He decrees ... if 
infidelity, then an Infidel, if tyrany, a Tyrant, and so on, 
which is blasphemy. If he decrees infidelity, then he wishes 
it and is opposed to prophets, faith and obedience, which is 
blasphemy. . . . All the believer should do in presence of this 
great mystery, is to acknowledge that God alone knows the 
future ; as prophet or teacher, he should simply deliver his 
message and leave the rest to Allah,” but if so, the doctrine is 
at once useless and worse than superfluous. It is in fact the 
mere babble of pious traditionists, seeking to release themselves 
and their self-made deities, bibles, and the logical consequences 
of the monster Power they have conjured up. 

Like the quasi Athanasius, who sets aside the laws of 
arithmetic and logic, Islam has tried to equate light and 
darkness, good and evil, and failing to do so, cries out : “ It 
is an Incomprehensible JMystery ” — the premis which Faiths 
had better have postulated. Listen to the following illogical 
jumble — as grand in its poetical phraseology and weighty 
words, as meaningless in the heedless way these are flung 
about. We abreviate from the creed of the learned Imam 
G(azali (fl. 1100 A.c.) which, taken with Mr Palgrave’s exposi- 
tion of the real meaning attached by all the mass of illiterate 
Islamis to the opening words of the Kalimah or Creed (“ There 
is no deity but Allah ”) shows what a vast amount of misery 
and harm this traditional teaching is answerable for ; cf. under 
God, Hughes’ Diet. Islam. 

Allah is without beginning or end, in time or space. Has 
no body or substance, therefore nothing can exist in or around 
him, for he has no situation. Yet he sits on a throne though 
without contact, and the throne and whatsoever is on it is 
sustained by his power and subject to the grasp of his hand. 
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There is nothing in the universe besides him, and there is no 
being or existence without him. He is far away beyond space, 
yet nearer to every one than his own jugular veins. He 
was before time and space, and is to-day as then. His 
essence like his attributes are distinct from ours, and his 
essence is in no one. He is not subject to change or motion, 
and nothing can befall him — perfection or imperfection. He 
is only known to exist by the apprehension of the under- 
standing ; but by his grace, saints in heaven will have “ an 
ocular intuition of him so as to complete their joy.” He is 
without companion, ever solitary ; neither begotten nor be- 
getting, sleeping nor decaying. The Eternal, Living, Omni- 
potent and Omniscient ; the Creator and Restorer of all that 
ever was or will be ; of all the forces of Nature ; of angels 
spirits, devils and all that has substance. All creatures and 
things couch helplessly within his grasp, nor can elude his 
power, which is infinite as his knowledge, and all embracing in 
time past, present and to come. All lies open before him ; lie 
can hear where none hear ; see the smallest insect in the dark- 
ness, and penetrate into all substance and the thouglits and 
imaginations of the heart. 

Nothing happens but by his decree, willed from eternity ; 
and his will none can reverse or delay, but his grace may lielp 
U.S. Yet none have of their own accord any power to perform 
any worship or duty towards him, unless he has willed it, for 
no atom can move nor be stayed in motion unless he decrees 
this. His voice does not like ours arise from the motion of 
air, tongue and lips forming letters and words. Moses heard 
his word without such aids. He seeth and speaketh simply by 
life and knowledge, is wise and just, but his justice cannot 
compare wdth ours, for all things belong to him and wrong 
cannot therefore be imputed to him for withdrawing any or all, 
even life, nor for the miseries attendant thereon. He created 
all for his own pleasure, not because he needed any, but oidy 
to manifest his glory and power, and without any obligation 
to continue what he had brought about. 

It belongs to him only to choose whether happiness or 
misery, justice or injustice, torments and sorrows, disease and 
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death shall surround our paths. None may arraign his justice 
and wisdom towards us, for it is he who brought us into exist- 
ence out of nothing. He is known to reward some who “ worship 
and believe in him, in the Koran, Law, Gospel and Psalter, books 
sent by him to his apostles ” ; but he is under no obligations to 
do so. Only his creatures have obligations towards him, though 
they are unable to fulfil them unless he has willed so from 
eternity, &c., &c. 

What can be said to this farrago of pious imagery ! ? It is — 
Q. E. D. =0, or a huge Nature Power, moving, as we say, from 
eternity, and as far as we can perceive, by inexorable law, 
emotionless and blind towards us, and all that concerns our 
happiness or misery here and hereafter. It sets aside all that 
we call justice even to the crouching slave, not to speak of 
loving kindness and tender mercy. 

This pious traditionist’s words also find ample support in 
the Koran, and the well-known teaching of the Prophet who 
makes his Allah say : Their eyes have I veiled and ears closed, 
lest they understand and be saved ; and other sentiments very 
like a re-echo from Judea. No man can come to Allah unless 
he di-aw him. I form the light, give peace, and create all dark- 
ness and evil. . . . For my pleasure all things are and will be. 

. . . Thv wdsdom and thought cannot find me out. Right and 
wrong is that only which I command and forbid. It is not 
given to all to understand and be saved ; but all have been 
elected to bliss or woe from eternity. Their names are oji the 
Luh Mahfuz, the secret Preserved Table of Allah (Sur. xxxv. 
22), and according to it “he causes our wants to lead us to our 
fates.” As Euripides said : Quern dens ridt perdere, prius 
dementat. Hath not the potter power over the clay ? who 
art thou to question thy Creator ? are words endorsed by every 
Maslam, and hjng before ]\Iahamad’s time, but he added : “ If it 
is decreed that thou be religious and a believer, Allah will make 
thy path to paradise easy ; if otherwise, he will make easy thy 
path to misery,” for he is a consuming fire. 

So in Judea “ many are called but few chosen ” ; nor will 
good words, thoughts and deeds save, as said Ahura Mazda. 
Jehovah like Allah (Ro. ix. 11-16, viii. 29-30) not only pre- 
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destinates, but must call us, and only according to his pleasure 
(Eph. i. 4-11). So far as we can see, Jahve capriciously loved 
Jacob and hated Esau, and gave to his chosen ones the lands 
and homes of other tribes — nay, nations — which were driven out 
with cruel slaughter ; cf. further Is. Ixv. 9-22, and the case of 
Pharaoh, whose heart Jahve hardened so that he might dire- 
fully manifest his power in taking away his Hebrew slaves. 
Mahamad endorsed all this, and though very averse to speak 
on these subjects — fate and eternal decrees — when asked as 
to the fate of pagan infants, said : “ Allah will judge tliese 
according to what he knows they would liave been had they 
lived ; ” and the Prophet added wrathfully : “ del)atc not on 
Predestination and Election ; your fatliers who did so were 
destroyed.” 

Neither gods nor men can please everyone, and Alhlh 
liad his enemies as well as Jehovah, as no doubt Kan'ans, 
Amalaks and Midians could tell us. Tlie great Arabian traveler 
and scholar, Palgrave, found that all Wahabis of Najed, central 
Arabia and others thought Allah’s ways and feelings towards 
mankind are best described in the words of the Suni traditions 
of A.H. 600, the Mishkatu Masaheh, where we read : “ Wlien 
Allah resolved to create the human race. He took up a mass of 
earth, the same whence all mankind were to be formed, and in 
which they after a manner pre-existed ; and having divided the 
clod into two equal portions, and throwing the one into hell, 
said : ‘ These to eternal fire, and I care not ’ ; and projecting the 
other half into heaven : ‘ these to pai’adise, and I care not ! ’ ” 
Severe ! but not so cruel as Jehovah or the Theos, or even 
Kurios of Christendom, who insisted that only a very few — 
“ the salt of the earth ” — were to escape from a hell of everlast- 
ing torment. The “ love of God ” or a “ God of love ” is a kindly 
growth due to the advance of civilization. The educated or en- 
lightened do not torture, and therefore brush aside these rude, 
fiendish ideas, quite natural though they be, looking at all nature 
and her ways ; for she is “ red of tooth and claw,” and callous 
to all feeling and sentiment. 

Palgrave says one must thoroughly know Arabs and their 
language to appreciate the full meaning of the pre-Koranik words. 
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“ There is no god but God.'"' It is not a mere negative, but 
makes Allah a supreme pantheism of force, and the only force, 
agent or activity of the universe. All else is unconditional, 
passive inertia, and no place is left for either good or evil. He 
communicates nothing to His creatures, nor can they to Him. 
All power remains in Him alone ; hence all creatures, beasts, 
birds, &c., are in His sight equal, alike in servitude and abase- 
ment ; all are the mere tools of this autocratik solitary Force, 
w'hich moves or murders as He wills. Yet is He jealous of His 
helpless creatures, lest they attribute some of His power to 
themselves, and “ He is more j^rone to punish than reward, and 
finds satisfaction in making them feel that they are contemptible 
tools or slaves, and that His power and cunning is greater than 
theirs. He is sterile in His inaccessible might, neither loving 
nor enjoying aught ; without son, companion or counsellor. 
His own barrenness, lone egoism in Himself, is the cause and 
rule of His indifferent and unregarding despotism. This i)rimal 
idea runs through the whole system and creed,” and shows us 
that men can only make gods like unto their own highest ideas 
of what is grand, cruel and overpowering. 

Of course the orthodox and leai’ned doctors of divinity — 
the Mulvlti and Imams, who lead the services of the mosks, and 
the Mii-hadis or “ teachers of the Traditions ” (by which the 
world of Islam is chiefly led), are profuse in explanations trying 
to soften down all these undoubted doctrines of the faith, where 
they grate on our sense of goodness and justice as these terms are 
'aow understood. This is common to all religious, and no subjects 
have called forth more literature than the doctrines concerning 
an eternal hell of torment, predestination, election, inspiration, 
and the divine attributes. 

These are more firmly asserted and denied by Mahamadans 
than Christians, and both faiths are divided up into about an 
equal number of sects, principally upon them. Mahamad 
prophesied that “ Ishim like Judaism would have 72 to 73 sects ” 
(it has now about double this), and he added sharply : “ All 
will go to hell except those of the religion professed by me and 
my As-hab” or companions — those who saw, believed, and fought 
for him. 
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The 73 are in six sects of 12 divisions each, plus Sunis, 

viz. : 

1. RAFIZiS — or “ Separatists,” as Sunis name them. They 
are mostly Shras, who call themselves Al-Mumdn- 
un or The Believers. \/imam or Amilm, “ faith.” 

II. KHARlJlS — or “Aliens,” who agree in several points 
with the Murjis or Procrastinators. 

III. JABARIS — or Jahrlans. These are mostly deniers of free 

will ; but some assert it and deny predestination. 

IV. QUADARlS — or Quadrians. A.ssertors of free wil l ; an 

ascetik order of Fakirs, instituted 561 A.H., at 
Baghdad, and very popular among Sunis. 

V. JAHlMlS — or Jahiniiyas. Some locate God in a place 
and say his power, knowledge and Bibles were 
created. 

VI. MURJlS — The “Procrastinators,” who put off the judg- 

ment of believers till the Resurrection ; say faith is 
the one thing needful. 

Total 6 X 12 = 72 sects, to which Snnis arrogantly add 

VII. The NAJIYAS — or “the Saved”; the People of “the 

Path” (Pers.), Arabik Sards, of which tliere are some 
150 millions to only 15 millions of SkVas, tliough 
this, the second great division of Islam, has 32 out of 
the 7 3 sects. They are as bitter towards each other 
as were Roman Catholics and Protestants, and do not 
intermarry or care to associate. 

The Sunis (Sanis) pride themselves in being great Tradi- 
tionists — close followers of the Sun tats or “ Records,” giving the 
actual sayings and doings of Mahamtid, preserved originally by 
oral “ Tradition ” or Hadis, which also the Shi‘as observe, but 
more widely. Sunis acknowledge the first four Khalifs, but 
Shi'as only the fourth, ‘Ali, husband of the Prophet’s daughter. 

SUNIS are divided into four sects, named after eminent 
Imams, Doctors of Divinity and Law, viz. : 

HANIFA of Kufa in Irak — fl. 120 H. He says little of tradi- 
tion ; and of the Iforan that it is only to be reason- 
ably accepted, and that private judgment thereon 
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is advisible. The six books of liis two revered 
disciples, being comments on Koranik rites and 
doctrines, are the law which guide all Hanifis. 
MALIK of Madina — fl. 150 h., enjoying the acquaintance of 
Hanifa. He arranged and codified the proper 
religious life, and set forth what he thought should 
rule in national laws and his code holds for most 
Turks. 

SHAF‘Ai of Palestine — fl. 190 H., established an ekletik system 
based on the two elder Imams ; introduced much 
posturing at prayers. 

shI<as are “ the followers ” of Ali, who selected Imams to pre- 
r side over them. 

The last was the twelfth, who disappeai'ed in a persecu- 
tion ; he or another Mahdi will come as Messiah to judge the 
world. Till he comes, Shi'as accept Miijtahids in strict apos- 
tolik succession, to govern them temporally and spiritually, 
'^riie Shah of Persia has been their cliief magistrate since 1499 
A.c. They are great Traditionists, and observe the Maharam or 
New Year as sacred to their saints, Fatima, ‘.\li, Hasan and 
Husain ; permit Takia or guai ding oneself by a pious fraud if 
religion brings persecution ; l)ut they do not differ from others 
ill creed, prayers, the Haj, &c. 

Shi‘as rose to great power in northern Africa in 800 A.c., 
and for 200 years ruled much of southern Europe, and but for 
defeat on the centenary of the Prophet’s death (732) by Charles 
Martel, they would have conquered if not converted most of 
Europe. 

Let us now look briefly at some of the views of the above 
Six Sects and their seventy-two divisions, as sot forth in 
Mahamadan literature, and see what unity and variety of doctrine 
exists. They are fairly summarized in Hughes’ Diet. Islam. 

I. Among Kafizis, many look for ‘Ali or other Messiah ; 
believe in the transmigration of souls ; say that the age of pro- 
phecy is not yet passed, and that no men are better than others. 

IT. Many KharijIs hold that the days of visions and in- 
spiration are passed ; that to believe in the unseen is absurd, 
and the example of saints of no importance. We are saved by 
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works, not faith ; that God is indifferent to men’s acts ; that 
there is no punishment for sin, and no mizan or book of our 
deeds at the Judgment Day. The great Mu‘tazili sect say God 
did not decree our evil actions ; will not accept the prayers of 
tlie wicked : the Koran is a creation, and faith comes of free 
will. 

III. Jabaris from Jahr, “ necessity,” are mostly deniers 
of free will. Many hold that good and evil come entirely from 
Allah, and man is irresponsible ; whilst others say he is respon- 
sible, although the power to act comes from God only. Some 
say man has free will, adding that faith without works will not 
save ; that happiness in this world will only follow good deeds, 
and future punishment be according to our works here. They 
add, “ Allah is a God of love, who seeks not to punish his own 
creatures ” ; is more pleased with contemplation than worship, 
and has not predestined our fate. 

IV. Quadrians or “ Asserters of Free Will ” inclining to 
the schools of No. II. Some reject the injunctions of JMahamad, 
but not Allah ; believe in a good and evil spirit — Yazdan and 
Ahriman — though others deny the latter, and say good or evil 
actions matter not. Repentant sinners are not pardoned, and it 
is lawful to look upon Allah as a S]iai or substance. 

Jahimis. Some hold that Allah’s attributes and all 

\ 

bibles, including the Koran, were “ created ” (?) not inspired ; 
that “ God resides in a place” ; that no believer enters hell, but 
that all others go there, and will burn, and in time be annihi- 
lated, as also will be heaven and hell, and that Mahamad was 
no prophet, but merely a learned man and philosopher. 

VI. Murjis — “ the Procrastinators.” Many say : “ Faith 
only is necessary, but that it includes both knowledge and good 
works ” ; and further, that none can be lost who repeat the Creed, 
for it also includes both worship and good deeds. “We arc be- 
lievers if Allah Avills this ; but let us not be too assured.” The 
Ashmans believe in Allah’s Lvh-Mahfuz or “Table Preserved 
from eternity, on which all men’s actions were written before 
their creation.” Sura xxxv. 22. “ God remembers every- 

thing and wills what is there, and therefore willeth both good 
and evil ; ” but “ though He decrees evil, disobedience and in- 
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fidelity, it is without salutary direction, good pleasure and 
command ; all is only by way of seduction. . . . Thus 

some are decreed to err (xvi. 38) ; some to be faithful and 
obedient (Iviii. 22). It is He who causeth to laugh, weep, die 
and make alive ” (liii. 44). 

Thus, as among Jews, Christians and others, there are no 
fundamental doctrines of a faith which are not denied, called in 
question or explained away by a multitude of nominal adherents 
of the faith, and always by the best educated, the thoughtful 
and pious. I'his holds good of Mahamadans in our own experi- 
ence of them during some 33 years of pretty close association. 
Usually when we have searched quietly and talked sympathetik- 
ally, even when the faith was outwardly strong and dogmatik, 
we have found it seamed with doubts and unbelief, and often 
expressed like a Job or Koheleth, an ‘Omar iT/myam or Christian 
Unitarians, theists, agnostiks and so-called atheists. 

Such thinkers arose before Mahamad’s time, and flourished 
when Islam was proclaiming with the Koran in one hand and 
sword ill the other : “ Believe or die.” In the twelfth century also 
Ave see the pious statesman and philosopher Avarroes ostracized 
and nearly martyred because he brushed aside free will, saying : 
“ Not so ; our wills are always determined by exterior causes. 

. . . We are drawn towards what pleases us. . . . Causes 
founded on the general laws of nature. . . . The necessary con- 
nection God only knows, for to us it is often a mystery . . . 
but still quite a natural cause” {Mel. Phil, par S. Mu‘nk, 458, 
Revs. E. Sell and Hughes). But this is not the teaching of 
biblc makers, but philosophers. 

Mahamad rather emphasized the severe ideas of Allah when 
he experienced the cruelty and wickedness of men, and gained 
more confidence in himself as a warrior, monarch and legislator. 
He then occasionally forestalled his God in the punishments he 
meted out to the rebellious. Torturing he left to his God ; but 
he freely killed, and thus consigned to Jahanam all who opposed 
what he thought necessary for the safety and progress of Islam. 

We must not forget the mystiks, spiritists or Sufis of the 
faith — those Theosophists and Yogis the offspring of the 
Yatis or ascetiks of Jinas, the Mah-atmas of Brahmans and 
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Buddhists ; the Vedantists of neo-Hindus, and like developments 
among Syrians and Greeks. Arabs cared little for Sufi-ism, 
which they designated Taswdf or “mysticism,” and the Sufi 
looked on all religions somewhat indifferently. He recognized 
God only, and spirits as emanations from him, and accepted 
from the Koran a few weak texts which supported his schism. 
His religion consisted in contemplating God’s unity, and repeat- 


H i/», ,^iggjiis names and praises. He d enied free will, and said God 
^-^’as answerable foKpur actions. Bfo^i^ ittle difference between 
*^*^^-{good and evil, and^til<^^*vve have come across preferred the 
< mtter; but there are many pious and very learned Sufis whom 
^ .it is, however, difficult for a Christian to know. 

^ S ufis are found among all the sects, but especially the 

Shi'as of Persia, where the celebrated Sufi text-book, the 
Masnawi, is almost as much valued as the Koran. The Sufi 
calls himself a mere sdVik or traveler — a pilgrim through 
earth’s weary wilderness, marked out for him by God into 
seven manzils or stages, wherein he can prepare himself by 
tasivdf or a mystikal theology to knoAV, see and be finally 
“ absorbed into the divine essence.” 

When walking heedlessly, perhaps wickedly, as “ the 
natural man ” or NCisut, God awakens him and he becomes a 
Tdlih, inquirer or searcher after God, and seeks to praise and 
serve him ; hence 


H 


/ J - 


O' 


The First Stage of ‘ Uhudi-jat, “ Service or Slavery,” which 
leads to 

• ,, Second Stage of ‘Ishak, “ iorc and devotedness of heart ” ; 

when in 


„ Third Stage of Ziidh, or Seclusion, he shuts himself up 
from all but his mystik love, curbs all carnal and 
mental desires and concentrates his thoughts only on 
the attributes and nature of God. Thus doth he 
arrive at / 

» Fourth Stage of “Knowledge” (i.c. Buddhahood), 

when he passes his time “reflecting with half shut 
4. eyes ” — Mara‘dt, and with the contracted vision of all 

hermits, Yatis, Jatis or Jinas. 






4 

- CdyCi^ L*^ ^ «^i>*^ 

f^i^^ItjCa-^ irvC^ 

/^C'fc.'i^ ^ 

{ r^ - TL^jC^^ /Cl^ ' '" 

/I/ ^ C^ifua^ 
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The Fifth Stage is Wajd or Extasy, when the fanatik believes 
that he is half divine, and is certainly close upon half 
mad, which he often increases by the religious dances 
and posturings so common among Darvishes and 
Fakirs. He now quiets down to his 


Sixth Stage or Ilakikah — “ the Truth,” in which he actually 


C\jU^ -O ' ' 


learns the real nature of God directly from Himself. 
In the 


Seventh Stage he has finally accomplished Wasl or “ Union 
, . V. with Ood,” and meeting Him face to face, the soul 

escapes from its mortal tenement and he rises to the 
Eighth or Heavenly Stage — Fana or ExUnvtAov '' for he is 
“ ab.sorbed into the essence of the Eternal One,” 
which should be the one object of every soul. “ It 
is a bird confined in a cage seeking to return to the 
bosom of the Father Spirit. It existed before the 
body,” and has now been extinguished — the highest 
wish, say Sufis, of every good and pious soul ! 


There is however in Sufism as in most other sects a great 
deal of good sound moral teaching which pious souls give forth 
during these various “ Stages ” ; hence people listened and com- 
mended their objectionable ways and occultism. Eut for further 
details the reader should consult such works as Prof. Palmer’s 
Oriental Mysticism, Rev. T. Hughes’ Islam, &c. We must 
pass on, having already far exceeded the limits we intended. 

In the Koran, as in the Hebro-Christian Bible, Ave see a long 
continuation of the old solai’ phiilik and fetish worsliips of Syria 
and Arabia ; though Mahamad never seems to have worshiped 
any spirit but the “ Allfili of Abraham ” at the K'aba. He 
more or less denounced all other shrines, their deities or spirits, 
except those leading from Arafat to Maka, and this from youth 
to a.h. 8 or the spring of 630, when he entered the sacred 
valley as a monarch. Then he destroyed the 360 images and 
pictures of angels and sacred pigeon hanging from the roof of 
the K‘aba, and ordered the suppression of the revered shrines of 
‘Uza, Suw‘a, &c., &c. But he circumambulated the K‘aba seven 
times, always touching the quasi “ black stone of Ishma‘el ” — 
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guileless of its primary cult. He went through all the ordered 
sacrificial and superstitious rites ; visited Mina and other shrines 
of the local spirits ; selected and flung the required number of 
stones, and slaughtered the ordered victims ; in fact failed in none 
of the old Haj rites, and he repeated the same in 632, much 
exhausting himself thereby in the hot month of April ; but he 
was anxious, he said, “ to set a good example ... to be followed 
throughout the ages” — feeling that he would never more see 
Maka. 

It is evident that he felt and believed he was worshij^ing 
Allah in visiting and kneeling by the loved spots where “ the 
Friend of God ” had trod and communed with him. Even the 
Jews of pre-Islamite Arabia said they too would so worship, but 
that the places had been pointed by idols, and these Mahamad 
gradually effaced. As Prof. Palmer says in his Intro, to QuvCm 
(p. liii.) : “ the ceremonies of the Haj could not be entirely done 
away with . . . tlie Haj was too favorable and obvious a means 
of uniting the tribes ; . . . the ancient temple had a peculiar 
sanctity in the Prophet’s eyes ” ; his fathers — the Karish — had 
worshiped and Avatched over it from time immemorial, and now 
as a ruler he saw that “ it induced a much needed national feel- 
ing. . . . To abolish or even diminish the honors paid to it would 
have been madness and have ruined” the leformation he had 
taken in hand. “He therefore did the next best thing, he 
cleared it of idols and dedicated it to the service of God.” 

AVhen in the spring of 631 Mahamad saw his fiiith accepted 
by western, northern and central Asia, and spreading far and 
wide, he issued his famous “ Proclamation against idolatry,” i.e. 
other faiths, image and picture worship. He forbad all fasts 
and pilgrimages, except the I’cgular Ramazan and Haj, and 
declared war and death to idolaters within the territoiies of 
Islam, excepting only the ahl-i-kitdh or “people of the book,” 
who were to be tolerated, “ provided they accommodated them- 
selves to the laws of the Faithful,” which he then proceeded to 
make very stringent. He included, say Shi‘as, the Zoroastrians 
or “ Majus ” in this toleration, but they are only once men- 
tioned in the Koran. Sur. xxii. 17. His desire was that 
Maka should be to the Maslam what Jerusalem was to the Jew. 
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It was older and “ had all the influence of centuries of associa- 
tion, and carries back the Maslam to the cradle of his faith and 
the childhood of the Prophet, reminding him of the struggle 
between the old and new, the overthrow of idols and the 
worship of One God.” Stanley Lane Poole, Selections, 84. 

Mahamadism now signifies not only obedience to the Koran 
but to a large body of Supplements based thereon — “ The 
Sayings and Doings of the Prophet,” roughly classed as Ahadis 
and Sunnah or Sanah, or “ Conduct of Life and Law ” based 
on the “Traditions.” This caused many divisions of Sunis, 
and Shi‘ahs, these last only accepting Sanah. The Din or 
Religion consisted broadly of Iman or “ Faith,” and ‘Amal or 
“ Practice.” 

Iman requires a strict belief in 

1. The Unity of God. 4. Inspired prophets. 

Angels. 5. The Day of Judgment. 

3. An Inspired Book. 6. Decrees of Allah. 

‘Amal requires the rigorous observance of 

1. Recitals of the Kalmah or 4. Payment of Zahdt (legal 

Creed. alms). 

2. The five periods of prayer. 5. The Htij or Pilgrimage. 

3. The Fast of Ramazan. 

Though the doctrine of Angels, Malmk (sing. Malak = 
“ Lord ”), is one of the fundamentals of Islam, yet the Koran 
only mentions by name Jabrlel (Gabriel, “the Holy Ghost”) 
and Miked or Micha-el, the special guardian of Jews ; but there 
are celestial and infernal “ Hosts ” under the control of Allah 
above, and the high angel Millik in hell, under whom is Iblis 
or Shaitan, a fallen angel and chief of the evil Jin. Of these 
there are five orders, and like other angels they were created 
from fire some thousands of years before Adam. Good and 
bad Spirits attend on all men, and Allah has two who specially 
record the actions of each person. The great Azrdil or Malak- 
ul-Maut — “ Angel of death,” separates the soul from the body, 
and two black angels with blue eyes — Munkar and Nakir — 
visit the graves, rouse and cross-question the dead as to his 
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faith, and if satisfactory, they leave him to sleep on, but other- 
wise, pommel him with iron hammers, hence the wailings often 
heard in cemetries ! 

The time of the Fifth Din or “Day of Judgment” is 
known only to Allah. It lasts from 1000 to 50,000 years, and 
embraces the trial of “ beasts, fowls and all other created 
intelligences . . . for these are folk like unto you.” An open 
book of all deeds done on earth, will be presented to each with 
the command : “ Read and judge thyself.” Sur. xxxii. 4 ; 
xvii. 14, 15. Then all must walk over the razor-edged bridge 
Sirdt, when the righteous, according to some teachings, pass 
unscathed into heaven, but infidels and wicked Maslams 
tremble and fall into liell fire, though eventually every 
Islam gets to Paradise — “the Jana or ‘Garden’ of eternity, 
the refuge, and delight Dar-ns-Sdldm or Place of Peace.” 

Heaven and Hell, as in most faiths, have seven divisions 
or portals of varying bliss and torment — the latter slight for 
Maslams, for according to one text (Sur. xix. 44), even they must 
for a time endure hell, Jahanam or Dozahli (Persian). Only 
animals and the little children of infidels can escape hell, and 
they are to be ground to dust ; whilst as regards all others 
they are as helpless in Allah’s hands as are Jews and CUiris- 
tians, for he “ misleadeth whom he will, and whom he will he 
pardoneth ! ” Sur. Ixxiv. 26, 34, thus making him the author of 
sin and all misery. 

As usual, the elect are expected to rejoice in a heaven of 
gold, silver, crystal and precious stones, sweet gardens, founts 
and flowing waters, but Allah allows the pleasures of female 
society, as already treated of, for he is no ascetik and acknow- 
ledges the rights of sex. Monachism and celibacy are called 
innovations, and many texts are devoted to the regulating of 
this the most potent of natural forces. Yet the prophet com- 
mands continence, and urges that even marriage may jnove a 
snare, beguiling from faith and duty. He bitterly reproves 
adultery, and thinks polygamy is only defensible as a preven- 
tion of greater evils. The result of his ruling is that “ not 
more than one husband in twenty has two wives,” says Dr 
Badger. 
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The Prophet’s commanding personality, wisdom, zeal and 
fanaticism, fired the warm blood of Arabians, and trebly so at 
liis death, when all who had known or seen him longed to die 
in his seiwice. With his words if not Booh, they pressed for- 
ward to win for Allah what they called “ a lost and perishing 
world,” “ By aid of the Koran,” said M. E. Deutsch {Lit. 
Bemains), “ his Arabs conquered a world greater than that of 
Alexander or Rome, and in as many tens of years, as Rome 
required centuries ; b)’^ its aid they alone of all Shemites came 
to Europe as kings, whither Phenicians had come as mere 
tradesmen and Jews as fugitives and captives.” Within 
two generations from the Prophet’s death “ Islam reduced the 
limits of Christendom by one third . , . and throughout the 
Arab and Turkisli invasions, while large Christian populations 
embraced Islam, there is no record whatever of defection to 
Christianity.” 

But if the Arabs and their converts entered Europe, Africa 
and western Asia with the sword, they were also the bearers of a 
virile humanity, jDrogress, literature and general enlightenment, 
tlien sadly needed to ui^lift the dark pall with which Christianity 
Ijad enshrouded the nations. To Mahamad, Europe owes release 
from innumerable evils ; a new life, “ the wisdom and know- 
ledge of Hellas, teachings in philosophy, medicine, astronomy, 
and even the golden arts of song.” It was the Saracen who es- 
tablished the first Universities — those cradles of modern science 
— “until men wept over the day when Granada fell.” 

It is questionable if all this had been possible without the 
fanaticism, delusions and superstitions which the great Arabian 
and his quasi inspired bible exhibited. All were required to 
arouse a world which Christianity had benumbed from the 
second century onwards. Perhaps no less a man and power 
could have done this. He believed in himself and his mission, 
and had the courage of his opinions, and was no impostor or 
self-seeker, but one who saw that his faith made for the re- 
generation of Arabia, and latterly, he thought, for all mankind. 
He was a perfervid, pious spiritualist, who accepted all the 
miracles and superstitions of the past, saying that “ the Hebrew 
Scriptures and Christian Injil ” (evangel) or Gospels were 
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“ Divine Revelations ” like his own ; though he insisted that 
the two former were “ very imperfect and much corrupted,” as 
also said many Hebrew and Christian fathers. 

This last subject seems to have been well considered by 
Mahamad, and learned pre-Islam Arabians, and many in and 
outside of Islam, and from the days wdien Christians first tried 
to convert Arabs. It was known as the doctrine of Tahiif or 
“ corruption,” divided into Tahrif i M^anau'i and Tahrif i 
Lafzi, that of the meaning” and “the words,” and is fully 
disposed of for the faithful in Sura iii. 78. Hence, said the 
Prophet, the necessity for “ a new Revelation,” and for testing 
these old Scriptures by the new ; the more so as Jews and Clnis- 
tians have “Gods many and Lords many,” and worship before 
altars, images, saints, pictures, &c., all of w’hich he more and 
more felt must be gradually effaced or sharply reformed. He 
finally came to the conclusion that the best way to do this was 
to proclaim a new revelation from Allali through himself “ as 
God’s last chosen messenger.” 

Thus gradually he became more assured of his “ calling and 
election,” and less of a dreamer and simple preacher of “tlie 
Word,” and this made him feel higher responsibilities, which in- 
creased with his power and influence, until he firmly l)elieved 
that the very words he often spoke were those of Allah, and 
that he was his vicegerent, which made him wrathful and 
severe to any who opposed him. He said that “ to (juestion 
the inspiration of his words was to doubt the Giver” — very 
much as popes and churches still teach. “None were to ques- 
tion edicts if they would save their souls,” yea, their bodies too, 
in those dark times of priestly rule. 

The Koran, like all bibles, has texts which some do not 
wish to consider “inspired commands,” and which are har- 
monized or smoothed down by “tradition” and semi-inspired 
commentaries. Even Christians, who strictly uphold “Bible 
inspiration,” do not see this last in “ the cloak which I left at 
Troas” (2 Tim. iv. 13) ; yet to admit of acceptance and rejec- 
tion, not to say straining words out of their natural sense, has 
with the Maslam, Hebrew and Christian been a fei’tile source of 
discord and sectarial schisms. Many have differed on the texts 
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or no texts regarding slaves, polygamy, rituals, religions, wars 
and persecutions. Jehovah told his people to wage exterminat- 
ing war against innocent people living on their own lands ; to 
seize these, burn their houses and slay all, men, wives, children 
— nay, infants — sparing only virgins to distribute to Hebrews 
‘and the Lord’ (Num. xxxi.; Deut. xv.), Mahamad and his 
God scorned such cruelty, and the KorUn recognizes no slaves 
in the sense of bondsmen. There is no word for slavery in the 
Koran. Of course all nations from the most ancient times used 
captives as servants, but Mahamad insisted they should be 
treated not only kindly, but share in the wealth of the captor ; 
and when the war was over, should be set at liberty gratuitously, 
or ])y ransom ; and so he invariably acted, and he certainly would 
not have permitted a trade in human lives ; see Sur. xvi, 73 ; 
xl. vii. 5, &c. According to Allah, the slave may redeem him- 
self ; and so the Greekized Paul evidently sought to modify 
Hebrew law, as wlien he told Philemon to receive back Onesi- 
mus as “higher than a slave” {cinylice, “servant”). Of course 
neither Christians nor Mahamadans have always so acted. 
Christians only freed slaves after due compensation or for 
political reasons. 

Mahamad did not attempt to 02 :)pose slave concubinage — in 
the case of “ those whom thy right hand has won in war.” He 
would have been laughed to scorn had he done so, but he did 
next best, saying : “ Marry only four wives, nor so many unless 
thou canst su 2 )j>ort them well and hapjnly.” Neither Allah, 
Jehovah or Christ attempted to stop the then universal poly- 
gamy.^ It was felt, as Christ said (Mark x. 51), that some evils 
must still stand unredressed. 

The Koriin, like the Christian Gospels, speaks of “ greater 
and lesser sins,” that is the Kahlrah and Saghirah. The former 
can never be forgiven, and need not be mourned over nor men- 
tioned in prayer; cf. Matt. xii. 31 and Jo. v. 16, with Sura ii. 
75, ix. 14. Matthew says : “There is a sin which is not unto 
death,” and if prayed for may be forgiven ; but John does not 
here recommend prayer. Mahamad says : “ It is not for the 
prophet or faithful to pray for the forgiveness of even our own 
kinsmen if they associate other beings with God ” — thus exclud- 
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ing the adherents of all other faiths, and especially those who 
uphold a Trinity : “ their conversion only may be prayed for.” 

Righteousness, says Mahamad, is primarily “ a clearly 
expressed belief in Allah, his prophet, the angels, and Al- 
Iforan ” ; and “ the righteous man ” must be a reciter of the 
whole creed, and one who 'performs all the rites of the faith. 
He must fear Allah, love his kindred, and be free in giving of 
his substance to them, to the orphan, the poor, the captive 
and beggar : he must be good and true in heart and conduct, 
faithful to his word, patient under poverty, distress or violence, 
and steadfast in prayer and praise ; and this last must become 
the natural disposition of his heart, and be specially oifered to 
Allah four to five times daily. Sur. ii. Lxii. 

Objection has been taken to the liturgy and more or less 
fixed order of prayer as a mere service of Sulcit or Mamaz (Pers. 
“ prayer ”), and therefore not the spontaneous petitions of the 
heart — the Arabik D'vHa ; but this last is fully admitted, and as 
amongst ourselves usually follows mentally or in private after the 
public services. These are necessarily for general worsliip, aud 
consist of praise and adoration by words and posturing, and 
reading of Alla’s Word — the Kaltirn Ullah or Koran Sharif 

Much praise has been lavished upon the grand and usually 
poetik and pure language of the Koran. Even the Rev. Mr 
Hughes, in his invaluable Dictionary and very useful but often 
bitter booklet. Notes on Mahamadanism (written to aid his 
brother missionaries) says: “The Quran deserves the highest 
praise for its conception of the divine nature ; it embodies much 
deep and noble earnestness, deep and fervent trust in the power 
of God. ... It is believed to be inspired by God ... an 
inspiration similar in kind to that which we believe to have 
been given to the inspired writers of our Christian Scriptures,” 
pp. 8, 42, 60. Who may say there is any difierence in the 
words of a Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, &c., 
and a Lao-tzse, Buddha, Confucius and Mahamad ? We can 
best judge them by closely studying their lives, words, deeds 
and character, and if so, the last seems not far from the first. 
Mr Hughes says: “ We must give Mahamad credit as a warrior, 
legislator, poet, and man of genius, who raised himself amidst 
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great opposition to a pinnacle of renown ; we admit that he is 
without doubt one of the greatest heroes the world has ever 
seen ” (p. 5) ; with which compare Sir Wm. Muir’s words on the 
great Arabian’s death-bed, p. 509 ante. 

Mahamadan children ought to begin and learn their Koran 
when 4 years 4 months and 4 days old ; but, in point of fact, 
they are then only taught the Bismillahs or pious ejaculations, 
referring to Allah as “ the all compassionate and great.” Gradu- 
ally they go on reading and writing from the Koran until “ the 
happy day” when they reach the last line. This, says Dr 
Leitner, is the cause of a general holiday. Masters, pupils and 
relatives then assemble and rejoice with “the Pass,” whose 
parents present gifts to all ; when Arabik hymns are sung, 
ending in the sacred refrain, “ Glory to Allah who sees us . . . 
Amin, Ildhi, Amin ” = “ Amen, 0 God, Amen.” The youth is 
then presented with a small book containing his creed; the 
obligations which he has incurred ; sundry religious instructions ; 
a series of good resolutions to serve and walk with God, and 
prayers — one of which runs somewhat thus : “ 0 God, the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth : Thou who knowest all 
that is, secret and manifest ; Thou the compassionate and ever 
merciful ; I bind myself throughout this sublunary life to testify 
that there is no God but Thee ; who art One, and without 
peer or partner ; and Mahamad is Thy Servant and Prophet. 
Give me not over, 0 Allah, to my own sinful self ; for if so, I 
must fall into evil ; for apart from Thee, Thy care and guidance, 
I ciin do no good thing. Help me to fulfil my good resolves 
until the judgment day, restful and content with Thy promises, 
Thou exalted one. Bless also the best of Thy creatures — 
Mahamad, his posterity, companions, and all Islam. All this I 
supplicate from Thy mercy : 0 Thou, the most compassionate,” 
&c. 

The young Maslam may now enter earnestly upon the 
practical and secular education of life. 
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MAKA— ITS HISTORY AND ANCIENT CULT. 

It is necessary that we should now look a little closely 
into the ancient history of this great and widely known shrine, 
and the cult it represented and indeed still represents ; for 
Mahamad continued, and even emphasized the superstitions 
and rites, and, until two years before his death, its old sym- 
bolisms, viz. : its sacred wells, stones, trees, mounts and spirits, 
celestial and terrestrial — all of which denoted a perfervid nature 
and planetary worship which has always prevailed and still 
exists throughout Arabia. 

The name M-Tc-h — so written by Arabs in pre-Korfinik 
times, has been called by Europeans Mecca, MUM, Mahah and 
Makath ; but very anciently it was Masha and JBaka, as in 
Kor. iii. 90 ; and Baka is the name which is still annually 
inscribed on the Kiswa or cover of the K'aba — the “ cube ” 
or ark. In English we give a for the unsounded h or ah 
which terminates most Arabik names as in JMakah, Khalifah, 
&e. It seems not unlikely that Maka is a contracted form 
of Makdm, a rest or halting place, in days when K's and 
Q'b were little known, for it is here the chief “ Stage of the 
Cross,” as Roman Catholics would call it. The K'aba has around 
it five pillars called Makams, denoting “ Pilgrim Stages,” where 
stand or recline the Pasha, Sharif and Ima.ms or directors of the 
sects and ceremonies. There is also a structure near the 
principal entrance to the holy circuit — th,e Bah-u s-Saldm or 
north gate, called the “ Holy Makdm of Ibrahim,” where is a 
sacred stone on which the demi-god stood when building the 
fourth K‘aba and has left his footprint. It is kept covered 
with silken drapery, and is probably older than Abraham, 
and a survival of ^'’foot cult ” — the Vishnuva Padi-ka puja. 
Here crowds are always kneeling around, praying and chanting. 

Maka might therefore be very naturally called Maka-m, 
by the crowds of all nations and tongues who knew not of 
K'b or Q’s, gutturals or literature, and we have seen that even 
Arab scribes interchanged these ICb in the radix Kara “to read.” 
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The cubical shrine is spoken of as situated in the centre 
of Umu’l Kurd, “Mother of Cities.” It stands like a great 
altar in front of a huge inosk, just as small cells containing 
lingams stand in front of Siva’s great shrines ; as the column 
of Zeus stood in front of the cave of Delphi, and the columns 
Jachim and Boaz before the temple of Jahve or Alehim (Elohim) 
— an Arabian as well as Hebrew god. The Makan ark, cell or 
K‘aha, usually translated “Cube,” is a true BaitxC Uah or 
Beth- Allah or “ Bethel ” or “ Abode of a God,” and must be 
faced in prayer, hence called the Kahla (Kibla) from Kdbl 
“ the front ” ; but of this, which we believe a mere sub-Koranik 
idea, more hereafter. It is the ark or “ Holy of Holies ” of the 
“most sacred of all mosks” — the great Mai<jadn-l-Haram, or 
sacred place of prayer or prostration, illustrated in Exicy. Brit., 
Sir Wm. Muir’s history, by ]\Ir Hughes and others. 

The K‘aba is a cube about 35 ft. high, rising from a base 
45 X 35 ft, on a 2-ft. plinth of white marble with a l-ft. pro- 
jection polished by the respectful touches of devotees. The 
masonry is grey Makan stone in uncoursed rubble. It had an 
east and west door, but the latter was closed, and the east door 
built up to seven ft. above ground about a.h. 20. On both 
sides of this Eruthrean sea K^ba or Kaubah signified a round 
object, a gal-gal or Gal'od (“ Galeed”) ; ef. Kab, Kap or Kheb, 
Hebrew Kabo ; hence the godess of the sphere or earth, Kubel4 
of Greeks, and no doubt Kahr a tomb or Omph^, cell or 
sanctuary. Hebrews called the bridal chamber a HH, Hab 
Choph and Kabe = “ that which covers or conceals,” and in 
ancient Cornish Kuph is a wife. Of course there is here much 
rough shuffling of O’s, E’b, K& and Q's or K’&, and sometimes of 
G’s : here too is doubtless the base of the Sanskrit garhha, the 
womb, belly or a dome, but the times were illiterate. 

The K‘aba, city, and a considerable state, was long con- 
trolled by the Prophet’s tribe, the Karish, auglice Koraish 
or Bani Hasans, of which Mahamad’s grandfather ‘Abdu 
’1-Muttalib was chief, and the Prophet directed that the oflice 
of A7ialifah was always to be given to one of his tribe, though 
the Sultan of Turkey now claims it since the extinction of 
the ‘Abbaside Khalifahs. Every male child of the I^oraish is 
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indelibly marked on the fortieth day after birth by two vertical 
incisions, called Tashrit, in the cheeks and two near the right 
temple. 

According to tradition the A1 K‘aba is 2000 years older 
than the creation of the world. It was first built in heaven by 
the angels of Allah, and was used by them for Tawdf or worship- 
ful circumambulations when praising and repeating his holy 
names. It or a model thereof was let down perpendicularly 
from heaven in curtains of light, and Adam was then created to 
dwell in or beside it as Allah’s vicegerent ; and as Adam is in 
the east always symbolized as a pillar, he would appear as a 
Mahadeva in a cell which Hindus call a Sri-lingam. 

Adam was allowed to build the Second Al-k‘aba when be 
left Eden, and this he did with stones from five holy hills, 
Lebanon, Sinai, lar or Jur or Ararat (Ala-lat = the Lilt God?), 
Zeit and Hur or Hira, when Allah decreed that all prayers and 
praises here offered would be accepted by him. On the death of 
Adam his shrine was taken back to heaven. 

The Third K'aba was built by Seth of stone and earth, and 
this is evidently the first human structure. It was destroyed, 
and the very site effaced by a deluge, but after a time Allah 
revealed the site to Abraham and Ishmael, who thereupon built 
The Fourth K‘aba of a more durable kind. The patriarch 
then ascended high Jabil-Sablr, “ the abode of angels,” and 
commanded all the world to make pilgrimages to it, and all 
mankind heard him, and have continued to do so ever since. 

It is about this time that we first hear of the divine Hajar 
al Aswad or “ Black stone.” The nature worshipers had of 
course to seek a symbol of their creating power, and Ishmael set 
out to find one, when Gabriel appeared and gave him this ovate 
or lunar emblem, for Burckhardt describes it as “ ovate with 
seven inches in its greatest and four in its lesser diameter” 
hence the lunar banner of the faith. 

It was then of “dazzling whiteness — the eye of the 
universe,” and therefore a true emblem of fair Luna or Alita, 
“ Queen of Night.” On the Resurrection day it will have two 
eyes by which to know all who have touched and kissed it, and 
a tongue to proclaim their loving adoration. It has only 
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])ecome black with tears shed for sinners, and still it welcomes 
all to the little Eastern door through which the Lord’s rising 
ray can daily shine on Hahal (Hubal or Hobal), the Pillar God 
who once stood in the centre of the Ark, as do all Siva’s symbols. 
Any object there situated would receive Sol’s rising eastern ray, 
for the K'aba faces N.E., and the door is close to the E. angle. / 

The “ Black Stone ” is only mentioned twice by name in 
the Koran {Sur. v. 96/8), but Mahamad and all Maslams looked 
reverently to it and strove to touch it, as virtues were held to 
go out from it, as from the shrine, when circumambulated. 
Hence the Tawdf of all Easterns, not excepting Jews, who 
danced shamelessly around their golden calf or cone, their 
sanctuary and Ark ; cf. Exod. xxxii. 19 ; Judges xxi. 21 ; and 2 
Samuel vi. 14. About 220 A.C., and again in 270-272, the 
Kings of Yaman set out with large armies to try and seize the 
black stone in order to establish it in a temple at Sanaa. 

The ancient male emblem of the shrine is evidently the 
lingam-like stone, 18 inches long and about 2 inches in diameter, 
let into the wall at the south angle, where was the now closed 
western door, five feet above the ground. This stone, the 
lialcan al Yamcinc or “ Yaman pillar,” presides over this “ the 
oldest part of the K‘aba.” Like all Siva’s lingams it is whitish, 
only those of Krishna being black. It is touched only by the 
right or purest hand, and is kissed alike by women as men. 
All must here extend their arms and press their bodies against 
the cell walls and pray that their sins be forgiven ; hence the 
name of the spot and stone, the Al-Mustajah, the “ granter of 
prayers,” or Hindu Avolokit-Isvara. But the faithful now 
always begin their adorifik Taimf (circumambulations) at the 
east door before the “ black stone.” 

The vicissitudes of the temple and stones have been many. 
When the Fourth or Abram’s shrine perished, a Fifth K‘aba was 
built by A-malika, probably Am-malak — “ the lord Am ” or 
Arabian Amalaks. It too perished, and^ a Sixth K‘aba was 
built by Bani Jorham, “ a Hebrew pervert,” which was also 
destroyed. Lastly came the Seventh shrine, which was con- 
structed by Kussaif the forefather in the 5th generation from 
the Prophet. It was accidentally burnt down, and again the 
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rebuilding took place for the Eighth time, and during 
Maliamad’s life and by his tribe ; when he obtained great repute 
by his settlement of a general tribal dispute in regard to “ the 
setting up of the black stone.” See p. 498 ante. 

Again the K'aba was burnt down and the holy stone 
severely shattered, and for the Ninth time it was re-erected in 
H. 64 = a.c. 683, and by the Prophet’s widow ‘Ayesha, with the 
usual sacrifices of 100 or more victims, and very possibly some 
human ones, as was the custom of those days, and even in Scot- 
land, where the saintly founder of the Christian temple of Iona 
had, not so long before, buried his brother in its foundations ; 
vide Rivers of Life, ii. 345-347. 

This K'aba was so seriously damaged by a violent storm 
and floods (for it is in the lowest central part of the valley) 
that in H. 1030 = a. c. 1626, it and adjacent structures had to 
be rebuilt for the Tenth time ; but its troubles were not yet 
over, for it suffered again in H. 1072, when it was virtually 
reconstructed for the Eleventh time, and so it stands to-day, 
and very much the same Al-K‘aha as ‘Ayesha built in 683 a.c. 

The present Al Hajru ’I Aswad (black stone) has shared 
in the vicissitudes of the mother Ark, and is now a mass of 
fragments carefully cemented in the form of an oval boss or 
seal — slightly projected from the angle of the wall close to the 
eastern silver door. It is a true “ eye ” — 7" in the major and 
4" in the minor axis — like to the cuphemistik “ Divine eye ” of 
the Heaven godess, commonly .seen in ancient temf)les, vide 
fig. 253, Rivers of Life. Like Peter’s “Toe” (another 
euphemism) in the Vatican, it is much worn down, and now 
exquisitely smooth from the kisses of the Faithful ; see 
plan and section in our fig. 13, explained in Rivers of 
Life, i. 436/7. Its color is dark redish brown, and it is set 
round by a three-inch border of cement similarly colored, and 
surrounded by a silver band with large silver studs or nails. 
Burton says it is gold silvered over, of course to denote fair 
Luna’s rays ; on which account also the whole door of the 
K'aba is of silver. 

According to Max. Tyrius of our second century, the 
Ghehrs Gethrs or fire worshipers of Persia, said that “ this 
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stone was one of the images and reliks given by Mahabad to 
the K'aba, and was a symbol of Saturn,” the favorite God of 
Israelites, and, said Phenicians, the deity after whom they were 
named. See Drummond’s Origines, iii. 438/7, Sanchon. 21, 
42, Cory’s Fragts. The stone, probably like the ark, repre- 
sented the sahtl of Saturn or “ Shams the Server ” — the 
Kaivdn, or, as Hebrews called him, the Kiun, whom they 
carried about in their Sakutli or ark. (Amos v. 26.) Habal, 
the Lord of the K'aba, was therefore Kaivan — ^but known here 
widely and anciently as Gedor Daal — a Hcrkulcs, Malakarth 
“ or Lord-Sun.” 

Elsewhere wc have shown that to ancient nature w’or- 
shipers any fragment of a lingam or Yoni stone was holier 
than any statue or artificial image ; therefore is it that the 
fragment of the stone of Skonc — now in Westminster — is like 
that of JMaka and thousands in India, a PCdla-dium of priceless 
value. The JMakaii stone is said to have been once seized and 
carried to Eastern Arabia, where it remained for 400 years ; 
wlieu recovered it was built into its arkite cell by the thermal 
well of Zam-zam, that which Hagar discovered, and thereby 
saved Lshmael’s life, some time during the existence of the 
fourth Iv‘aba. 

Arabs say that on the Resurrection morn the stone will 
be transported to the Kq^atu ’s Sahhra or “ Dome of the 
Rock ” of Jerusalem — “ the K‘aba going there with Paradise 
itself in bridal procession, when the black stone will swell up 
to the size of Ahu Kuhais ” — the hill over Maka ; cf. Pal. Ex. 
Qtly., Ap. ’87. 

To the true Maslam — at heart a stern ikonoklast — this 
stone has been long “ a thorn in the flesh” and suffered accord- 
ingly, as at the hands of the Karmates in H. 311, and again 
in 411, when Hakim-bi-Amr-Illah, Sultan of Egypt, actually 
sliattered it. In 1086 h. the stone and sacred door of the 
K'aba were found “ besmeared with filth, which defiled the 
Faithful,” showing that there were even then and here stern 
and irrepressible heretiks as well as lovers of the ancient 
Nature worship of Arabia and India. This cult — so called 
“ stone worship ” — occupies all the first volume of Sir Wm. 
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Muir’s Hist, of Mahamady 1st ed. ; though the author in those 
early days — 1857, probably 1855 — does not seem to have 
grasped either cult or symbolism, as indeed none of us had 
then done. 

From the most ancient times, and throughout Asia, Africa 
and southern Europe, Maka was well known, and its miracu- 
lous histories and legends were early recounted by travelers 
and sages. It was stated in the old Hindu annals of Kerala, 
that “ its Mahd-Deva teas the most famous lingam out of 
India;" and as such was piously visited by many Hindus — 
notably by the great “ Sivaite Reformer ” Sankar-Acharya, of 
about the Prophet’s time, when there were many Ai’abian 
heretiks like him who disliked this continued worship by Siva’s 
children. 

Up to this time Nature worship had reigned almost 
supreme throughout Arabia and the coasts of its two Eruthrian 
seas; and “ Maka, the birthplace of Nations” was known to 
India as “ the western Banaras.” It, said Hindus, “ gave 
birth to Brahman Ydvanas (“Foreign Hindus”), who ever 
and again came from Makan and taught sciences, arts {lU'ish- 
Mri) and religion.” Many ancient Brahmans and Jainas said 
that they had visited Moksh-Iswara-stlaln, or “ the place of 
divine Moksha" or “supreme blessedness,” i.e., iMaka, and 
they mention other well-known Arabian places ; see As. Bes., 
X. 101, seqq. 

Hindus complained that since Mahamad’s time they had 
been wrongfully deprived of visiting tlie K'aba lingam, and 
others in the sacred valley and in different parts of Arabia, and 
even Egypt ; for when the faith became specialized as the Htn 
Ibrahim — all unbelievers were forbiden the coast, though 
many easterns, especially Javans — quasi Mahamadans, but 
virtually Nature worshipers — managed to visit the revered 
old symbols of “ Arabi the Blessed.” 

One of these is a Sword, which is affixed over the sacred 
Door of Life, and once stood or hung beside Habal — whose 
emblem it is — in the centre of the little ark. Sacred swords 
were, indeed still are, common throughout Asia. They are 
equivalent to the spears which usually stood upright on the 
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Muir’s Hist, of Maliamad, 1st ed. ; though the author in those 
early days — 1857, probably 1855— does not seem to have 
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Oho or sacred Karu of Mongols and Skuthian peoples, like 
the “Pillar” over the “Heap” of Jacob and Laban (Gen. 
xxxi.). There are swords in the temples of China and Japan, 
with their feminine counterparts, mirrors, bosses and shields, 
which last also existed in the K‘aba, but were burnt during 
tribal wars. 

Mr W, Logan, writing from Travankor ( W. coast India ; see 
Ind. Anty., May ’87), says that every Maha Raja of that state 
has, on receiving the sacred and regal sword at his coronation, 
to declare that he, a good Hindti “ will hold it until his uncle, 
who has gone to Maka, returns” — i.e., “for ever,” inasmuch as 
the uncle is always believed to be a King Cheraman PerumM of 
427 A.c. The Travankor State has alwaj^s been devoted to 
Hinduism and stone symbolisms — Sivaite and Vishnuva. It, 
like the K‘aba, is famed for its sacred sword, azldms or divining 
arrows, and divination. A sword represents Siva, and stands 
in the centre of the Argha or altar at royal coronations in 
Travankor, and in the absence of a bridegroom, Hindu brides 
can be married, as before said, to a sword, the village tree or 
bridegroom’s staff — all here identical. 

Makan cult was much the same. Habal was the central 
Siva of the Ark = Argha, and outside he was symbolized by a 
rude menhir on the hill overlooking the shrines — a true Juj)iter 
Fcnderis, before which prayers and vows were made, and Pvrim 
or lots cast to know the will of heaven ; for Habal was a Fors 
Fortwia — “ God of Fate ” (one of Siva’s names) — and .such a god 
as Turano-Etruskans worshiped from unknown times on high 
J*re-JVeste (his Pur-IIestia or Fire shrine) down to the last 
days of Imperial Rome. 

According to a tradition, the Habal stone was removed 
from the hill to the front of the K'aba, and then to its roof, 
making thus a veritable Hindu Sri-lingam. Others say it w'as 
placed on a pedestal within, where, in the days of statuary, the 
rude stone was carved into Herkulean form. Habal had associated 
godesses, and evidently a consort and child, for these appear 
skulptured on one of the pillars near the principal gate of the 
K‘aba. He was a true Ba‘al, Bel or Zulial — i.e., Saturn or 
Kaivdn — and fabled to have been the god of Hait in Mesopo- 
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tamia ; hence all Saturnites, including Asharals and Israels, 
would worship at his Gals or Gal-ods, and like shrines. All 
western Asia offered sacrifices and oblations before these, whether 
naenhirs, karns or omphi ; and as Dulaure says, especially to 
“ Manah — la meme divinite qui le Meni adore par les Juifs et 
dont parle le prophete Isaie” . . . corresponding to “autre 
pierre tres vener4e” by the Romans, and which they called 
Manalis, perhaps from Maui, sperma genitale. 

Pre-Islam Arabians down to Mahamad’s time wei‘e fervent 
worshipers of sun, moon and stars, in which they saw angels 
and spirits. Some then thought there might possibly be a 
resurrection after death, and therefore sacrificed a she-camel 
as food for the deceased, but others said death was the end of 
man. Many believed that the souls of tlie dead long hovered 
about in bird form, called Hama and Sdda, utteiing plaintive 
cries, which Islamis still say they often hear, r/c/c p. 530, ante. 
In 200 A.C. a great effort was made, especially by the Chozapas 
says Dr Oort {Bacdim, p. 74), to drive out such paganism, 
especially Habal, in association with the old idols and doves, 
gazels, &c., but with little success, till just before Mahamad’s 
“ heresy ” ; showing that he, like every other “ prophet,” was 
but the apex of a great pyramid which had deep and broad 
foundations reaching back to ages before he appeared. Mauy 
had previously preached a strong theism, for Arabia had till 
630 tolerated all faiths, though settled communities required 
due respect to their own special temples and dominant views. 
Christianity had in the seventh century only “ feebly rippled the 
surface ” of the great continent, says Sir Wm. Muir ; its jarring 
factions were principally concerned about foolish rites and 
superstitions, such as the Trinity and immaculate Virgin, to 
whose images they offered oblations and sacrifices, as did jjagau 
Arabs to Al-‘Oza, Manat, &c. 

We may depict here from our Indian sketches some of 
the ordinary symbolisms of this Arabian Al and Aldt or 
Al-Ldt an Asharim cult by no means yet extinguished. 
Arabs did not skulpture their Als so well as Hindus did their 
Mahadevas and Parvatis, nor had they so many sacred wells 
and trees, yet they always had a Gal'od and Matsbe or 
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Ashr and Ash^rah, like to what Jacob and I/aban formed on 
which to worship and plight their troth, hence Mispeh from 
the Matsbe, altar, omphe 
or Ash^ra, Gen. xxxi. 

The Vishnuva or Luna 
form of the Makan cult is 
also seen in the Footprint, 
on a whitish stone beside 
the sacred Ark or K‘aba, 
which the later faith teaches 
was that of Abraham I JVl. 

Dulaure notices it thus : 

“ dans un coif re de for sous 
un dome sont les roste de 
rcmprente des pied d’ 

A brail am . . . Los ex traits 
de grands objects du fetich- 
isme natural dureut sembler 
encore plus salutaircs et plus 
precieux que des images ” 

. . . wliilst outside was the 
lirachtau, tlie emblem of the Creator or Former, which, like the 
Urim, Thumim, &c., could declare the will of heaven ; at least : 
“ ils crojent que la Parole de Dieu existe en elle ; ” Hist. des. 
Cultes Ah. i. 8() and see 212, 41G. 

Before as well as after Mahamad’s time many attempts 
were vainly made to drive olf Saturnites and other Asharals ; 
for Asliarism was the prevalent cult of the great continent. 
Habal, ill all his forms, whether as a rude menhir, pillar, 
black or white stone, was a true Ashr, and his Asherahs — 
Alita, Al-oza and other Bmidtu'llah or “ daughters of God,” 
were, and still to a great extent are, worshiped in many 
ilistricts. In Mahamad’s time, wrote our friend the Rev. Dr 
G. Badger in 1882, Arabia was in the darkest paganism (Smith’s 
Christ. Biog.) ; circumcision was general, but every family 
had its lares and penates {Asharim), and tribes had their 
temples full of idolatrous images and emblems, “ though seem- 
ingly believing in a Supreme God called Allah, with whom 

2 M 



Fio. 13. 


1. THE AL OR ASHU'IDEA WITH HOLY WELL AND TREE. 
II. BLACK STONE OF K‘ABA. 

in. Jacob’s gal‘od and matsbe. modern idea. 
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was associated a host of minor divinities, who acted as medi- 
atoi*s with him,” 

The researches of Drs Dozy and Oort lead these scholars 
to think that Jews established the K'aba, or at least its Saturn 
or Habal cult, about David’s time — 1100-1000 B.c. ; and that 
they did not call in the aid of Simeonites or other Kaii‘ans ; 
though there was about 1 1 00 B.c. a great revival of tree, stone, 
well, planetary and Nature worship, owing to an influx of 
Gorhum or strangers. But J\Iaka and its cult was vastly old 
in David's time, for here the most amuent Mineans (4000 
B.c. ?), Sabas, Ads, &c., had long worshiped and recogiused 
Maka as “ the mother of all lioly places.” 

The Eev. Dr Dozy says that “ Sinw-dits, {Sliani- 

‘ofms), ruled Maka, from 1100 B.c. to 500 a.c., and that its 
rites, fetes, &(*., were similar to those of Hebrews at Shiloh and 
Gilgal . . . that Yahve was the same as Baal, lao and Adonis 
. . . that the Kimi of Jehovah’s Ark was the Kaivan of Maka 
. . . and that the gods of all were often syml>olized by a he- 
goat;” and of course Alc-im were goats, “ Rams or strong (»nes,” 
alike in Hebrew and Arabik. {Mankind Grig, and Dotty., 52 
seqq.) A study of the ancient cults of Samaria ])oints to the 
same conclusion. 

Mahamad, though destroying images, never ventured to 
touch or disturb the sacred stones or any revered natural 
features of Arabian cult. He only caused Hal)ars image to be 
removed about two years before his death, when he had an 
army at his back. It was a risky thing to stir up the ever 
latent fires in this “Holy Laud” of wild fanatiks, for these 
were as fierce as its oft-heard underground thundcrings. It 
was a land of terrifying volcanik phenomena. All around 
were live or dead volcanos, steamy sju-ings and hot wells, like 
the “ Holy Fount of Zam-zam ’’—said to be so named from 
early boiling or buzzing noises. There were many similar hot 
ones as that of Zeine in “ the Karish mountains of Light,” by 
the hot waters of which the prophet is said to have received 
his first inspiration. To make the subject more realistik, 
we give a bird’s-eye view of the peculiar valley and gorge 
leading up to the matrix of this old world faith, with its little 
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curtained ark and one small door of life. The sketch is framed 
from several made for us by pilgrims, by the aid of their notes, 
and the ground plans of many sufficiently accurate maps. 



At the entrance stands the significant natural Mount of 
Arafat or “ Re-union ” — a true Adam, pillar or karn-idea, and 
“ where,” traditions state, “ Adam was re-united to his Eve.” 
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It is like the euphemistik column of Zeus at the entrance of 
the chasm of Delphi, and the pillars which stand before all arks 
or temples, Hebrew and Hindu. The K‘aba has many stand- 
ing around it, and all along its valley paths are menhirs or 
symbolik stones, sacred trees?, wells and Parvatian mounts, 
with ovate excrescences like Mina, the sakti or abode of gods 
(cf. a harbor), towards which the faithful reverently cast 
selected stones. Seven must be also thrown by the pilgrim to 
each of the pillars (Ashrs) around the K‘aba. A Shdf'i casts 
49 ; a Hanif 70, the first seven of which must have been 
collected at Muzdolifa and the rest in the Mina valley — all 
must be separately washed seven times. 

The K'aba is pointedly mentioned nine times in the 
Koran and its rites, fetes, symbolisms and old superstitions 
are still all-important matters with eveiy orthodox Islfimi. In 
their survival we .see the root of the tree out of which the faith 
grew, and which adheres to other religious fetes and important 
temple rites. Burckhardt wrote : “ The Holy K.‘aba is the 
scene of such indecencies and criminal acts as cannot with 
propriety be here more particularly noticed. . . . They are 
not only practised with impunity, but . . . almost publicly, 

. . . and passing spectators merely laughed ... in spite of 
my expres.sed indignation” (Hughes’ Islam, 341). Of course 
there are scribes and dealers in love philters, receipts and 
charms, buyers and .sellers, sacred pigeons, &c., always around 
the sacred places ; and doubtless many who like Christ would, 
if they dared, drive the .sellers and buyers from the temple. 

Like the shrines of Hebrews and others, the K‘aba had a 
draped tabernacle around it, and a Mahitml or velvety canopy 
which veiled its walls from “the Evil Eye.” The inner walls 
were aLso draped by a Kiswah, and it has been customary for 
many centuries to renew these annually. They are brought 
by the great pilgrim host, which sets out from Cairo with 
regal pomp and fanatical fervor every year, on 25th Shoical — 
the tenth month. 

All arks (and these were common in Arabia and Mon- 
golia), especially when moving about and subject to “ evil 
eyes,” were enshrouded by Mahmals ; and this word may not 
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be applied to coverings of any ark, &c., borne by camels, or 
any caparisoning of royal or sacred things, not even to the 
gorgeous shrouds of Sultanas or chiefs, though the original 
meaning is merely a velvety fabric. The Kiswah is elaborately 
draped with a tapestry having interwoven Koranik texts, and 
is hung with gold bells to disperse men and demons. The old 
one goes back annually to Cairo with returning pilgrims, is 
torn to shreds and divided among the Faithful. 

There are three kinds of pilgrimages, all of which entail 
untold misery and death. The Lesser pilgrimage, or ‘Umra, 
is merely to the Ilarcim or “ holy ground ” around Maka, 
and may be taken at any season ; the second, or H(ijdj, is 
to the shrine at the appointed period ; but if taken when the 
day of Arafat falls on a Friday, then it is the great llajaju’l 
Akhar, such as left Cairo on 6th Sept. '86. This io A 

LT.-ij Lt occupies thirty- three days from Cairo to Wakfl 
— “ the Ascent ” of Arafat ; the “ day of Ascent ” being called 
“ the Mdhrel Wakfl” when the rites and worship begin. 

-^After resting the night on the summit (like Jacob and 
Laban on their Cal'od or Karn), on the following morn — the 
first day of the 'Id ' or ‘ festival ’ — sacrifices are offered as if 
secretly, “ for none may look on his neighbor’s face.” Hei’e 
they listen to a Khvilta oj- sermon lasting for three hours, 
during which the preacher holds high in his left hand a sacred 
baton, as the Mosaik Triumvirate upheld their divine staff, 
when Yahve was invoked to di.scomfit the Amalaks ; cf. p. 398, 
ante. It. of Life, i. 154 ; Ex. xvii. The pilgrims must here 
stand stripped of their sacred Ikmms or robes, and woe betide 
those too late to hear this discourse, for if so all benefit from 
the is lost. On this account there is a great rush to the 
spot, none caring even for his own household, but only to 
secure his own eternal interests, no matter at what injury to 
others ; and thus hundreds have been here trodden under foot. 
They who here repeat 11,000 times the !Koranik supplication 
beginning: “ Say he is our God,” get all they wish from Allah. 

In the evening another great rush is made down Arafat 
with innumerable torches, and the firing of muskets and music, 
and so recklessly, that as many iis 200 lives have been here 
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sacrificed. On reaching Muzdalifa a halt is made for the 
night, and all pray and gather stones to throw on the sacred 
spots they are to pass on the morrow. This is termed the 
third day of the HSj — the Ram or Bakr-‘Id, and by Turks the 
Kurban Bairam or sacrifice of the ram in lieu of Islimael — not 
Issiak as say Jews and Christians. 

The pilgrims then proceed to Mina, whicli since Koranik 
days has been called by some “the Devil’s Shrine”; aud here 
assembling at three selected spots where stand pillars or 
Humai, they pray and breathe on the stones which they had 
collected at Muzdalifii and cast them on the Humai, “ in the 
name of Allah the mighty” — an apparent survival of devil 
worship or propitiation of the evil powers, ever so present to 
the minds of desert wanderers, and still a cult among the Yazides 
of the upjier Euphrates. Some Islamis (tall this ]\lina Hermes, 
the Shaitan ul Kahlr, or mighty devil, but this properly 
ai^plies to the projecting dwarf buttress of rude masonry — 8 ft. 
high and lOi ft. broad — at the Makan entrance to Mina. Here 
also occurs much bodily injury to the pilgrims, owing to the 
striving of the devotees to get as near as possible to the pillars 
or Asharim. 

The ‘Id’ul Azha, or “ Feast of the Forenoon,” now begins 
with the revolting slaughter of “ sometimes 80,000 to 200,000 
animals (surely an exaggeration), the entrails of which get 
scattered over the valley by the sci'ambling of the voracious 
devotees, who carry away against further want what they do 
not eat. Their severe work and trials are now considered 
virtually over, and the weary zealot can remove his Haj robe, 
shave, pare his nails and proceed to a well-earned rest in some 
of the many camps around the holy city. 

After a week or more he commences his Ziar^ls=!‘ stages, 
or necessary visitations.” He begins by ablutions and an 
elaborate toilet. Perfuming himself with musk, aloes, <fec., he 
now again puts on his white ihrdm, or pilgrim’s robe, and 
declaring himself the Mohrin, or “ Pure One,” he proceeds to 
the gate of the holy city, reciting the orthodox psalms regard- 
ing Il)rahlm, Islimael and A1 K'aba. Reciting aloud a 
special prayer, he directs his steps to the gate (Es-Salama), “of 
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Welcome,” of the great mosk, and then slowly and reverently 
to the holy K‘aba, till he reaches the east angle, where is “ the 
mother stone.” If possible he must kiss it, but often owing 
to the crowds can oidy touch it with hand or even staff, which 
he kisses instead, and then begins his TawCif or seven circuni- T 
ambulations — each rather elaborate, for he has to take great 
care to keep his face and left shoulder turned towards the 
stone, (Miss Gonim in Ittd. Mag., Feb. ’93.). He must start 
north and keep outside the stones of Ishmabl, touch the Ilajr 
nl Asivad with the fingers of his right hand, and then kiss 
these, observing carefully that his ihrdm does not touch the 
uncovered basement of the K'aba, this of course lest his 
“ nakedness ” be seen, for this is an insult to gods and men, 
wliich Yahve issued special orders regarding, as in Ex. xx. 26. 

The hands should be passed over tlie face at various parts 
of the prayer recitals, and a long pause made at every shaiit or 
“ round.” The pilgrim may now pass out by the Bah-el-Safa 
— “ gate of purity,” and begin the Ziart.'< or Makdms, of wliich 
ther{^ are many, but four chief ones, the Hanafi, Hamhali, 
MaUhi and Shdf'ei; this last is usually taken first, for it 
is only a hundred paces from the beautiful enclosure of the 
well Zam-zain. 

Here from dawn till midnight he will find thousands 
drinking, and having the holy Avater laved over them by 
impecunious Sakkain — ever ready to drop down their leathern 
buckets and draw up and sell the dirty, heavy, bitter waters. 
Tlie well is called “inexhaustless” — naturally so, as in the 
centre and lowest part of the great valley, but legend says, 

“ because it was discovered and prayed for ” by the poor 
castaway Hagar, wlio named it Zam-zam, “ the murmuring 
one.” The water is held to brighten the vision and insure 
eternal life if a few drops be taken at the liour of death ; 
pilgrims therefore carry off as much of it as possible to their 
homes ; but it has many bad properties, and is not used for 
drinking in Maka. The Hajis frantically contend, when it 
rains, to catch the water which flows from the N.W. roof of ^ 
the K‘aba through a Mizdfti or water spout which discharges 
on Ishmael’s grave. Both he and Hagar are here entombed 
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within a hatim or semi-circular wall, which encloses the 
sacred hijr or the “ parted,” for it used once to be within the 
K‘aba ; therefore to pray here is equal to praying in the 
K‘aba. The dirt and dust from the K'aba walls are also 
fought for as having very sacred and powerful qualities. It 
is only obtainable on what is termed “ the Third Day ” of the 
Haj, when the old Kiswah is removed. This is cut up into 
fragments and sold also as reliks ; so nought is lost or called 
common or unclean in this sacred city. 

The Ziarts around the K‘aba are laboriou.s, l)ut great and 
beneficial acts of piety.” There is some severe hill climbing, 
as on and about Mount ]\Iarmar, where devious ru.iimxf/ back 
and forward takes place, to imitate Hagai ’s wanderings in the 
desert. But there is here also no little business, some robbeiy 
and not a few sexual excesses indulged in. Many pilgrims 
bring with them for sale the produce of their liomes, so as 
to lessen their expenses, and thus a Haj fair is constantly 
going on, which, seeing the pilgrims used to number from 

60.000 to 100,000, must be a considerable trade. 

Mr Blunt says that in 1880 there were 03,25(> Hajis, of 
which 61,750 had arrived by sea and 31,500 by land. They 
were compo.sed of 60,000 Persians; 15,000 British Indians; 

12.000 “Malays” (mostly from Java), and the remainder were 
Turks, Westerns, Egyptians, Africans and Araliians. Educa- 
tion and newspaper literature is evidently telling liowever 
upon this gigautik superstition, for the pilgrims now-a-days 
rarely number more than 50,000, and deaths aiv excessive. 

As they elect to return by land, they again gather to- 
gether in the desert so as to foi m a p) oce.ssion and be ju’operly 
guarded. They usuall}' reach Cairo towards the end of S(tff'ar 
— the second month, and are ostentatiously received at the gate 
Bdh-en-Nazr. They have had two and a third months, say 
seventy days on an average, of wearying cares, misery, sickness, 
and much danger, all for what ? time and energies wasted 
and misapplied that might have done so much for the world. 
Their religion, if “ Fear of the Lord,” has certainly not been 
“ the beginning of wisdom,” but a curse to them like that 
decreed in Edenik legends. 
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SHORT TEXTS in FAITHS and PHILOSOPHIES: 

BEING AN 

Epitome of the Scriptures and Sentiments of the Good 
AND Wise, arranged Chronologically, to show 
THE Movements of Thought through the Ages. 

^T^HE gi'eat advance of research and discoveries in the science 
of Comparative Religion and Archieology, makes it advis- 
able to now consider how we actually stand in this respect at 
the close of the XJXth century. We will here therefore give 
a brief chronological resume of much ancient thought, culled 
from well-recognised sources : from writings on I’ocks and stones, 
mummy cases and cloths ; from temple walls, buried tablets, 
Iclts or stelae, papyri, hibles and sacred records ; and, for clear- 
ness and brevity, will throw together the more prominent 
teachings in the form of free but carefully-translated texts, and 
in modern language — summarized so as to clearly bring out the 
leading points of each teacher, sect or school. This ought to 
enable us to trace the veritable footprints of each and all, as 
they wandered along — often in doubt and darkness — towards a 
truer conception of the universe, the unknown and unfathom- 
able future. 

It will bo a passage adown the Rivers of Life or progress, 
which ought to show ethnographically, as well as sectionally, 
the part which each race and nation has borne in the struggle 
upwards to light and learning ; as well as those obstructing 
influences which have retarded the march of truth by supersti- 
tions, self-interests, heredity, or other circumstances peculiar to 
race, time and climate. 

We must not expect consistency in the old speakers or 
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writers any more than among modern ones : one sentiment may 
often contradict another, and this may be more apparent than 
real, from our condensing perliaps a chapter of learned and 
abtruse matter into a few lines. As far as possible it is desir- 
able to actually quote important texts, apothegms or maxims, 
which thus tfikeii alone, perhaps occasionally too strongly 
accentuate the views of the old sages ; yet, excepting this 
unavoidable treatment, which the reader can allow for, the 
rendering will be strictly in accordance with the writings 
handed down to us, and broadly and sympathetically so. We 
are not here concerned with textual criticism ; and though 
garnering treasures from the workshops of students and 
specialists, it is here desir.able to only show tlie tendency 
and broad results which go towards forming a religion or 
philosophy. 

For these and other reasons which the reader will better 
understand as he advances, our attempt to here give references 
for conclusions and summaries, as well as words and passages, 
became too complicated and cuml)rous, and likely to alarm and 
deter most of those whom we de.sired to attract to tljis most 
interesting of studies, especially wlien viewed broadly, briefly, 
and not too ponderously. 

Though opening with Egypt, on which we had })i(.‘par('d a 
special article (delayed for another occasion), it must not l)e 
assumed that Egyptians had a jeligion Itefore all others, but 
rather that they Hurpa.ssed others in handing it down on more 
durable materials, and in the dryest of climates. Here, there- 
fore, are perhaps the oldest of .sacred writings — a ritual and 
great biVjlical literature, actually engraved over 5000 years ago, 
but which was “then so old as to be unintelligil)le to royal 
scribes.” In consequence, it was even then the rule to “give 
the interpretation with the text ; ” and some sound Egypto- 
logists think parts of this sacred Ritual were composed about 
5000 B.C., when Egypt must have been a civilized state, with 
wondrous monuments of art and architecture, denoting great 
advance in astronomy, mechanics, hydraulics and other sciences, 
as well as in literature, poetry and painting. 

Many of the wise maxims, precepts and teachings which 
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are found in the writings of Ptah Hotep or Ani of 5000 years 
ago, and even of the age of the first pyramids, say, 6000 years 
ago, “ appeal to the authority of the ancients,” says M. Renouf 
ill his Hih. Lees. Even in these far back times we see many 
of our present rites, symbolisms and doctrines; as of a divine 
mediator, a dying and risen God, a Trinity, a death unto sin, 
and a life eternal, a Heaven, a Paradise or Ades ; a millenium 
and final judgment, the observance of a Sabbath, Eucharistik 
fetes, Ijents and sacrifices, circumcision, baptism, and other 
mysteries ; so that it is not strange to hear modern writers speak 
of the Hebrew bible having borrowed ideas and even passages 
from the “ Ritual ” or “ Bible of the Nile.” 

Other religions ti'oat more or less fully of similar matters, the 
value of which each reader will best appraise when all are thus 
grouped together. The latest faith should naturally be the 
best and most advanced. But whatever form the god or ideal 
takes, it is evident that the pictures on the canvases are merely 
the highest conception of each people at a particular period of 
their civilization. Ignorance or culture, climate and circum- 
stances seem to have determined our hopes and desires, loves 
and fears, and therefore our gods, heavens and hells, faiths and 
philosophies ; and not until man had reached a strictly scientific 
stage did he begin to brush aside the .speculative and unknow- 
able, and then very slowly and fitfully, but n.aturally. 

With the view of testing such theories, we began many years 
ago to carefully and severely study and collect all available 
data, not only from books, but many capable adherents of the 
ancient and modern religions of Asia with whom we held sym- 
pathetik intercourse for a third of a century. To this has been 
added laborious research through the dusty tomes of bygone 
ages, and the following is a selection summarizing the views of 
many great leaders, so far as these dared to make their opinions 
public. If we have been as accurate as we have tried to be in 
this chronological epitome, the reader will have before him a 
most valuable record of the growth of nearly all pious and 
philosophic thought from the earliest known times, except that 
of Christianity — too well known to the bulk of our readers to be 
here entered upon. 
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The summary embraces the deepest thoughts of the best 
and wisest of the world on man’s past, present and future, and 
with the general result, that religions like all else have slowly 
and steadily evolved ; that they never lept into existence 
through any supernatural agencies, and that their prominent 
great ones — quasi “ divine founders ” — were but the apex of 
pyramids which liad been slowly maturing centuries or ages 
before their births. They but guided the currents of their time, 
and the streams flowed on assuming devious courses, concrete 
and sensuous forms none could stay or anticipate. 

We arc at no loss for the varied symbolisms of the 
Ideals, for wherever men have dwelt, hill tops arc crowned with 
spired or domed shrines, vales and plains witli fanes, altars or 
temples, rude, simple or gorgeous according to the culture of 
their votaries, and always correctly expressive of their feelings 
and ideas. In and around all these, whether in gloomy cell or 
cloister, under shady grove or bright canopy, the devotees knelt, 
prayed and wept, danced and loved ; pouring forth their joys 
and sorrows from light or burdened hearts ; and grave and cul- 
tured philosophers alone stood apart, or paced with placid step 
the sacred or academic grove, “Porch” or sfo(t, condemning or con- 
temning the credulity of their fellows ; whilst pensive spirits like 
Buddha and Christ walked or knelt by .lone mountain sides, 
mourning over the folly and dejiravity of man, his miserable or 
lost estate, and the vanity and unsatisfactoriness of all things. 


EGYPTIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
4000 TO 2000 B.c. 


I am that which is, which will be, and no one yet 
Has lifted the veil that covers me. 

In contemplative silence we adore Thee. 

Oh Thou Almighty and Incomprehensible one. 

We see Thee placid and benign in all Thy w'ork.s. 
And know Thee as gentle in heart unto all creatures, 
Yet we fear Thee as inexorably just. 
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II 

Male and female art Thou — Nature’s creative energies. 

The Word and Wisdom ; tlie Unbegotten with the Begotten One. 
The Universe is Thee, and Thou speakest in its image. 

Thou dissolvest, renewest, but never annihilatest. 

We call Thee variously, Truth, Light, and Life, 

And as a talisman wear Thy loved names on our breasts. 

III 

It is Thy name, the Everlasting — I am that I am,” 

The Nuk pu Nulc which we inscribe upon our dead. 

For from Thee, the only Absolute holy existing one. 

All were,” and by Thee again can they alone “ be.” 

IV 

Our divine amulets proclaim Thee true of speech, 

The shield and mirror of all that is pure and good. 

To the ignorant and profane we speak not of Thee, 

’Twere to cast pearls before blind persons. 

V 

Before Thy temples we place the enigmatical sphinx. 

And within — Gods, with fingers on li])S. 

Thy servant, Toth, could not conceive of Thee, 

And our father, Amon, knew Thee as The hidden One.” 

Thy personality, O Osiris, is intermingled with Ra, 

And we call Thee God ; for Thou art the One, and only One, 

The sole Being who liveth for ever in truth and light. 

VI 

Thou alone hast not been made, but from Thee 
Has all proceeded and to Thy bosom all return. 

Thou art everywhere and always, in*time and space, 

Of one substance ; the self-existent and unapproachable, 

Yet manifest to us in divers forms and activities. 

The Infinite, Ancient of days and universal Father, 

Whose high behests we can neither resist nor delay. 

VII 

In all the divers forms with which men worship Thee, 

The wise know Thee to be One God without a second ; 

The Eternal whom no Father created nor Mother bore : 

The unbegotten God, goddess and creator of all existences. 
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VIII 

Thou art the giver of our breath, life and light, 

The sovereign of truth and judge of the poor and oppressed. 
Thou alone knoweth the heart and its secret springs, 

Our hidden trials and unknown sacrifices ; 

And thou oft wipest the tear from oft' our faces ; 

Comforting when none seeth, and listening 
When no man heedeth or pitieth us. 

IX 

Only with some few of Thy attributes 
Can our finite intelligence hold communion. 

It is to Thee that we ofter our sacrifices, 

The first fruits of our bodies, our flocks and vineyards. 

For with Thee do we hoj)e to spend an eternity of bliss 
When, purified through many changing forms, 

We lose our humanity in Thy dread impersonality. 

X 

We praise Thee for revealing Thj^self unto us 
In the sacred writings of Thy holy Toth. 

In teaching us how to serve Thee here 

That we may dwell with Thee for ever hereafter. 

XI 

We Ijave given water to him who was athirst, 

And clothing to those who were naked ; 

Have applied our hearts unto peace ; 

Been the father of the fatherless and support of the widow. 
And sustained all who were true in Ijeart. 

XII 

Thy servant allowed no misery, but feeding children 
With corn, also instructed them in pleasantness of speech. 
No overseers were harsh or rude nor oppressed the'’*poor ; 
For I watched over all, and redressed every wrong, 

And thus was strife prevented and my name loved. 

Justice went beyond mere inaction and silence, 

For none might veil their face from the hungry. 

And wretchedness was unknown to widow or orphan. 
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XIII 

We made no distinction between the known and unknown, 

Nor regarded the favour of man in our judgements. 

We have circumvented the evil doers. 

And, shunning their society, have befriended 
All who were fraudulently treated. 

XIV 

Thou, Great God, art the Lord of Heaven and Earth, 

Who madest all things which are. 

O my God and Lord, who hast made and formed me, 

Give me an eye to see and an ear to hear Thy glories. 

Thou Architect of the Universe, without Father or Mother; 

A J"ather of Fathers, Begotten by Thine own Becoming, 

The Mother of Mothers, born through repetition of Thyself ; 

The uncreated Watcher traversing the endless ages of Eternity. 
Who watchest whilst all creation rests, 

But who resteth not himself lest his people die. 

Whose commands the heavens of heavens and earth obey, 

Ever travelling by the roads thou hast laid down for them. 

XV 

O Ancient of Heaven I the God of truth and of wisdom. 

The oldest of existences, and support of all who seek Thee ; 
Whose shrine is the secret place, and whose thoughts are hidden 
Even from the gods around Thy throne. 

Thou judge of the poor and oppressed. Lord of mercy and love, 
The one without a second, Hail to Thee from every land ! ” 

The heights of heaven, and the depths of the sea proclaim Thee, 
And to search for Thee, is the beginning of wisdom. 

XVI 

Our eternal hope is in Thee, Thou great Redeemer, 

In Thy love. Thy death, and resurrection to glory ; 

For in Thy blood we are healed, justified and sanctified ; 

And as Thou, great Osiris, lived here a life of goodness 
And suffering, rose — the first born of the dead — to live 
The eternal judge of all men, so with confidence we. 

Thy faithful followers, see our release from 
The dread shades of Dark Amenti, 

Into that “ Land of the Rivers of Life.” 
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A land like to this, but without sorrows and troubles. 

Where, beside the fruitful ‘‘ Tree of Life,” 

We shall inhabit “ Thy Mansions of Glory.” * 

XVII 

Whilst at this vernal fete, realizing and rejoicing 
In the beauties of this Thy fair creation. 

Yet we neglect not to cast our ey^es upon the silent dead, 

Though clothed in fine raiment, and bedecked with jewels. 

We remember that we must be swathed as mummies ; 

For we must seek Thee beyond the dread river of death. 

And exchange the sweet odors, the perfumed oils. 

The soft music and joyous scenes of earth. 

For the fetid putrescence and silence of the tombs 

Ere we can see Thy face and rejoice in Thee for evermore. 

XVIII 

Whoso beareth himself proudly God will abase. 

For all that we have is His free gift. 

Our children and treasures came alike from Him, 

Therefore praise and laud His holy name. 

XIX 

Till thou that field which has been appointed unto thee. 

And offer up secret prayers with a contented spirit. 

Consider Him in all thy ways and let thy to-morrow be as to-day ; 
Give thyself up unto Him and He will order thy affairs : 

Though he dwelleth in the sky, his emblems are on earth, 

And it behoveth us therefore to meet and humbly adore Him. 

XX 

The orb of day proclaims Thee, and in contemplating its 
Glories and attributes we worship the Creator of Eternity : 

The August Spirit, Begetter of the gods, the Unknowable ; 

The Ancient One : the Mightj" God who made and loveth us. 

Who is like unto Ra-Osiris — thou all-embracing and Eternal One ? 

XXI 

Help us to reach unto the Land of the Ages, the Eternal 
Home which Thou destined for Thy righteous children. 

I will praise Thee at thy rising in the golden east, 

* “ Osiris died only to rise again.” Prof. Sayce^s Anrient Empires^ p. 62. 
What follows refers to the Annual Eucharistic Fete. 
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And worship Thee, God of Life and Light, at Thy crimson setting. 

Who blit Thee lighteth our paths through Earth’s mazes ; 

Who guideth to the Elysian fields but Thee, O Osiris ? 

N,B , — Readers of Egyptian literature will here recognize many parts of 
the Bible of the Nile or Ritual of the Dead, where the Osirian pleads before 
his Lord’s judgment seat with prayer and praise, reciting all the good deeds and 
intentions of his life on earth, as in Ritual cxxv., &c. Also many passages in 
Records of the Past, and the works of Bunsen, Birch, Lenormant, Renouf, 
Maspero, Ronge’s Monts,, Hih. Lees,, Bonwick, &c., &c., too numerous to quote. 


CHINESE SCRIPTUEES PRIOR TO CONFUCIUS 

Compiled mostly by or through Confucius about 500 b.c., 
from the teachings of the patriarchal times of King Fu-hsi of 
3270 B.C., “ the founder of temples, sacrifices and arts.’' Also 
from ‘‘the Records of the Royal Sages, Yau and Shun of 
2360 B.c. This Epitome constitutes a veritable 

TURANIAN BIBLE 

which in its quaint, homely, and practical phrazeology and 
absence of all speculative theories and theologies regarding the 
past and future, stands out in sharp contrast to all the Scriptures 
of Shemitik and Arian peoples. Its history and ancient founda- 
tions are fully dealt with in Stiidii No. VI. 

i 

Give your confidence to the virtuous, discountenance the artful ; 

Let none come between you and men of worth. 

II 

Good is not only good in itself, but leads to good fortune ; 

To neglect doing good is wicked, and leads others badly. 

III 

Study well all you purpose and by the light of reason, 

And go not against the right, though it make thee unpopular. 

Nor yet needlessly oppose any to gratify thine own desires. 

IV 

Make use of the ability and experience of those around thee ; 

And cultivate also men of worth though foreign and distant. 

As well as the wisdom of ancient peoples. 

2 N 
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V 

Seek not enjoyment in idleness, nor in any excesses ; 

There are virtues and vices common to mankind, 

Yet every one seeks, till corrupted, to be virtuous. 

Neither goodness, evil ways nor words, can be long hidden ; 

Let all be impressed with thy search for, and love of virtue. 

VI 

The restless mind is prone to error and its affinity to right is small ; 
Oppress not the helpless nor neglect the weak and poor, 

And observe the laws and customs of thy country. 

VII 

If a ruler, then caution men with firm but gentle words, 

Yet correct when necessary with all the majesty of law ; 

Tempering judgment with mercy and forbearance, 

And when doubtful, pausing ; for it is better that the 
Wicked should escape, than that the innocent be injured. 

VIII 

Whilst punishment must not extend to heirs of criminals. 

Rewards ma}^ be handed down to many generations. 

Pardon readily all inadvertent faults, yet punish 
Purposed crimes however small, but with judgment. 

Do not act on unsubstantiated words, but prove all things. 

JX 

Virtue and humility will move heaven. Pride brings loss. 

Combine affability with dignity ; mildness with firmness ; 
Straightforwardness with gentleness and discrimination ; 

Boldness with sincerity, and valor with righteousness. 

X 

There is no stable model of virtue nor perfect type of goodness 
But the uniform consciousness regulating its purity. 

xi 

Put away selfish thoughts, and seek not thine own ease ; 

Speak not in excess of the truth, and ever in a spirit of harmony. 

Live but to labor for the enduring good of the people 

And be not ashamed of faults, nor go on till they become crimes. 

XII 

It is not the knowing that is difficult, but the doing. 

In learning be bumble, but always earnest ; 
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With learning will come virtue, though unperceived. 

It is man, not heaven, who shortens life and adds misery. 

XIII 

Fear not the high and distinguished, but see rather that thou 
Dost not oppress the friendless, childless, and orphans. 

XIV 

If Heaven seems against thee in our divinations, be still, 

For activity may prove misfortune, and then the foolish scoff. 

It is difficult to rely on Heaven, yet be reverential. 

Fearing not to seek knowledge by every known means, 

And ever zealously consistent in thy quest after truth. 

XV 

Be jealously watchful over small acts and words, 

Lest they affect thy character in great matters. 

XVI 

The end of punishment is to make an end of punishment. 

Therefore those persevering in villainy and treachery — those warring 
Against the good of society, must not be spared ; 

Yet cherish not anger against the obstinate, 

Nor show any that thou dislikest them. 

XVII 

Advance the interests of the good, and the bad will be improved, 
All are born good, and evil comes from external circumstances. 

Thou canst not find the same qualities in all, 

Families which have long enjoyed high office and riches 
Usually become wayward and dissolute. 

XVIII 

Widely diffuse knowledge and set a good example. 

So that the ignorant and poor be made aware of their duties, 

Their hardships are great and untranquilizing. 

XIX 

Knowledge and study will in the end purify thee, 

Yet “ is there no wise man, who is not also stupid.’' 

A flaw in white jade may be ground away and forgotten. 

But not so a flaw in thy speech. For it, naught avails. 

Words are indeed your own, but cannot be flung about ; 

Each will find its answer, as every deed will its reward. 
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XX 

Say not this place is private, none can see me, but 
Be free from shame in thine own chamber, as in public. 

XXT 

Look not for horns in the J’^oung ram, but know that 
All effects are but conditions of their causes. 


JAINISM OR YATMSM 

SAID TO HAVE ARISEN 4000 TO 3000 B.C. 

The present religions of Jainas, Jins, Yins, Yanis, Yatls, 
or Hekmits, developed from pietists of prehistorik times, who 
retired to lone places, and sought to please and propitiate the 
powers of earth and skies by living hard ascetikal lives, as seen 
in Studies L and IL Yati4sm was and is the first and last 
doctrine of Brahmans, Taotists, Buddhists, and all later sects of 
anchorites and monks, and was evidently the pious base on 
which arose the varied systems of Religions, with their divers 
rites, symbolisms and worships. 

i 

Separate thyself from the world, its ways, and vices, 

Its distracting ambitions, lusts and vanities. 

Associate only with the pious ; with Sramans, 

Saints, and holy men devoid of worldly mindedness — 

Those who dwell in lone places with contented minds ; 

Who seek no reward or praise from men, but an eternal 
Restful Nirvana ; freed from endless transmigrations. 

And from the hells in which the wicked must be purified. 

II 

Only the lotus can grow in water and not be wetted by it. 

Thou canst not live in, and not be of the world ; 

But strive to avoid its attachments, the cares of property 
And of domestic life, and be chaste in heart as in conduct. 
Circumstances and surroundings weigh down the strongest ; 

Seek out for thyself a path which will enable thee 
To control the carnal man ; induce a spiritual mind. 

Meditation, ascetik tastes, and the pursuit of wisdom. 
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III 

Eat sparingly and only the simplest foods of the poor, 

Such as they may dole out with willing hearts. 

Receive all without solicitation or remark, 

Nay, with the indifference of a contented mind. 

Seek not even medicines for thy ailments, and 
Accept such resting-places as nature may provide. 

Going forth, caring naught for house or home. 

Sufficient to the Sraman is nature’s earthen couch, 

A garment of rags or none at all. 

IV 

Care not for what the worldly call cleanliness ; 

Remove no vermin from thy body or apparel, 

But mercifully cherish all that has life. 

Fan gently from thy path insect and worm. 

For to destroy animal, yea plant life, is heinous sin. 

On this account drink not cold water from spring or brook. 

Nor light midst insect life, a fire even to cook thy food, 

Nor breathe save through a cloth, lest aerial life be taken. 

V 

No true Jina joins in wars, or acts offensively to any : 

He receives meekly rebukes, blows and persecution. 

Answering not revilers or false accusations ; 

Nay, he accepts these as probably more or less true, 

And inwardly strives to see his faults, and by more 
Severe penances to curb his passions and desires. 

VI 

Only austere penance annihilates evil karman, 

But let it be penance which none knoweth of : 

That which is endured for fame has no merit, 

But that is meritorious which is secret, 

And is most repellent to thy nature. 

VII 

‘'No one becomes a Srdiiian merely by tonsure, 

Nor a Brahman by holy words and prayers, 

Nor a Muni ^ by living in lone woods or caves.” 

^ Muni and Brahman were synonymous in these early Jaina days of P&rsva 
and Maha-Vira, xlv. 252. 
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Thou must show thy holiness by thy life, by doing justly, 
Loving righteousness, by fulness of knowledge and equanimity. 

VIII 

Leanness and nakedness is oft conjoined with deceit 
And an irreligious heart. If thou wouldst be a 
Brahman, prove it by delighting in goodness ; 

For good conduct is better than words, rites or creeds. 

IX 

Study our sacred and revealed texts,” and the lives of Bodhas, 
And strive diligently to walk in their footsteps ; 

For life is a dark forest or trackless wilderness. 

Where we must beware of false or blind guides. 

Each leading according to his own desires. 

X 

Defilement cometh mainly from the heart and thoughts : 

The chief sin is that which is knowingly committed : 

That which is born of greed, pride, deceit and wrath. 

Pleasures come not to those pursuing after them, 

And miseries are usually the result of ignorance ; 

Whilst carelessness causes much evil karman, 

XI 

Though renouncing the world, be not ignorant of it. 

Know the truth and be heedful to live up to it. 

Do all things carefully and in due order : 

Have a time for eating, fasting, dressing and sleep : 

For travelling, teaching, prayer and meditation : 

For religious rites and thy Sabbaths or Pdsahas, 

XTI 

Strive after “ Eeciprocity ” — doing as ye would be done by ; 
For with what measure ye mete unto others, 

Be it to man, beast or insect, nay, to plant life, 

It will be measured to you in good or evil karman. 

XIII 

Attain unto purity of life, till evil be a burden to thee ; 

And seek strength by confessing thy faults to the wise 
And by more strenuous efforts after holiness. 

If vigilant, thou may attain to Sainthood, nay Nirvana, 

And by severe asceticism, meditation, and mental power, 

Man may perchance reach the confines of Godhood. 
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XIV 

But Molcsha — Absorption ” or supreme blessedness — 

Each can attain only by his own efforts. 

Through knowledge, many experiences and penances. 

Strive then to master thy Karman and heredity, 

And gain Nirvana, a state of rest and bliss, 

Where is freedom from self, pain and mutation. 

XV 

Harbor no ill-will against any living creature. 

And sternly avoid ‘‘ the Five Sins ” or A-dharmas, 

Killing, lying, stealing, adultery and worldly mindedness. 

XVI 

Thou must also fulfil The Five Great Duties.*' 

I. — Show mercy to all that has life. 

ir. — Give alms and aid freely to the needy, 

III. — Venerate the Sages and their emblems. 

IV. — Penitently confess all sins and faults. 

V. — Observe all religious rites, texts and customs,” 

Especially and in prayerful humility the Lenten Services ; 

When the Sun of Righteousness having given to thee of his fruits 
Rests from labor on his autumnal couch. 

XVII 

It is not given to many to understand Life’s mysteries ; 

Yet confessing to the Unknown, perchance Unknowable, 

The wise man seeks to comprehend the Known. 

Granting that all beyond our experience is to us unknown, 

He is here humbly silent like the A-jnanakas,"*^ 

Fearing that to accept theories of the transcendental 
Is but to speculate, beguile himself and the ignorant. 

XVIII 

Of this nature is the doctrine of spirits or souls. 

None have seen these nor can prove if they exist. 

We see only that words and actions are eternal. 

Affecting all around us, and generations yet to come ; 

That Matter is supreme, unbegotten, and eternal ; 

Producing Life, Mind, Intellect and Thought ; 

Yea, a world infinite in forms and potentialities — 

Offspring of its own latent and unknown energies. 

* Anment Annostics — from Jdna^ to know. 
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XIX 

Thus is the Universe or Matter, without beginning or end, 

Constant only in its changes, physical and intellectual ; 

Unformed and unsustained by any known creator or ruler. 

Nor subject to the intervention of any power outside itself. 

XX 

Yet are there elements which develope almost to deities, 

And which we have no faculties to comprehend either 
The origin, essence or unconditioned state thereof. 

XXI 

Many call ‘‘ the Five Gross Elements ” — Earth, 

Water, Fire, Wind and Air — original and everlasting ; 

Others name them '' Earth, Water, Fire, Wind and Atman '' — 

The Self, Soul, Breath, Spirit or “ Life Principle — 

(The Jiva, Euh, Napasli, Psyche^ or Pneuma of many 
Peoples), but still and originally, only the Life-Breath ; '' 

Born of the elements and inseparable from matter, 

A function thereof, called its Intelligent Principle.'' 

XXII 

We say : The Five Elements were not created or made 
Directly or indirectly. They were without beginning or 
End, and the primary cause of all that is : " 

We speak according to our knowledge and capacities, 

And blame not those who worship spirits. 

This has been carefully and principally gleaned from the Jaina Scriptures 
as given in the S, B. of E. series, the valuable writings from original sources 
of the indefatigable missionary, Dr Stevenson, and various Asiatic Journals, 
and our own intercourse with Jaina priests and pilgrims during a four years* 
residence in AVestern India. The written sources go back to tlic 4th century 
B.C., when they appear as the teachings of Mahd-Vira, the 24tli Jaina Bodha 
of 550 B.C., and of Pdrsva, the 23rd of the 9th century B.u., and even then 
founded on the discourses and traditions of the 1st Bodha, Kishabha — hereto- 
fore thought to belong to the times of the Babylonian Akkads of 2500 to 
3200 B.C, 

But if 200 years be reasonably allowed to each Bodha or Avatar, then 
Rishabha lived about 5000 B.c., a millenium after the Sumirs of Nipur built 
the temple to their god M’ul-lil or Al-lil, which scholars now agree with Prof. 
Hilprecht the explorer, “was somewhere between 6000 and 7000 B.c., possibly 
even earlier.” (Prof. Sayce, Contp, Rev,y Jan. 1897.) Of course there were 
pious hermits, Yatis or Jinas long before gods were thought of and temples 
reared. 
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THE ZOEOASTRIAN OR MAZDEAN SCRIPTURES 
OF 1700 TO 500 B.C. 

The following are gleanings of the pious and ethical 
teachings of the Avasta-Zand Bible and other Authori- 
tative M A ZD AH AN Scriptures pretty fully treated of in Study 
No. III. 

I 

Give to Thy Prophet and people, O Ahura, goodness and happiness, 
And preserve us against all assaults of evil. 

II 

Sing the praises with me, of The One — The Living God 
Who speaketh with us in the flames of the altar. 

He is light, and its source, and shines on all alike, 

The One Great Ruler from everlasting to everlasting. 

III 

Pray to Him without ceasing, and He will keep thee, 

For He loveth the devout, and the “ living wise ones.” 

Let all His commandments be dear to thee. 

And seek after no God but Ahura the Mazdao. 

Hell is the portion of the unbeliever and wicked. 

IV 

Ahura alone can confound the evil doer 
And give peace and joy to true believers. 

He requireth good deeds, and piety doubles their value. 

He giveth to the needy, as a friend to his friend. 

Art thou helpless and in sorrow? Trust in Him 
And aspire to live with Him for ever hereafter. 

V 

He is the Father of truth, the God of all goodness 
Who resenteth all evil thoughts, words or deeds ; 

With Him dwell wisdom and piety, attended by truth ; 

And no evil one can abide in His presence. 

VI 

He is the fire of the mind by which all things are created. 

Therefore bow to the Altar Fire, as His holy symbol ; 

Revere also the orbs of Heaven, for He shines in all. 

He created them — the Heavens, Earth and Waters. 
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VII 

His holy Fire, and “Word” lived, ere our life was, 

And moved before there was any day on the waters. 

Then came “ The Beginning ” with Good and Evil, twin spirits. 
Choose thou between these : thou canst not serve both — 

Ahura Mazda, the holy, and the evil Daevas ; 

The Spirit of holiness, and the Originator of impurities. 

VIII 

Ahura requires thee to help forward the life of the future 
By wise thoughts, words and deeds. As the tree is known 
By its fruits, so is the good man by deeds and friends : 

Associate with the righteous, and shun sinners* ways ; 

Let no hypocrisy or untruth find in thee a friend. 

IX 

Search for wisdom as more valuable than all riches ; 

She alone is a shelter from lies and a fount of joy. 

And the prudent make their home with her. 

She confoundeth the wicked, giveth peace, and loveth righteousness. 
Can clothe the individual with piety and all virtues. 

And the state, with public and social happiness. 

X 

Seek after holiness of spirit and purity of mind and bod}^ 
Exhibiting these by conduct as well as by words. 

Thou wilt find thy reward in thy heart, and mayhap in the love 
Of some who honor the righteous ; but hereafter thou 
Wilt dwell with “ the Spirits of the Perfected Just Ones,*’ 

And with A.hura, “ The Infinite Spirit ** of the universe. 

XI 

In prayer we rejoice ; in spirit we seek Thee, O God, 

And pray that Thy kingdom may come quickly. 

Let every sin which men have committed because of us. 

And every sin we have committed because of men, 

Be pardoned and forgotten by Thy mercy and grace. 

XII 

Remember Thy promises, that, in Thine own time. 

Thou wouldest send thy Son, Holy Saosh-Yant, 

The Unborn and Eternal One, the Judge and Lawgiver, 

Who is to guide and lead us into all truth. 
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Then will this earth quake, and the dead arise ; 

Hell be destroyed, and the age of happiness be inaugurated. 
The reign of Angra Mainyu and darkness will cease 
And light and goodness triumph forever. 

XIII 

Ever and again will our lips repeat and hearts rejoice 
In the Ashem Vohu or ‘‘ Praise of Righteousness ; 

And reiterate the holy Hurmat, Hukht, and Hurvarst — 
Good Thoughts, Good Words, and Good Deeds. 

By these only can true Religion and the good man be known. 
Not by prayers, worship, rites, and sacrifices. 


XIV 

Whoso looketh for salvation here and hereafter 
Must wage continual warfare with evil ; 

Have a pure mind, and a body free from defilement, 
And feed the Spirit on words of truth and holiness. 


XV 

He must seek aid in ordinances, and make even the simple 
Daily offices of life remind him of duties and works of piet3\ 
Thus in changing the Kiisti five times a day he will 
Be reminded of the five prayers, duties and acts of grace. 

When seeing fire, sun and sea, he should think of the Creator, 
Yet must lie not look on these, or aught else in earth 
Or skies, when addressing Ahura the Mazda. 

XVI 

Whoso loveth Ahura careth kindly for all his creation, 

Treating justly and tenderly^ man and beast ; nay all 
Sentient creatures, nor by hasty word or deed paineth he any. 

XVII 

Commit to memoiy and ponder ever on Heaven's Divine Law, 
And pray to Ahura for an understanding heart. 

He spoke unto Zarathustra the words of Eternal Life. 

And from Him and no priest came our Din or “ Revelation. 

He is rich in love ; heavenly amongst the heavenly ; 

And has pardoned the sins of some even in hell. 

How much more of those who excel in good works ? 
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XVIII 

Be sincere ; for Ahura abhorreth hypocrites ; — 

Those who make long prayers but harbor evil thoughts ; 
Who practise evil ways and are the associates of sinners. 

XIX 

Ahura loveth to reward the righteous 

And to give peace to him who renounces sin : 

His motto is that “ Perfect Excellence is Righteousness.” 

The Ahura Vairya telleth of “ His ever abiding Presence,” 
The Yatha Vairyo, of “ His Law of Holiness,” and He, 

The “ Eternal Guide,” is the Alpha and Omega of our Faith. 


ORPHEANS 

OF 14th to 6th century B.C. 

Next in clironological order may be jilaced some of the 
religious and kosmikal ideas which have come down to us 
embodied in ancient hymns and poems, commonly recognized 
in classik times as those of Orpheans, and variously placed at 
from 1400 to 500 B.c. They were believed to have been com- 
posed and sung by more or le.s.s mythical sages like Orpheus, 
Olen Linus, Musjbus, or “ the Orpliik Brethren ” generally ; and 
they were accepted as good and true religious teachings by 
writers of the Homerik and Hesiod type, and by many schools 
of thought down to Plato and Neo-Platonists. Some attributed 
them to Puthagoras and his Jaino-Buddhistik schools, but they 
lack the calm, dry, realistic and moral ring of the early 
Buddhists. Their gods, spirits, and spiritual matters point 
rather to early sects of Jaina Bodhists. 

I 

There is but one Intellect, the Supreme, “ the Good,” 

Who comprehends the world in his infinite nature. 

He manifests himself through three great Demiurgik principles. 

The Jovial, Dionusiakal, and Adoniakal, 

Which some call Mundane, Super-Mundane, and Generative, 

Others, “ Gods ” and forces necessary to Nature’s purposes. 
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II 

The male and female is in all things ; even the Heavens and the Earth. 
For does not Earth receive the celestial defiuxions, 

And so produce all its varied life. 

Each after its kind, animal and vegetable ? 

III 

“ Even the universe great Jove contains,* 

The ether bright and heaven's exalted plains, 

Th' extended restless sea, and earth renown’d. 

Ocean immense and Tartarus profound ; 

Fountains and rivers, and the boundless main, 

With all that Nature’s ample realms contain, 

And gods and goddesses of each degree ; 

All that is past, and all that ere shall be. 

Occultly and in fair connection lies 
In Jove’s wide womb, the ruler of the skies. 

One is the Pow’r Divine, in all things known. 

And one the ruler, absolute, alone. 

IV 

See how his beauteous head and aspect bright 
Illumine heaven, and scatter boundless light. 

Round which his pendant golden tresses shine. 

Form’d from the starry heavens, with light divine. 

On either side two radiant horns behold. 

Shap’d like a bull’s, and bright with glittering gold.” t 

V 

The Sun ruleth over phainomena and Apollo over noumena, 

But the Good One ” ranges over all intelligence. 

VI 

There are worlds beyond ours where, as in Men4, 

There exist mountains, cities, and houses of lunarites. 

To us, Sol is “ the Bull-horned one,” and Selen^, ‘‘ Mother of Ages ; ” 
Female and male, who with borrowed rays doth shine. 

Now full-orbed, now tending to decline.” 

* Taylor’s Orphik Hymns — London, 1787, are here to the point, 
t According to Dr Cudsworth “we have here the Grand Arkanum of 
Orphik Theology, as in Produs in 
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Go pray to the deities of the ethereal orbs, 

Offering sweet oblations, incense, and manna. 

Saying unto the Sun, “as the Lord God of Hosts” — 

“ Hear, golden Titan, whose eternal eye. 

With broad survey, illumines all the sky. 

Self-born, unwearied in diffusing light, 

And to all eyes the mirror of delight. 

With thy right hand the source of morning light. 

And with thy left the ‘ Father of the Night.’ 

VIII 

Foe to the wicked, but the good man’s guide. 

O’er all his steps propitious you preside. 

With various sounding golden lyre ’tis thine 
To fill the world with harmony divine. 

Father of ages, guide of prosperous deeds. 

The world’s commander borne by lucid steeds ; 

Immortal Jove, all-searching God of light. 

Bearer of fruit. Almighty Lord of years, 

Agile and warm, whom every power reveres ; 

Great eye of nature and the starry skies. 

Doomed with immortal flames to set and rise ; 
Dispensing Justice, lover of the stream. 

The world’s great despot, and o’er all supreme. 

• • • • • 

Propitious on these mystik labours shine, 

And bless thy suppliants with a life divine.” 

IX 

Who is man that he should separate nature from God, 
Or "‘Providence” from nature — “The Eternal Mother” 
Worship thou her as the demiurgik cause of the 
Whole sensible world ; humbly fumigating 
Her altars with thy choicest aromatiks. 

And chanting to her thus in divine verse. 

X 

“ Nature — All-parent, ancient and divine, 

O much mechanic mother, art is thine. 
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Immortal, First-born, ever still the same 
Nocturnal, starry, shining, glorious dame. 

Finite and infinite, alike you shine 

To all things common, and in all things known. 

Yet incommunicable and alone. 

XI 

Without a father of thy wondrous frame, 

Thyself the father, whence thine essence came. 

All flourishing, connecting, mingling soul 
Leader and ruler of this mighty whole. 

Ethereal, earthly, for the pious glad, 

Sweet to the good, but bitter to the bad. 

Father of all, great nurse and mother kind, 

Abundant, blessed, all spermatik mind ; 

Mature, impetuous, from whose fertile seeds 
And plastic hand, this changing scene proceeds. 

Immortal Providence, the world is thine. 

And thou art all things. Architect divine. ’’ 

N,B . — Much of the ethicks and pious thoughts of these singers occur 
in the teachings of other and later schools : see especially under Puthagoras, 
Ilerakleitos, etc. ; but the above shows a highly developed worship of nature, 
elemental and solar. 

HINDUISM— VEDAS AND VEDANTISM 
1400 B.c. — 400 A.c. 

We keep very close to the Scripture Texts,- so this may be 
truly called in those pre-Puranik times — 

THE BIBLE OF HINDUS 

I 

Many and divers are the names men give Thee, 

But the wise know Thee as only one Being 

The Ekam eva ad vitiyam^ or “ one without a second 

Nature, Providence, The Supreme and everlasting essence. 

“ He who is ” and moves — the Thinker of Eternal thoughts,’’ 
Which only the wisest can apprehend. 
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Our eye cannot behold thee, or mind picture thee, 

Speech is indeed dumb, or wasted in hollow words 
Which striveth to pourtray thee. 

II 

We worship thee in the ethereal sky, sun, nature and fire, 

For thou wert the golden child in the beginning of Time ; 

The first-born and sole spirit of all things ; 

The breath of life, source and strength of gods and men, 

That which was, before heavens and earth were , — 

HI 

Before aught, yea naught existed, ‘^Thou wert 
The only One, breathing breathless by Itself 
And other than Itself, there nothing has been.” 

Only “ The All in All ” know st whence creation came 
Or perchance Thou knew not and wert mute. 

IV 

Our thoughts cannot depict Thee, and in words we vainly say 
“ Thou art a first cause yet without a cause ” ; 

The soul of the universe and Father of Nature — 

The Self-produced and producing, who operates through all. 

V 

Thou too art in all that exists in space and time ; 

The light of lights without eye or ear ; 

Who yet seest and hearest all — Thyself invisible. 

Impersonal, but breathing on all, though breathless. 

And speaking clearly to all, though voiceless. 

We have no faculties to comprehend Thy Infinity, 

Enough, that “ Thou arose, wished, and all things were.” 

VI 

Thy loving kindness is light, and Thy shadow death,” 

And the good rnan lives reposefully on Thy spirit. 

Of fathers thou art the most fatherly, our loving friend and guide. 
Of mothers, the pitiful heart which seeketh after the lost ones. 
Thou sendest thy messenger — the Lord of Light, unto us. 

And urgest all to worship thee with a cheerful heart. 

Agni is thy spirit, wafting our supplications on high. 

And calling upon us to be ‘‘ pure in heart and sin not. 
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VII 

O Giver of life and immortality, show thyself unto us 
Throughout all the troubles and trials of our lives. 

As we pass through the watery wastes of earth and skies, 

Let thy spirit in a still small voice speak within us ; 

So that, when freed from sin and flesh on the consuming pyre. 
We may arise pure spirits to dwell for ever with thee 
In those blessed and bright abodes of the righteous. 

Where rest the spirits of the just made perfect in thy spirit. 

VIII 

We know thou abhorest the ways of unjust men. 

Neither giving to them felicity here nor hereafter. 

But the contented spirit who resisteth evil, 

Curbing all sensual appetites, wrath and covetousness ; 

Who injureth not his fellows nor pursueth after gain, 

Who delighteth in a knowledge of Thee and his Vedas, 

Who hath controlled his affections and calmed his mind — 
That man hath broken the fetters which bound him to life, 
Hath inherited BrahmS ; and dwelling in him 
Is dead unto the flesh and has all but attained immortality. 

IX 

We long to dwell in the secret place of the Most High, 

Where life is free and the heavens radiant with His light. 
Where the imperishable One sbineth as the sun : 

There indeed is true happiness, and the desire of our desires 
Is gratified in thy abiding presence, O Lord Prajapati. — 

X 

Let us not, O Varuna, enter the house of clay : 

Have mercy, O Almighty, have mercy. 

We are weak and have sinned. Thou ever Strong One • 

Have mercy, O Lord, have mercy. ♦ 

Through thoughtlessness have we broken Thy laws : 

Have pity, O Brahma, have pity. 

Give unto us the spirit of love and prayer : 

Have mercy, O Lord, have mercy. 

Our souls are overwhelmed by great waters : 

Have mercy, Almighty One, have mercy. 

2 o 
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Though surrounded by waters, we are athirst : 

Have pity, O Lord, have pity. 

XI 

He who considereth Thy perfections in devout abstraction, 
Who resteth not on his own understanding, works or virtues. 
Who liveth uninfluenced by the world and illusions of time. 
He cannot sin but dwelleth with Thee for ever. 

XII 

Naught can be done without or apart from Thee ; 

Right and Truth, Light and Darkness are Thy handmaids, 
And only as we serve Thee, can we obtain their aid. 

Thou art Dyaus surrounded by the Devas or Light ones ” ; 
An Ouranos whose ethereal covering shelters us. 

XIII 

We see Thee in our earliest Trinity or Trimurti. 

In Ary man, Varuna and Brahma, as well as in Vishnu 
And Mitra or Surya, The glowing and resplendent one."' 

In these three persons, the one god is shown, 

Each first in place, each last, not one alone. 

* Of Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, each may be 

First, second, third, among the blessed three.*’ 

XIV 

Loving all we hymn the praises of all. 

But especially of the swift courser ” — ** the Hunter * 

Who pursueth ever his kindly, bounteous race ; 

Quickening our flocks and herds ; 

Fortifying our young men and maidens. 

And enriching our lands with corn and oil. 

XV 

To Thee, thou mighty Triune, Lord of all 
We offer the first-fruits of all things ; 

All are Thine, apd we are Thy children ; 

And bending our bodies in humblest adoration. 

We entone in sweetest harmony our hymns of praise. 

XVI 

O, Thou great Triune, Ruler of Time and Destiny, 

Thou who wert praised, ere even Veda's were. 

In hymns our old men called '' Ancient Songs.” 
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Thou who knowest our most secret thoughts 
And number est every wink of men’s eyes, 

Whose countless messengers, angels and archangels 
(Cherubim and seraphim) pervade all space ; 

In whose hands we are but feeble worms, 

Forgive us all our sins and negligences, 

And grant unto us peace, joy, and plenty. 

XVII 

In thy sight the very “ hosts of heaven ” are unclean, 

And wait upon Thee with songs and sacrifices, yea 
The Lord of creation offered Himself in sacrifice for the gods,” 
Believing that without blood there could be no remission of sin. 

XVIII 

So Parusha — the primeval male was sacrificed to Thee 
For Thy glorious and eternal creation of all things. 

Thus in our childhood we offered the innocent for the guilty, 
Yea, the fruit of our bodies for the sin of our souls : 

But now we offer only oblations on thy altars. 

The choicest products of our fields and vineyards. 

Convinced that thou abhorest the blood of victims, 

And that sacrificial posts but pollute thy sanctuaries. 

XIX 

We rejoice that our spirits thus hold communion with Thine, 
And that, like Thine, our souls too are immaterial — 

Unborn and Eternal — inferior only to thine immortal 
Holy Spirit, in wisdom, reason, and knowledge. 

XX 

As with us, in Thy mind, too, was formed desire — ” 

That primeval productive germ which, the wise say 
Is the subtle bond connecting entity with nullity ; 

For out of nothing, nothing comes,” and hence 
Matter too, like spirit, was with Thyself eternal ; 

Yet not so creature-life, for in Thy awful loneliness 
Thou didst long for another, and forthwith falling in twain, 

Was consummated Thy glorious incarnation — 

‘‘ The Ardha Nari Iswara ! ” 
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XXI 

From this “ duo in uno ” — an active receptive double 

Of one flesh, thou didst produce male and female like unto us, 

Gods and goddesses and sons and daughters of men. 

Thus didst Thou make known Thy glory and loving-kindness, 

As well as that holiest institute of earthly bliss, 

The happy union of two loving spirits. 

XXII 

Thou, “ Lord of Worlds,” art yet very near to each one of us, 

Thou seest us when we walk or stand by the way. 

And knowest our down-sittings and uprisings ; 

Yea, the thoughts of our hearts, as well as our words. 

XXIII 

The whisperings of bosom friends are all heard by Thee, 

Nay, Thou countest the very twinklings of our eyes ; 

Nought is too small nor too great for Thy care, 

Nor too distant for Thy loving supervision. 

Could we flee beyond oceans and skies. Thou art there. 

For they are Thy loins, O great Varuna; 

Yet Thou dwellest in every pearly drop of water — 

The universal life and light and soul of all. 

The all-pervading essence in which the world is absorbed. 

XXIV 

When nought was, neither entity nor non-entity. 

Thou “The I am” breathed, “yet without afiiation.”* 

In darkness and chaos Thou wert “ unseen light,” 

Ever “Pure Wisdom,” the Infinite Logos, the Unchangeable, 

A spirit without matter, parts or passions. 

Omnipotent, everlasting, and the incomprehensible. 

XXV 

Thou sittest aloof, neither interested nor moving ; 

Watchful only as the mirror is to receive shadows — 

An ever cold and passive beholder of unalterable Law ; 

Calm and solitary in Thy unembodied unity. 

* This divine term for deity, “the I am” or “He Is,” occurs primarily 
among Egyptians. Cf. Max Muller’s India, what it Teaches, p. 248. 
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XXVI 

It was Thy Spirit, impressed Maya or Mirrored Illusion,” 

That something, yet nothing ; real only as the cause of all, 

Yet unreal for existing not as a Being ; 

Untrue, for without essence, though existent as Thy power — 

A part of Thy imperishable Soul, embodied in illusion. 

And waiting but for a few days to return to Thee again. 

XXVII 

As the rains descend, form rivers, and run to the Ocean, 

So Thy spirit descends as life and merges again in Thee. 

Thou art moisture in the water ; the light in the sun ; 

The sweet scent of the flower ; and the harmony of the spheres. 

N,B . — Hindus and European scliolars will readily recognise the writings 
from which we have culled these Short Texts, especially after reading our 
Study IV. on Vedas and Vedantism. It would have been impossible, as else- 
where explained, to have given all references ; but to show how close Ave have 
kept to the actual texts, Ave may here give an authoritative translation from 
the Atharva Veda, reminding us of the Hob. Psalm cxxxix. : “Varuna, the 
Lord of these Avorlds, sees as if he were near. ... If a man stands or walks or 
rides ; if he goes to lie down or get up. . . . What tv\^o people sitting together 
whisper, Thou, O Varuna, knows it ; thou art there as a third. . . . The two 
seas — the sky and ocean — are the loins of Varuna, yet is He contained in the 
smallest drop of Avater. He who flees far beyond the sky, even he Avould not 
be rid of Varuna the Lord. . . . He counteth even the twinklings of our 
eyes,” etc. It is to avoid such Av^earying reading that these Short Texts are 
composed. 


HOMER THE IONIAN 

9th to 7th centuries b.c. 

Great Zeus is the omnipotent and supreme. 

His rod is the fiat of destiny. 

Yet laws and circumstances even control Him 
Who guides the decrees of fate. 

All good as well as evil proceeds from Jove, 

Justice and mercies, blessings and curses, — 

Transient, mortal and finite to us here. 

But eternal, immortal and infinite hereafter. 

There is not much religious matter bearing on our purpose to be got out 
of Homer, bevond this doctrine of a God and a hereafter. 
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FL. 600 B.C. (640-546) 

All things must have had a beginning. 

And primarily there must have been water and heat ; 

For without these, naught can germinate. 

So gods are said to move or develope on water, 

Else would even their creative energy be vain. 

It is meet to speak humbly of "'The Great Unmade One,” 
He who is necessarily the oldest of all existences. 

He requireth us to execute justice, mercy and goodness, 
Not to do unto our fellows what 
We would blame them for doing unto us. 


ANAXIMANDER 
FL. 570 B.c. (610-532) 

I 

How can matter, a concrete, elemental substance, 

Be the absolute or ultimate beginning of all things ? 

It is at the most an existence aliud. 

And an eternal existence must exist j>er sc. 

The primary being must necessarily be a unity, 

Though, being One, it may have the potentiality of AIL 

II 

The ultimate origin of matter and all things is the ArchA — 
The Beginner, the To Apciron or Infinite, 

A divine and everlasting, absolute unity — mayhap 
Spiritual and intelligent, and the substance by 
Which all is formed, and into which all dissolves. // 

III 

The Apeiron is neither fire, air nor water, 

But a something common to both. 

Out of chaos it organized all homogeneous particles — 
Monads or atoms having affinities towards each other. 

Thus did the earth and planets become spheres of concentric 
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Layers, ever increasing from encircling water and air, 

Which produced first aquatic and then land organisms. 

IV 

All the spheres are populated like to our earth, 

And the central solar fire heats and lights all. - 

1 ; ^ t ’f"' f ' > !' I 6 *-- , ^ /ha v ' - 

LAO-TSZE, THE FOUNDER OF TAO ISM 
FL. 560 B.c. ( 604 - 515 ) 

The following is a summary of the leading ethical teachings 
of this wise and highly devout sage, gleaned from his life-long 
discourses and authoritative Tao-teh-ktng, and well authenti- 
cated writings of disciples, as set forth in Study V. There was 
fully explained the sage’s term Tao for his rather “ incompre- 
hensible ” God ; and we may therefore call the Ldo-tsze-king or 

BIBLE OF TAO-ISM. 

(the second TURANIAN SCRIPTURES.) 

I 

Tao is primordial reason, law and intelligence ; 

Tao formed, controls and rules the world. 

It is i, for it cannot be seen ; 

It is Hi, and thou canst not hear it ; 

It is WEI, therefore cannot be felt ; 

It is Three in One and an inscrutable mystery. 

II 

Tao produced one, the one, two ; and two, three ; 

And from Three proceeded all beings. 

Many speak of Tao who know it not. 

Those who know it best, seldom speak of it. 

III 

The reason which cannot be reasoned 
Is not the divine and eternal reason ; 

The name which cannot be named 
Is not the eternal name.” 

IV 

The virtuous man is like water on a thirsty land, 

Spreading blessings wherever he goeth ; 
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Ever doing good and content therewith, 

Seeking no reward, not even to please himself. 

V 

Strive with none, save to excel in human tenderness : 

By this is the strength of the strong and wise man seen. 
Compassion cometh from above, and the noblest masculine 
Nature is that which also preserves much of the feminine : 
By the conjunction of these the world is knit 
Together in the holy bonds of sympathy and friendship. 

VI 

Show affection and tenderness to all living creatures. 
Especially the helpless, widows and orphans. 

Actively rescue those who are in peril, 

S3m[ipathize with the bereaved and afflicted. 

And rejoice when the good man prospereth. 

VII 

Be moderate and frugal that thou may’st be liberal. 

And in all circumstances, true, gentle and humble. 

It is the greatest rivers which run softly and at lowest levels, 
And on their banks, nations and peoples seek to 
Dwell, amid peace and plenty — heaven-given bounties. 

VIII 

Be compassionate to errors, and brave against wrongs : 

Return good for evil ; truth for insincerity ; 

Gentleness for wrath. Seek the good of the evil doer and 
Strive for reconciliation, but urge not thine own wrongs. 

Else will there ever remain a grudge behind. 

IX 

Impute not wickedness to any, especially to the unfortunate ; 
Nay, think well of all, and reject not even the bad. 

For they must be brought back to Tduo — the Divine Way. 
They are the materials on which the good man works. 

X 

Wickedness is mostly due to circumstances and ignorance : 
Remedy these and expose errors with kindly sympathy. 

And the greatest wanderer may be won to Tao. 

But example is more valuable than precept, 

And a pure act of self-denial or submission 
Is worth thousands of free exercises of the will. 
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XI 

Quiescence and a policy of inaction is often a high duty 
In government as well as social turmoil. 

By silence and doing nothing, we throw more responsibilities 
Upon the disturbers — their leaders and the sufferers. 

Though apparently passive, the gentle and soft can 
Overcome the hard ; so water — the softest of all things — 

By continual minute dropping, weareth away rocks, 

And by entering quietly into unseen or minute fissures. 

Mollifies the hardest and finally overthrows mountains. 

It thus reforms and renews the whole earth. 

And brings into existence fresh growths and modifications. 

XII 

He who can perceive small things or mere influences 
Is clear-sighted ; but let him gently use his powers. 

The attributes of Tao seem to us often babe- like, 

But a good government is one which is little seen or felt. 

Laws but distract and impoverish the people, who should 
Learn to guide and transform themselves. 

The meddlesome is usually an intolerant government. 

Making the governed restless and disobedient ; 

The consciously strong can afford to seem weak, 

And thus rule without any appearance of force. 

XIII 

Learning and knowledge cause unrest alike to the State 

And individual, for learners are never content till they know all. 

And there is no greater calamity than discontent. 

The learned do not usualty know Tao ; 

It is revealed to babes — the simple pious ones. 

Child-like, and in thine own closet seek after Tao ; 

It is only revealed to the restful, spiritual heart. 

And whoso gaineth it, though he die, perisheth not. 

XIV 

Neither seek nor fear death, but thy appetites and passions ; 

The meshes of heaven’s net are large, but none escape. 

XV 

He who lightly asserts, rarely keeps his word. 

Weigh well all the difficulties thou mayst encounter. 

Then shall no rliflfipnltiOQ r4xrt»rr*rtnr\o 
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XVI 

Not to know our own ignorance is a fatal disease, 

As also to fancy we know, when we know not ; 

To fear not, when and what we ought to fear. 

It is to live in the fool’s Paradise and to court evil. 

XVII 

Revere the Too- Teh and believe in all its teachings, 

Walking in all the ways it commands. 

In this regard not man nor any obstacles, 

Nor let thy zeal flag as thy days are prolonged. 

Study it when thou risest from thy bed. 

And when thou sittest down, ponder well its truths. 
Treasuring up all its maxims in thy heart. 

Be not ashamed to speak of it even on the house top ; 

So shall happiness possess thy heart and household, 

And thy days and end be bright and peaceful. 

XVIII 

Those neglecting Tao, vainly seek salvation in learning, 

Even in works of benevolence and righteousness. 

Their pursuits are vanity, falsely called wisdom, 

Which the world would be better and happier without. 

They pursue artful contrivances for luxury and gain. 

Which the Taoist eschews. It is better indeed that 
The people remain in their pristine ignorance and innocence. 

XIX 

Busy not thyself merely with the things of time ; 

Even the goodness of doing good is not real goodness. 

Rule wisely thy spirit and judge not thy neighbors ; . 

Sufl&ce for thee to know well thine own self ; 

To be chaste, and not the contentious chastener of others. 
Let not purity in words and deeds satisfy thee, 

But be pure in mind and intentions : 

Then only attempt to guide or influence others. 

XX 

What men or the world reverence, treat reverently. 

Good words gain popularity, and good deeds, friends. 

The wise accept peaceably many grievances. 

And he who is contented has conquered himself. 
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XXI 

Murmur not at the decrees of heaven, 

Nor neglect any of the duties of thy station. 

Honor thy parents and all in authority over thee, 

And though thy pathway is beset by evil spirits 
Within thine own bosom and beyond thee. 

Yet walk fearlessly, remembering that good spirits 
Are also overseeing and watchfully protecting thee. 

We may conclude with Lord Tennyson’s words in his short 
poem of 1885 upon this good sage’s teachings : — 

Let be thy wail and help thy fellow-men, 

And make thy gold thy vassal, not thy king, 

And fling free alms into the beggar’s bowl. 

And send the day into the darken’d heart ; 

Nor list for guei'don in the voice of men, 

A dying echo from a falling wall ; 

Nor care — for Hunger hath the Evil eye — 

To vex the noon with fiery gems, or fold 
Thy presence in the silk of sumptuous looms ; 

Nor roll thy viands on a luscious tongue, 

Nor drown thyself with flies in honied wine ; 

Nor thou be rageful, like a handled bee. 

And lose thy life by usage of thy sting ; 

Nor harm an adder thro’ the lust for harm, 

Nor make a snail’s horn shrink for wantonness ; 

And more — think well ! Do-well will follow thought, 

And in the fatal sequence of this world 
An evil thought may soil thy children’s blood ; 

But curb the beast would cast thee in the mire, 

And leave the hot swamp of voluptuousness 
A cloud between the Nameless and thyself. 

And lay thine uphill shoulder to the wheel. 

And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence, if thou 
Look higher, then — perchance — thou mayest — beyond 
A hundred ever-rising mountain lines. 

And past the range of Night and Shadow — see 
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The high-heaven dawn of more than mortal day 
Strike on the Mount of Vision ! 

So, farewell.” 

PYTHAGORAS. THE WESTERN PUTHU-GURU. 

“The Samian Sagk” Fl. 545 b.c. 

■ ^97 ^ 

I 

Strive to be as virtuous, good and perfect as possible, 

Yet remember humbly that thou art no better than others. 

Heaven has gifted thee with JVbus and Phrcnes — Reason and Mind ; 
Yet dost thou differ only in degree from other animals. 

They too have Nous with TlmmoSy mind, soul and courage, 

And senses, often earlier and superior to their own ; 

But they lack thy voice and higher potentialities ; 

Improve then thy advantages, for the uncultured man 
Is but little removed from the brute creation. 

II 

All creatures must undergo transmigration ; 

The vicious in Tartarus, till purified for heaven. 

Strive after knowledge by which come virtues, 

And train thyself by study in contemplative silence 
Slowly and through many years ; opening not thy mouth 
Till thou canst instruct and benefit mankind. 

III 

Chasten the body if thou wouldst advance the soul ; 

Abstaining from much or strong foods and wines, 

And from all exciting and untranquilizing scenes. 

Thou need’st not flesh, and ought not to injure life. 

Especially cattle, which till thy fields and feed the young. 

IV 

Yet maintain thy body in full vigor by air and exercise ; 

The gymnasium as well as study is necessary to man. 

For a healthy mind is rarely found in a weakly body. 

Both equally require sustenance and avoidance of 
All excesses — carnal, physical and mental. 
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V 

So live till a quiet, good and useful life becomes natural to thee, 
And let it be helpful to the busy toilers around. 

Seek not to be their ruler, but philosophos and guide. 

For this is the highest role of the wise and good. 

VI 

Sympathize with all and actively aid the oppressed ; 

Thou wilt have thy reward in inward peace and joy. 

True happiness can come unto us in no other way ; 

It is the offspring of virtue, sympathy and brotherly kindness. 

VII 

Seek self-improvement by keen nightly introspection. 

Weighing well the day’s thoughts, words and actions. 

Ask thyself daily: What have I learned, seen and heard. 

What know I more, that’s worth the knowing. 

What have I done, that’s worth the doing. 

What have I sought, that I should shun, 

What duty have I left undone. 

Or into what new follies run.” * 

These self enquiries never cease 
To lead to virtue and to peace. 

VIII 

We are mere ephemerae, subject to metempsychoses. 

Yet are our words and deeds more or less eternal 
And will live down the ages for good or evil. 

Weigh these therefore well, and see they be true and just. 

And above all things conscientious and faithful. 


IX 

Be diligent in pursuit of all knowledge, especially 
The sciences of the earth and heavens ; mathematics and 
Numbers will enable thee to grasp astronomy — the 
Harmony of the universe, and the music of the spheres — 
That eternal rhythmic cadence unknown to the ignorant ; 
But which the scientific perceive in the eternal course 
Of suns and planets sweeping through their orbits. 


* Mr J. Adams’ translation of “ Tlie Golden Lines^ 
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X 

Keligion tells of the Apeiron or Infinite — “ the Arch^/’ 

The Divine Beginner ; the Power behind phenomena ; 

The Absolute Nous or Intelligence ; the Eternal Soul 
Of the Kosmos ; of Law and Order ; without form or passions. 
This is inaccessible to our senses, yet conceivable to the intellect, 
As filling the etherial space of a heavenly Olumpos. 

XI 

From this Infinite, radiates productive fires and ail light. 
Sustaining our Ge and Ouranos, Space and Time. 

Our very souls are parts of the infinite soul, 

A something, neither rational nor irrational, 

But which returns again to the universal soul, 

When the body returns to its primordial dust. 

XII 

Seek not to please the ArcM by rites and sacrifices, 

But by a pure heart and by living up to thy highest ideal. 

He sees and pervades all space, and all thou hast is from Him ; 
Yet mayest thou offer, on unstained altars, the fruits 
And beauties of thy fields with a thankful heart ; 

For this calleth forth thine own and children’s gratitude. 

And worketh for good in its reflective attitude. 

XIII 

Our deity is a unity limited, like ourselves, by matter. 

Which “ He strives to conduct to the best of purposes,” 

As thou too, must, till thy soul is absorbed in the universal/^ 

XIV 

In matter we can see monads — all but invisible cells 
Without magnitude or extension, yet pervading all space. 

And moving in marvellous combinations according to 
Invariable modes and laws which we can trace 
And calculate, but neither fathom nor comprehend. 

Fire, light and moisture are clearly the motors or agents 
Hence deified by the ignorant as the creators of worlds ; 

And truly earths like ours may crowd all space, each more 
Organized as they reach unto the perfected Olumpos. 
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THEOGONIS OF MEGARA 

FL. 540 B.c. (580-490?) 

Do no ill to any, consideration becomes the just : 

When thy neighbor acknowledges his fault. 

Restore him cheerfully to thy friendship. 

Justice and righteousness embrace all virtues collectively : 
Choose these though they lead thee to trouble and poverty, 
Misery must eventually pursue the unjust man but not 
Him who acts sincerely and helpfully towards his fellows. 


GOTAMA ^‘THE BUDDHA/’ or SAKYA THE MUNI 
FL. 517 B.c. (557-477) 

This great founder of a religion, which has more adherents than any other, 
started as a pious ascetik of tlie then all-pervading Jaina Bodhism, that earliest 
phase of piety which consisted of withdrawal from the world to the life of 
a Yati or hermit, Jina or Jaina. Gotama only began to realize the higher 
Buddhism or ‘‘ Wisdom ” in his mature manhood. Like many religious men, 
he passed through divers emotional stages, awakening from “ a worldly ’’ life to 
a pious sense of sin, but also to a somewhat pessimistic belief in the vanity of 
all things. These were also stirring times not only in India, but everywhere — 
one of those cyclic periods depicted in the chart of Ricers of Life. Tlie sixth 
century b.c. had at Buddha’s birth opened with the Agnostic “ Six Darsanas ” 
or philosophies of the schools of the great metaphj^sician and Rishi Kapilaj the 
neighbor and probable tutor of the rising Buddhist avatfira. 

Rishi Kapila had then been long writing and teaching — inspired, it was 
believed, by Vishnu — in the revered groves on the banks of the sacred Koldni 
(our Kohana '?), by the waters of which, in a lovely garden, Maya had given 
birth to a greater than even the aged philosopher of Kapila-Vastn. 

As Gotama grew up, his thoughtful nature became greatly touched by life’s 
miseries, and by the atheistic heresies of the philosophers. In vain did his 
anxious father, Sud-dhadaiia, try to overcome the fears and resolves of his 
Sid-dhdria, or the “one in whom all the aims or hopes” of his kingdom 
centred. 

Gotama refrained from all independent action until he was of age, had 
married, and had a son ; when, like many pious Brahmans, he became a Vdria^ 
prastha, or Forest recluse.” It was then, about 540 b.c., he forsook the 
Court of Oudh, and retired to the forest of Raja-griha in the kingdom of 
Behar, by paths still everywhere marked in the memories of half Asia. He 
settled at Bddha Gaya, some 120 miles easterly from Banaras, and 200 from 
his home. 
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Here he strove for several years to follow in the faith of his Fathers, and 
to suppress the ever disturbing truths which the Vedanta and Nyayd or logical 
schools, but especially the Sdnlcltya philosophy of Kapila, had brought home 
to him. Believing that the flesh was the destroying element of our higher 
nature, he would have perished in his ascetic life but for Hindus going about 
feeding such hermits. 

So Buddha lived for about five or seven years, as did his western counter- 
part Pythagoras (another “ Putha-gurii ”), Apollonius of Tyana, and others. 

Under the sacred Bo-tree at Gaya, Gotama studied and taiiglit all comers, 
until “ he obtained enlightenment,” and became famous in his small circle as 
“The Buddha” or “Wise One”; and this is what we call his First Stage, 
the second being that of an active pious philosopher, ever going about doing 
good. Then it was that he thrust aside all egoistic thoughts, an<l leaving his 
forest retreat, started for the great world of Banaras, determined to do his 
best to regenerate mankind. Then, as now, there was endless speculation 
regarding immortality, the existence and nature of a soul, &c., but on these 
dark speculative matters Buddha ever refused to deliver judgment where proof 
was, he said, impossible. 

His decision to forsake the forest life horrified his still orthodox disciples, 
who forsook him, probably fearing a cruel martyrdom at Banaras. Buddha, 
however, hesitated not, but wended his lone way, and encamped by the sacred 
Jcund or well of Sar-nath, two or three miles N.E. of the city. 

Here it was he opened the campaign — one brave man against the surround- 
ing millions, who clung to their ancient superstitions. 

What had he to offer in opposition to the wishes of all these nations ? 
Naught, than simple Common-sense^ or, as he named it, “Right Doing and 
Right Thinking”; that which Buddhists called Dliarma or Bhdva Chakra^ 
“ The Wheel of the Law ” — the Evolution of Bhdvana or Existence. 

Within half a life time — the Hindu Rome — Banaras itself, and great kings 
and peoples, owned his reasonable, kindly sway ; and before he had passed 
away (or, as they said, “attained Nirvana”), many millions worshiped the 
very ground wherever his weary steps had trodden, and hailed him as the only 
one who had ever brought home to them enlightenment and peace, such as they 
had never before experienced. 


BUDDHA’S CREED IN HIS EARLY JAINA STAGE 

I 

Come unto me all ye who are bowed down 
With the sorrows and evils of a weary life 
And I will show unto you the way of peace.* 

* The sage’s words were : “ Draw nigh unto me ye wounded ones, afflicted 
and distressed, and I will fold you in my arms. My religion is a path wide as 
the heavens, where the highest and lowest caste, rich and poor, old and young, 
can walk and dwell together.” 
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Remember that the flesh ever tries to rule the spirit, 

Set therefore before thee good laws and precepts. 

Begin by controlling the body by a strict regimen, 

Abstaining from rich foods, and eating only at stated periods. 
Art thou young ? shun dances, songs, and gaieties. 

For they corrupt the heart, and make thee frivolous. 

Avoid ornaments, perfumes and soft couches 
And touch not money — the root of most evils. 

II 

The good man obeys the following primary laws : 

I. He covets nought which is another’s, nor touches it. 

II. He drinks not, nor associates with a drunkard. 

III. He speaks no falsehood, be it to save his life. 

IV. He neither destroys nor injures the life of animal or insect. 

V. And looks not on another woman than his wife. 

III 

Wouldst thou excel in righteousness ? 

Then part with all thou liast and wear 
The rags which others have cast awa 3 ^ 

Live but on alms, and take one meal daily ; 

Reside in solitary places apart from men, 

And seek onl}^ their haunts for thy morning alms. 

Let the trunk of the tree be thy pillow. 

And only its foliage thy garment of sleep. 

Take no thought for the morrow. 

But amid the tombstones of men 
Do thou nightly meditate 
On the transitoriness of all human things. 


GOTAMA’S SECOND OR TRUE BUDDHIST STAGE 
ON LEAVING GAYA 

1 

Be up and doing, work for the good of all mankind. 

Regarding not thine own comfort, or salvation. 

Put away covetousness, self-seeking and sloth ; 

Be energetic in mind as well as in body, tho’ meek in heart and word; 
Seek contemplation, so that thou mayest be full of wisdom, 

T> 
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And seek learning in order to know and practise every virtue. 
Entertain no evil desires, nor think wrong of any one. 
Modestly regard thyself, and be fearful of sinning. 

Persevere in goodness however thou inayest be opposed, 

And forgive injuries however oft persisted in. 

II 

Be willing to receive, and profit by reproof ; 

Have contentment and gratitude with sympathy for all ; 
Moderation in prosperity, submission in affliction 
And cheerfulness at all times. 

He who can act thus will enjoy the perfection of happiness, 
And perhaps hereafter supreme reward. 

III 

Yet, having done all, count not thyself good. 

Nor seek a return, even in personal happiness ; 

Virtue indeed has its own reward here and hereafter, 

But beware lest thou seek this in rites and ceremonies ; 

For that is no true virtue which seeketh reward, 

Which crieth Give and it shall be given unto thee,'’ 

But that which, uninfluenced by any creed or faith 
Or hopes or fears, giveth, expecting no return. 

IV 

He truly is divine who is pure in heart and life, 

Fearing only that he does not sufficiently show this 
By unselfish actions, sympathy, and kind words 
And full faith in the regeneration of his race. 

V 

Not by birth art thou lowered, nor by birth does the 
Wise man esteem thee, but by thy words and deeds 
Dost thou fall and rise in his just estimation. 

Folly and ignorance is common among all ranks, 

Yea, the ascetic’s garb oft covers the irreligious mind 
As does a humble as well as lordly guise, a celestial heart. 

VI 

Encourage learning everywhere and at all times, for 
Ignorance is the chief cause of evils and superstitions. 
Knowledge is the only wealth which thieves cannot steal. 

And by zeal and diligence it can be garnered everywhere ; 
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But as music cometh only by playing on instruments, 

So seek the company of, and ponder the words of the wise. 
Indolence soon defiles young and old. Hold high the torch 
And busy thyself in works of usefulness and mercy. 

VII 

Nought is so precious as the first steps to holiness, 

Nor so attractive and useful to all mankind ; 

Therefore specially cherish youthful efforts to goodness, 

They oft recur in later years when evil temptations wax strong. 

VHI 

It is Nature’s rule, that as we sow, we shall reap, 

She recognises no good intentions, and pardons no errors ; 
Therefore no deeds, virtuous or sinful, are to us of 
Small importance. All must bear some fruit 
And must follow us like shadows for good or ill. 

Mayhap to rankle secretly and for ever to poison our lives. 

IX 

Begin by restraining and conquering thyself ; 

Practise the art of Giving up ” — of doing unto all 
As thou wouldst have them do unto thee. 

Weary not in well-doing, but be active and earnest, 

Sympathetic and benevolent even in thy thoughts 
Concerning others, and courteous in words and manner. 

Guard well thy thoughts for they determine what thou 
Art towards others, as well as thy innermost spirit. 

X 

Observe the old rule ” that soft words and looks dissipate anger. 
Return good for evil, justice for injustice ; 

Remembering that hatred is only overcome by love ; 

That as evil develops evil, so does good, goodness, 

And that righteousness yields happiness unto the doer. 

Seek not thus however, any personal boon or advantage 
But only the highest good of all sentient creatures. 

XI 

Virtuous conduct comes naturally to him who practises virtue, 
And his heart and life will be full with kindly activities — 

With the spirit of charity, gentleness, purity and truth ; 

Let these be precious to thee as the breath of life. 
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XII 

Believe not all ye hear, nor all traditions, however sacred ; 

Nor though handed down through many generations. 

Believed by millions, and repeated by the good and wise — 

Thy respected teachers and most revered elders. 

All are liable to err and to believe mere conjectures, 

And especially what cometh to us by birth and habit. 

XIII 

Seek a reason for all things ; analize, investigate and see 
If the subject be one tending to the general welfare : 

Only then accept it, and live up to thy convictions.^ 

XIV 

To cease from sin, attain virtiie and a pure heart 
Is the religion of Buddhas,’’ not rites and ceremonies ; 

Not reading of Vedas, shaving the head or going naked 
In dirt or rough garments ; no penances nor any 
Prayers or sacrifices here availeth or cleanseth thee. 

XV 

An angry nature, evil words, envy, hatred and malice 
Defileth more than the eating of forbidden flesh. 

Sin can only be atoned by ceasing to sin ; 

No priest can gain for thee or grant to thee salvation, 

And sacrifices but injure the innocent, are cruel and selfish. 

Thou mayst not seek good by doing an evil deed. 

And to inflict injury on any sentient creature is a 
Breach of all the laws of just and moral conduct. 

XVI 

Maintain the body in vigorous health if thou 
Wouldst aid in good works and fellowship, for 
Self-mortification and toil is not progress ; 

It is the teaching of heretics and the slothful. 

XV I j 

The best penance is patient and silent long sufferance ; 

The best good, righteous desires and a chaste spirit ; 

Temperance in all things ; pleasant speech ; 

Good words spoken in love and in due season ; t 

* cf, Kalama Sutta in M. Muller’s Vedanta^ ]). 114. 

t cf, Paul’s iv and vo/aou ^ dyd*7rri ; and /. Tsiiufs 

Buddhist Religion in India in 680. Takakusu’s trans., 1896. 
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The knowledge of noble truths and a mind 
Which trembles not under worldly afflictions, 

These are treasures too little valued and practised. 

XVIII 

If thou wouldst have mercy, be just and merciful ; 

Sympathise with sorrow, and rejoice with the joyful, 

Ever striving to fill the world with loving-kindness. 

Till well thine own field, and help others to do likewise ; 

And accept no exaltation to the prejudice of another. 

XIX 

Cultivate equanimity and patience under all conditions ; 

Life is full of sorrows. They are part of Nature’s order. 

Which the wise man accepts as inevitable, 

But does his best to alleviate and utilize. 

With this view he may seek for long life, power, and health. 

And this even for those who desire to follow in his steps, 

So that wrongs and miseries may be thus mitigated. 

XX 

Nature gives blow for blow, not good for evil ; 

Yet the wildest animals are overcome by kindness ; 

The liar, by truths ; and the illiberal by generosity. 

Victory breeds liatred, and victors are ill at ease ; 

He is the greatest conqueror, wdio controls himself. 

And unselfishness is the surest path to peace ; 

But be tranquil, and heedless of victory or defeat. 

XXI 

Think lightly of no sin, lest it overtake thee ; 

Be vigilant, for only the well trained mind is secure : 

The diligent one who fears sloth cannot fall away. 

Meditation or Dhdyna will give thee wisdom ; 

And who so perseveres in this is nigh unto Nirvana. 

XXII 

Live up to thine own teachings and the highest knowledge ; 

Be earnest though others are heedless, and scrutinize them 
Only to correct thine own shortcomings, for all fall short, 
Neglecting what they should do, and doing what they should avoid. 
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Be ever more ready to praise than to blame any, 

For the fault-finder has need to be himself faultless ; 

Yet withstand the wrong-doer and the evil speaker, 

Instructing with judgment if they will hearken. 

Perchance ignorance, error, or a wrong have misled, 

And by enlightening thou mayest guide aright. 

XXIV 

Be long suffering, meek, pious, and tranquil ; 

Practise and accept what is good in all teachings ; 

Fine words without good actions are fruitless. 

And beguile alike the teacher and the taught. 

Reason out thy faith earnestly and with simplicity. 

Submitting all to reason, thy surest guide amidst 
The fallacies and sophisms of creeds and philosophies. 

XXV 

Love and venerate thy parents, and respect the aged ; 

Help the young, the bereaved, the sick, and helpless. 

Take thought for thy friend, and fear to offend him. 

Let husbands love their wives, and wives revere their husbands. 
Judge none hastily, harshly, or by outward appearances, 

But calmly and sjunpathetically, remembering that thou 
Too are far from having attained to the “ Perfect Way.” 

XXVI 

Thou must work to live, but chose a peaceful calling ; 

And give of thy earnings to the virtuous needj". 

Live righteously, doing as thou wouldst be done by ; 

Nor let ingratitude weary thee in well doing. 

Subdue thyself, if thou desirest to subdue others, 

And the former is a yet harder task than the latter. 

XXVII 

Go forth, and alone, into all lands and preach holiness ; 

Trusting in its serene power, and in no arm of flesh. 

Instruct rich and poor, males and females, priests and peoples, 
Driving away ignorance, and befriending the wronged. 

Let thy words be as lotuses, rich in scent and in colour. 
Springing from the depths of a pure heart and mind^ 
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XXVIII 

Decry not other sects, faiths, or individuals, 

But accept truth under whatever garb it may appear : 
Rendering due honour unto whom honour is due. 

XXIX 

Doubts and difficulties must exist whilst minds endure, 

They are agents and progressive forces of man’s nature, 

And must not hinder us in the pursuits of virtue 
However rugged and difficult they make the path. 

XXX 

Busy not yourselves anxiously and unprofitably 
About other worlds, gods, souls, spirits or demons ; 

Of thy coming hither and from whence ; of the soul’s existence. 
And if it be, of its going hence, when and unto where ? 

Nought is proven ; all is unknown and unknowable, 

Whilst the duties of life are substantial and urgent. 

XXXI 

I have preached the truth, withholding naught, 

Nor recognising aught which others call esoteric. 

To teach of souls or mysteries, or of a life hereafter. 

Is a misleading and barren speculation for the masses, 

It leads them away from facts, which it usually distorts ; 

And from duties and studies, immediate and imperative. 

XXXII 

Let us strive for Nirvana or perfection even here, 

By driving out all delusions, ignorance and stupidity ; 

This is to turn aright the “ Wheel of Law ” or Dharma, 

Whilst craving after a future life is weakness and folly. 

XXXIII 

Let us break the many fetters which bind us to Self ; 

Striving after Sotdpanvo or Conversion of the heart — 

The development of Goodness and pious habits. 

The destruction of all selfish delusions ; 

And of Kama or that evil spirit of Sensuality 
Which all ethics and religions alike condemn. 

XXXIV 

Askest thou of Brahma — the Spirit of the Universe ? 

Such is incomprehensible, infinite, emotionless ; 
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Therefore weary not thyself, seeking after the hidden : 

Work : for the paths of duty lie close before thee, 

Behold thy brethren call unto thee from the ground. 

From miseries, perplexing and unspeakable. 

Which, if thou wouldst, thou couldst alleviate. 

XXXV 

Trouble not yourselves because I pass away ; ” 

It is of the nature of things that all must separate ; 

For whatsoever exists is without endurance,’' 

And death may be only a beginning of new life : 

By it we may live in the assemblies which follow — 

Mayhap ‘‘in the foundation of a Kingdom of Righteousness.” 

XXXVI 

Ye, my disciples, have run well ; continue to be 
Earnest in the duties of life, vigilant unto the end ; 

So will ye reach unto supreme wisdom, 

“An unconditional state — the fruition of enlightenment.” 

PINDAR 

FL. 512 B.C. ( 552 - 442 ) 

Think not thou to escape condemnation 
Who now revelest in all wickedness ; 

As the just shall go to rest and joy. 

So surely shalt thou to a just reward 

In a world of misery, though mayhap not eternal. 

The Supreme delighteth not in troubling thee. 

But rather that thou be righteous and enjoy thy life here, 
And live thereafter with the gods, beloved and honored ; 

Yea, in “ a heaven for ever bright by day and niglit. 

Exulting in a flood of light ; 

From labor free and all distress, 

The great abode of happiness.” 

“ Grant me, O Zeus, each crooked path to shun. 

Simple and straight my honest race to run ! 

So may mine be 

No name to tinge with shame my children’s cheek ! 

Gold, lands, let others seek ; 

/ask an honoured grave — the good to adorn. 

And load the vile with scorn.^ 
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CONFUCIUS, OR KHUNG-FU-TSZE 
FL. 510 B.c. (551-478) 

Short Texts gleaned from accounts of his life, his Classics 
and Discourses^ thus forming 

THE CONFUCIAN BIBLE of the Sixth Cent. rc. 

I 

He who desires to establish a nation securely 
Must educate the young and diffuse intelligence ; 

An ignorant people can neither be healthy, 

Orderly, good, contented or peaceable; 

Nor a firm and good king be esteemed a kindly ruler. 

ii 

The parent is the base of the national system 
And must inculcate virtue, loyalty and patriotism. 

The king crowns the edifice as ‘‘ father of the people,'' 

And he should excel in all virtues, and in his rule 
Temper justice with mercy, love and sympathy. 

He is the chief servant — the enthroned guardian of the state, 
And should consider the achievement of justice 
His all-sufficient profit ; and the prosperity and happiness 
Of the nation as his best and enduring reward. 

III 

A ruler or father who neglects his duties 

Is as much to blame as the disloyal and unfilial son ; 

Therefore in punishing him, neglect not the prime offender 
Who ought to liave better brought up his household. 

IV 

Evil is not inherent in our human nature ; 

The babe is innocent and even prone to virtue : 

It is circumstances, violence and vicious surroundings 
That beget like conduct and inclinations. 

V 

We are the resultant forces of the Heavens ” and Earth ; 

The male and female principles of nature, 

An efiux from the eternal source of law and order, 
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To whom virtue has an irresistible charm ; 

And virtues will not stand alone. 

But ever seek out and find many neighbors. 

VI 

Nature or T1-en is the supreme idea of law and order.'" 
It betokens intelligence, and is worshiped as Shang Tl, 
We are but puny parts of a stupendous mechanism,” 
Which is “self-sustaining and without beginning or end.” 

VII 

We can but see and study the laws of cause and effect ; 
But of Creation we can know nought, only Eocpansion, 

Our knowledge is bounded by the phenomenal ; 

That which can be comprehended by our senses. 

Cultured by experiences, reason and thought, 

And carefully stored up in our memories. 

VIII 

Discuss therefore phenomena, and the laws of Nature, 
And waste not time on the vain speculations of religions ; 
As on primeval and final causes, creation and its end, 
Primordial Matter and Spirit, Gods, Life and Souls, 

Time and space, infinity, immortality, heavens and hells. 

IX 

Knowing so little of this life, and what life is, 

How canst thou comprehend death and the Beyond ? 

All except the teachings of experience and reflection 
Is to us unknown, and perchance ever unknowable ; 

Be here therefore silent, neither opposing nor supporting. 
Even the divinations of sorcerers may come true ; 

And having a hold on the ignorant and imaginative, 
Should be respected though not countenanced. 

X 

Sufficient for our ordinary powers and activities 
Are the varied and well known phenomena of nature. 

Be content if thou understand the visible and palpable. 
And can execute well thy homely and social duties. 

These are prominent and never hid as is the 
Whither, Whence and Wherefore of life. 
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XI 

He who wishes to fulfil the highest purposes of life 
Should begin by ordering well his own house and conduct ; 

Thus best will he aid and inspire the life of the future. 

If unable to influence his fellows and the known, 

How can he influence the unknown and the heavens ” ? 

But by acting rightly man masters his own destiny, 

Aids and guides the feeble, ignorant, and wavering ; 

And himself has nought to fear concerning the unknown. 

XII 

The future is impenetrable ; no gods have spoken ; no dead arisen. 
Whilst Nature has ever moved on unconcernedly 
And in eternal silence, producing and disintegrating ; 

Calous apparently of the feelings, joys, or miseries of all creation. 
And crushing relentlessly all who oppose her ways. 

XIII 

Thus are our paths full of dangerous perplexities. 

And give full scope for foresight and all virtues. 

Goodness is as a rule the produce of intellectuality, 

And vice the offspring of ignorance : but e’en wisdom 
Oft times halts in the patlis of rectitude and virtue. 

Nevertheless seek after learning, individual and national. 

And esteem wisdom above all treasures, wealth, and power. 

XIV 

If thou really desirest and would bravely find knowledge. 

Open thine ears willingly to all men’s views ; 

Have ability to study and comprehend their scope. 

And the will, courage and honesty to follow truth at all 
Times, and however at first distasteful and unpopular. 

XV 

The good and wise man is calm, tolerant, and no partizan : 

The ignorant man hasty, ungenerous, and not catholik. 

He acts best who unselfishly, with piety and purity. 

Strives to be true to his best and highest instincts ; 

And holds up to himself the highest aims and ideals. 

This path leads to no priest or temple, but to the gates of heaven — 
The highest satisfaction of the heart and mind, and yields 
That inw^ard reward which belongeth only to the good and true. 
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Good deeds as well as vices follow after us, 

And live in our children to several generations. 

Nature’s moral laws are as stern as her physical ; 

So if thou hast been foolish in the past, 

Bemoan it not ; she never overlooks or forgives ; 

The past is gone, and for thee is irrevocable ; 

Bestir thyself afresh, and be wiser in the future. 

XVIIl 

The world needs workers, not monks and anchorites — 
Mistaken pietists, who in forsaking their fellows, 

Identify themselves with the animal creation. 

Our duties demand that we live with and for mankind, 
Playing well our part, alike by example and by precept. 

XIX 

Help with diligence the oppressed, the weak and ignorant 
According to thy full capabilities and influence. 

Be brave, manly, sincere, modest and generous, 

And if thou wouldst rule others, learn first 
To rule thine own thoughts, words and actions. 

XX 

Exercise economy, and restrict thine own pleasures, 

So that seeing thee, the mean man may become 
Liberal, and the selfish and miserly bountiful. 

Admonish loyally and kindly even tliy friend, 

Yet pause if thou find him angry or impracticable. 

XXI 

Instruct high and low to honor their parents and superiors, 
To sympathize with and help their neighbors. 

Oppose oppression, all wrongs and injustice 
With firmness, yet without violence or anger. 

XXII 

Treat the aged with deference, if not reverence. 

And disturb not the serenity of their lives. 

The wisest and strongest will become weak and foolish, 
Withering away like the leaves of the forest. 

Honor thou their memories with befitting tombs 
And rites as prescribed by our ancestors. 
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XXIII 

If thou art a teacher, consider well thy high calling, 

And lend not the weight of thy name to foolish theories — 
Those speculations which unlearned ones are prone to. 

It is thy duty to curb, teach and direct men aright. 

So that they waste not their substance, time and abilities. 

XXIV 

Knowledge is only that which you know accurately. 
Whatsoever you have not fully and clearly mastered. 

Consider you do not know, and refrain from teaching. 

Frankly confess the limits of your knowledge ; 

To know that you do not know, is the beginning of wisdom. 

XXV 

Not more surely does grass bend before the wind 
Than the masses to the will and example of leaders ; 
Therefore think out well what thou wouldst teach. 

And beware of unlearned meditation ; 

For undigested studies can be of use to none. 

And thought unassisted by learning is perilous. 

XXVI 

Neither as ruler nor citizen turn thy cheek to the smiter. 
Recompence injury with justice, not kindness ; 

Else wilt thou recompence evil doers and establish 
Laws which would disintegrate society. 

The Law of "Reciprocity” and the “ foundation of order” is: 
“ Do unto another what you would he did unto you ; 

And do not that w'hich you would not have done to yourself.” 

XXVII 

Weigh well the difficulties which surround thy path. 

Then shall no difficulty overcome thee. 

There is a bravery which surpasses that of 
The soldier, the huntsman, and the mariner. 

To be brave under every trial of life, small or great. 

Even if the heavens seem against us ; 

Acting well our part with stalwart will. 

And bearing our burdens with cheerful hearts. 
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XENOPHANES. 

Founder of Eleatik School. Fl. 495 ( 535-445 b.c) 

I 

Have I not upheld the oneness of the universe, 

And of God, the one and the self-existent ? 

Let us be faithful to our varied convictions, 

Yet open to every fresh gleam of light and truth. 

Though we know somewhat of truth and perfection, 

Yet error is spread amidst all things. 

II 

The cherished convictions of my youth 
Maturer years and research have condemned. 

Still will I proclaim all known truths, 

And diligently search for more. 

The certain and the absolute in truth 
Man may never attain unto, 

Yet the greater the diligence in search, 

The greater will be our reward. 

III 

Away with the gods of a Homer and a Hesiod, 

Whose broken promises, lusts, and deceits 

Proclaim them but the ideas of men like unto themselves. 

The Zeus of the Ethiopians has a flat nose and a black skin. 
But the Thrakian loves his blue eyed and ruddy-hued god. 

IV 

A personal god is abhorent to me, 

For it recalls to my mind all that I myself am — 

A being grovelling and finite, having passions, 
pirations and excretions. 

V 

Ej) nihilo, nihil Jit — out of nothing, nothing comes ; 

God is all. He is Existent Being, and embracing all existence. 
My god is of all things human and divine, the perfection. 
Neither like mortal in body nor in spirit : 

He is one, the unchangeable, the immovable. 

The infinite vault, the perfect sphere ; 
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The incomprehensible, the unnameable — 

The bosom on which many move. By wisdom and foreknowledge 
He nileth all, and wearieth not nor slumbereth. 


HEEAKLEITOS, “The Weeping Philosopher” 

FL. 495 B.C. ( 535 - 475 ) 

I 

All is, yet all is not, even thought but breathes and dies. 

Yet the earth was, is, and shall be, for it is developed heat. 
Primeval water was but a phaze of eternal, sacred fire, 

“ The self-kindled and self-extinguished,” from which all evolved ; 

“ Not made by God or man, but the growth of immutable law, 

By which too comes the soul — the god-like part of a rational whole. 

II 

Mortal men strangely crave for the immortality of the gods. 

Though none have ever sailed twice even on the same stream. 
Though we embark, we embark not, we are and are not. 
Contentment is the one Goal we should all strive after — 

“ A perfect acquiescence ” in the decrees of supreme law. 

III 

Be still and learn from God, as the child waiteth on his master. 
Trust not your own knowledge nor senses, which are deceitful. 

IV 

All is subject to fate, though ordered by reason and intelligence ; 
The senses are a poor aid to unravel creative mysteries. 

Death awaiteth us all — the just and the unjust ; 

Yet is there a future which man has not conceived of. 

And which the most righteous dare scarce hope for ? 

V 

Our God is one, the ever restless changing force of all things 
That universal motion which lives, fades, and grows again ; 

Out of endless strife he deduces perfect harmony. 

As music springs from the smitten lyre. 
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^AOKLmO S 
FL. 485 B.c. (525-456) 

Dread Jove rules and formed us, as the potter the clay, 

And we seem but the sport of superior powers. 

We can but resign ourselves to an irrevocable destiny. 
Consoled by the hope of retributive compensation. 

Jove teaches wisdom by sins, which bring with them remorse, 
And thus induces good even through a surfeit of evil. 

Yet to the wise man Heaven imparts strength, 

And whoso is just, shall at last go scathless. 

PARMENIDES 

FL. 48G B.C. (520-450) 

Reason says nought exists save one great Being, 

Sensuous impression says, many things and beings ; 

But truth is the pure child of reason, 

Whilst opinions and ideas belong but to sense. 

The knowledge of physics may be delusive, 

But mathematics teach truths eternal and self-evident. 
Thoughts are but children of a moment. 

Subject to every breeze and circumstance. 

God, the one, is all existence, identical and unique. 

Neither born nor dying, moving nor changing. 


ANAXAGORAS 
FL. 460 B.C. (500-420) 

I 

Supreme intelligence regulates all the universe. 

As must reason all our various faculties. 

Thy senses can see Phainommui but not Noumena. 

It requires reason to separate substance from appearance. 

II 

Thou perceivest a mass and caJlest it a flower. 

Go ask reason to verify and control this impression. 




^ I 

'^•Me^pn-c 

0, ptru<^Z^^/-y d/a^*^ 4. 
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Nothing can come of nothing ; gold was ever gold, 

And blood, blood, but the Harmonizer can mix them. 

Thou sayest God created and ordained all things ; 

How knowest thou then that fire burnt thee ” ? 

III 

All is good and there is nothing unintelligent 
Nor conflicting in the phenomena of nature. 

Nothing comes into being nor is destroyed. 

All is an aggregation or segregation of that which was. 

Creation is but a commingling of things which are, 

And corruption their separation and remingling. 

IV 

That which to thy finite vision was indistinguishable. 

Was still there in infinite number and smallness,” 

Perhaps being sorted into ‘‘ noticeable quality,” 

But still atoms — arranging under the Supreme Intellect. 

V 

Thou art but a product of the materials thou consumest, 

And originally sprang from humid earth warmed by sunlight. 

Thy materiality is ever at enmity with things spiritual, 

And with but a short life, weakly intellect and limited senses, 
Remember that tliou canst comprehend and learn little. 

And can never attain unto certainty in anything. — 

VI 

I say not with some that The Great All ” is one. 

Rather that He is many and the harmonizer of all. 

He is the incorporeal, immaterial and evanescent Nous 
Which penetrates and energizes the universe ; 

We call Him not a Creator but a great Former, 

Who but moulded the pre-existent. 

N,B. — For such teaching the pious philosopher was condemned by the 
Athenians for blasphemy ; saying that he dethroned Apollo by referring 
phenomena to natural laws, and by speaking of the sun and moon as but 
earths with soils and stones ; and the great statesman Perikles nearly shared 
the same judgment. The Persian Mazdeans seized and imprisoned Anaxagoras, 
and condemned him to death for teaching what Magians considered a heresy — 
the antagonism of mind and matter ; but he escaped through Perikles and died 
in exile and poverty — a good and genuine martyr. 

2 Q 
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PERIKLES 

FL. 4G0 (b.c. — ?-429) 

The universe is governed by law, order and intelligence, 
Which seek thou to understand thro^ phenomena. 

Guard well thy words that they be not inappropriate 
To thy cause, unjust or even irritating to any. 

Keep thy heart pure and thy hands clean, 

And let not thine eyes dwell on iniquity. 



SOPHOKLES 
FL. 456 (b.c. 496-405) 

No power of man can check thy might, 0 Zeus, 

Thou art ‘‘ The One ” who sleepest not, nor waxeth faint ; 

The Maker of heavens and earth — controller of winds and waters, 
No ordinance of ours can override thy laws, 

^^^Which from age to age and everywhere endureth. 

Th mi abhorrest evil and all who act wickedly ; 

And lovest those who are the pure and good ; 

Making them doubly blessed at the gates of death 
What time the wicked suffer for their sin. . 

ZENO OF ELEA 


FL. 450 (b.c. 490 'i) 

God is absolute intelligence, foreseeing and thinking; 
He is all powerful and like unto the sphere — complete ; 
But incorporeal, mysterious and incomprehensible ; 

The immovable, original and originator of all things ; 
The supreme, the best and only Lord God ; 

The ^essence of fire and heat, and generator of all life. 
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EMP^DOKLES 

FL. 450 (490-430 B.C.) 

I 

From earth, fire, air and water — the four primitives. 

Sprang all things, and by like we know like. 

Heat proclaims fire, as does strife, hate ; and love, love. 

II 

Man is an outcast from the gods, ever striving and unsubmissive ; 
Better that he offer cakes and incense to the Queen of Heaven ; 
And strive to master his own evil passions. 

III 

The wise trust not sensations or feelings but Reason ; 

Though our emotional nature oft clouds its divinity. 

Whoso liveth wisely and morally, helps himself and the state ; 
For ignorance is the chief source of our ills and even epidemics. 
These neither come nor go miraculously, but are 
Caused by negligence, filth, noxious air, water or moisture. 

IV 

Seek for reasons and causes : out of nothing, nothing comes ; 

Nor can the existing ever pass into non-existence. 

Out of a laboratory replete with original elements, 

Nature mixes and separates, unalterable substances. 

Motion we call life, but tranquility is not death, 

Nor is this change any annihilation of matter. 

V 

Nature’s two great powers are attraction and repulsion, 

Originally reposeful in one conceivable divine sphairos — 

A sphere in which rested the divine universal mind — 

Ineffably holy, swift-glancing, all-pervading thought 
And love ; the Eternal Cause and Necessity of all things — 
Visible in Phenomena, but to our senses incomprehensible. . 
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PROTAGORAS 

Logos and First Sophist.” Fl. 452 b.c. ( 482 - 411 ) 

I 

If thou wouldst have the world progress in healthy happiness, 
Then educate all and strive to induce cultured thought 
Rather than physical research and the technical. 

If the house be well governed, so will be the state. 

II 

Herakleitos well saitli : All is motion, active or passive. 

Hence our sensations or perceptions, color, sound and sight — 
Ever varying according to the velocity of motion. 

III 

Everything is perpetually becoming ; nothing is. 

We conceive or perceive through the eternal 
Ever changing but rhythmic motion of matter, 

So that our sensations like their objects, move also. 

IV 

There exists for each of us, only what we have sensations of ; 
For only what the individual sensates, can be to him existent. 
Hence '' man is to man the measure of all things '' ; 

And he may justifiably rest on his perceptions. 

V 

But the percipient may be defective in sensations, 

And must therefore strive to attain higher activities. 

Clearer perceptions and deeper knowledge of phenomena. 

And of the extension of matter in time and space. 

VI 

Of the gods, I am incapable of asserting that they exist 
Or do not exist,” or of any future or eternal world. 

That which is absolute, self-existent and unconditioned. 

Must be to us, mayhap for ever, a beyond or mere idea, 

VII 

Seek pleasure in the good and beautiful ; in all the virtues, 
And in holiness of thought and life, but especially 
In the duties of thy station which affect others. 

Continue to educate thyself, resting not in a quiescent 
Conviction of knowledge nor of the insufficiency thereof. 
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The non-existent must for ever remain unthinkable. 
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'‘Things neither are, nor are not, otherwise 
Being and non-being would bo identical.” 

The Senses do not prove that anything exists ; 

Words can but show corresponding perceptions, 

And are only intelligible approximately ; 

No two persons having like perceptions and sentiments. 


SOKRATES 


FL. 430 (B.C. 469 - 399 ) 


i 

I have learned this much, that I know nothing. 

But I can investigate and show what is false. 

Remember thou that it is the wise man's chief duties 
Not only to know what lie knows, but what he knows not. 

TI 

My life has been devoted to teaching and talking with men, 
I have neither written, lectured, nor sought for reward, 

The phenomena of mind, not nature, have been my theme ; 
Though no sophist, I have ever discoursed on morals. 


III 

Sensuous impressions are indeed swift and deceptive, 
jyet not ^ Urn decision^ of a^o^d raan^ conscience. 
'jlbe^ouVandlttot sa^fices, i^God s ^3^1ight,^ 

And all can offer to him their meed of duty and love. 

IV 

Many indeed bear the thyrsus, thus professing their faith, 
But few possess the spirit which it demands. 

Let virtue be the supreme rule of thy life, 

And look that thou severely adhere to righteousness. 

V 

God though ever invisible is omnipresent, 

Supreme in power, wisdom and foreknowledge. 

Man has only seen his all-governing spirit 
Through the phenomena of his universe ; 

Yet he secretly pervades all, and is the moving spirit 
By which thou hast life, and laws governing all wisely. 
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VI 

Ascribe not thy successes to thine own wisdom, 

But to a right appreciation of the wise laws of Zeus ; 
Seek from him all high and spiritual gifts. 

Not knowledge which thou can’st acquire for thyself. 

VII 

He is Sophia, reason, wisdom and goodness, 

And the author only of all that is good. 

Seeing, then, there is law, order and design everywhere. 
That each creation is fitted for its own mode of life, 
Why doubtest thou of the Lawgiver and Designer, 

And talkest ignorantly of blind force, or chance ? 

VIII 

Have the gods taken no thought of thee 
That they have given to thee a soul above the beasts ? 
An attribute without which thou know'st not of Zeus. 
Believe then, and acknowledge that the good and pious 
Are also renowned for wisdom and good fortune. 

IX 

As thy soul resides in and governs the body, 

So the universal soul pervades and rules the world ; 

As thine eye sees all near and far, great and small. 

How much more does deity comprehend all ? 

X 

Fear no man, nay, welcome the martyr’s crown, 

For to a guiltless soul it is a glad reward. 

It is for rulers to fear the echoes of the martyr’s knell, 
But the good man fears only guilt, not death. 

The foolish king beheading the wise, seeketh peace, 

But the wise ruler seeketh conviction and excellence. 
Death to rhe and the faithful man is but new birth — 

A step to a far higher and better state of being. 
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DEMOKRITOS OF ABDERA 
The Laughing Philosopher” 

FL. 428 (b.c. 465 - 375 ) 

I 

Nothing is true, or if so, it is unknown to us ; 

We know not even if there is anything to know. 

For only through our senses come our thoughts. 

And these are but subjectively, not objectively true. 

We know sweet from bitter, but truth only by reflexion. 

II 

By our senses can come experiences, and hence 
Intelligence, knowledge, and mental power ; 

But the senses are liable to error from many causes. 

III 

All things are composed of invisible, intangible, 

And indivisible atoms, variously combining ; 

And these exist everywhere except in vacuum. 

They are extended, infinitely minute, ponderable, 
Impenetrable, uncaused, and eternal. 

IV 

They vary in shape and density, and are ever in motion, 

And have variable affinities called attraction and repulsion — 
Powers by which the world is formed and moves ; 

For by the inhaling and exhaling of these, all life 
Is maintained, or as we say perishes or dies. 

V 

New things are but a varied aggregation of atoms. 

Even the soul, breath or life, is but a fire atom 

Which attains to perception and knowledge by slow ignition 

Through the warmth of its corporeal environment. 

It dies or “ is not,” when separated therefrom, and 
Like fire, it is unknown and exists not in a vacuum, 

And its powers alter according to circumstances. 

VI 

The popular mythologies point to beings with powers 
Higher than man, who may influence human 
Affairs either malevolently or benevolently. 
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Let Euthumia be the ultimate object of all our actions, 

For “ freedom from care ” and peission is philosophy’s best fruit ; 
Attempt not therefore that which is beyond thy powers, 

And so be free from the griefs of the unsuccessful. 

VIII 

Be not cast down by adversity, nor elated by prosperity, 

But find true joy in mental activity, and a good conscience 
Begotten by just and benevolent acts, extended even 
If possible unto all mankind. 


ISOKRATES 

FL. 395 (436-338 B.c.) 

“ Be assured, 0 King Salamis, 

That the most grateful adoration and sacrifice 
Thou canst render to God is to give him thy heart ” — 
By doing good, thinking good and administering justice. 
Act to all as thou desirest they should act towards thee. 


PLATO 

FL. 390 (b.c. 428-347) 

I 

Add to true piety goodness in heart and life. 

And seek ever to dwell in spirit with thy God. 

His Word or Logos ever dwelleth in our midst. 

And from eternity He was and ever shall be. 

II 

All true knowledge and wisdom cometh from God, 

And to attain these is the highest aim of the philosopher. 
Search thou for them as others seek for earthly treasures. 

For they will purify thy soul and through thee, others. 

III 

God, the Unconditioned, Absolute and Unrestricted ruleth all, 
And evil and suffering are modes of his wisdom, which 
Man cannot now understand or se^easop for. 

He may yet do so when to the divine Cieative idea, he adds 
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A knowledge of all the material of phenomena, 

That which encompasseth both mind and matter. 

IV 

Physiologists can at present only attain unto probabilities, 

For physics treat only of the changeable and imitative ; 

The spiritual deals with the soul of the universe — 

That which is of the same nature as our souls. 

Our immaterial and immortal ego or psyche, 

Part of the divine essence which corresponds to 
And can communicate with the Eternal Logos. 

V 

Til rough many transmigrations, pains, trials and sorrows 
Has thy soul reached thee, and through yet more 
Must it pass ere attaining to perfection, 

For thus only can its sins be expurgated. 

It is not without memories of the past. 

Nay unites our past and present, and appetite with spirit. 

VI 

The soul is one of an invariable and constant number, 

It has a facult}^ of reason which is God-like and sublime ; 

The whole body exists but for its development. 

By it thou difFerest from the brute, recollecting 
And reasoning, making thy past, part of thy present. 

Vli 

From reasonable and necessary a j^riori truths, 

Man can discover and analyze the mysteries of life ; 

But it is not given him to know all phenomenal facts, 

And "synthetically to attain unto perfect wisdom. 

VIII 

Prom primitive ideas however, man may soar aloft 
Over a gross and mundane materialism, 

But must walk warily, and dialectically mature knowledge. 

If he would deal with such abstract subtleties. 

IX 

Cultivate a love which transcends sensual weakness. 

And link thy intellectual being with the beautiful and eternal ; 
With the moral purity which appertains to thy soul — 

That spirit which ever was, and must jremain, untainted. 
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Seek after true goodness, for this is never injurious ; 

Tt is to be found only by wide and thoughtful knowledge. 
True pleasure is the maintenance of true harmony ; 

Pain and misery, but disturbance^ and discordance. 

Virtue is the development of the highest good ; 

It is the science and practice of perfect righteousness. 
Virtue fits the soul for the operations peculiar to it, 

But much wisdom is necessary to attain to virtue. 


XII 

We have a trinity of principles in ‘‘ God, Matter, and Ideas,” 
Yet Zeus is a personal and independent entity 
Who intellectually moulds matter — “ the mother of forms,” 
But which is nevertheless a refractory, resisting mass. 


XIII 

There is no evil in the appointments of the gods, 
Nor in those of Nature — “ parent of all things.*' 
Nought comes by blind chance, but all has 
Been foreordained, so that struggling through the 
Present life, we may have joys in eternity. 


XIV 

He who cares least for his bodily nature, 

Striving to remain pure till God releases him, 
Approaches nearest to him — “ The Absolute One,” 
And to that purity without which we cannot see him. 

XV 

That which cometh as a necessity to all men 
Cannot be evil to any just one. 

For the whole, as well as each part, is perfect, 

And ministered over by a presiding spirit. 

XVI 

Each creation is for the sake of the whole. 

Which exists also hut to benefit each part. 

Thou too art part of the great whole, ( 

And that which is best for thee is also 
Best for each portion of the universe. 
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XVII 

Zeus is the measure of all things. 

And to be dear to him strive to be like him. 

Seek converse with him in prayer, and in 
Every service which conduces to this end. 

XVIII 

As a citizen, merge thy life in the service of the state. 

And, ignoring thyself, be governed by the wisest. 

Give not, however, unlimited power to any man, 

But reconcile freedom with reason and unity ; 

Mingle monarchy with popular democracy. 

And acknowledge capacity wherever found. 

DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA 
FL. 370 ( 412-323 b.c.) 

I say not, with Thales, that water is the Archi, 

But, with Anaximander, that this is air ; 

For is not breath the vital energy of all nature, 

Yea, of man’s own soul and intelligence ? 

Yet does the soul surpass its author or former, 

And air and soul cannot exist apart.* 

AEISTOTLE, The Stagyrite 
FL. 345 (b.c. 384 - 322 ) 

I 

See that ye who call yourselves philosophers 
Waver not in the holy cause of truth. 

Nay, slay thine own flesh and blood 
Rather than sully that holy name. 

Neither suppress conviction through fear of misconstruction. 

For the Supreme One hateth falsehood and wrong. 

II 

In many friends there is no real friend ; 

Let thee and thy friend be one soul in two bodies ; 

* Here the term Soul is as closely recognized as Breathy as in Hebrew Ruh 
and Napash ; the Indian terms Atman and Jiva (Life-breath) ; Greek animos 
le and jmeumay and our spirit aab^e^^spiro... 
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Yet be thoughtful in conduct towards thy friend, 

Being ever to him what thou wouldst have him be to thee. 

III 

In considering the phenomena of nature and doings of Zeus, 

First see well that thou understandest all the facts. 

It is these, and not thy senses, which alone warrant conclusions, 

So see thy reasonings as to causes, outstrip them not ; 

Thy general principles must accord with them — 

Rather lag behind than go before them. 

IV 

Seekest thou my thouglits on hidden things — the unproven ? 

Know then that thou hast a soul, the light of thy body. 

As the sailor lives in and moves the vessel. 

So lives thy immortal soul in its mortal tabernacle. 

It existed before it, and will exist separate from it ; 

For it is the eternal eye and ever moving motive force. 

Remember also that God gave thee this soul and a free will 
In order that morality might be possible to thee. 

V 

Our God is beyond thought — the Noesis Noestos — 

Thought thinjcing upon itself — divine and imp ersonal rea^on^ 

Cleanse and purify tliy heart, for it is the seat of all sin ; 

Not by worthless ceremonies, prayers, and moanings, 

But by stern resolve to sin no more — to uphold right 
And do right. Sacrifice thyself at the shrine of duty ; 

Forgiving injuries, and acting only towards others 
As you would have them behave towards thyself. 

VII 

Seek for that state of perfectness, or holy purity, 

Where virtue struggles no longer, but is the natural 
Atmosphere of a perfect or holy life. 

He who has to strive against his passions 

We call continent, but he is still far from holiness’’ ; 

For where strife or pain is, body and soul are “ imperfect.” 

Base desire is in this case only forcibly subjugated,* 

* The great Greek seems here to be quoting the very words of Gotama 
Buddha, and Alexander and his savans would be sure to hear these at this time 
in India from the mouths of the Buddhist Sramans. 
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And virtue only obtained in spite of a still evil nature. 

He only is truly good and -noble who chooseth virtue 
Simply because it is virtue, and seeketh no reward. 

PYRRHO 

FL. 320 (B.C. 360 - 270 ) 

Have I not seen the wise and studious ones of the East 
Believing in man}" strange creeds and gods ? * 

In all faiths, their votaries say, there is salvation ; 

I deny not nor assert. I seek goodness and tranquility. 

Tl 

The problems which faiths propose are insoluble to man ; 

For we have no criterion of absolute truth. 

Our knowledge is but knowledge of phenomena, 

And phenomena are but the appearances of things. 

Now things appear different at different times, 

And to different people at the same time. 

Silence therefore, rather than dogmatism becometh the wise ; 

Let him assert nothing, nay nor assert that there is nothing. 

II 

Yet though thou canst not fathom the deep things of Zeus, 

(For creed-makers rush in where angels fear to tread), 

And though certain knowledge of the infinite and his creation 
Is unattainable to us finite ephemerye, 

Yet not so man’s chief end — virtue and duty. 

IV 

Strive thou therefore after these holy things, 

And seek diligently after truth, justice and repose of mind — 

An equanimity independent of external circumstances. 

EPIKUROS 
FL. 300 B.C. ( 342 - 270 ) 

1 

Hesiod long ago told us that all from chaos came ; 

But whence came chaos ? I ask, and none reply I 

* Pyrrho was an artist in the suite of Alexander the (Jreat. 
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The universe is to me a marvel of order and beauty, 

A concourse of atoms, mayhap fortuitously assembled. 

ir 

1 say not eat and drink for to-morrow ye die, 

Because this is not happiness to a reasonable being. 

Let philosophy and reason guide thee to happiness. 

Properly considered, it is indeed man’s chief end, 

Though mere pleasure is not the sovereign good, 

Far less carnal or selfish gratifications. 

III 

Wisely exercise thy reason and control the senses. 

What are commonly called the “joys or pleasures of life^” 
Are transient and more often evil than wholesome. 

Only the ignorant err in hastening after present joys. 
Pleasure is purest and most lasting to him who is moderate, 
Not to the indulgent votary of ease or voluptuousness. 

IV 

The philosopher abstains till he knows the end ; 

Nay, he endures present pain for a future reward. 
Equalising rather than intensifying his appetites. 

He knows that physical joys compare not with mental. 
Hence he seeks for culture in the spiritual or intellectual. 

V 

The good and virtuous life will be ever the happiest one, 
And is tiie result of knowledge chastened by reason, 

That which subordinates self to unselfish conduct. 

iontentment is ind^d the §reatesf riches ; 

Better few wants than many possessions ; 

Though giving one power for good unto others, 

They are w^asteful of time, and untranquilizing. 

VII 

Wise men who deny the God of the ignorant masses 
Are not profane, nay, rather those who accept him. 

For the ignorant neither can know nor understand 
A pure God and intellectual heavenly rest. 
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ZENON OF KITION, The Stoik 
FL. 260 B.O. 

I 

God is the universe, nature, law, order and harmony, 

And this world is but a transitory phase of him. 

He is the principle containing and preserving nature. 

All the parts of which are but embodiments of him. 

II 

These manifest his orderly and wise government, 

His all-seeing benevolence, power and foreknowledge. 

He is the universal force, fire, soul, spirit and law ; 

The example after which our souls should follow. 

III 

If we would obtain peace and unanimity of life. 

We must study the constant and serene How of law. 
Harmonizing our lives and wills accordingly. 

For only by law is right and goodness accomplished. 

And wrong, vice and the vicious restrained. 

IV 

He who has willed and accomplished virtue 
Has attained to the highest moral law ; 

But every truly moral action is as virtuous as another. 

If it spring from our volitions guided by right reason. 

It is then consistent with nature, the soul and truth. 

And the renunciation or opposite of this is vice. 

V 

That which is merely fit and proper has no real moral value, 
For though good, goodness was not the aim or intention. 

The will must be free, and our soul must love virtue. 

If we would be like nature’s universal spirit. 

VI 

A passive condition, neither willed nor reasoned out, 

Is an unmoral state, and e’en leads to immorality. 

Evil must be not only uprooted by reason. 

But it must be replaced by knowledge and goodness. 

VII 

The seat of the affections and sensations is the soul ; 

It thus receives impressions and gains knowledge 
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Or consciousness, and becomes that inward monitor 
And guide which is called the conscience. 

VIII 

But we require experience to avoid its deceptions, 

And pureness of heart to attain happiness ; 

Though happiness must not be our sole aim in life. 

For this would be self-seeking, and may make good evil. 

IX 

Our natural wants necessarily control us, 

As do also the habits, laws and customs of our fellows ; 

And as these work together for good and help the weakly. 

They should be respected and never lightly cast aside. 

X 

The immutable laws of All-Existent Matter 
Circumscribe and limit us on every side. 

And though perchance controlled by heaven. 

They are to us supreme, boundless, and eternal. 

N,B . — Zendn was a Huddhistically inclined Stoik who corresponded with 
Asoka, the Jaino-Buddhist Ein{)cror of Magadha. 


KLEANTHi:S 
FL. 250 B.C. 

I 

Greatest of Gods, far-famed, Almighty Zeus, 
Author of Nature, arbiter of fate. 

All hail ! It’s fitting that the mortal race 

Should call on thee 

Without thine aid, O Zeus, no work is done 
In earth or sea, or heaven’s ethereal space, 
Save what the wicked in their folly do. 

II 

Thou bringest order from confusion forth. 

And jarring discords blend in harmony. 

For thou hast so combined the good and ill 
In nice adjustment, that in Nature’s plan 
Eternal reason all pervading reigns. 

But for this rule, the wicked would escape. 

2 R 
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Do thou, O Sire, of every gift, Dispenser, 

Lord of the thunder, cloud-pavillion’d Zeus, 

Save us from stupid ignorance and folly, 

Disperse the brooding darkness from our souls/’ 

IV 

As our master Zeus taught, the soul is immortal 
And will receive a place according to its worth ; 
Until then, strive thou against every passion, 

For he who yields to joy must also suffer grief. 

As all things are governed by unavoidable necessity, 
The wise stoic submits and com23lains not. 


KELTIK OR DRUIDI^ TEACHING 

OF ABOUT 1st ( ENT. B.C. 

I 

Trust in the Almighty, He will not deceive tliee. 

He giveth prosperity to the good and those wlio imiiortune Him ^ 
But not even He can procure good for the wicked, 

Nor prosperity for him who is not industi'ions. 

II 

All things endure only for a season. 

And persevering patience will overcome affliction ; 

The virtuous and the happy are of ecjual age. 

And prosjDerity is often tlie outcome of adversity. 

HI 

Have patience, it is man’s fairest light, 

And in thy trouble be not allured to vice. 

The thief lovetli darkness, the good man light. 

But no man can eventually thrive by vice. 

IV 

Happy is the guileless one who is patient, 

And the discreet, who associate not with fools. 

After arrogance comes abasement. 

But shame has no place on the cheek of the upright. . 

* Mr W. H. Allen’s rendering of what he calls “ the noblest Tlieistic 
poem ever written.” 
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V 

Penury bringeth anxiety in its train. 

Yet real desolation only reaches the unjust. 

Give less heed to thine ear than to the eye. 

Nor obstruct the future to provide for the present. 

VI 

To deceive the innocent is wickedly disgraceful, 

And the most painful of diseases is that of the heart. 

A useful calling is more valuable than a treasure, 

And maidenly modesty than fine apparel. 

VII 

Like a ship without sail, anchor or rudder. 

Is the man who despises advice ; 

And woe to that land where there is no religion. 

LUCRETIUS CARUS 
FL. 50 B.C. ( 95 / 9 - 55 / 1 ) 

I 

Forbear thy crude superstitions and study Matter. 

Know^ and rely upon her Laws ; they govern all things. 

And Ex iiUi ilo nihtl Jit ; that which is once begotten 
Can never be recalled into nothingness. 

n 

The beginning of all things arc Atoms, which are 
Eternally moving through space, forming, separating, 

And re-forming in endless variety and potentiality ; 

But ever according to affinities governed by fixed Laws. 

Ill 

Matter is indivisible down to its ultimate atoms, 

Strong in their unity and imperishable substratum. 

These require only time — mayhap ages — and circumstances. 

To render all combinations and creations possible ; 

But no supernatural agencies, Spirits or Intelligences, 

Only fixed Laws, which produce each its own spontaneously. 

' IV 

MAgrm i^every where, and always full of Force, Life, 

of it as latent. 


f, though we speak 
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body its developments. 

And in the complex neurotik and cerebral tissues, 

X gives to us our souls, consciousness and memory. 

V 

The Universe '' the All, consists of body and of space, 
This moves, and that affords the motion place ; 

But some dull souls think matter cannot move 
Into fit shapes without the powers above. 

And therefore fancy that the gods did make 
And rule this All. How great is that mistake. 

’Tis death alone dissolves and breaks the chain, 
Scattering all things to their first seeds again. 

’Tis plain that souls and minds are born and grow, 
And all by age or accident decay as bodies do.” 

VI 

Yet has Fear, nay, shuddering awe, covered the 
Earth with shrines full of wickedness, foolish rites, and 
Superstitions, cruel sacrifices, hatred and a dogmatism 
Which ignores the laws governing matter. 


CICEKO 

FL. 45 B.C. 

I 

The order, beauty and all the phenomena of the universe 
Proclaim the existence of a Supreme and Eternal Being. 

His powers and activities infinitely surpass ours. 

And point to a divine, spiritual and free intelligence — 

One apart from the corruptions due to matter and time. 
Eternal in its nature, and to us incomprehensible. 

II 

Every citizen must be taught regarding the gods 
That they direct all things by their power and wisdom, 

Are kind and benevolent to the good, and just to the wicked. 
Can see all secrets and judge the intentions of the heart. 

III 

The gods are not the authors of what we call evil. 

Even death is a necessity — the rest and refuge of all. ^ 

' ^ - - — - ^ ^ a ..... 
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Even death is a necessity the rest and refuse of all. 
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Nought is chance, but all has been foreseen by Jove, 

And he makes the hereafter diflScult only to the wicked. 

IV 

Pray to Jove for all things external and beyond thee, 

As for a good climate and against plagues and enemies, 

But seek not for that which thine own efforts can accomplish. 
As contentment, courage, and victory over evil. 


HILLEL, Jewish High Priest 
FL. 30 B.a 

I 

Do unto others as thou wouldst be done by, 

And whatsoever thou wouldst not others should 
Do unto thee, do not thou to thy fellows — 

This is the substance of the law and the prophets, 

All the rest is but commentary thereon. 

71 

The true Pharisee is ho who, from love to tlie Father, 
Doeth his will honestly and with his whole heart* 

III 

A name magnified is a name destroyed 
For the humble man shall be exalted 
And the proud man humbled. 

JV 

Greatness flies if pursued, and follows him who runs. 

Be thou diligent for thy day is short. 

And say not thou wilt study when leisure comes, 

For it never cometh to the procrastinator. 

V 

He who learns not, or diverts the law to his own good, 
Is not worthy of life ; he diminishes learning, 

Like as all do who increase it not, for Yahve only 
Helps the diligent — those striving after truth and right. 

VI 

Every sin yielded to will be thorns in thy path, 
Disabling thee from comprehending the noble and true, 
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VII 

Righteousness is peace, and vulgarity is not piety ; 

Neither associate with, nor live near, a pious fool. 

VIII 

Where there are no men, endeavour thou to be a man, 

And know that a good name is better than a king’s crown ; 
And that better is the diligent worker than he who fears God. 
He fills the universe as does the soul the body ; 

Yet, like Him, it is not seen, though seeing all, 

IX 

Let thy good works be considered higher than all thy learning, 
And judge not thy neighbor till thou be in his place. 

X 

This world is a roadside inn ; beyond lies thy eternal home. 
The righteous man is therefore a striver after goodness. 
Knowing no rest either in this world or mayhap in the next. 

XI 

The strong man is he who can control himself ; 

The rich man he who is satisfied with his lot. 

Wisdom is his who is quick to hear and slow to forget. 

And the reverse of this is an evil lot. 

XII 

If thy wife be small, bend lowly and whisper to her. 

Let her heart be thy sanctuary, her presence thy home ; 

For know, that the blessed union of man and woman 
Is tlie radiance of heaven’s Shekinah on earth. 


I’HILO JUD^US 

FL. 20 A.C. (20 B.C. 50 A.C.) 

1 

Yahve spake to man in times past in allegories, 

That seeing they might see, but only the wise understand, 
Lest his mysteries be trampled under foot by the 
Ignorant, and in his wrath he consume them. 

II 

The mysteries of our Genesis, its patriarchs and leaders. 
Are allegories of too deep significance for the uninitiated. 
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III 

Nothing can be generated out of nothing, so neither can any tiling 
Which exists be destroyed, so as to become non-existent. 

How could any thing he generated out of that which exists not ? 

IV 

Study the Law — the school-master and guide of the good. 

So that thy daily conduct be approved by Clod and man ; 

For the Creator is the Law-maker, Law-giver and Father — 

Our God the absolutely perfect but incomprehensible AU-im. 

V 

He changes not nor combines with matter or spirit. 

But is “ The Eternal One,” exalted “ above all predicates.” 

Even thy thoughts cannot reach unto him ; 

Only by his phenomena canst thou know him. 

VI 

The beautifully formed universe proclaims him 
As “ Al-Shadi, the wise and intelligent first cause ” 

Whom to try and know, contemplate and communicate with. 
Should be the ultimate object and joy of his creatures. 

Yll 

He sent his Logos to mediate with a world lying in wickedness ; 
For the “ Absolutely Perfect,” Infinite and Immutable, 

Could not dwell with the imperfect and changeable; 

So “The Word” became “The Fashioner” and Judging Spirit, 
The power, the speech, the wisdom of the eternal. 

Incarnating the spiritual, invisible and incomparably divine. 

VIII 

Yahve acted on primeval, lifeless and quiescent matter, 
Conceived, divided and arranged the unformed, which was 
Potential of evil and imperfection like to our own carnality. 

And which resisted and resists the divine influence. 

IX 

The Logos is the effulgence of the Father’s glory, 

A primal existence of pure light around His throne. 

Separated from which we are in Kimmerian darkness. 

Deepening in intensity the further we recede therefrom. 
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SENECA 

FL. 40 A.C. (10 B.C. TO 65 A.C.) 

This learned tutor of the Emperor Nero was an eklcktik Stoik 
and sincere Theist. Though living in the centre of an impure 
and corrupt court and capital, he has handed down to us some of the 
highest, truest and most practical ethikal teaching ; so much so that 
he has been claimed as a Christian, and even a teacher of Paul, in 
fourteen letters to that apostle ; and certainly Paurs qiutsl writings, as 
they appeared long after Senecas death, arc in substance, and often 
even in words, those of the great Roman. It is of course highly im- 
probable that Seneca, a wealthy noble and, after the royal families, 
perhaps the second person in the Empire, ever heard of and far less 
corresponded with the poor itinerant preacher; but it is almost a 
certainty that all the world knew the religious teaching of the great 
noble, more especially Paul, who is believed to have been in Rome 
when Seneca was the most prominent person in the Empire. 

1 

God is ever present with us, nay within us ; 

He has a fatherly mind ; loves and cherishes tlio good ; 

Exercises his providence and power over all men and things, 

And without God, no man can be upright and good. 

II 

He listens to our prayers, and in mercy pardons men's errors. 

And heeds not the reproaches of the ignorant and ungodly. 

Imitate then thy God, who is good even to the ungrateful. 

Giving sunshine and rain alike to good and bad, 

And leaving the seas open even to j)irates. 

III 

God’s supreme intelligence fashioned the world, 

Providing for the needs of all men and creatures. 

And it is he who sustains and governs all things. 

He subjected all animals and things to man, 

And endowed him with a mind swifter 

And more searching than the winds of heaven. 

Anticipating the stars and planets in their courses. 

And enabling him to subdue nature to his purposes. 
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IV 

What is Nature but God ? presiding over Keason, 

And penetrating through all parts of the wondrous whole. 
Tempering the seasons for man’s varied needs, 

And anticipating and over-ruling all for his use. 

V 

Yet Jove’s ways are secret and past finding out, 

For he encloses himself within himself,” 

And our vision reaches only to part of his works. 

Of matter 'pcr se we arc ignorant, seeing only phenomena ; 
]}ut our thoughts can dwell upon his attributes. 

And our daily lives make manifest our adoration. 

VI 

He has placed “ within us his own sacer spiritusj' 

To guide and aid us in discerning good from evil ; 

For '' sinful wc have been, arc, and will be ; ” 

Yet conscience can hold up heaven’s mirror, 

Rebuke and recall us, if it be not seared or sullicnl 
By repeated neglects of the divine voice. 

VII 

Let the acquisition of wisdom be the purpose of thy life, 
Which ‘^is not really short unless thou make it so.” 

Be brave and good, overcoming thine inate failings. 
Neither be appalled by dangers, cast down by adversity, 
Nor elated by praise and prosperity, but maintain 
A spirit of impassiveness and gentle equanimity. 

VIII 

To be happy we must court neither power nor wealth, 

For both are snares, and usually prove enemies 
To the acquisition of knowledge and virtue. 

To be truly virtuous requires much wisdom. 

Which few have leisure or can attain unto.’ 

Yet let not learning be bound by thy necessities, 

For this is intemperance ” akin to pride and self-seeking. 

IX 

Learn from Epikuros that “ the knowledge of sin 
Is the first necessary step towards regeneration ” ; 
Therefore keenly review thy words and deeds, neither 
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Omitting, excusing nor hiding aught from thyself. 

Fear not to cast out from thy heart, mind or life. 

All that has led or prompted to evil ; yea, if 
Need be, pluck out the offending member itself. 

X 

The divine sower cast abroad good seed, but some 
Fell on barren marshy ground, and other from 
Neglect produces only thorns and weeds, not grain. 

See thou prove the wise and good husbandman, 

For fruits correspond with the seed sown, and the 
Produce, with the intelligence and care bestowed. 

XI 

Good Cometh not from evil, nor figs from the olive tree ; 

Nor from an unclean vessel, however bright outside. 

Can flow pure water ; so from an evil heart can 
Only come evil thoughts — maturing wicked deeds. 

XII 

Embark not on distant hopes ; saying I will buy. 

Build, acquire wealth and honors, and rest sated ; 

Alas, we know not what the morrow may bring forth ; 

And happiness depends not on these, but on a good life. 

XIII 

Virtue calleth unto us and “ is barred unto none. 

Inviting kings and gentlefolks, bond and free,” and saying : 
“ Wheresoever man is, there is room for doing good.” 

XIV 

The good ones must toil, spend and be spent for mankind. 
Live for others and not self, for a cross, I'ather than a crown. 
Better virtue and peace of mind than royal honors 
And the palm branch, with an eager, aching heart. 

XV 

Thy duties to others are imperative, and should be hearty. 
Agreeable and gentle, this even to the churlish. 

To enemies be yielding and at all times just. 

Be slow to “ mark the pimples upon others. 

And keenly remember the ulcers on thine own body.” 
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PERSIUS, Roman Stoik and Poet 
34 TO 62 A.C. 

Let us present a sacrifice to heaven 
Dearer than tribes by graceless greatness given ; 
Composed affections, thoughts from malice free, 

A heart deep tinctured with humanity ; 

Such is the sacrifice the gods demand ; 

A cake suffices from a spotless hand/’ 


EPICTETUS 

80 A.C. 

I 

Love not darkness nor shut the door of thy mind 
To light or argument, however little thou likest them ; 

For this is to reject the deity and thy divine part or daimcni — 
That inner prophet, conscience, never resting. 

Divine and incorruptible guardian, without 
Which thou canst not know good from evil. 

II 

Jove requires thee to be faithful to every truth 
And true to every fresh light he sendeth thee ; 

Yea, that thou should st accept it though thou sulfer for it. 

Be faithful to him even unto death. 

Pray to him as an ever-present introspector, 

And let thy communings be frequent. 

Accept his decrees with a contented spirit. 

III 

Let goodness be thy aim, not avarice or self-seeking. 

Even learning will not protect thee from these ; 

Nor can learning alone, purify thy moral nature. 

This is the highest and best result of true philosophy ; 

It should teach us to resist evil and love goodness. 

And give us even in want and sorrow contented minds. 

IV 

Rest not on any mere theory, prating only to others,” 

Practise the virtues thou knowest, and control even thy conceptions. 
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V 

That only is good or evil which we are free to choose. 

Nothing external to man controls his choice ; 

Not even Jove, but reason which makes us superior to brutes. 
Whoso repudiates reason, falls from the divine ; 

For the essence of deity is Reason, Mind and Knowledge — 
The trinity of nature, a completeness which pleaseth God. 

VI 

The essence of true religion is purity and goodness, 

The abstaining from evil, however much we suffer ; 

Bearing all things that we ina}’ accomplish good. 

VII 

He doeth well even though he forsake wife and family, 

So that he may more perfectly serve Jove and man, 

Live more for others and loss unto himself. 


THE EMPEROR M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
Fl. IGO (121-1 SO) A.c. 

I 

Thou canst not separate the past from the present 
Any more than dissever nature’s rigid continuity. 

Law rules all in just sequence — foreseeable by the wise, 

And ordained by the deity for the righteous rule of the whole. 

II 

Be content though evil happen unto thee. 

Yea though the universe appear an ungoverned chaos — 

A wild torrent without a path or purpose. 

For only through ills and suffering does man progress. 

III 

Act well thy part, but let reason govern thee ; 

Neither fear nor flatter, and seek wisdom from the gods 
For they wish thee to be rational like unto themselves. 

Ask them to remove from thee unjust fears concerning them, 
And to bestow upon thee knowledge of thy real defects. 

IV 

Let a true philosophy keep thee from pride and selfishness, 
Making thee conscious of thy many shortcomings, 

And swift to determine what is true in judgments. 
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V 

Be gentle and forgiving, tempering justice with mercy. 

Strive to diffuse happiness with a cheerful spirit ; 

Alleviate, and where possible, raise the condition of all. 

Of women, children, slaves and others mthiu thy influence. 

Be the help of the destitute and physician to the sick. 

Honor all as if brethren, then will mutual love abound. 

VI 

The precepts of the Law form a Religion of charity and justice ; 
Giving all their dues, and helping them to live righteously. 

If thou canst say : “ 1 have not spoken or acted wrongly,” 

Then indeed hast thou well fulfilled thy part. 

VII 

Humanity apart from the gods requires thee to forgive injuries ; 

To show no wrath nor return evil for evil ; 

Nay, abstain even from the thought of evil, and so fashion 
Thy soul as much as may be into the divine likeness. 

VI T I 

Let “ right reason, the OHhos Loyon, as a divine emanation,” 

Be thy guide, and duty — pleasant or irksome — thy manly religion. 
Cultivate that Logoff or divine spirit which is within thee 
By a life of lofty moral purity, unstained by hope of benefits. 

Then shalt thou understand the Logos which unites thee with divinity. 
He sins who tries “ to bargain with the silent infinite ” for reward. 
Expect nought, be righteous and fear not thy end, for he 
Is but half a man who disquiets himself as to death. 

IX 

It is not enough to do good ; do it for its own sake. 

Without a thought of benefit or even gratitude in return ; 

And “ whisper it not to another, but pass on to fresh deeds,” 

Even as the vine produces its fruits, still pressing upwards. 

X 

Many grains of incense burn on the same altar ; 

What matters it if one drops sooner or later into the flame ; 

Be ready to yield up life like the ripe olive ; blessing the 
Earth nurse, and thanking the mother tree which bore us. 
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Gleanings from TURANIAN or Pre-Aryan Indians 
Usually called “ Aborigines,” of whom there are 40,000,000. 

SONTALS OF Southern Bangal Hilly Tracts, 

^ ^ ^ A race of great antiquity. 

I 

We simple ones love justice and fear and resist coercion ; 

But will dy our beloved land to live in peace. 

II 

Great crimes are unknown amongst us ; 

And we have no laws relating unto criminals. 

HI 

Of hard and uncharitable men we know many. 

They will be sufferers both now and hereafter ; 

Also they who try to make money of the stranger. 

And feel no pain in the distress of another. 

IV 

Man must live chastely and be the husband of one wife ; 

Content with what heaven bestows, and loving all. 

BOODOS A^D DHIMALS of Eastern India 

I 

Have no dealings with the violent. War is unnecessary : 

Live in peace with all, especially neighboring peoples. 

Ji 

Excel in honesty and strive to live well thine own life, 

Yet cringe not before the wayward and covetous. 

Be firm and truthful, amicable and charitable, 

Offering hospitality freely unto all men. 

HI 

Be chaste, and despise unchastity and divorce, 

Loving thy wife and keeping her only unto thee. 

Treat her with respect, confidence and kindness. 

And let her not labor outside thine own house. 

Love, protect and respect thy children. 

Teaching them kind and peaceful ways. 
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LEPCHAS, KUCHES and H6s. of N.E. India 

1 

See thou be truthful in all matters, 

Yea, tho’ a lie might save thy life. 

II 

Be the husband of one wife, and be true to her 
As thou desirest she may be to thee. 

III 

Be affable and kind, desiring rather to give than receive. 
Excel in honesty and in the forgiveness of injuries, 
Making up differences by generous concessions ; 

So that mutual respect, not malice, abound. 


ARAFURAS and JAKUNS. (Trans-India) 

I 

Let us have brotherly love and live at peace, 

Seeking wealth and power only to alleviate misery. 

u 

Askest thou “ if I have a soul and have heard of a future state ? ” 
Verily the Arafura knoweth not such matters. 

None have returned to us after death. 

How, then, can such things be learned ? 

“ Who created this world and all in and around it ? ” 

Truly we knew not that it had been created. 

Many have spoken to us about these things, 

But none have said anything reliable. 

W^hen we die, the wise say there is an end of us. 

To this very much might be added. In Mr Lyall’s li\d. Foemh- a 
wild Indian aborigine replies as follows to the above cross-questioning 
of a missionary : — 

“ Thou sayest I have a soul, a spirit that never dies : 

If He was content when I was not, why not when I pass by ? ” 
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POLYNESIANS, TONGANS, and Adjacent Islands. 

THEIR VERY ANCIENT TEACHINGS. 

I 

Be ye kind one to another ; 

True and faithful to all thy brethren. 

And especially to those of thine own house. 

II 

Honour thy father and thy mother, 

Treating them tenderly and thoughtfully ; 

Nor fail to be respectful and helpful to the aged. 

III 

Have too much respect for thyself to steal. 

Or even to covet that which is thy neighboylr's. 

IV 

Be not a tale-bearer slanderer. 

And abhor blasphemy and all irreligion. 

V 

Chastity and a good name is woman s crown and glory. 

And should also be that of every self-respecting man. 

VI 

Practise hospitality, not only to the stranger but to all, 

And let none say of thee : He is selfish and uncharitable. 

vir 

Strive to act and speak nobly and generously. 

Not from fear of misfortunes here and hereafter, 

But for the inward happiness and peace which 
Goodness confers on the good and just man.* 


AZTEKS, OF OUR Middle Ages 

Keep peace with all men, thine own nation 
No less than the stranger tribes around thee. 

Art thou injured, wait patiently and be humble ; 

For the Supreme One sees and will right thee. 

Be chaste, nay look not curiously on any woman, 

For this is to commit sin with thine eyes. 

* A great deal of similar moral and pious teaching will bo found in early 
writings of Polynesian missionaries, as in Mariner^ &c., and see Prof. Huxley 
in Nineteenth Century Review^ Ap. 1886. 

. I , 



In the Neligherry Hills of India dwell tribes of which 
Colonel Ouchterlon^ writes : ‘‘ Drunkenness and violence 
are unknown among them.” Campbell says of the 
Lepchas : They have seldom any quarrels, and such 

as arise are settled by their chiefs without violence or 
malice.” He also says : “ They are singularly forgiving 
of injuries, making mutual amends and concessions.” 

Hunter says of the Santals: “Crime and criminal 
officers are unknown.^^ Of the Jakuns we read ; “ They 
never steal anything, not even the most insignificant 
trifle.” Another author writes : “ No part of the world is 
freer from crime than the district of Malacca — a few petty 
cases of assault or of disputes about property are all that 
occur.” Of the Arafuvas, RolfT writes : “ They have an 
ambition to gain the name of rich men by paying the 
debts of the poorer. In an election of chief, the dis- 
appointed candidate was much grieved ; but he finally 
said : ‘ Whether chief or not, I still have the power to be 
Qf use to my fellow-villagers.’ The old men said that was 
so, and it comforted him.” Miss Bird, a recent traveller 
of note in Japan, says she found the Ainos, a tribe far 
inland, to be truthful, gentle, and considerate. She 
adds, with a bit of romance: “I hope I shall never forget 
the music of their low, sweet voices — the soft light of their 
mild brown eyes, and the wonderful sweetness of their 
smiles.” Of the Dhimals we are told : They treat their 
wives and daughters with confidence and kindness, while 
polygamy, concubinage, and adultery are not tolerated ” 
Some of you have read Tacitus, and no doubt recall 
his account of the chastity of the northern tribes of 
Europe before they were conquered by the Romans or 
converted to Christianity, Such accounts come from 
all ages and from many lands — truth, honesty, chastity, 
gentleness, tenderness — such as are by no means uni- 
versal in lands under the influence of Jesus. — ' 
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PORPHYRIOS 

FL. 295 A.c. ( 233 - 205 ) 

I 

Our God is not all things, nor divided among all. 

Yet is in all things, and present everywhere. 

He containeth all, and is yet separate and apart from all, 

He is the source of all multitude, yet a perfect unity. 

II 

He is present totally to every worshipper as a God, 

Intellect and soul. Being everywhere he is nowhere. 

As all-pervading intellect, he is in no subordinate essences. 

But as intellect he possesses the soul, which is everywliere, 

Though in respect to body nowhere. 

Yet body exists in soul, intellect and God, 

. And the intellect is the cause of souls. 

HI 

Seek the Supreme, and wrestle with him in prayer, 

For this conjoins the good man with divinity ; 

But animadvert not on heaven, nor pray for worldly benefits, 

Strive rather to elevate thy soul and dispose it 
For the reception of supreme illumination. 

As heated paper when placed near the flame 
Becomes wrapped in the divine element, 

So strive to get heated in thy devotions. 

That thou mayest readily burst into flame. 

From the transcendental vagaries of Porphyry may have sprung 
many of the Christian extravagances of the monks and priests of our 
Middle Ages. The Athanasian creed of the sixth century looks like 
a direct evolution of some of his mystical teaching. . 


2 S 
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MAHAMAD, The Arabian Prophet 
FL. 600 A.a ( 570 - 632 ) 

This great Messenger of Allah ’’ taught as follows in the 
Koran and some authoritative discourses. 

1 

Allah is Light, the brightness of heaven and earth ; 

The Light of Lights, who giveth only according to his will. 

He is a light unto those who seek him ; ever dwelling 
In the chamber of his saints, and making bright their 
Morning and evening sacrifice of prayer and praise. 

II 

It is he who giveth da3dight and darkness, lieat and cold ; 

He gathers together and disperses the clouds of heaven, 

Sending sunshine and rain unto whom lie pleases 
And withholding it from others as he deems fit. 

Who art thou to question the Creator ami Giver ? 

III 

Whom he willetli, he saves, therefore jiray thou without ceasing. 
To whom he giveth no light, there is no light ; 

Thou canst not even intercede with Allah till 
He so guide thy will — an act of his good jdeasure. 

Salvation is purely a gift of his free grace. 

IV 

Out of nothing and for his own purpose, he created all, 

And whom he created, lie also predestinated ; 

Knowing and ordering everything from the beginning. 

Therefore is he the author of evil as well as good ; 

Of war, pestilence and famine, of hell as well as lieaven. 

V 

He Joveth Islam, imposing "'mercy on himself’ ; 

And his children in paradise will gaze " with scorn ” 

On the everlasting torments of the damned. 

Fear him if so be thou wouldst be saved. 

And listen unto the teaching of his " messenger ” ; 

For he standeth by the portals of the heavens. 

And without him none may enter therein. 
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Though thy path be dark and thorny, still trust Allah ; 

He dealeth ever righteously, if inscrutably, 

Rewarding all, high and low, according to their faith. 

To some he giveth even now, but to all hereafter. 

VIT 

He sees thee when none observe, and accepts the secret 
Aspirations of the heart as well as of the lips. 

Seek communion therefore with him at all times 
And places — amidst the stated assemblies of his people 
As well as at those others he specially prescribes. 

Seek him austerely in the annual fasts and Haj ; 

Performing every rite and ceremony prescribed for 
The faithful at the sacred seasons and shrines. 

Vlll 

When thou prayest, turn towards the holy place ” 

And to Safa and Marwa — the beacons of God.'’ 

Neglect them not; it is good to make pilgrimages there, 

And to circumambulate the K^aha with prayers and praise. 

It is the special clioseii place of the Ruler of heaven and earth, 
Who wearieth not, nor is perplexed by the burden 
Of things, nor by the worship of his people. 

IX 

All in the heavens and earth worship Allah ; 

But worship thou him ouly — not the orbs which 
He has created — sun, moon or the elements. 

He is ‘‘ the only ever living and self-subsistent One ; 

The brightness of eternity and the lamp of truth ” ; 

And only in communion with him cometh light. 

Else is life a vain show — frivolous and unprofitable. 

X 

Neglect no ordinance of thy tribe nor duty of thy station ; 
Remember that he who obeys a good impulse, to him 
It is good, and “ Allah knoweth it, and is grateful.” 

Observe every good and moral law of man 

For the Lord's sake, thy fellows, and thine own profit, 

And as an example for thy children to do likewise. 
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XJ 

Honor thy spiritual rulers, temporal though they be ; 

Also kings and chiefs, for their authority is from God. 

XII 

Fight only in the armies of Allah and slay the seditious. 

But be merciful when they desist, and pardon the penitent. 
And if thou canst, release the captives. 

XIII 

Allah is no respecter of persons or of nations. 

Punishing all who sin, be they high or low — even 
Islamis and the pious, each according to their deeds and faith. 
Whoso among the faithful publicly confesseth their faults 
Will not perish everlastingly like the infidel race. 

XIV 

Seek justice for thy kindred, more especially for Islam ; 

Turn not the beggar or needy from thy door. 

Nor any faithful poor ones from thy midst, 

Nor any stranger guest from thy house and board. 

XV 

Lend to none with usury, nor to thy kinsman with interest, 
Nor, till of full age, touch the wealth of the orphan ; 

For Allah protects these and all the poor of Islam. 

xvi 

Health, power and position are gifts lent to thee by God, 

And to him thou must render account thereof. 

They are plants nourished by his rains, and 
Whether corn or stubble, lent to thee for a purpose. 

Give therefore offerings of all th^u possessest. 

XVII 

Thou mayest eat all things not forbidden in Al-Kord'tt, 

But drink no wine nor play games of chance. 

If thou canst not pardon a brother, prosecute reasonably, 
Causing him kindly to do that which is just ; 

For evil is best repelled by goodness and justice. 

XVIII 

Let thine own and thy wife’s raiment be simple, 

And her adorning be only unto her lord. 

Rule well and wisely thine own house and affairs, 
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Exercizing economy and avoiding excess, 

And where possible all appearance of rule. 

XIX 

Alike in home, camp and council, acknowledge God ; 

And be bold in confessing him and all truths, 

Nor shrink from enforcing and acting upon the same. 

Slur not over any commandments of Allah, 

And be forward to announce his attributes. 

XX 

Praise him, frequently and openly, crying aloud 
That “ He only is God — The One, and Mahamad his prophet ; 
That He is the only ruler, guide and judge of living and dead. 
Knowing all that is and shall be — The Everlasting, 

The Ilnbegotten and Unbegetting, Omnipotent and Omniscient — 
The One without a second, compeer or comparison — 

A Being, personal yet incorporeal and incomprehensible.'’ 

XXI 

Presume not to speak, nay thinky of three Gods, 

Nor of three in one,*' nor of a Messiah-God ; 

Nor compare to Allah, “ Jesus the Nazarine, son of Mary," 

Nor Abraham, Moses or other servant of The Kternal." 

XXJl 

Honor and invoke him as “ the one and only eternal Father-God,'^ 
And serve and love him, his archangels, angels and all 
The “ Company of the Faithful," here and hereafter. 

Kre(iuently contemplate the resurrection of saints, 

The passage before the judgment seat, and a life for ever 
With Allah, and the spirits of ^he just made perfect. 

XXIII 

None indeed who deny Allah and his prophet can be saved, 

But to Sabean, Jew and Christian, or those who of ignorance 
Know not Islam, there need come no fear. 

Neither shall they grieve ” — God is Merciful. 

N,B , — The above should be read with our Article X, as indeed should 
all these “ Short Texts ’* with the Ten Studies forming this volume. 
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Aaliilu=Yahalu. Moon (feiii.) Sun Yiih. 

A, Alif, Aa. 335 male ; 384 moon Aa = Ya; 
390-1 begets. 

Ab, Ab-Ad, Pers. 168. 

Abhirs. 41, 243 Dravids. 

Abi-malak. 338 Abimalech. 

Abn. 343 A stone and Alun, 351, 

Abram. 350 his sacrifice ; 353-5 Oatli 
394, 402 paganism, cf. Bahman, Brah- 
man, 333. 

Absolution, Confession. 

Abu. 17. 

Abysinia. 12 etymol, ; 476 rule in Vaman. 

Acacia. 356 Arb. Boss shrine, cf. Bush 
Moses. 

Achainienides. 150, 161-4, 184, 230. 

Ad, Adityas. 168. 

Adam. 79, 196, 340 ('ey Ion peak ; 375 
Maim, Arufat. 

Adam. _538 ofK‘aba. 

Adar, Atar, Igni, Agni, 186, 260-2-3 
vc(lik ; 396 spiritual 

Adarpad. 154. 

Adi, Buddha. 7, 16. 

Adon-is. 384 Yahvc ; 393 Adon-Ra cult ; 
^ fig. 11. 399. 

'^cskulajuus. 608. cf. A.sklipio.s. 

Ages, time. 216 Vuga. 

-^gnostiks. 27 Jains ; 42-3, 255, 269, 297 
in Taoism ; 309, 310 in Confucius, 567, 

_ 591. 

Ah, Ach. nx, 390-1 Yachave=Yahue. 

Aham = Asani. 29. 

Ahi, Alii, Azi, Azhi-Dahak. 99, 195. 

Ahriman, Satan, Iblis. 188, 189, 190-1, 
Tempts Savior 220-1, 195-7, 204, 214,571 
Aharain. 

Ahunavair, formula, Avc Mary, 204-5. 

Ahura - Mazda, Auhar - Mazdah. 183-4, 
192-6-8, 204 a form of Adam. Art. III., 
145-242, 172-4, 571. 

‘Aini-Akbari. 29. 

Airyana Vtcdya, Airaii Ycg. 196 Kden ; 
temptation, 216-9, 222. 

Aischulos. 45. 

Aishc. 362 Hosea’s Yahve. 

Aithiopians. 428. 

Ai-Yar, Ai-anar, lyar, ler, Jer. 402-5 Jah, 
Irae, Yirc, Wrath = BIiima and Bhairava 
of India, cf. Jer-u-salm. 

Ajanta, Caves. 133, 119. 

Ajita-satru. 11, 13, 6^Ajata-satru. 
>Akkads. 169-60-72, '192, 336 Babylon, 
Dinder-ki. cf. Tenger, 375 ; Kisar and 
Ansar. 

Ako-man( 


j Akyab, 79. 

I Alaliaster’s Wheel of Law. 

Alahat, Al-illa, Ilahat, Al-lilat, Allitta, 
Al-ilat. 339 (fern.) Al, ‘01 or Allah; 
340 Babylon cult ; 356 Oro-talt. 

Al, Ale, Eli, Ilj Ilu, Illius, Ale-im, Alu-e, 
Aul, Awal, Allah. 125, 256, 333-343; 
344 W’Ale son of Odin, Al-Il ; 335 Allah- 
j Ta-fil == Zeus Talus, Al-hakm, Al-Ola ; 

I 337 Job’s Able; 339 Allah = A1-Shadi, 
q.v, ; 343-6-7 Ale-im, his character, &c. 
348 ])1. im. ; 349 Moses an Aleim ; 35(j 
Alam, Phen. Oaken ( Jod ; 354 Alu of Asyr, 
Aleim as idols ; 356.-7 Allah and Aleim 
j character; 362 WaT"t)f' YAhs and Als ; 

I 375. Ait. viii., 383-411 ; 396 Allah ; 487, 
517-521 his character; 642-45 Short 
Texts. 

Alassada. 53. 

Alhiruni. 28 Jains. 

Alburz. 216. 

Alexander the Great. 128, 40-2, 64-6, 83, 
116, 150-2-9 Eastern Sekandcr, 167, 205 
232. 

Alexander, Gen. G. 280 on Tiio, 314, 318. 

Alexandria. 45-8, 53-4, 70, 424 Hebrew 
ca})ital. 

' Alfabets. 70, 87-9, 170. 

Ali and Ali-itcs. 487. 

Al-Lat, AkL Ala. 339 sexual, 356. 

Al-Shadi.^ 359-363 see Shadi and Shati, 
389, not “ strong.” 

Alun. 334 Oak ; 338 Tabor, 342. 

Al-uza, Al-‘Ozza. 339 see Uza. 

‘Amal. 529 conduct. 

Ama, Uma, Prakriti. 366. « 

I Amen, Araon, Aman. 335, 350. 

I America. 123-4. 

Ameshaspands, Ainshasj>ands. 187-8. 

Amitabha. 70. 

Amravati. 52, 84, 

Amrita. 258. 

Amru, Mosk. 466 sacred pillars. 

Anahit. 162. 

Analects, Confuciau. 315. 

Anaxagoras. 39, 43, 608-9. 

Anaximander. 582. 

Andhra. 29, 72, 84-8 Tel-lingana. 248. 

Angels, Heaven hosts. 187-8 Amshaspands ; 
479 in Islam, 529. 

Anger, Terror, Fear. 179, 180. cf. Ai-Yar, 
Irae, Yire, lyfir, 

Angro-Manyush. 175-7, “ Spirit of Evil,’* 
Spento-M — = “ S. of Good,” Anha-M — . 

Annihilation. 271-2 Absorption ; 527 
among Sufis. 
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AntigonuB. 50, 64-5. 

Antiochus. 49 Soter, 65*9, 71. 

Annam. 73-7, 91, 135-9 Tongkin, Canton. 
Apastamha, 20, 62-7. 

Aphrodite, Anaita, Anahit, Ashera, Astarat, 
Urania. 162-9, 339, 373 Atargates. 
Apokryfa. 34. 

Apollonins, Tyana. 53, 71, 592. 

Apty, Absu. 22 Ocean Abyss, Tiamat, 358, 
361, 391 the Begcter. cf. A, Aa = Ya. 
Aquila, Akila, Onkelos. 428, 433. 

Arabia. 474-479. / 4/ ^ 

Arafat. 506 Sermon and Haj, 547-9. 
Arafuras and Jakuns. 639 their elhiks. 
Arahat. 18, 22. Arhat. 

Arani. 340-1 Fire stick, 375 
Arax, Aras. 161, 219 Daitya, 222 
Arbela. 118. 

Arboreal Cult. Art. vii., Elohim, 333-382 ; 
353-7 Oaken Spirits ; 370 a Com- 
mon faith, David and Mulberry trees, 375. 
407. 




Archipelago. 50, 73. 

Architectiiie. 44. 

Arda Nari. 579. 

Ardasir Bab. 152, 209 Sasan, 237. 
^ristTas. 429-430. cf. LXX. 
ristotle. 44-6, 161-5, 182 Mazdoan age, 
232, 620-622. 






Aristoxenos. 40. 

Arks. 124 K*aba ; 222 Zand ; 370 shoe 
idea ; 397, 541 Makan. 

Armagcdon. 486 of Islam, 
rraaili, Earth spirit. 197, 222. 

^A.rmenia. * 236. /J/ 

Arsakian'^Partliian dyn. 208, 232-3-7, 

dyn. ends, 

Arta-Xerscs II. 153, 206-9 Sasan ; 415-16 
allows Hebrews to build temjde. 

Aryaman, Airyanian, Airman. 174-5 ; 215 
Healing Spirit. 

Aryans. 12, 99, 120 Irans ; 116, 127, 156, 
167, 183-5 Arian ; 206, 229-30, 244-250, 
260 Age ; 414 last to form religion.s. 


Asanga. 17. 

Ascetiks. 40, 70 Hermits, Yogis, Fakirs, 
Monks, Sanyasis ; 258 Asceticism gives 
immortality ; 294 Tao. 

Aslia. 19)pi^ita ; 214 Ashem-Vohu ; 220-8 
Asha-Vahista ; 223 Holy Law. 

Ashak. 365. 

Ashem Vohu. 571. 

Ashgahs. 478 Sabcan. 

Ashl. _366-7. 

A.shr, Ashera, Athr, Isaru. 162, 337 mq.) 
342 Ashraels : 343 A-Balatat ; 364-373, 
365 Asur life giving tree ; 368-9 figs. 8, 
9, 10 Asyr Ashr cult ; 371 making Ashrs ; 
373 become spiritual ; 398-9, 403 forms 
_ of ler, lyar, Yirc ; 549 fig. IS. 

Ashr-uth, Ashr-oth, Ishtar, Ashtaroth, 
Astarte, ‘Oster, E^ostr, Easter. 366-8, 
373 Ash-tharath Kamaim. 

Asiatic Qtly. 157, 203-228 Appen. A.B. 
Asmodens, Aeshma-daeva. 192. 

70 ^nd of, Makabis 283. 


Asoka. 4 '5, 6 Rock Inscrips. ; 20, 23 Fai 
28, 30, 46-8, 50, 65-67 Bhabra Stela 
Lilts ; 88 Alfabet, 157, 232-3. Intro. Cl 
^sura. 158, 174 Mazda, 184. 
I'A.sva-ghosha. 48, 70-71. _ 

Asvat-tha. ^55 Banian, /v/Sap a V 
prayer, 377. 

Asyria. 230. 

Athar, A tar, Adar, God of Fire. 178, 1 
Atheists. 171 Mazdans ; 255-7, 263 Ved 
525 secrets of Islam. 

AthenasifS Creed. 641 Porphyrian '( 7^ 
Atliletiks. 317 Confucius ; 596 Bud<lha 
^thra-vans, Mo])eds. 166. 

'A.tman. 27 Jains, Soul Spirit, Ego ; *2 
266 Para-Atman. 

^ _ 616 Demokritos ; 62yjucretiui 

I Atropateno. 166 Modes ; 219 Adar-baijj 
I Atiia. 344 Pol^mesian spirits. 

! Atys. 369 Phrygian cult. 

, Augustine, St. 47. 
i Augustus, Emp. 55. * 

Auiea Regis. 84. 

Australia. 122-3. 

I Avalokct. 108, 340 Avanti-lsvara. 

, Avati. 27 -T^j-jain = M;Ua-rashtra. IH 
I Avasta-zaiid. 15, 64, 165 Darega ; 1 
150-9 Scriptures; 171 age; 203 chroi 
181 age; etymol., 184-202, 214, 2 
228, 218, 221-2, 241. 2.^-2, . 

! Avatars. 120 Bfili ; 175 Hindu and M 
dean. 

Averoes. 494. 

- Avicena. 494. 2^ ') 

Avidya = not Vidya.orV (‘drill ta. ^2.57, 264 

; Avieniis. 82. 

Ayinonier. 144. 

I Aznlil. 529 Islam. 

I Aztek.s. 139, 141, 640 their e.thiks. 

j Baal, B*ol, Baalim. 345-7 cult; 356 Ha-b; 
Phqn. Baal, 384. 

Babylon. 12, 44-7-9, 53-9 ; 336 Ka-Ding 
I Cf. Tciigcr. 

Bacon, Roger. ji39 bis fate. 

Baliamuth. 360./ 

Bahrain, fire. 17&. 

Baktria, Balk. 3, 7, 12, 25-6, 40, 52-3, ( 
166-7, 183, 242. 

! Balata, Ballut, Balanus. 343 oak cnlt. 

Bel, Baal, ‘Al, ‘Alun. 

! Balibhi. 71 Valibhi. 

I Balis, Baals, Bel. 95, 101, 120, 142, 249 
I Banaras, Kasi. 15, 22, 42, 134, 108, 11 
, .591-2. 

Banat-ullali. 545. 

Bangils = Bangals = Bengalis. 115, 2 

language. 

Bangkok. 78, 141-3. _ 

Banian Asvat-tha. ^5 s / sap to swear, pra 
Baptisms. 53. ; 

Barkokab. 54. 

Barkukaba. 435. 
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Basar, Bast, Bashat, Pi- Bast =Bubastc8, 100, 
105, 112, 122, 352. 

Basilides, 237. Gnostiks. 

Baso-deva, Bas, Vfis, 366, 375. 20 Vaso-deva, 
Bhaskar, 105 ; Bhasavi, 122. 

BastiaD, Dr. 76. 

Bath-kol. 254. 

Bavfini. 15. 

Beal, Prof. 7, 25.6-7-8, 69, 134. 

Bee. 138 Brahmari, Parvati, 108. 

^elona. 340 Alala. 

-niergaigne. 90 Cochin, ^9. 

Beritli. Covenant, 112, 355 ; B^^arit, i 

415. 1 

Berosos. 45, 165, 229, 232. 1 

Bestial rites. 228 opposed. j 

Betli-el, Bit-al. 337 seq.y 341-2. 

Belli -lechcTn. 


Bo, Po, Fo. Fig. 5, 109. 

Boro-Budor — old Bud; 86, 100, see fig. 3, 
104-7, 13.5. 

Borneo. 98. 

Bourke, Capt., on Skat, rites. 189, 225. 
Brahma. 124 Malay Allah ; 255-6-9, 2fi0 


ulc 


pu iiuk ; 273, 

392 form of Yah, 


House of (God p/) Bread, , . . . 

404 ; sec Ira, Ha, Hcli the Sun. Anaxagoras. 

Blifibra Stone, 30 ; sec Intro. Chap. ' Rrahnl Dravlds nf A^ahrFi 

Bhadna. 18. 

^J5haga-vati. 135-8 Bhagava, 111, 112. 

-^^hog, Bogs. 109-10, 180. 

Bhairava. 106-7-8 Bhmia “The Terrible," 

Irae, Irath, Wrath ; 179-80 Jahve Ireh. 

Bhakti. 27 J.-iiiis, Faith, Fear ; 251 Vodik, 

264. 


Bhaudhayaiia. 20. 

Bharahut. 19, 120. 

Bhfirata-varsha, Kolaria, Ancient India. 
75. 

Bha\a-Cliakra. 592. 

Bhrigus. 243 Dravids. 

Bhut, Spirit, Nat, Nath. Ill, 156 Buiti- 
niazd. 

Bibles. 20.5-6 hist, ut ; 208-10 Heb. ; 212 
Haws; 217, 51 fables in; 150-153, 236 
Heb. temple B. ; 322 first Tur. B. : 323 
Heb. ; 332 (•onfueian ; 344-5 Dr Driver 
t)n age of; eredeuee to be given ; 413-4 

^ Hist, yet to be written ; 415-421 “Temple 
(iZAcy Standard ; LXX and Samaritan B., 
Masora B. ; 4 20-422^ Heb. t<*xt modern; 

^1^^423 no original biblcs ; 425-6 no notice lost 

/'LXX : 42S-9 hist, of trails.; 437 base of 
Heb. and K. Yer. 100,000 errors; 439J®J^ 
|\j*rest. errors; 442 Vulgate ruled from 
.leromo to Luther then Masoretik ; 444- 

i^Kng. veisioiis; 586 Tao-teh hible ; 440 
' Dominican Bibb*. 

Bikshus, Monks, Saiiyasis. Fakirs, Yogis, 
Yatis, Hermits, Aseetiks. 40-4 ; 70. 

Bimbisara. 21, 62. 

Biiidu Sara. 65. 

Bis-isvar, Siva. 96. 

Bis-iiagar, Viz-iiagar. 96 N'ij-nagar ' 

“ Black stone ” and Yaiuaii I’illav of Maka. 
538-542, 545 and fig. 13. 

Blasphemy. 609 Anaxagoras. 

Blood. 261-2 for salvation. 

Blood sacrifices. 228 oj)])osed. 

Boddos and Dhimals. 638 “ Short Texts." 

Bodha Gaya, Bod Gyu. 58. 

Bodhas here applied mostly to Jains. 171 
Buddhas. 

Bodhi-Sattra. 156 Butasp. 


sacrifice ; 267 nuk 
Creator ; 374 Prakriti ; 
leu, 578. 

Briihmanas. 246, 250-3-9 gods of, 266-9. 

Brahmans-ism. 5, 20-1, 71, 83, 116, 167, 
244-6 rise of Brahmans ; 253, 262, 333 
Bahman, Brah, A-hrah, A-Bram, A- 
Brahan. 

Brahma-putra. 278. 

Brahma Samaj, Theism. 253. 

Brahm, Bruhm, the absolute, great neutei . 
255, 267-8, 270-1, 283, 296-9 in Taoism ; 

'>'Z 333, 374, 609 of Anaxagoras. 

Brahui. 336 Dravids of Makriin. 

Brambanam. 100, 135. 

Bridge of Sighs, Chinvat, Kiiivat. 211-5, 
193, 486 Sirat. 

Brill, Vrih, Yach, Word, Logos. 256, 333 
Brah. 

Bruch iuin, 232-4^^; 428. see Libraries and 
LXX. ^7 O ./4r «J_ , 

Bud, Bod, Bad-a-kals. 75-9, 86, 
100-2-3-4-6; 110-12, 143, 259. 

Buddha-charita. 71. 

Buddha, Got. 9, 10, 16, 18, 26-8, fig. 

Bouta ; 40-2-3, 51,^60-62, 83 Cup 
221 an agnostik, no spiritist ; 231. 244, 
269, 270-9, 277, 311, 312 China ; 591-2 
sketch of life. 

Buddhas or Bodhas. 9, 14, 16-19, 32-5-9 
F6; 60, 83, 102. ef. 168 Zoroaster. 

Buddha. Place ot‘ birth and death, see 
intro, clni]). on latest discoveries. 

Biiddha-vansa. 8. 

Buddhism. 2, 3, 6 Couiieils ; 11 map of 
Holy land ; 30 map ; 31, 51, 20-3-4-7, 39, 
42-7-8, 80, 90, 100-32, 136^311-12 China : 
593-600 “ Short Texts.” ^ 

Bndlia, Mercury, 1Q5 Henmes, 259. 

Budini. 35 Herodotos. 

Bugis, Boms. 9S, 110. 

Biiiiler, Dr. 28 Stupas. 

Bundaliish. 169, 239. 

Bu, Pu, Gu, Ihi-er, Bhu. 

Burma. 50. 

Bush-burning. 354-6 Moses, Al, Uza. 

Butas]>. 156. 

Byron. 350 rise and fall of gods. 


95-6, 


; 3S 
TtW, 




105-9, 143. 


Caird, i’rof. 256, 264 God no Creator. 

Calf cult. 358 bull ; 362 cone. 

California. 142. / / 

Canticles. 435. 

Canting, Hypocrisy. 215. 
j Canton. 131-5 Tongkin, Anani, 77. 

1 Cambod-ia. See Kambod-ia, (^^yam-bod-ia, 

' ^ Siam-bod-ia. 

i^aste. 50, 247, 263 first taught. 

Caves. 71-9, 83 El-ur. Ajanta, Nasik. 
K^heri 128. ' / 
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Celebes. 98, 113. 

Celebates. 33 Essenes. 
Ceylon, Lanka. 61 ,^l84, 
233-8. ' 


110-1, 128-9, 
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v<Cliaityas. 23, 29. 

^Chalukyas. 66, 72-6, 88, 96, 119, 132. 
Chanakya. 10, 71. 

Cbandra-Gupta. 10, 15, 29, 44-6, 50, 64, 
71, 93. 

Charlemagne. 488-490 conujared witli Ma- 
liainad. » 

> Cheres, Keres, Keralia. 66, 119. 

Cheyiie, Dr. 157 Mazd.; 172, 212, 214. 
365 Asherah. 

H China. 59, 60, •71-2-3, 81-7, 12, 40-4-8, 52,^ 

100-26-7-8, 131, /£33, 290 bums lit.; 278, 
^ 301 Laotsze’s time ; 292, 324 Yoga taught ; 
332, 561-564 “Short Texts” of Pre-Con- 
fuciaii Sf*ri])tures. 

Chinvat Bridge, Kin vat. 193. 

Cholas-Kolas ? 66, 76, 84-8, 139 Chola- 

niandel = Koro-inandel. 

Christ, Christos. 54, 70-1, 143, 235-6, 376. 
Christening. 54, Baptism, ^ 

Christianity, 58, 36, 49, 70-1, 136, 143, 
235-6, 292-3 in Taoism ; 409 Lecky on its 
cruelties ; 513-516 as in Koran ; 531-2 
Mahoniad’s belief in its corruptions ; 533 
Concubinage; 544 feebleness. Z’**-^*^ 
Chronicles. 45. 

Chronologies. 59-72, 127-143 tables not 
indexed closely ; 203, 229-242 Mazd. 

tables : 496-509 Islam of Mahaniad. 
Chuang-tszu. 276, 284-7, 298 on Yogaism. 
Chut, Shut, Shati. 360-362. 

^Uiecro. 628-9 on Gods, death, fate. 
^Circumcision. 478, 545. 

Classiks of Confucius {q.c.), 320. 

Claudius, Empr. 56. 

Clement Alexandria. ./.Jd 2 5^ 

Clodd, E. 252 Vedas. 

Cochin. 73-7, 90 Tchamna, Saigon, Toiigkiu. 
Coins. 42, 88. 233 

Colenso and Sir Geo. Cox. 9, 5, 389 term 
God ; 391-8-9 sun and imi»ure worship ; 
^ 400-1 Zulus and Eden. 

Columba. 241. 

iommerciality in faiths. 201 . 

Communion with God, Prayer. 268 
edanta, Yoga. 

^I^ommunism. 36. 

Concha veneris. 15 Siva-Yoni Shank. 
Confederacies. 115 Turanians. 

Confession. 23 Jaina Purya.shaiia, Budt. 
Patimkha, 202. 

Confucius, Confucian^m. 12, 23, 127, 130, 
231, 276-7, 285-287, 290 on Tao, Art. VI. 
301-332, 303 Premier ; 305 death ; 318, 
308-9 meets Lao ; 319 spirits ; 323 liis 
writings ; 330-1 chief doctrines; 310-13, 
323-4-5 the classiks; 601-605 “Short 
Texts.” See China. 

Conjeveram, Kanchi, Palavas. 121. 
Conscience. 193 personified ; 193, 298 
Taoism ; 625 ZenOn upon ; 635 Epictetus. 
Contp. Rev. 167. 












Cordova. 492 Islam's literary advance 
,JUotton. 135 first Java. 

^Crawfurd. 92, 102-4. 

Creation legends, Eden, Genesis. 223 
I Creator, First Cause. 256, 264 I 
I shads Brahma not Bruhm. 
j Creeds. 23, 30, 257 Yedantist ; 265 A' 
i 479 Islam’s articles ; 517 like A than, 

I Crime. 332 j). cent, in faiths. 

! Critica Sacra. 422 Capelli. 

Critics “ Higher.” 450 here imma ter i 
Ctesiphon. 53. 

Cunniiigliam, Genl. 28 Mathura. 

Cuspus Fad us. 56. 

Cust, Mr. 148 Zor. Intro. Chap, 
Cyrene. 236 Jew. ^^sacre. 

^Cyrenius. 55. 

'^Cyrus. 39, 54, 61, 127, 148-9 his fa 
Savior; 162-6-7 Khusru, 192, 230. 

Dagh-istaii. 31-36, 61 Dak, Dac-ia, Da: 
Dagoba. 80, 104. 

Dagon. 347 in Slieol. 

Dahta-vansu. 238 in Pfili. 

Daimon, Dii-manes. 344, 350. Dt 
Deuce. 

Daityas. 94 Dasayas, Desias ; 1 86 Kak 
222-3, 249. 

. Dakmas. 226 Death rites. 

, Dalil. 88 languages. 

: Da-muda, Da-munda, sec Munds. 15, 
j 114. 

I Danda. 108-9 Rod, Baton. 

; Danta])ur. 83-4, 108 Teeth ; 109 

j Danda. 

; Darcga. 158, 165 the Sinai of Alazdeai 
I Darius I. and II. 7r%2, 116-8, 164 to 
tion, 184, 231, 415-6^ 

Dark ages. 302. 

Daniiestcttcr. 45, 157, 161-6, 174, 

I 217-228. 

I Darsinas, Dasinos. 207, 250, 266 ; V’^cd 
! 591. 

: Da-s, the three, 266 Vedanta. 

I Dastar, Mohed. 166. 

; Daevas, Deva.s. 158 Zor. ; 174, 1 

i Devils, Yazids. 

1 David. 349 God and SatiUi ; 370 .lahv 
I Mul. trees, 384, 407. 

, Davids, Rhys, Prof. 5, 11^^46. 

! Davidson, Dr. 446-7 on OiiKclos. 

Dead. 166 burning ; 189, 194, 231, 
Confucius ; 326 Sraddba. 

Delhi, Nagapur, Indra-prastha. 76-8, H 
99 Hastin-pur. 

Delphi. 191, 234, 371 Pythonik sj»ii 
371 Delpheus, womb, navel. 
Demetrius. 48, 429-30. cf. Hist. LXX 
Demokritos. 63, 616-617 on Atoms, 7.? 
.^esater, Dabistfin. 167-8. 
^Deuteronomy. 153, 415, 421 P. Code. 
Driver. 

Dova-datta. 9, 62. 

Deva-niigari. 75, 160. 

Devils, Daevas, Satan, Ahriman-Yazid, II 
179, 180. 
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Dhama-pada. 41, 58 Duty ; Dlianna, 30. f 
» Dhimals and Boddas. 638 “ Short Texts.” 

• Digambaras, naked J. sect. 27, 67. ' 

Din. 204 Faith, Religion. Revelation in i 
Zand and Arabic. 529 htian aivd ^ji nud, j 
Dinkard. 203 Review of S.B.E. xxxvii. t 
170, 209. 

Dinger-ki Tengdr. 336 Babylon. cf. 

Tengra. 

Diocletion. 131. 

Diodorus Sic. 235. 

Diogenes. 620. 

Dio>nusos. 61. 

Di])a-vansi£ 239. 6 2 . 

Divination. 309 Confucius, 315, 319, 320. 
Doctors. 226. 

Doctrine of Mean. 305-9, 327-8 Classiks, 
Dialogues, 

Dogs. 225 Sarayu, Cerl)i*us, 225, 188. 
Domitian. 130. } 

Dorji. 109 Danda, Sceptre, Rod. 

Douglas, Prof. 294-7 Tao ; 316 Confucius. 
Dove Cult. 358-9, 371, 527 Maka. 

Dozy and Oort, Drs. 546 on early Hijaz 
Cults and colonies. 

Diaper, Prof. 492-3 Islam’s literary labors. 
Dravids, Dramila, Damila. 10, 12, 29, 
71-6, 88 dialects ; 134 Chalu-kyans ; 229, 
243-6 Panjab, with Upanishads and parts 
of Rig ; 248 pop. ; 251, 311 Jains. 

Druj. 190-1 Destroyer, 224, 

Drishti-vade. 15. 

Driver, Prof. 344-5 Age of O.T. books and 
credence to be given. 

Drona. 84. 

Druids, Drus, Driads, Kelts, 374-8-9 place of 
tro thing, vowing, praying ; 381 Druope ; 
402-405 Cult of lyar, Ayar, ler, Kiila and 
Kiili ; 626-7 their ethiks, “ Short Texts.” 
Druses. 83. 

Dualism. 34, 173, 187, 195. 

Dulaure. 545 Symbols at K‘aba. 

Durga. 104, 139 Krdi, 78. 

Dutch. 80, 94, 142. 

^Dutt’s India. 6. 

Duty. 24, 30 Dhama. cf. the three Da-s. 
Dvilrka. 121, 404 Krishna, Gate, Door. 
Dyana Buddhists. 16, 597 Meditation. 
Dyaus. 175 Dyu, Diu ; 392 forms of Yau, 
Jau, Jeue. 

Ea, le, Hea, cf. Ya, lah. 348 Yahve ; 358, 
384-5 “ I am,” Nuk. 

Easter, Eostre, Istar, Astartc. 368-9 egg 
cult, 373. f 

Easter Isle. 142. ' 

Ecclesiastes. 44. 

Eden. 196 Zor, ; 222, 357-8 Creation 
legends ; 401 applies to human body. 
Edkina, Dr. 62-7, 278, 291-2, 312 on Bud. 

and Confucius ; 313 Ezra. 

Education, Literature. 295-9 Lao opposes ; 

317 Confu. urges, / yx 

Egypt. 45, 60 Kings 1500-1200 ; 86^182 
age of; 664-561 ”^4-6 

its ancient records. 


Eitel, Dr. 6 China. 

Ekletiks. 49. 

Elagabaliis. 372 black stone Emesa. 
Elephant. 11 white. 

El, Elohim. cf. Al, Aleim, Alue. 333-6 
Ps. and Matthew. 

El-ur, Il-ur, Ellore. 84, 119, 120, 404 
Er-ur. 

Elfs. 374. 

Elias. 37 Helios, El. 

Eliatiks. 43. 

Eli-un, ‘Oliun. cf. Al, Yali ; 342 Al- 
Shadi. 

EHiot, Sir W. 252 Vedas. 

Elm tree. 354 its cult by Hose 
jEloliim. 199 Yahve, Ale-im, Al. tz 
rhnpedokles. 611. 

Ency. Brit. 37-8 Esseiies. 

Kn-dor, Witch, 347 Sheol, Saul. 

England. 241 Rise of Christianity. 
English. 142-3 Preface on S})elling, 
Epictetus. 635-6 “ Short Texts.” 

Epiks. 86, 95 Raniayana, Mahabliarata. 
Epikuros. 622-3. ^ . 

Epiphanes (Antiochus XL). ^418 foolishly 
cruel 431, 

Epiphanius. 48: 

Eras, Sam. 130 Hijira ; 133, 234-6, 246 
Christian. 

Esop. 54 Jatakas, Yati-kas. 

Esotcrik. 269 iieitlier Buddhist nor Vedan- 
tist. 

Essenes. 32-8, 46-9, 70. 

Eternal. 258 death, annihilation, Anirita. 
Ethiopia. 12 its etymology. 

Etruskans. 160. 

^189 Miathraian. 

613 wonld avoid religions. 
Europe. 1.55 nearly Mazdeau. ^ 
Eusebius. 37, 47-9 Christ, li.c. ; 15.%' 427 
makes history ; 440 ge^ Ji-^py of Hex- 

^'Eye. 108 Yoni, evil eye. 

Ezdras. 239 Canonical. 423 burning Scrip- 
tures. 

Ezekiel. 194, 344 liis heavenly seances ; 

43.5(^nce rejccte^.by two \mters. 

Ezraf/ 13, 44, 63^o3 his bible ; 165, 192, 
206, 231, 313 ofXhina ; 345 written after 
300 B.C.; 415-417 his Bible history ; 447- 
8 compilation of bible. 

Fa-hien. 7, 8, 26, 132. 

Faith. 27 Jains; 184 Bliakti, Traditions ; 
529 Islam. 

Fakirs, Asetiks, Monks, Bikshus, Hermits, 
Sanyasis, Ytigis. 

Fall, Edenik. 191. 

Fatalism. 487, 517, 625 Zeus as Fate. 
Fathers. 442 Christian ignorance. 

Fawcett, F., on Central lud. Cults. 106. 
Fear, Its worship and names. 179-80 ; 
Irae, Irrith=a¥^ath ; 346 Phobos, Pavor, 
Pallor. 4 '"-^ 

Feet, Pad, Pod. 108, 121, 165, 401. 

Felix. 56. 
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Fergusson, Sir J. 12, 18 Map, 76-79, 82- 
6-7, no, 120, 128, 141-2. 

Fermosa. 81, 93 Dodds 

Festivals, Medhas. 260 Vedik. 

Firdusi. 168, 171. 

Five. 178 as worshiped by Zor. ; 166-9 
Atarvans ; 171, 186 non-Magian : 216, 
344 Shakina of Elohim ; 3^ Moses ; 
397, cf. Pur. 

Fish. 372 Ashr = Assor fish%od. 

Flesh. 262 is divine. 

Fleur de lis, Lilies, Tri-sul. 19, 123-9. 

Fo, Fu. Phu, Bo, Bu, Gu. 105-8-9, 137, 143. 
xj^ors, Fortuna. 108 Fate, Pre-neste. 
"^Fravashi. 188. 

Free-Will. 194, 487, 524 .Tabaris ; 624 
Zenon. 

Frencli, Toiigkin, Saigon, Art. II. Franks. 
238, 240. 

Fiihrer, Dr. 9 Intro. Kapila vastn. 

Fuhsi, Emp. 222 China. 

Gabriel. 529, see Angels. 

-jJU .^jral, Gal-od. 364 Circle cult. 

"TTandhara. 29. 

, Gan-esa. 104 Siva. 

Ganges. 118. 

Gamier. 87. 

Garuda. 142, 101. 

Gathas. 204, ser/. 150-8-9, 160-7, 185, 214. 229. 

Gayatri. 260 prayer. 

Gayornard, 197. 

Gebeleizis. 35. 

Geh. 197. 

(Tehenna, Jahaiiani, Doza/iV/., Hell. 486 
Judgment. 

Genesis. 223 Creation legends; 400 no 
sacred Avritings till 600-500, 421. 

Gerini, Ca|.t. 7S 

Gete. 

Ghosts. 126 souls, spirits, Buiti. Bhut ; 
155-6, 273 H. Ghost, 286. 

Giao-chi. 74-7, 135. 

Gibbon. 488 on Charlemagne. 

Gideon. 345 tree cult. 

Ginsbiirg, Dr. 36.^5^ 

(Tirizem Messiali. 56, MZ Garazim, oak and 
stone cult ; 420 Bible roll. 

Gno.stik8. 16, 34, 47, 70, 177, 192, 410 
faith and gods. 

(iod, gods, spirits, ghosts. 155 Zor.; 199, 
200, 217, 256 Creator, Caird ; 263 re 
proved ; 267 the One ; 296 no first cause 
308-9 unknown to Confucius ; 319, 330, 
331, 387 pre-historik base ; 389 Hebro- 
Phen. deity ; 389, 406 objections to 
naming ; 396-7 their growth ; 401 sym- 
bols ; 450-1 Heb. good or evil ; 557 
Egypt; 573 Orjdieaiis ; 612 Protagoras ; 
617 of Plato ; 621 Impersonal Reason ; 
624 Zenon of, Law and Order ; 628 Cicero, 
only authors of good. 

Gogra. 114. 

Golden Mean. 309 Confucius, 327. 

Golden Rule. 295-6, 311, 320 reciprocity ; 
605, 617 Isokrates ; 629 Hillel. 


.139 


Gondophares. 47, 69. 

Gond-wana. 121. 

Good, words and deeds. 149, 194-5-6. 
Gorgias. 43, 613 nothing known. , 
Gospels. 72. 

Gotama. 156 Baktria ; 182, mid 
277. ^ 

Grace at meals. 215 a spell. 

Greeks. 42-4-5, 58 Bud. influence ; 

136, 150-6 Zor.; 233-4. 

Grotc, Prof. 36. 

Groves. 345 cult ; 366, 368 Asharim, 3 
On, cow. 107. cf. Bu, Pu. 

Gujarat 98, 117, 133, 249. . 

Gustasp. 167 Zoroastrian. 

Gut-Gut, Guti. 336 Ak, bull and fTi 
god— Siva. 

Habrd Thabl. 335 Jahvc, B‘ol, All 
337, scq._ 356, 474 ; 498, 539, 542-3. 
Hadad, Adad. 359, 360 Shadad ; 

! identified with Yah and other Baalim. 

I Hadhramant. 12, 428. 
i Hadoklit. 214. 

! Hadrian. 72. 

I Ilaidarilbrid. 46. 

j Ilaihayas. 120, 244. a 

j Haj, lulgrimage. 54/4)52 at Maka. 

' Hajar al AsWad. See ‘‘Blaek stoi 

538, &c. 

Hajra, Hijirah. 242. 500. 

, Halaka. 447. ^ ^ ^ rf 

I^^Pamilcar. 82. rUh/ i 

I'^lan, dyn. 67 China. 

; Hand. 121,1 65, 393 Yod ; Cliaitya, Lat, 4 
j Hanoi, Hue. 73 Tongkin, 142. 

i llaoma, Soma. 160. 

I Happine.ss. 623 man’s chief end — Epikui 
1 Hara, Hari, Siva, Vishnu, 
j Hardy’s Man. Bud. 45^6 ; 91. 
j Harlez, Prof. 182 age Avasta. 

! Hasraoneans, Makabis. 425 literature. 

' Hastina-pur, Delhi. 99 Indra-prastha. 

( Ilaug, Prof. 26, 109, 150-9, 165, 177 oh 
, acter of Mazd. 

Hazard, Prof. 534-5 on corrupt LXX. 
llazaribagh. 15. 

Heaven and Hell. 193 mental states ; ‘J 
Vedik ; 399 impure, 530. 

Hebrews, Jews, Judea. 153, 164, 389 b 
row gods ; 391-3-4, 400 faith, gross a 
cruel ; 474 first Arabian colony of, 501 , 5^ 
Hebron. 345 oak cult ; Mamra, 353. 
,^eel. 121 foot, pad, hand, 165, 401, 
^ieli, Heli os, El, Elias, Heul, Yul. 336. 
Hell. 193, 216 Avasta ; 258, 530 Islam. 
Hephaistos. 121. 

Heraklaitos. 607. 

Herakles. 70. 

Herakliufl, Emp. 467-8. 
j/jFlerat 39, 44, .50. 

[Hermes Hennaik. 106 Mercury, Budh, 
375 Bud. Buda. 

Hermippos. 149, 166, 164, 229. 

Hermits, asetika, fakirs, Yogis. 

Herod. 33, 56. 
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Herodotos. 35, 161 Maji, 176. 

Heroic periods. '*13. ' ^ 

Hesiod. 229. 

Hewitt, J. F. 223 

Hexapla. 440-1 yields corrupt Hexaplar. 
>^exateuch. 414, 421 a growth. 

^ilkiah. 153, 400, 415 Huldah. 

Hillel. 33, 47, 235, 629-630, “ Short Texts,” 
golden rules. 

Himalayas. 39. 

Hina-Yana. 16, 17. cf. Maha-Yaiia. 

Hindu-kush. 39. 

Hindus, Indu, Indus. 12, 94, 134, 141, 
265 Neo-H.; 575-581 /‘Shoft Texts,” 
Vedas and Vedaiitas. 

Hippatos. 35. 

History, 3370 n.c. to 175 a.c., chrono- 
logical tables. 205, seq. of Bibles ; 314 
Confucius’ rul<^. 

Hittites, Cheths, Hamaths. 386 Yahve 
connection. Kheta, Katai. 

Hiunghiis. 67. 

Hivites, Hiu^Hui. 364, cf. Lui and Hai- 
Ya Ophiolators. 

Holmehoe, Prof. 110. 

Holy Ch'vst or S[)irit, q,v. 268 Vedanta ; 
510 in Islam. 

Homer. 32. 581.^/, 

Hormazd, Ortnazd. 148, 184. 

Horos, Or, Harsohaft = Ar-Saplies, Marduk. 
367, 371 Ashmun. 

Hosea. 343 his teraphim ; 354 Stocks. 

Hovas, Yova, Yavanas. 98, 117. 

Howarth, Sir H. 420 seq., Acad., Arts, 
434 5. 

Hue, Christianity ; 39 China, 48, 73. 

Hulda — the Weasel. 153, 400, 415 Hel- 
kiah. 

Humanity, Morals, Virtues. 311 Confucius. 

Humat, &c., Zor., Motto, “ Good Words,” 
&c. 149, 214, 571. 

Huns. 70, 236^nd Chinese 240. 

Hushtasp, Guz^i). 165. 

Huvishka, Huska 69. 

Hwen-Tsiang. 25 Beal 134, 277. 

Hyksos, Shazu, Kasu, Kheta. 159. 

“ I am” Nuk jm Nuk. 385, 391, 580. 

lah, lar, le, Ea, Ya, Jah, lao. 348-9, 374 
I1 = A1, Art. VIII.; 383-411 Jehovah; 
384-6 Ya=Ic ; 388 Hue = Indra and Ale ; 
391-5, 402-405 Ha = Ira the Food God. 

Ideals. 272 the true God. 

Jdols. 247. 

Ikshvakus. 15, 19, 20, 46. 

II, Ilius, El, El-ur, Al, Ilu. 85. 

Illusion, Maya yet Mut or Matter. 259, 
268, 271-3 Life. 

Iman. 529 Islam. 

Immortality. 35, 192, 250 Vodik. 

India, Indo = Hindu, Indus. 31, 40-1, 83, 
128, 244-50 Colonization. 

Indra. 19, 85, 99 I-prastha ; ^78, ^175 
Daeva ; 259 

Inscriptions. 88 R^ng 9Cb 136-8, 141. 7 

Inspiration. 309 Cowucius ; 479 Islam, 534. 

/ 


c|Irae, Irath, Wrath, P’ear. 179, 180, 402- 
405 ; lyar, Ai-Yar, ler, Yire, Jireh, 
Dravid God ; 404 form of Siva and Bhima. 

Irak, Thigh. 342 Oaths on. 

Irans, Aryans. 12, 99, 116, 127, 158, 167 
extent ; 168 Hurasi, 219, 230. 

Iravati. 114. 

Ireland, Irene. 233. 

Isaiah. 112 smooth stpne s ; 354 Oaks, « 

y rams. 

Islam, 102, 125, 14p4.468-470 fla military 
and literary success, population, Bible ; 

471 Character of God, leading doctrines, 
Canon Taylor on ; 484 its Din ; 492-494 
its advance ; 505 forbids idolatry ; 513- 
514 Traditional teaching ; 529 Faith and 
Conduct ; 531 M. Deutscli on Mahamad’s 
faith and power. 

Isokrates. 617 “ The Golden Rule.” 

Israel, AshraLs, Jazrals. 230, 338 Saturn 
cult ; 342, 358, 364-373 derivation, 

cf. “Jezreel.” 

Istar, Mulita, Astarat, Antarte, ‘Oshtharc ; 

367, 368 Isis, Mary, figs. 8, 9, Asyr. cult 
of. 

Isvara. 256, 257 Vedanta, Vrih, Brih, 

.Tasol. 117 Mali-imh. 

Jacob, Mr G. A. 272 on Vedanta. 

Jacob, Yakub. 341-343 stone and tree cult ; 

545 his altar, fig. 13. 

Jacobi. 18 S. B. E. 

Jahve, Yahve, Jehovah. 214 the Sun of 
Righteousness ; 351-2 Cruelties, Art. 

VI II. 383-411 ; On seal, 8th cent, n.c’., 

“I am;” 391 IAf2 ; 395-6 Messrs G. 

Alhn and Lang 402 Trinity; 405-6, 

410 a Demiurge, cf. Gnostiks and Jupiter. ^7 

Jainism, Art. 1. 7, 12, 14 Saints ; 16, 18, / 

22 Creed ; 23-4 7 non-resistance ; 30-1-9, 

43-4, 60-1-3-7, 83, 132, 230, 244-8, 261 
Daya Dliaina, Religion of Mercy ; 307 
of Lao ; 564-568 its “ Short Texts ; 

591 Gotama s early teaching. 

Jakuns and Arafuras. 639 “ Short Texts ” 
of their ethiks. 

Jamshed, Yamshid. 168 Pesh-dadi, 229. 

Jamuiia. 360 Water spirit. 

Japan47^73, 81, 137 Bud. 141, 392 God, 

Jcu, leue. - 

Jara, Winter, cold, a hunter. 404. 

Jaser. 401 Eden legend. 

Jataka. 8, 13, 87-9 Jati, Yati. 

Jatisor Yatis. 21 Yogis, Bikshus, Sany^is. 
"^Java, Yavans, Yovas. 98, 116, 76-7. 87-92 
pop. 94-7, 100-13-23 118, 133-136, 140-1. 

Jeremiah. 39, 112, 370, 421. 

Jerome. 38, 431-3-8 Corrupt Texts ; 440-1 
his Vulgate ; 443-4 on Theodoti*»n. 

Jerusalem. 45 7, 57, 71-9, 239 temple, 2d ; 

242 the Mosk ; 541 sacred ruck in 
Islam. 

‘ Jesus. 486 on Judgment in Islam. 

Jesus, Tihereas and Ananus. 57. 

Jethro. 394 cf. Moses, 474. 
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Jews, Judaism. 46-7, 71-2, 161 led by 
Pai-si-ism ; 163-4, 230-6-7 banished ; 390 
origin of name ; 409 a charm ; 418, as 
Greeks ; 423 disheartened and Vanished ; 
425 use Tora only. HCj 

Jezrecl. Izr‘a'1 ; hi LXX Ic^pacX. 

cf. Israel, 

Job, Ayub. 337, god A hie. 

Johannites. .5:1. 

John Bap. 37. 

Johnston, C. 223, 247. 

Jones. 3, 105 Alcreiiry. 

Joseplius. 32-7. 45, 55-7, 236, 418 gets 
scriptures ; 429, 432-5 Ezekiel in two 
books — two writers. 

Joshua. 343 setting up stones, 345, 422. 

Josiah. 153. 

Judas. 54-5-7, the Galilean. 

Judea. 39, 41. 

Judgment day. 479 in Islfim, 486, 530. 

Judges. 112, 345. 

Jupiter, 71 Zeus, Dionusos ; 61, 233 sup- 
plants Jahve ; 335, 392 J. Eiederis, Amen, 
35.5, 398. 

Jus prim® noctis. 122. 

Justice, morals, virtues. 31 4 Confucius. 


K‘al)a. 339 arks : 548 its rites, symbols, 
indectencies. 

Kabala. -12 kaTtC^Kil 
v^aciiahim. S'.l. “ ^ 

^ai-Amor, 167 Kai-Amoii.s. 

Kaiktyo. 80. 107. 

Kailasa. 106 Kedar-nath : 117-8 Mundasi, 
277. 

K^kasia. 31, 35 Kfispiana, 156, 161, 223. 
Kakusanda. 9 and throughout Art. L, the 
3rd pre-Got. Bodlia ; 8, 9, 16, cf. 168 of 
Zoroaster and Intro. Chapter. 

Kakyeii-s. 91 . * 

Kalamina. 46 Thomas, St. 


Kalangs. 99. 

Kali, Durga. 78, 104, 139. 

Kalingcr. 88, 248. 

Kalki. 4 Maitri, Avatru*s. 

Kallana. 21, 40-4-6, 83, 128. 

Kal-liugas. 72-7, 84-7, 95, 115 Mugho-Kal, 
Klings, Trilings, Telagus, Klings, 103-4, 


120 . 


Kalpa-.sutra. 19, 24. 

Kam-boj-ia, Cham-bod, (^-yam-bod, Sham- 
bod-ia. 73-5-6, 82-4, 90-4-5, 120-8, 135-6-9, 
140. 


Kambysis. 62. 

Kamush, Chemosh. 347 in theol. ; 387, 395 
a form of Yahve and Tsabaoth. 

Kansans, Canaans. 546 colonize Hijaz. 
Kanberi, cave. 10, 20, 71, 123. 

Kanishka. 48, 70-1. 

Kankali. 28. 

Kanoj. 25, 69, 134, 117. 

Kapaidokia. 35, 234, 242, 300 cult of Al5- 
la or Belona. 

Kapila Rishi and K-vastu. 3, 10, 12, 42, 
84, 250, 269, 307, 591-2. 


See latest discovery, Intro 
29 Gandhara, 63. 


Kapila- vastu. 

Chap. 

Kapur di giri. 

Karma. 251. 

^^artliage, Carthage. 82, 229. 

^ash-mir. 39, 52, 72 King. 2 5^ 

Kasis, Kosis. 114 Banaras ; 12, 26 Kas-itej 
Babylon, 159. 

Kas 2 >iriiia. 25, 31-9, 116, 161-9, 183. 
Kasyai>a. Intro. Chaj). and Art. L, tin 
3rd pre-Gotama Bodha ; 3, 7, 9, 19, 25, 35, 
60, 156 Brahinfi ; 172, 183 Baktria, 277. 
Kasyapas = Gaiidharis, 116. 

Katch. 117. 

Kathijivar. llti ^ 

Kau, Kawi <lialcct. 9i). 

Kavya. 88. 

Kedarniith, Kailasa. 106. 

Kelts and Druids. 627 “Short Te.xts ” in 
ethiks. 

Keres=:Cheres, Keralia. 66, Chola, Cha- 
lukyas. 

Kesava, A'ishnu. 91-6 Yoiiism. 

Ketaka. 21 King ; probably Khetaka, the 
pi oner. 

Kevala. 22. 

Iv^hamerdoines. 82 Khemirs ? 

I 'Tvhatis. 243 Katai, Kln^tii, Turanians. 
Khemirs. 128, 135 Kambodia, 75, 87, 
140. 

Khita, l lita, Hittites.'32,159, 243 Dravids. 
Kborasan. 39, 52, 69. * 

Khord-.\ vastu. 23 8. 

Khusru, Khai Khosrocs. 167 Hiras, Iras, 
236, 241, 468, 502. 

Kin vat, Bridge of Sighs, Chin vat. 193. 
Kiswah and Maliinal. 548-9, 552. 
^^leantlies. 625 Zeus, a god of Fate. . \ 
^inowIe<lge. 320 to Confucius. YuJya, 
Koh-istan. .39. ‘ 

Kolerlake. 83. 

Kols, Kolaria. 31, 114, 122. 

Ko-nfigamana. Intro. Chaj*. and Art. I., 
tlie 2 ik 1 i»re-Got. Bodha, 8, 9, 12, 16. 
Koran, Quran, Karan. 139, 510-535 details 
of; 511-515 its doubtful coinjhlatioii ; 
514-16 contents; 515 (Jabricl’s revela- 
tions ; 516 juayers for liead ; 5:J2-3 all 
not inspired ; 533 lcs.ser and greater sins ; 
534 missionary praise, 

Korea. 131, 141.'* ^ 

Koro-niaiidcl = Cholo-mandcl. 

Kosala. Gondwana : 22, 45, 114 Oudh, 115, 
121, 248. 

Krama dialect. 94 laiiguage.s. 

Krishna, Kistna. 120-1, 97-9, 60-4, 83, 
129, 269 Gita ; 271, 404 slain by Jiira, 
winter. 

Kroda, 1 56. 

Kshatryas. 18, 20, 70 Satrape, 249, 262. 
Ktistai. 32 Homer. 

Kublai, Khaii4^140. 

Ruches. 639 Short Texts ” in Ethiks. 
^uin. 125 Kaivun ; 339 Satuni. 

Kuniform. 161-3, 212, 233 modifies. 
Kupria, Cyprus. 371. 
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Kurus and Pantlus. ‘229. 

Kusa-nagar, see latest discovery Intro. 
Chap. 10, 115, 392 its supposed origin 
from Kusa grass, a Spring offering. 

Kusti girdle. 200,571. 

Kuta. 340, a thorn, Adam’s peak = Siva’s 
or Samanta Kuta. 

Kwan-Yin or Yon. 70, 139, 108. 


La, Lars, Spirits. 77, 108. cf. Va, 111. 
Lahore. 82. 

Laing, Mr, 176 on Mazdefins. 

Laksnmi, Ceres, Eve. 143. 

Lalita-Vistara. 11, 19, 09, 71. 

^Ijama. 109 Dalai Lama. 

^^TLianguages. 87-8, 91 Java ; 123, 130 Pegon ; 
94, 1.58 Mazd. ; 244-7 Yacli. 

Lanka, Ceylon. 110. 

La-os, La-o. 78. 

Laotsze. 12, 20, 01-2, 71, 82, 127, 134, 
230-1, 274-300 Art. V. ; 279, 284, 307 
Jainism ; 308-9 meets Confucius ; 583- 
588 ** Short Texts.” 

* Larnaka,37l makes Ashrs. 

\ Lasa, Lhasa. 108. 




Lais. 9, 30 Phabva, Delhi ; Stones, Stelae, 
I'illars, Menhirs ; 350 Al-lat, Lil-lat ; 479 
Islam, 544-5. Intro. Chaj». 

Laughter. 171 at birth. 

Law and Order, Nature. 021 Zenon. 

Logge, Prof. 293-0-7 Taoism ; 301-4, 314-5, 
323-0 theology and sacriliee.s. 

Leniuria. 98. 

Lenten fasts. 17, 23-5 Pnryushana ; 153 
Zor. ; 407 Kainzaii. 

Le]»chas, Kuehes and IIo.s. 039 ‘‘Short 
Texts ” on ethiks. 

Letts. :i77 tree enlt. 

Leviathan, I.ui-than. 300, 303. 

Levites, Jjii-i. Lari. .*>03-1. 

Levitical laws. 400 unknown till Jerc- 
. miah’s time : 421jjm2wths. 

^ . ✓*i4braries. 48, jj^.'TikTgainos. Bruehiuni ; 
6 717^50, 20^12, 23‘2-234y;n9, 4‘27 hiirn- 

I ^ ing^FB.’”^' itlT^arapium ’ 128 librarians ; 

: 44u Ca'sarean eonllagration ; 
46^ 492 Islam’s care of. 

Lightfoot, Up. 31, 13. 

Lih ehissik. 321-320. 

Likehavi. Ho. 

Lilies. 58 Fleur de lis. 295 preached by 
Liio. 

Liiigains. 27-8, 69, 75-8, 90, 100 Colden ; 
135-7-8, 539 Yaniaiii pillar in K‘aha, 540- 
543. 

Literature. 155, 164 Zor. ; 170, 181-‘202, 
2J0, 295-9 Tao opposes ; 351 Confucius 
^ urges ; 635-0 Epictetus oii. 

Literature and educational 94- 4 96 Islam ; 
585 disapproved hL-'-Too-ism ; 589, 601- 
605, 612 urjfpeKny Pythagoras, Con- 
fucius an(J„J*rotagoras. 

Liturgy,/" 534 Islam. 

Log^-liOgos, Lok, Lough. 36 Word, 
64. 155^Vach J 256, 286, 631 of 


Loh-Tel-Loh. 340 Nipur, Sirpur. 
Longamanus. 39. 

Lots. 108 Purim. 

Lucretius. 627-8 “ Short Texts ” on Atoms, 
Law and Matter ; which see and Demok- 
ritos. 

Lnmbini Garden, Buddha’s birthplace. 
Intro, chap. 

Luna. 466-7 Arabian cult, Al-lita. cf. 
Meue, Manat, Mani. 


Madras, Madras. Madra-patanani, 31, 
106-7 ; Siva, 111, 112, 116, 119, 133. 

Madura. 139 Pandias ; Pfilavas, 93, 112, 
116, 133. 

Msesi. 32 Essenes, 35. 

Maghs. Magdha, 10, 21-9, 114, 132, 232, 
248. 

Magi. 34, 40-4, 54, 162 succeed .Athravans, 
104, 172, 182. 

Magical Texts, Spells, Mantras, Talismans 
and Amulets, 188. 

Maha-bharata. 0, 116, 136. 4^ 5 - 

Maha-deva. See Siva, Hara the seizer, 
isana, Kfila, Sthana the standard or firm 
one, Visva-natha lord of all, Lingam, 
&c. 

Maha-Vansrf: 83-4, 10, 13, 30./^^, 

Maha-Vira. 8, 9, P2, 14, 16, 18, ‘21, 22 
his faith ; Maha-Vira-eharita, 23, 27-9, 
6^ ->:S0, 277, 

Maha-Aana, Hfna-yiina. 16, 90. 

Mahamad, Art. X. 453 Islam, Koran, and 
Maka, 2, 102, 124, 140-3 ; 241 Max 
Midler ; 453-5 etymolog}' of loading 

names ; 455 is one of four ; 456 accepts 
Judaism and Christianity generally : bio- 
gra])hies untrustworthy ; 457 boyhood ; 
458-9 his married life and visions ; 461 
Hijra, firsf ^’eed and laws ; 463 compels 
belief ; 461 first ninety chajiters Koran; 
465 worships old divine ideals ; 407 con- 
d(*nins all other faiths ; 4 78 accepts all 
thouglit good, lias Christian and Heb- 
rew friends ; 481 his legislation ; 482-3 
]>ersonal jmrity and high character ; 484-5 
creed and failings ; 488 comiiared with 
Charlemagne : 490-1 his priv'ate life ; 502 
at mother’s grave ; 503 visits jMaka ; 507 
sickness and death ; 525 Islfiiii’s Sects ; 

' 527 forbids idolatry ; 528-9, 546 reasons 
for npholding old rites ; 530 denounces 
monachisni and immorality ; 531-533 his 
great influence and eloquence, cf. Sir W. 
Muir ; 534-5 character with Christian 
missionaries ; 642-645 Short Texts from 
his and Koranik teaching. 

Mah-endra. 67 Mali-Indra. 

Mahinda. t 5 

Mahinal and Kiswah. 548. 

Mah-ratas, Mah-Ratores. 117. 

Mah-valipur. 16, 90, 95 Mallapur, Ma- 
Balipur, Seven pagodas, 119, 120. 

Mainionides. 350 Bible forHdden. 

Maitri. 4, 13, 17, 67. 
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Maka, Mecca. 93, 24*2, 379 its tree cult ; 
476-7 its near destruction ; 536-552 its 
ancient cult and history ; 536-7 its name 
and buildings; 538-540 traditional his- 
tory ; 540-543 its world-wide lingam cult ; 
544 planetary cult ; 545 547 fig. 14 cult 
' like Hebrews, its volcanik site. 

Makams, Stages, Ziarts. 536-7, 551. cf. 

Maka, its etymology. _ 

Makabis, Asmoneans. 54, 233 Hasmon^ns. 
Makran. 10, 187, 336, 404 Dravids. 
Malabar. 66, 94, 117, 1*23. 

Malachi. 47. 

Mala-dives. 88, 94-8, 113-7. 

Mala-gasa, Madigaskar, Makasar. 97-8, 

113- 8. 

Malak-Arth, Hcrakles. 3.59. 

Malaka. 97, 113, 140 Moluccas. 

Malakim. 349 gods and devils identified. 
Malas. 10, 31 river of;^L3-6 
t'SI,93-8, 113-4-6, 248, *277." ‘ 

Malays. 74-7, 81, 97, 113-126, UO-2. 
Malcolm. 27 Jains. 

Mali-nath. 117 Jasol. 

Mai i-yalas. 133. 

Malinin Mala river. 114. 

Mrdlanga. 83, 117. 

Malwa. 45, 69, 94. 

Mana-sanvar. 31-36 lakes of Manas? q,v. 

114- 118, ‘277. 

Manat. 356 Al-Uza ; 544 Manah. cf. 

Menl, Maui, and Luna. 

Mandala. 66 Mund-al ? 

Mandara. 86 Muiid ur, 117. 

Manes, Sradhas. 188, 344 Dii. 

Maiictho. 427 his history burned. 

Matd, Manichcans. 154, 163, 238. 
Mani-cheans. 53. 

Mana-s, Mon-s. 114 iMunds. 

Mansel, Dean. 34. 

Mantras. 206, 229, 353 Rig, 262. 

Manu. 260-3 Sastra. 

\Manushi. 16. 

/Maplatsath. 365-6 indecent idol. 

Marcus Aurelius. 32,636-7 “ Short Texts.” 
Marriage. 37, 264, 482 Islam. 

Maruts. 259 Brahinanas. 

Marwar. 117. 

Mary. 172 Holy Ghost ; 479, 645 l.slam on 
Mariolatry. 

Mashya-Ma.shyoi. 197 Adam and Eve - a 
plant. 

Masoretik text. 420#eg.A^6 - 
Matha, small {>ox. 180. 

Matheson, Rev. Dr. 321 on Confucianism. 
Mathura. 28, 44-5, 112. 

Mats-be n3VD» 338 a bethel, 
pillar, image /41, 342. 

Matthew. 

Ma_x Miiller. 41-2, 51, 61, 157, 170, 214 
Avasta ; 221, 246, 253 7, 307 on Con 
fucius ; 473 on Mali, and Islam ; 479-481, 
483-4 Mahamad’s piety and worth. 

Maya. 259 iliiision ; 268 Mother Mut 
581. 

Mazb4, nUTDy altar. 338, 397. 


Mazdak. 163. 

Mazdeanism, Ahura Mazda. 34, 40- 
Art. III., Orrnazd, Hormazd : 178-^, 2 
- general purview ; 163^ersecutes 1( 
175, 187-8 it falls ; 20m character ; 21 
234-8-9 in China; 311 Mazdean spiritist 
569-572 “Short Texts.” 

Medcs. 161, 186 Medo-Maji. 
Medeteraniau. 41. 

Medhas, sacrifices. 2G1 human, cows, k 
Vedik. 

Medicines. 226. 

Megasthenes. 44, 64. 

Melchizedek, Malak-i, Tsadak. 312, 35^ 
Memrc, Mamra. 338 oak cult, llebrc 
353-4. 

Menander. 52 Milinda, Baktria, 233. 
Mencius. 64-5, 276, 327-9 classiks. 
Men-hir, Stela, Lat. jiillar, Mats-be. 3i 
356. 

Mercury, Budha. 105 Hermes, Mark 
359. 

Moriah. 122, sacrifices, Kols, Medh 
261. 

Mem. 117-8. 

Mcsoj)otamia. 35, 45, 53. 

I Messiahs, Malnlis. 4, 23, 53-5-7, 177, 1 

j Islam’s Arrnagedon. 

i Metempsychosus 36 liausinigration. 

I Mexiko. 123, 132, 142. 

1 Micah. 363 his s))irit-worship. 
i Michael, Mikal. 5*29 angels. 

I Mikong, Mc-nam. 75-79. 

Mills, Dr. 157-160, 189, 191, 229, : 
ileb. bible. 

. Mina. 467 Makam, Arafat, llaj and Mai 
550. 

' Mineeaiis. 546. 

, Mind. 627-8 “Short Texts,” Lucretius 
function of matter. ^ 

L M inerva. 1 05. Tht ^ ” 

I ^linukhirad. 132.^ ^ 

Miracles. 37, 43,"* jiagan ; 312-3 C( 
fucian, 329, 330/^ 

Mishna. 47. 

Mistleto. 355 golden hough ; 378 cutti 
of. 

Mithradates. 69. ^ 

Mithraisni. 404 slain by Jara (eold).*Ma , 
Mitra, Mithras, Mitra-vaiia^^ 121 Multa: 
180 mode of worship ; 160, 175 bull 
214 Zaud character, 226, 

Mlechas, Dasios, Daityas. 249. 

Mobeds, Dastar, Magu-patis. 158, 161-4 
Moon. 47, 80 Luna, Al-lita, Ala-h 
Selene, Chandra, Mene. 

Monasteries, Vats, Vihars. 25-6, 32, 
Bikshus, monks, ascctiks, hermits, Si 
mans. 

Monks. 3, 32, 47, 81 monasteries, Biksht 
321-2 Confucius condemns. 

Monogoiiy and Misogony. 473 in Islam. 
Monotheism, Theism. 187, 201. 
Mons-Maleus, hill of Malas, Parsi^nath. 1 
1 16. cf. Parsva. | O * 

Montifiore. 424 on Alexandrian Jews. 


ifh. 
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Morals. 473 in Islam; 482 Mahamadan ; 
5f>8-9 E^pt ; 584 seq, in Tao-ism ; 593- 
600 Buadnism ; 601-605 Confucianism ; 
624 unmorality Zenon ; 626-7 Dniids ; 
630 Hillel ; 636-7 M. Aurelius ; 638-9 
Indo- Turanian tribes ; 640 Polynesians 

and Azteks ; 644 in Islam. 

Moral - laws. 224 Mazd. ; 295-6 golden 
rule ; 309-311-13-14 Confucius ; 317 

crime not inherent ; 320-322 Confucius ; 
327 Tran. Virtue, 328, 330-1. 

Moreh, Mure. 338 its oak cult Gilgal, 
a Phen. god Mur. 

Moriah, Murie. 79, 338 temple site. cf. 
Mure or Morel i. 

Moses. 153, 166 Luniis ; 184, 190, 374, 383 
founds Yahvisin ; 392-4, 898 a living altar ; 
405, 415, 427, 448, 451, 474 Jethro-ism. 
Mugs, Mughs, Mogs, Mons, Malas, Mugs, 
Munds, q. i\ 7k 

Muir, Sir Wm. ^ 491, 508-9 Mahamad’s 
death ; 512-3 compilation of Koran, 544. 
Miiltrm. 62 Mitra-vana, 121, 116, 121. 
Munds. 15, 84, 114-7-8 Da-munda, Nar- 
munda, Mund-ur. 

Munka. 529 Angel of Death. 

Musik. 318-319 Confucius. 

Miitazil-ites. 517, see sects of Islam. 


Nag-arjuna. 72. 

Nfigari (deva) Script. 88, 75, 160. 
Naga-Sena. 53,71. 

Nagas, Nahushas, Xishadas or Serpents. 
83 Malas ; 84-87, 99, 112, 116, 12D3, 
224-5 Chief Naga. cf. Ophiolatry. I TuSl 
Nahush. 363 Ser[>ent, Ophiolatry, Naga. 
Naked sects, 16, 27-8 Digambara. 
Nakhon-Yat, Naga- Vat. 76, 85 Kambodia, 
Oiigeor Thom, or Nakon Thom., 140. 
Nfilanda. 43. 

Namaz. 534 Prayer. 

>^ana. 162 Aphrodite. 

^anda-dyn. 62-4. 

Nandi, 78, 100. 

Nandya-Varta. 19. 

Narbada, Nar-Munda. 45, 66, 119, 116. 


Nasik. 114, 20, 45. 

Nasks. 203-9.- hjn--. 

Naths, Nats. //, 98, 110. 

Nature, 295. cf. Orpheans ; 595-7 her laws. 
.^Nearchus. 10, 82. 

Nehemiah. 114, 206 345 age of w'riting, 
416-7. 

Nemi. 14, 26, 60. 

Nepal. 29, 88, 134. 

Nero, Empr. 56, 152. 

Nescience, A-vid]^a. 264 seq. ^ 
^Nestorians. 135/Chinese stone. 2 
/Nicea. 154 Ch. Council, 

Nile. 45. 

Nineteenth Cent. Rev, 157, 

Nin-Girsu. 340 Sirpur, Tel-Loh. 

Nipur, Nipar. 340 Sirpur cults. 

Nirvana. 24. 

Nisan. 57. 

Noah. 165 Savior, 199, 222. 


Nuk-pu-Nuk, “The I Am.'’ 270,385Iah, lao. 

Nuns. 24. 

Nusa. 97. 

O. 108 Chinese Sacred Mountain. 

Oak, Alun, Ale. 333 scq. ; 343-9, 353-5, 
376 Mothers ; 380-1 its fruits ; 407. All 
Art. VII., Elohim = Ale-im. 

Oaths, 335 God of Testimonies ; 342 on 
“ Thigli ” or Irak ; 355 Skt. Sap. 371. 

Ob, Aub, Oph, Ophis. 348 Enchanters ; 
363 Levites. 

‘Od-uth, ‘Ed-r^h. 343-4, 351. 

‘Okiba Rabbi?^/435./^y.5 

‘Ol, ‘pilah, ‘Oliun. ^334-344 Syrian forms 
of A1 or Allah. 

Olives, Mt. 47-56. 

Olumpos. 111. 

Om, Em. 24, 99. 

Om])halos. 79, 259 Navel as of Vishnu, &c. 

Omphi. - 79, 110-11. 

Onesikritos. 83. 

Ongeor Thom. 85 Nakhon Viit, Kam- 
bodia, 140. 

Onkelos, Aquila. 236, 435, 443-4, 445-6 
his history, 

Onomakritos. 231. 

Oort, Rev. Dr. 365 Grove cult. 

Ophiolatry. 70-5-6, 90-9, 101-20-40 Nagas, * 
Serpents, 244. 

Ophir. 41. 

Oppert, Prof. 75. 

Origen. 423, 433-4 on corrupt Scriptures ; 
438 irredeemably confused ; 440 his 

Tetrapla and Hexapla ; 443-45 leans on 
Theodotion. 

Ormazd, J lonnazd, Ahura, Mazda. 177, 208. 

Orpheans. 34-6, 61, 572-575, “ Short 

Texts.” 

Osiris. 13, 14 ‘Oshr = Ashr, U-asar, 366. 

Oudh, Ayodhya. 10 Map, fig. 1, 12, 31, 
46, 78 Menam, 114, 141. 

Ouseley, Sir W. 168 dates. 

Oxiana. 31 Jina Cradle, 39. 

‘Oz, ‘Ozza, ‘Uza. 339, 356 Venus A1 ‘Uza, 
465, 474-9. 


Pacorus, Parthia. 45. 

Paliad, Pachad, “Fear.” 342 oath upon, 
365, 395. 

Pahlvi. 45, 203 a Rev. Art.; 151-3-7 Sasan 
scriptures ; 184, 208, 213 doctrines. 
Paktus, Afghans. 116. 

Palavas. 94, 119, 130-3 Kanchi. 

Palgrave. 9, 79, 517, 520 Allali’s character. 
Pali. 75, 50. 

Pandus, Pandyas. 139, 119, 229, Kurus. 
Piinini. 63, 253. 

Panjiib. 121. 

Pantainos. 38. 

Pantheism. 173 Dualism ; 255 Vedik ; 294 
-.^Jaoism. 

/T^adise, Amenti, Hades. 347 Sheol? 530 
I Islam. 

1 Parents. 316 responsibility, Confucius ; 323 
I Filial piety. 
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Paris-nath. 15 P rsva-nat, 115, 127. 
Parkuna. 877. 

Parmenides. 608. 

Parvati. 15, 108 Bee, 135, 143. 

/Parsis, Pursis. 149. 161,^L92 Pharisis ; 202 
/ i^rayer. 2^ 2. / SV . 

I Parsva. 9, 14, 15, 26, 60-1, 127 Parsa-natli, 
I 83, 127. Intro. Chap. 

L Partbia. 42-5-6, 50-3, 70-2, 151, 164 rise ; 
f 208, 234-6, 425 later empire. 

VPartlivi, language of Parthi. 151-157, 184, 
208, 233 Script. 

Pasargade. 150, 206, 219 Akaimen : 230. 
i^iitala, Capital on Indus, 

S<patali-putra. 46, 63-6 Patna, 115, Pfili- 
hothra. Capital of the Palasa. 

Pataujali. 69 

Patet, confession, absolution. 202. 

Patna, Palibothra, Patali-putra. 46, 

Paul. 632 teaching like Seneca. 

Paulicians. 411 Albigenes. 

Pausanias. 155 Sabath readings. 

Pavor, Pallor, Phabos, spirit of fear. 180. 
Pazand, Parsi language. 161, 
w Peacock. 41. 

I^Pegon dialect. 94 languages, UTitings. 

^ Pentacost. 57. 

Pentateuch. 45, 170 Tura ; 414, 429. 

cf. Septuagint. 

Peor-Pi-ur, Phegor. 352-6. 

Perfection, the Perfect Way. 598, 621 
Aristotle. 

Pergaraos. 232 library. 

Pericles. 610. 

Persepolis. 40, 150, 162. 

Perseus, the stoik. 635. 

Persia. 39, 40, 158 Iran, language dead, 
192, 230, 242. 

Persian Gulf. 89 Makran. 

Peni. 123, 142. 

Peshdadi. 168 Jannshid. 

Pessimism. 271 Vedanta. 

Peter, St. 493 Islam and idols. 

Petrie. 60 chronology. 

Phallicism. 229, 339-341, 352-6, 527 

Arabia ; 538-642, 545-6 in Arabia. 
Pharisis. 33, 149, 192 Parsis. 

Pharoah. 351 cruelty of Y^vA 
Phenicians. 44, 60/ 82 229, 

^ 230. 

'^Philo. 37, 55, 424 on Alexandrian Jews ; 
630-31 on Logos and biblical allegories. 
Philosophies. 226-7 oldest, 271. 

Phra-bat. 79, 80, 108 Sacred Jf'oot. 

Pigeon or Dove cult. 527. 

Pi^image, Haj . 503 ; 548-552. 

Pilot. 56. 

Pindar. 600. . 

Pipal. 109. ' * 

Plato. 40, 168 Zor. age; 211, 229, 268, 
829 ; 617-20 Short Texts.” A 

Pliny. 37, 42, 114, 156 Zor., 171. 

Plumptre, Dean. 199 God of good and 
evil. 

Polembang. 97. 

Polistai, Bodistai of Thrakia. 31-2, 54. 


- yvoihJ$L€L-)'sS^^* 

Polo-yu. 138 Parvati, Po-nagar. 

Polygamy. 473 in Islam. 

Polyhistor. 53, 69. 

Polynesians^ 122, 640 “ Short Texts ” of 
'fbngans Awl others ; 344 have gods like 
Yahve. cf. Atua. 

Polytheism. 255 Vedik. 

Pompey. 69. 

Pope, Prof. 403-4 Driivid cult of lyar, ler, 
Yire, a Kala or Kali. 

Pojdar tree. 354 worship, Hosea. 

Porphyry. 641 “ Short Texts.” 

Portuguese. 142. 

Potaraka, Po-lo-yu, Po-nagar. 108, 139, 
140-3. 

Prajapati. 245, 256. 

Pratika. 257 person. 

Prayer. 177 to Ormazd ; 202 Parsis ; 260 
Vedik ; 319 Confucius ; 186 to Agni ; 534- 
5 Islam, cf. Namaz ; 559 Egypt. 
Predestination. 487, 517. 

Preneste. 108, 376 Pur, Fire. 

Preserved Table. 487 Fatalism in Islam, 
519-20. 

Pretas, ghosts, fiends. 156. 

Prideaux, Dean. 430. cf. history LXX. 
Princep, Mr H. 38. 

Prithvi the Eiarth Godess. 259. 

Probo-lingo. 99, 100. 

Prohm. 85-7 Kambodia, Java. 

Prophecy. 37. 

Proselytism. 41 Buddhistik, 

Protagoras. 34, 43, 62, 231, 612 Short 
Texts.” 

Protestantsl^*'442 reject LXX and Vulgate. 


..psalms. 54, 212. 
Ttolemv Geotrr. 7 


Ttolemy Geogr. 76-7. 

Ptolemy, Soter. 64 Phil. ; 48, 64 Euerg. ; 

49, 208, 232-3, 419, 426-7, 430. 

Pu, Phfi, Pii-er, Fo, Bo, Bu. 105-9, 143 
P’ur ; 85, 376 Pre-nestA 
Pur, Phyr, Fire. 85 Ur, Aiir, 59, 85, 376. a 
Puraithoi = Athravans, Mobeds. 166, 186- 
7. cf. Fire and Agni cult. 

Puranas, Purvas. 15 Jains. ; 6, 7, 20, 111- 
V 18 Vishnu ; 244, 266 rise, 274. 

Pursha, Pourushpa. 190, 227, 262 Medha ; 
579 Parusha. 

Puruhit. 20, 112 Pujari, 246. 

Pui^shana, Jaina Lent. 23-5 Patimoka, 
Hindu Lent. 

Pyrrho. 43-4, 622 “ Short Texts.” 
PyHiagoras. 5, 32, 36, 43, 61, 230, 277, 
3%J, 588-90 “Short Texts;” 590 as a 
Hlddha. 

Pytheilik 82. 

Rfi, Ya, Ja. 339, 891 Nutar, Aa. 

Rachel. 342 her idols. 

Raffles, Sir F. 96-9, 101-2, 118. 

Raghar, Rai, Modes. 165. 

Ran tors. 117 Mu-Rahtors. 

Raj agriha. 591. 

Rukmi, A1 Yamani. 539 Yaman pillar of 
Kaba. cf. “ Black Stone.’’ 

Ram cult. 339, 354 Ail, Ale, Alun, 546. 


uy 





S^finia. 141 Ramayaiia, 114, 93.y^- 
^kamanuja. 261 Religion of irfercy. 
kaiiiazfui. 467, 498. 

Rawlinson. 7, 183. 

Reason. 613 tries all ; 621 of Aristotle. 
Reciprocity or (loldeii Rule. 605. 
Recreation. 317 Confucius. 

Regalia. 99 Java. 

Reid’s Japan. 6. 


xieiu s japan, o. i^araiiia, inara s 

Rejang. 128 Sumatra, Inscriptions, Sarasvati. 244. 
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xn^. 

San6. 354 Moses* bush, q.v, 
Sankar-acharyayyj^61-7-9, 272-3. 542 on 
^ Makan lingam^lt. 

Sankhya, Darsanas. 42, 269. 

Sanskrit. 160-1, 247. 

Sanyasi, Hermit, Aseetik, Bikshu, Monk, 
Fakir, q,v, 

Sar, Sol, Sun. 165, 169, 401 images. 
Saraina, Indra’s dog. 188. 


Religion. 30, 176 evolution of; 187 death/ 
of ; 200-1, 312 evolution ; 331 Confucius^' 
on ; 261 of Mercy, Ramanuja ; 470 


development in Islam : 636 goodness is 
Religion. 

Remusat. 289 Taoism, 291. 

Renan. 349 on Hob. gods ; 371 Byblos cult ; 

407-9 cruel Heb. cult. 

Renaudat. 107. 

Resurrection. 36, 189, 192, 538, 541. 
Revelations. 192. 

Rig- Veda. ^ 186 prayer to Agni, Vedas. 
Righteousness. 534 in Islam, cf. Rita. 
Ripun-jaya, 6. 

Rishablia. 15, 19 R. -Bhagavat, 22. 

Rishis. 253 Vedik. 

Rita, Righteousness, Asha. 201,^273 
“filthy rags,” 299, 300 Taoism v 314 
Confucius. 

Rites. 225 purification. 

Rivers of Life and Chart. 1 8. 

Rome. 53-5, 77, 86, 237 China. 

Rushnu. 214 angel of death. 

Russia. 377 tree cult. / ^ "Z- 
^ludra. 259 Vedik. cf. Siva, 351 cruel. 

Sabbath. 37, 49 Sabat, Sunday, 155. 

Sa beans. 12, 50, 89, 378 tree cult, 477-8. 
Sacrid B.E. 18. 

Saefiheos, 37, 122 human ; 125, 189, 194, 
250-S wives and children ; 260-1 human 
and bestial, Vedik ; 291 Taoism ; 326 
China ; 346 food of Elohim ; 339 human, 
Cox and Colenso ; 403 Aman’s pastime ; 
558 Egy])t. 

Sadah Vindidad. 218. 

Sadhiis. 24. 

Saducecs. 33. 

Saigon. 73, 90, 139. cf. Tougkin. 

Saka Era. 71. 1^0 

Sakala, Sangala. 96 Sakalavas, 118, 130. 
Sakets, Sakutli. * 124-5-6, 11 Savet, 140. 
Sakra. _ 20, 21. 

Sakti, Argha, Ktois. 369, 370 shoo, Ark. 
Sakyas, Sacio, Skyths. 7, 10, 69, 70, 
115. 

Samaritan. 343 Oak cult ; 420-1 Roll. 
Samarkand, Baktria, Balk. 53 Sughdha, 
219, 241. 

Sam-buddha. 18, 43. 

Samuel. 347-8 in Sheol. 

Samvat, Eras. 69. y/y 
Sanaa. 476 its early faith. 

Sanchi. 52. X/X. 

Sandal wood. 41. 

Sandoway. 107. 


Sarju = Mai -ini. 115 Mala-river. 

Sasaiiians. 148, 152-4, 162, 209 dyn.; 211, 

240-250 A.c. ; 242 last of Shapurs. 

Sastras. 15, 20, 96 Java. 

Satan, Devil, Iblis, Ahriman. 227, 349 
Shatan, 529. 

Sati. 83, 258. 

Satlej = Sarayu. 115. 

Satraps. 45, 70-1. 

Saturn. 339 Kaivan, Kiun of Hebs. 

Saul. 344 naked fit ; 347 Endor. 

Savet. 140 Saket ; 93 Sravasti, 140. 

Saviors. 35, 53 Siliki Mulki ; 149 Cyrus ; 

161 Sraosha ; 165 Noah ; 177, 189, 190-5, 

214, 220. 311 Soteriology, 387. 

Sayce, Prof. 167 Baktria. 4^/ 

Scaliger. 32. 

Schlegel, F. 271. 

Schopenhauer. 58 Buddhism. 

Scott, Sir W. 111. 

Scriptures. 323 Heb. 

Scylax. 116. 

Sects. 522-525 of Islam. 

Seistan. 52, 69. 

Seleukeans. 44, 50, 64-7-9, 151, 207, 232-4 

Semites, Sliams, Shemites. ^ Xj 

Seneca. 236, 632-634 “ Short Texts sum- 
marizing teacliing. 

Septua^iint, Art. IX., 413-452. 49, 70 

burnt ;^151, 170, 208, 419-20 its trans. 
and lo^. Contents in 130 B.c. ; 421 its 
errors; 423 Jews reject it; 425-6 its life 
and fate in Rome ; 429-30 hist, of trans. ; 

432-3 its great errors defy all modern 
scholars as well as ancient fathers ; 434- 
435 general collation ; 436 manipulation 
of; 438 collation in 16 th "cent.; 441 de- 
tailed con'uptions. 

Serapis, Sarapium. 237, 240, 427 library, 

492. 

Serpents, Ojdnolatry. 191 tempts ; 348 
Ob, Aub, Oph-is ; 363 poles still in Tibet ; 

397 sorcerers. 

Sesukh. 387 Akkad God. 

Seven pagodas, Ma Velipur, Ma Bidipur, 

Mali-pur. 16, 90-5, 119, 120. 
i^everus. 38. SUi , x-i 

pIShakina. 344. ' 

Shang-Ti, Ti. 379 Brahmil ; 292, 359, 360. 

Shank. 15 Concha Veneris. 

Shaus, Siilms, (^^yam, Cham, Tchams, Eam- 
bods. 73-8, 50, 108, 134, 143-6 present 
worshix). 
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ShapigTin. 206. 

Shapke. SOf) Mem. Vir. 

Shapurs, Sasans, 211. 

Shati, Shadi, Shad, A1 Shadi. 80, 342, 
360 B‘ol Shada ; 361 Shat, foundation, 
cf. Chut ; 405 Sakti. 

Shekem. 338 tree cult. 

Sheng-jin, Spiritual men, Kishis, Nabis, 
inspired writers. 

Sheol, Hell, Dead. 347 inhabitants. 

Shi*as. 486, 522-3, 526 Sufis. 

Shintoism. 293. - 

Shiz, Rai. 166. 

Shoe. 370 Ark, Sakti. 

“Short Texts,” Art. XL, 553-645. 

Shu and Shih books. 323-4 Classiks. 
Si-Sitlirus, Zi-thustra. 165. 

Sial-Kot. 88. 

Sid -d liar ta. 19. 

Siladitya. 25, 134. 

Silik-Mulkhi. 55 Saviors, 161, 189, 387. 
Simeons. 546 Syrian colonizers of Hijilz. 
Simon the just. 417. 

Sincerity, morals. 314 Confucius. 

Singapur. 123, 140. 

Sins. 24, 30, 41 Jinas. 

Sirat bridge. 486 Islam ; 530 cf. Judgment. 
Sir pur. 340 Nipur, Nin-Girsu. 

Sisna-deva = lingam. 96, 254. 

Siva, Sivaites. ^ 70-5-8-9, 90, 102, 120-5 
Maha-deva ; 578 ^aiia, IsvtTra. 

Skeptiks. 43.^^ • 

Skuths, Scyths. 35f 42. . 

I ySlavery. 143, 481 Islam, 533. 

S X^^mriti. 254. 

Sokrates. 39, 40, 44; 614-15 “Short 

, Texts.” 

Solomon. 41-2, 51, 370, 401 his faith ; 474 
Arabia. 

Sontals. 638 Indo-Turanian ethiks. 
Sophists. 43. 

Sophokles. 39, 45, 50, 610 “ Short Texts.’’ 
Sorcerers. 347-8 Yogis, conjurers, serpent, 
charmers. 

Sosisch. 55, 570 Sao.sh yant Savior, Malnli. 

, Soul, ghosts, spirits. 3, 27y. 35-37, 111, 
126, 194-7-8, 216 of babes ; 226 ; 272-3 
Mindus and Greeks ; 282 Polynesia ; 287 ; 
1| -2^291*4 ;^15, 319 Confucius; 355 giowth 
^ Y from tn& tangible ; 615 Sokrates on ; 618 
• Plato on ; 620 Diogenes calls “ breath ” ; 
621 Aristotle on ; 627-8 Lucretius thinks 
a function of matter. 

Spells, Texts, Mantras. 227. 
Spento-main-yush, “Spirit of Beneficence.” 
^ 117, cf. Angro-m-. 

Spiegals, gathas. 39. 

Spirits. 36 souls, ghosts; 111, 125-6, 183 
spiritism, 193, 355. 

Spring and Autumn, Confucian classik. 
323-4-6. 

Sraddhas, Manes. 144, 188, 274 Bhakti. 
Sraman. 18, 40 Bikshii, Monk. 

Sraosh Yant H. Ghdst, Savior. 214, 220, 
161-5, 177, 189 Mardukj 187. cf. Sosisch, 
55, 570. 




Si-avasti’. lo', 26, 93, 130, 114. 

Sri-bhadra. 21. 

Sri - Bonga. 121 M ultfin . 

Srivatsa. 19, 189. 

Sruti. 253-4. j p w 

j^tars. 104 Tura. 2 5^ , 

[Stevenson, Dr. 9, 17, 20-4 Jaina Creed, 
83. Kalpa-sutra. 

Stha-vira. 22. 

Stoiks. 33, 42-3. 

Stones, Menhirs, Lfit.s, Steloe, Pillars. 360- 
3, Shati. 

Strabo. 31 5, 235. 

Stratis. 42. 

Stupa. 28 Topes, Karns, pyramids. 
Sudhanna. 17. 

^udras. 262 Vedik. 

^ughdha = Samarkand. 219, 241, 53. 
Suicides. 331 Confucius. 

Suku. 142, 101. 

Sumatra. 89, 97, 119, 133-4, 76, 83. 

Sun, Sar, Sol. 80, 104, 165, 169 stands ; 
186 first solar work ; 221, 238 tem])le at 
Rome ; 401 Sun images ; 560 Egypt. 
Siindans. 92-4. 

Sunday, see Sabbath, Sabatu. 37, 49. 
Sunis. 486, 520 Traditions, 522. 

Sun-yun. 132. 

Sii]M*rnatinal religion. 46, 151 Gospel age, 
525*528. 

I Surashtra. 131, 89. 

: Sus, Suars, Sab.s. 7L ^ ^ >7 / 

I Sutras. 15, 44, 67./54 
Suvars, Suars. 243 Dravids. 

Svastika. 19, 123. Cro-sses. 

Svetam-bara. 18, 67 clothed, and Digara- 
bara naked^aina sect. 

Sword cult1*^542 at Maka, Travankor. 
Symmachus. 423, 433-4. 

Tacitus. 417, 428 his opinion of Hebs. 
Takt-i Salm. 334 “ Tlirone of Salva- 

V tion.” 

'Tamils. 69, 75, 94. 

Tamuz, Dumzi. 372, 399. 

Tansar, Tosar. 152-4-8, 209, 239. 

Tao, Tao-ism, Tao-tch keng. 12, 151 dates ; 
258 the Way, Holy Spirit, Art. V. ; 278- 
9, 280-283 Etymology ; 287, 292-5 Tolsto- 
Lsm ; 297 greater tlian God ; 331, 275- 
^ 300 Tao-isrn ; 279 doctrines ; 287, 294 a 
state religion ; 296 Genesis of world ; 
/ 583-588 “Short Texts.” 

'Tara 135 Star, Istar. 

Tara, Ta-aro. 360. 

Tara-nath’s Buddhism. 39. 

Targum. 446 of Onkelos. 

Taswaf. 526 Sufis. 

^a-tars, Tartars. 281. P‘2-, 

^atsins = Romans of Chinese, 7 

Tavoy. 107. ^ ^ 

Tawaf. 466, 539 among Helis. 

Taxila, Taksha, Taks. 98, 82-6, 31, 112, 
116 Malas, MSdrj^, 243-4. 
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Taylor, Is. Canon. 5, 471-2 on Islam. 
Tcnam-pas = Sham or Shan -pas, Qyams, 
Shiams, Siams. 73-4-2, 88, 131, 140-1-3- 
5, 87. cf. Shans, 

> Teeth, Lingams. 25, 69, 84, 108, 110, 429. 
Temple. 416-27 Jerusalem. 

Temples. 247 first. 

Temptations. 190 Vindidad ; 227 on Mt. 
Darego. 

Tenassarim. 107. 

Tengre, Tungri. 282-3, 336 Ak. Dingir = 
Tenger. 

Tertullian. 4i^. 2, ”^7; 

Testimony, ‘Eduth. “'214, 351 God of. cf. 
> Jupiter F(ederis. 

Tiixts, Spells, Mantras, Charms. 188, 227. 
Thales, 582. 

Theism. 42 Brahma Samfij. 253-5, 269, 
275 Impersonal. 

Theodosius. 354, 428 destroys Sarapium, 
192. 

Tlieodotion. 433 “ 
history. 

Theogonis. ^1. 

Theopompos. 164. 

Theosophy. 266-9 Vyasa oi)]>osed to the 
esoterik, like Buddha ; 293-8 6rst taught 
China ; 525, 528 Sufis uphold. 
Therapeuts. 33-7. 

Theudas-Messiah. 56. 

Thigh. 342 Irak ; 371 Oaths on. 401. 
Thomas’ Asoka. 19, 20-3-8, 46, 252 Vedas. 
Thomas, St. 46-48. 

Thor, Tor. 20. 

Thora, Tora, Tura. 411-5-7, 430-1. cf. 
LXX. 


Apostate ; ” 443-*^ his 


Thrakia, Thrace. 31-36. 

Thrita, Thraetona. 226. 

Thule. 82. 

Thiiiiderholt, Vrijra, stones. 220. 

Ti, Ti-eii, Zi-aii. 278, 282-3, 292, 306 
as nature ; 310, 325 like Jehovah ; 330 
sjn’cads by Sheng-jin or spiritually-minded 
men, 602. 

Tiamat. 358 Absii, Bahu, Thahu. 

Tibet. 38 sacred books ; 42, 67, 108-9, 134, 
141, 242, 277 Lfiotsze ; 357 sacred trft. 
Hue, 376. 

Jielc, Prof. 252 Vedas. 

^irthankars. 14 their names, 18, 31, 60. 

Titus, Emp. 32, 418. 

Tobit. 192. 

Toleration. 321 Chinese. 

^Tongkin. 73, 86, 88, 90, 133-5. 
traditions. 184 faith ; 513-14 of Islam ; 
519, 521-9. 


Transcendentalism. 279 of Lao. 
Trans-India, Art. II. 73-146. 
Transmigration. 36 Metempsychosis ; 247, 
258, 618 upheld by Plato. 

Travankor. 373 tree cult ; 643 sword cult. 
Trees, cult of. 81, 1Q9 Pipfil ; 122 Malays ; 
196-200 of knowledge; 334 aeq, Heb.; 
361 Moses’ bush ; 373-6j^odern ; 381 
bom from trees, groves ; '®7 Tibet. 
Treves Coat. 429 Teeth. ^ 


its 


Trials by ordeal. 78. 

Trident. 19, 123-9 Tri-sul. 

Tri-lingana, Tel-lingana. 120, 67, 72-3-4, 
83, 97, 110, 119, 130-6. Tri-lings or 
Klings or Kalingas, 103-4, 120. 

Trinities, Trimurti, Tritheism. - 100-4, 173 
Mithra, Athar, Vata ; 17^ 187, 181 
Egyptian; 259 Vedas; 402 Hebs. ; 479, 
578 Islam. 

Tripartite grouping of bibles. 209, 290. 

Tri-Pitaka. 8, 13, 42, 62-3-9,/i29, 151 
age, 209. 

Tritsus. 243-4 Aryans. 

Troy. 42. 

Truth. 606 the great object. 

Tsabaotli. 386-7, 395 Kaniush ; 403 Ter- 
minus and Basliat. 

Tsar, Czar, Tzar, CiU-sar. 281. 

Tsur. 80, 342 divine rock ; 354 Sane, 
Moses’ bush, God, 407. 

TungusLs. 70 . 

Turanians. 12, 82 6, 115, 121, 243-245 
Confederates; 248, 322 first bible ; 413 
give Aryans-teligion. • ^ # 

Turk/sta»^^52^ /3 

Turk istan. ^169. * ^ 

Turtle, Tortoise. 86, 101. 

Tyndale. 439 his trans. of bible and death. 

Types in Japan. 142. 

Uj-jain. 27-9, 46, 116 Avanta. 

Upanishads. 15, 245-6 Dravid composition, 
266-7-9,284. / 

Ur, Pur, Aur. 85, 69. % L 

Ur-im and Thum-im. 406. ^ 

Urine. 189, 225. 

‘Uzza, see ‘Oza, Al-‘oza. 


Va. lllLa?Bri. 

AMch, Speech. 244 Logos, Vardh, 256, 
333. 

Vaidehi. 21. 

Vaisfili. 21, 44, 115. 

Vaisyas. 262. 

Vfilabhas. 122. 

Vali-pur. 95 Bali- Mala-M aha V — , 
Vana-prastha. 244, 591. 

Vansi. 87. 

Vardhamana. 19, 29. 

Varnians. 77, 84-8 Clialukyans, Andhras. 
Vanina, Varana. 162 Aphrodite, 174, 577, 
581. 

Vasishta. 19. 

Vasil = Basil • deva. 7 0. 

Ved-angas. 265 six sciences. 

Vedantism. 6, 42, 54 Vedas; 243-6, 261-2,3^ 
265-274, 269 Code arose 14 cent. b.c. ; 
273 Vidya = Vedanta ; 575-581 “Short 
Texts.” 

Vedas. 15, 96, 54 Vedantas ; 160 Rig; 
170 age; 174 Art IV.; 245 Rig part 
composed by Dravid s ; 247 no caste ; 
250-1, 253 oral ; 265 8, 269, 271-4 and 
Art XL, “ Short Texts,” 575-581. 

Vehicles, greater and less in Buddhism, 16. 
Vengi = El-ur = Il-ur. 





Vei*e"thragna. 175. 

Vespasian, Emp. 425-6 gets Hob. Scrips. 
Vidya or Vec^nta, fowled ge. g.v. A-vidya. 
273.:a 

ViharsrrVats or Monasteries. 25-6, 32, 67, 
78. 

Vijian. 21 Viji-nagar, Biji-iiagr; 97, 115, 
119 Vijians ; 90, 139 Vrijian. 

Vindidad. 150, 183-5-6 heretiks, and sun 
worship ; 201, 215 witchcraft, 218- 

Virgin MothcrsTT^, 813. 3 4 7 
Virtues. 308, 3T4 Five Cai*dinal ; 32/ the 
gi*eat doctrine, see golden rule and 
morals ; 612 the one quest ; 622 and 
duty ; 635 Epictetus on. 

Vishnu. 77, 86, 101-2 Puraiia ; 111 Kesava ; 
91-6, 175 Avatars; 249, fig. 6, Vaniaua; 
259 Vedas, 578. 

Vishtasp. 150-S, 168-9, 171 conversion. 


, w 1 conversion. 
206, * 
VispiradJ 185, 218. 

Vivasvat. 222. 

Vohu-manah. 193-6. 

Vologes I., Valkash. 151-2, 208. 236. 

Vrih, Brill, Vridh, Vardh, Word, Logos. 
256, 268, 333. 

Vrita Mihir. 175 cow stealer. 


Vulgate bible. 438-9 its corruptions ; 440 
Dominican Vulgate ; 422 ruied Ch. till 
Reformation. 

Vyasa. 266 Author Vedanta. 


Water. 189 holy with wine ; 225 animal. 
Weber, Prof. 106. 

West, Prof. 157-9, 203-217 ; Rev. 210. 
Williams, Prof, 159 on Avasta, 167, 175, 
19'4, 201. 

Wine. 189, 222 for gods; 351 “cheers 
Yahve," 406. 

Wisdom, book of. 435. 

Witchcraft. 215 Vindidad. 

Women, Nuns. 83, 351 for Yahve ; 406, 
481 in Islam. 

Word. 36 Logos ; 220 prayer. 

Works. 30 not creeds, 58. 

Worship. 180-1 Modes, in Caves, &c. 
Writings. 89 first. Languages, Inscrip- 
tions. 


Xenophanes. 43, 606 “Short Texts.” 
Xerxes. 231. 

Xi-thuras, Si-sithras. 165. 


Yadus. 245 Compose Vedas. 

Yahve, Jahve, Jehovah and cf. Elohim. 
195 good and evil ; 199, 291, 292-8, lah, 
le, £a, Yah, written on SJiati, cf. 
“foundation stone,” hid in “thigh of 
Jesus ; ” 362 rise of Yah ; 385 Adoni, 
Art. VIII.; 383-411 Jehovah, “The I 


am 386-7 inscription, 4th cent. b.c.; 
388-9 Sayce, Smith on, A Phen. deity ; 
392, 401 a nature cult ; 405 character of 


l7-y,(o\ - 

i. /. > 


lah; 407-411 Renan’s character of God 
and faith ; 409, 410 How to write Yahve 
or Yahue ; 390 his Phen. guttural form 
Yahawe or Yachwe, nilT’* 

Yama, Yima. 188, 199, 222. 

Yaman. 379 Tree cult. cf. History, 
Yaman under. Art. X., Islam ; 474-477 
early Christianity. 

Yam-shid, Jamshia. 216, 229. 

Yaska. 255 Vedik w’riter. 

Yasnas. 185, 201, 218 third division Avasta. 

Yasts, Yestis, a 190 Saviors, 218. 

Yatha-Vairyo.'^ 572. 

Yati. 21, 40-4, 70, 525-628 Islam Sufi. 
Yogism g.r. Jati, ascetik Jinas. 

Yau, Shun, Chronicles. 313, 316. 

Yiivana. 93-8 Yovas, Hovas, Yoiias, 116. 

Yazatas. 173, 187-8. 

Yazids, devils, daevas. 180, 218, Ized. 

Yih, Yi, see Chinese Classiks. 324. 

Yin-Yang. 221, 283, 291-2 Tao-ism, 298, 
359. 

Yire, Jireh, Yirea. 346 angry and jealous, 
one. 358-9 Ea, Ya ; 402-405 as a fierce 
Kala or Kali. 

Yogism, Hermit, Fakir, Bikshu, Monk. 
Sanyasi. 22, 70, 286-7 Abstraction ; 
298 first known; 311, 564-568 “Short 
Texts.” 

Yoni cult, Vishnu. 96, 108. cf. Ark. 

Yucatan. 123, 132. 

Yue-chi. 69, 70. 

Yuga, Age. 261 Kali. 

\’’uTe, Col. Sir H. 86. 

Yunan. 74-7, 135-9, Anam. 

Zalmoxis. 32-6, 61. 

Zam-zam. 506, 551. cf. Sacred W'cHs. 

Zand-Avasta. 45, 64, 184 etymol, 218. 

Zanthes. 165. 

Zarvan Akharana. 195. 

Zaothra, Holy water. 189. 

Zealand, New. 122. 

Zechariah. 192. 

Zeno. 610 his (iod. 6^^ * 

Zenobia. 238. 

Zenon. 6, 43-4, 50, 66, 231-2, 624-625. 

Zeus, Dionusos. 61 Zu-pittar ; 333, 613, 
619-620 Plato’s ; 625 Kleanthes of. 

Zi-an, Zi-Kia. 333 Ti, Di. 

Ziarts., Makams. 550. ^ ^ _ / - 

Zi-thuatral Si-sithrusj^- y • ^ “ 

Zodiak. 101. ijo. ' 

Zohal, Kaiwan, 'Satuni. . 339 Heb. and 
Arb. cult. 

Zoroaster, Mazdaism, Art. III. 146-242, 
54, 65 etymol. , Zar-dusht ; 157 Ascetik ; 
168-9 mode of generation ; 170-1 char- 
acter, lineage 172-3-5 Avatars ; 178-9 his 
inspiration and earliest teaching ; 182 
several ; 194 201 his character ; 206, 220- 
9, 186 like to early Bodhists, Zara* 
thustra ; 184, 311, 312, 477 Sabeans ; 
519 Islam •,569-672 “ Short Texts.” 

sif- 



ERRATA ET ADDENDA. 


15 foot. At end of senteme insert, (cf. 
p. 30 and Addenda.) 

1 top. For all substitute Ceylonese 
and Burmese. 

6 foot. For Shemitik read later. 

19 top. After engraved insert (cf. 
Intro. Chap. xxii.). 

21 ,, Add before that, “to the 
effect.” 

23 , , Add at end of sentence, after 
one. ‘ ‘ Later translations do 
not quite support the local 
Pandits. Prof. Wilson 
here reads: I (the Emperor) 
proclaim and desire that (the 
Buddhist Law and Scrip- 
tures) be regarded as the 
Law . . &c. ; see 

Thomas’ Asoka^ p. 53.” 


14 

4 foot. 


For P 

M sh i h. 

, , Girizem 


read IT. 

„ D'PJ, Gar- 


. 1 — 

Ojmosite 163 after 
4. For Jonnus read > 


6 „ 

8 „ 
16 „ 

6 top. 
17 foot. 


12 top. 


60. 14 ,, Add after Jezrael : perhaps 
Israel and 50 years earlier. 
63/4 For Xerxis read Xerxes = Kisliatra. 

69. 11 top. Omit as Goths. 

72. 4 foot. Jicad, it existed more or less 

sporadically from Baktria 
to Syria and India, and 
probably, &c. 

94. 15 top. For Bildfid I'cad Belfid. 

123. 17 foot. After of insert Mongoloid. 
153. 5 toj). After 630 insert, (2 Kings xiv. 

5-6, seems to be an inter- 
polation). 

168. 15 ,, Insert after Medo-Persia, but 
true Persian histoi\y only 
begins about 600 n.c., Syrian 
say in 1500, Egyptian 1700, 
and Akkadian 3000 b.c. 
171. 15 ,, Mustasp rmrf Gustasp. 

185. 9 foot. After they insert probably. 

185. 3 ,, For haineh read Nameh. 

18^. 9 ,, Read where Vayu the Wind 

is Sol the good shephei-d. 
189. 8 ,, For or Sraosclia read the 

Savior. 

192. 5 top. For Madaeva read -ma-daeva. 

203. 13 foot. „ Ghatas ,, Gathas. 

207, 11 ,, ,, Savants ,, Savaus. 

229. 10 „ A fter Phenicians hiscrt pro- 

bably. 

230. 5 top. After Hakhamish insert 

apparently. 

233. Ojmosite 163 after li\o insert first. 
233-4. For Jonnus read John. 

234. ,, Janarus ,, Janneeus. 

238. Omit Chrysostuni here out of place. 
246. 6 top. Omit or Dravid. 

1 1 . 


15 top. 


22 top. For 550 read 552. 

13 foot. For identified read inter- 

changes. 

5 ,, .For Moabites Midianites. 

8 „ „ good „ god. 

11 ,, ,, and truly : remove 

italics and “ ”. 

6 ,, ,, Arabian ,, Southern. 

8 ,, ,, Mazbe ,, Mazbah. 

16 ,, ,, comes ,, may come. 

6 top. After read insert said Jews. 

17 foot. „ ta’la „ ?. 

Bamuth is here and elsewhere some- 
times read as Bahamuth. 

20 foot. After the insert or my. 

12 top. ,, Biblical i'nsert Grove or 

Asharoth. 

16 ,, After insert ovM.Sizh9\\- 
im. 

10 ,, Omit male. 

16 ,, For Hagiar kui read Hajiar 

kem. 

8 foot. Omit Dmids or. 

4 ,, After end of sentence add: 

Yahue occurs monumen- 
tally about 900 B.c. 

15 top. Recast senience, “ Among 

Sabeans a deity Yughuth 
was worshiped down to,” 
&c. 

20 foot. For Yubu-im read Yabus-ira. 
10 ,, ,, Elehiun read Eliun. 

10 ,, 0)nit the Akkadian. 

20 ,, For Mazb-s read Mazbahs. 

20 ,, Smerch’s Smeriiis. 

Add to footnote Some early parts may 
be 168 and the later only 46 b.c. 

16 Omit widely. 

15 For sanctuaries read syna- 

gogues. 

4 For the read a. 

1 For BC read AC. 

2 For ’abhas read ‘abbas. 

10. Add as footnote {*) translated from 
a Greek iambic. 

I?isert after the Shafai, “HANBAL-fs, 
the fourth sect, founded by Hanbal 
of Baghdad, 780-855. He published a 
mass of tradition, chiefly the Musnad. 
4 foot. For M ’ary at read M’arifat. 

11 top. For these last only read in 

regard to. 

14 foot. Omit words in brackets. 

8 top. For U read 1. 

12 foot. After Mustajab insert meta- 

phorically. 

2 ,, After Arafat insert sexual 

union. 

2 ,, For Mizah read Mizab. 

2 top, ,, parted „ stone. 

12 ,, ,, Marmar ,, Marwa. 


8 top. 
12 foot. 


2 ,, 

2 top. 
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